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PAARAI 


PAINTING 


F> 


PA'ARAI (Heb. pah-ar-ah'ee, yawning), 
11 the Arbite,” one of David’s valiant men (2 Sam. 
23:35), called in 1 Chron. 11:37 Naarai (q. v.). 

FACATIA'NA (Gr. namTtmdf, pak-at-ee-an- 
a//', 1 Tim., subscription), In the A th century 
before Christ Phrygia was divided into Phrygia 
SaUitnris and Phrygia Pacathtna (later Capatiaim) ; 
Lnodicea was the metropolis of the latter ” (Grimm, 
Ihb.-Gr. Lcx t> s* v.). 

PACE (Heb. tsah'-ad , a step, as elsewhere 

rendered). This was not a formal measure, but 
taken in the general sense (2 Sam* 5:13). See 
Metrolooy, I, 6. 

PAT) AN (Heb. YJB, pad-dawn', field , Gen. 
48:7). See Padan-aram. 

PAT) AN-ATtAM (Heb. ^pad-dawn' 
tir-awmf, the table land of Aram), the name given 
to the country of Rebeknli (Gen, 25:20), and the 
abode of Laban {28:2r-7) ; called "the Held of 
Aram 11 by Hosea (12:12, A. V. "country of 
Syria”). It vvaa a district of Mesopotamia (q.v,), 
the large plain surrounded by mountains, in which 
the town of Hnrnn was situated. Pad on arum 
was intimately associated with the history of the 
Hebrews. Abraham’s family had settled there, 
and thither he sent his steward to secure a wife 
for Isaac (Gen. 24:10, sq.; 25:20); and later Jacob 
went there and married (28:2; 31:18, sq.). 

PADDLE (Heb. W, yaw-thade', peg , a tent -1 
pin, pludg. 4:21). Outside the camp of Israel, in 
their journeying, was a space for the necessities 
of nature, and among their implements was tins 
fipatle for digging a hole before they sat down, and 
afterward for tilling it up. It was a tool for stick¬ 
ing in , i. e., for digging (Deut. 23:13). 

PA'DON (Heb. ThB, paw-donedeliverance ), 
the name of one of the Nethinim, whose descend¬ 
ants returned from Babylon (Ezra 2:44; Neh. 
7:47), B. C. about 530, 

PA'GIEL (Heb. pag-ee-ale', event of I 

God), the son of Ocran, and chief of the tribe of 
Asher at the time of the exodus (Num. 1:13; 
2:27; 7:72, 77; 10:26), B. C. 1210. 

PA'HATH-MO'AB (Heb. n ft^pakh'- 

atk mo-awh', pit of Moab ), the head of a leading 
family of Judah, whose descendants, to the num¬ 
ber of two thousand eight hundred and twelve, re¬ 
turned to Babylon after the captivity (Ezra 2:6; 
Neh. 7:11, two thousand eight hundred and eigh¬ 
teen), aiul another company, of two hundred 
males, under Ezra (Ezra 8:4). * Hashub the Fa ha th¬ 
in on bite is named among the builders of the walls 
of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:11). In Ezra 10:80, eight 
of the "sons” of Pahath-moab are named as 
putting away their strange wives. That this 
family was of high rank in the tribe of Judah 
we learn from their appearing fourth in order 
In the two lists (Ezra 2:6; Neh, 7:11); and from 
their chief having signed second, among the lay 
princes (Neb. 10:14). 


PA'I (1 Chron. 1:60). See Pau. 

PAINED. See Glossary. 

PAINFULNESS (Gr. g&x® 0 ?* mokh'-tlm, 
2 Cor. 11:27), hard and difficult labor, hardship, 
distress. Ill Job 16:2 the Heb. aw-mawl', is 
coupled with comforters; and the meaning is “ ye 
are comforters bringing distress, pain.” 

PAINTING. The Assyrians appear to have 
cultivated the art of painting, for we read of 
“ men portrayed upon the wall, the images (figures) 
of the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion,” etc. 
(Ezek. 23:14, 15). 

Egyptians. The Egyptians “ excelled in 
drawing alone, being totally ignorant of the* 
correct mode of coloring a figure, and their 
painting was not an imitation of nature, but 
merely the harmonious combination of certain 



hues, which they well understood.” "Some care 
was employed upon the decoration of the chambers. 
The rough casting of mud often preserves its 
original gray color; sometimes, however, it was 
whitewashed with chalk, colored with red or yel¬ 
low', or decorated with pictures of jars, provisions, 
and the interiors as well os the exteriors of houses” 
(Maapero, Dawn of Civ p. 3 Hi). “ Drawing was 
always a principal point in ancient art. * . . To put 
in the color we may suppose that brushes of some 
kind were used; but the minute scale on which 
the painters are represented in the sculptures 
prevents our deciding the question. Of painting, 
apart from sculpture, and of the excellence to 
which it attained in Egypt, we can form no accu¬ 
rate opinion, nothing having come down to us from 
a Pharaonic period, or of that epoch when the arts 
were at their zenith in Egypt; but that already in 
the time of Oairtnsen they painted on panel, is 
shown by one of the subjects at Beni Hassan, 
where two artists are engaged in a picture repre* 
renting a calf and an anted ope overtaken by a 
dog. The painter holds his brush in one hand and 
his palette or saucer of color in the other; but, 
though the boards stand upright, there is no indi¬ 
cation of a contrivance to steady or support the 
hand. . * . The faces of the kings hi the tombs aiul 
temples of Egypt are unquestionably portraits, 
but they are always in profile, and the only ones 
in full face arc on wood and of lute time. . . . 
Fresco painting was entirely unknown in Egypt, 
and the figures on walls were always drawn and 
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PAINTING THE EYES 


PALACE 


painted after the stucco was quite dry. But they 
sometimes coated the colors with a transparent 
varnish. The oldest paintings were monochrome , 
or painted in one uniform color ” (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egypt. } p. 274, sq.). We have no means of know¬ 


ing wlmt progress the ancient Hebrews made in 
the art of painting, as it is generally supposed 
that all pictures and images were forbidden by the 
Mosaic Ian' (Lev. 2fi:l ; Num, 33:52), 
PAINTING THE EYES* toe Eyes, Paint¬ 
ing OF. 

PALACE. I. General Meanings. The ren¬ 


dering in the Old Testament most usually of 
av-mone' (Heb. to he elevated ), a citadel; 

bee-raw' (Heb. a fortified palace , fortress, 

1 Chron. 29:1, 19; so in Nehemiah, Ezra, Esther 
and Daniel); tee-raw' (Heb. 
n^L?, a “ palace of sil¬ 
ver,” Cant. 8:9; Ezek. 25: 
4), a figure supposed to be 
taken from the splendid 
turrets built on the walls 
of Jerusalem; hay-kawl' 
(’Wl, 1 Kings 21:1; 2 
Kings 20:18; Psa. 45:8, 
15; 144:12; Prov. 30:28; 
Isa. 13:22, etc.; Chald., 
hay-kal', Ezra 4:14; 

Dan. 4:4, 29; 6:1), a regal 
edifice , especially the tem¬ 
ple at Jerusalem, as else¬ 
where rendered; also bah'- 
yith (Heb. FPS, a large 
house , 2 Chron. 9:11), and 
its derivative bee-thawn' 
(Heb. irna, Esth. 1:5; 7:7, 
8). In the New Testament 
the term palace (Or. avky, 
dw-lay', yard), is applied 
to the residence of a man 
of rank (Matt. 26:3; Mark 
14:66; Luke 11:21; John 
18:15). Specific reference 
is made to the palace of 
Herod, afterward occupied 
by the Roman governors; 
it was the prsetorium, or 
hall, where Pilate lived 
when Christ was brought 
before him (Mark 15:16); 
the other passages above 
cited (except Luke 11:21) 
refer to the residence of 
the high priest. 

2. Solomon's Palace. 
It is very difficult to re¬ 
store this with the aid of 
the short descriptions giv¬ 
en in L Kings 7 and Jose¬ 
phus (Ant., viii, 6). The 
site of the palace was al¬ 
most certainly in the city 
itself, on the brow opposite 
to the temple. It consisted 
of the following: (1) “ The 
house of the forest of Leb¬ 
anon ” (1 Kings 7:2), whs 
the groat hall of state and 
audience and armory, the 
dimensions of which were one hundred cubits (one 
hundred and fifty feet) long by fifty cubits (seventy- 
five feet) wide. According to the description in 
1 Kings 7:2. sq., It had H four rows of cedar pillars 
with cedar beams upon the pillars,” three rows 
standing free, with the fourth probably built into 
the wall. The description then goes on to say 
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PALACE 


PALESTINE 


that “it was covered with cedar above upon the 
beams that lay on the forty-five pillars, fifteen in 
a row.” Fergusson thinks that the hall was closed 
(plan, fig. 2) by a wall at one end, which would 
give fifteen paces for the fifteen pillars, and so 
provide a central space in the longer dimensions of 
the hall in which the throne might have been place*! 
(2) “ A porch of pillars,” the dimensions of which 
were fifty by thirty cubits (v. 6), an indispensable 
adjunct to an Eastern palace. It was the ordinary 
place of business of the palace, the reception room 
—where the king received ordinary visitors, and 
sat, except on great state occasions, to transact 



Fig. 2. House of Forest of Lebanon (elevation). 


the business of the kingdom, (SJ “The porch of 
judgment” (1 Kings 7:7), which Josephus says 
(Aft!, yin, 5, 2) was “ so ordered that its entire 
breadth was placed in the middle.” It was fifty 
cubits (seventy-live feet) square. (4) The king’s 
“ 1 muse where lie dwelt” (1 Kings 7:8) and a 
{&) “house for Pharaoh dang liter” (v. 8), she 
being too proud and important a personage to be 
grouped with the ladles of the harem. All these 
buildings seem to have been different portions of 
the one palace; for when the buildings of Solo¬ 
mon are mentioned afterward (9:10) they are 
spoken of as 11 the house of the Lord (L e., the 
temple), and the king’s house.” The time occu¬ 
pied in building this palace was thirteen years 
(7:1). 

Plans. We present briefly the leading features 
of three reconstructions, those of: (1) Fehousson 



Fig. 3. Ground Plan of Solomon’s Palace (according 
to Thenius). 

A— Court. B— House of Foreat of Lebanon. D— Por¬ 
tico of pillars. ft—.In[lament hat]. ft—King’s house. 
©—Omen of palace and prison (conjeeturn]), 

{Handbook of Arch. y p. 202), This is easily under¬ 
stood by the diagrams—Fig, 1 showing tlie ground 
plan of Solomon’s palace, and Fig. 2 the elevation 
or section of the House of the Forest of Lebanon, 
(2) Thenius. The House of the Forest of Leb¬ 
anon, according to Thenius, consisted of a hall 
one hundred cubits long, fifty in breadth, and 
thirty in height, surrounded by a solid wall of 


masonry. Four rows of pillars went around the 
hall, forming four aisles. Above was an upper 
story, consisting of side chambers or galleries. 
This would make of the structure a large hall, 
open to the sky, the floor of which was sur¬ 
rounded by four rows of pillars, affording a 
promenade, above which were three tiers of gal¬ 
leries open to the interior, dividing each into 
fifteen compartments like the boxes of a theater, 
bat with doors communicating with each other. 
By consulting the plan below (Fig. 3) a good idea of 
Thenius’s arrangement can be gained. (3) Paine, 
Professor Paine (Solomon’s Temple , Capitol , etc., 
p. 17, sq.) places the palace on the north side of 
the temple, immediately adjoining its area, where 
the Tower of Antonia afterward stood, adducing 
2 Kings, ch. 11, in proof of his position. The 
entire structure he includes in one, “the house of 
the king” (1 Kings 7:1, sq.), and holds that the 
palace is the same as “ the house of the forest of 
Lebanon.” The pillars he distributes on the out¬ 
side of the building in rows of different heights, 
supporting the stories in terrace style. 

Figurative. Palace is used illustrative of 
the Church (Cant. 8:9), of children of the righteous 
(Psa. 144:12). 

PA'LAL (Heb. bbs, pawdawV, judge ), the son 
of Uzai, and one of those who assisted in rebuild¬ 
ing the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:25), B. C. 445. 

PALESTI'NA (Exod. 15:14; Isa. 14:29, 31), 
elsewhere Palkstinr (q, v.). 

PALESTINE. The term Palestine once (Joel 
3:4), and Pnleslmn three times (Exod. 15:14; 
Isa. 14:29, 39) hi A. Y, is the translation of the 
Heb. F'TO?! which is rendered in three other pas¬ 
sages (Psa. 60:8 ; 87:4 ; 108:9) Philistia , and in one 
(83:7) Philistines. In all of these the R. V. cor¬ 
rectly renders Philistia , which was the land of 
the Philistines, the Plain of Sharon. It will thus 
be seen that Palestine, in the ancient and modern 
geographical sense, is not a scriptural expression. 
The territory of the Israelites is variously defined 
as “the land of Canaan” (Gen. 17:8; Exod. 
6:4), 41 the land of the Ciumnnitcs” (Exod. 13:11), 
“of the Amorite, mid the Hitlite, and the Pern- 
zite, mid the Crmnanite, and the Hivite, and the 
Jebusite” (23:23), “the land which I give unto 
you ” (Lev. 23:10), “the land which he promised ” 
(Deut. 19:8), etc. The spies examined the land 
“from the wilderness of Zin unto Rehob, to the 
entering in of Hamath" (Num. 13:21), Joshua 
took all the land from Goshen to ,l Baal-gad in 
the valley of Lebanon, under Ilermon.” “ All 
Mount flermon” and Bashan and Gilead were 
conquered by Moses (Josh. 13:11). The inheri¬ 
tance of Israel was intended to extend to the 
Euphrates (Exod. 23:31; Deut. 1:7; Josh. 1:4), 
and did so under Saul (1 Chron. 5:9, 10) and Solo¬ 
mon (1 Kings 4:21). It was intended to include 
Phoenicia and Lebanon and Herrnon, mclndilig all 
Anti-Lebanon, but they were never conquered ( Deut. 
1:7; Josh. 1:4; 19:28; Judg. 1:31; 3:3), and have 
never been included under the term Palestine. 

1. Geography. Historical Palestine is the 
land of Israel, the land which was finally conquered 
by David and ruled by Solomon. It is divided by 
the depression of the Jordan valley, the Dead 
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PALESTINE 


Sea, and the ’Arabah into two parts—the western, 
Palestine proper, and the eastern, transjordanie 
Palestine. 

(1) Western Palestine. Palestine proper re¬ 
sembles in shape and size the State of New Hamp¬ 
shire. H Is bounded on the north by the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and Mount Lebanon; on the east by 
the Jordan, Dead Sea, and ’Arabah; on the south 



by the desert of ct-Tih; and on the west by the 
Mediterranean. Along the Moditermncan coast is 
a plain, about fifteen to twenty miles wide at its 
southernmost end* and gradually narrowing to the 
northward, until it ends at the westernmost point 
of Carmel. North of Carmel the Plain of Esdradon 
sweeps down to the sea, occupying the space be¬ 
tween Acre and Haifa. Prom Acre the plain nar¬ 
rows again, until it ends at the Ladder of Tyre. 
North of this precipitous pass the Phoenician 
Plain, varying in width from a mile or two to a 
few rods, follows the coast as far as Sidon, the 
extreme limit of historical Palestine to the north. 
At its narrowest portions the maritime plain is a 
mere beach, or sand dunes, which in some places 
attain a height of one hundred and fifty feet. In 


the broader portions, between the beach and the 
mountains, is a rolling champaign, from a few 
feet to four hundred in elevation, covered with a 
deep, fertile l<mm, 

East of the maritime plain, and parallel to it, is 
a series of mountain chains. Ascending from the 
plateau of the Tib the rounded summits about 
Hebron attain a height of about thirty-two hun¬ 
dred feet. The highest point in Jeru¬ 
salem is about twenty-seven hundred 
feet above the Mediterranean; the 
Mount of Olives, twenty-seven hundred 
atid twenty-four; Ebal and Genzim, 
twenty-seven hundred to three thou¬ 
sands ed-DOhi and Tabor, nineteen 
hundred; 8afed, twenty-seven hundred 
and seventy-five; Jebel Jermftk, four 
thousand, It will be seen from Lius 
series that there is no continuous ridge. 
The watershed zigzags from east to 
west and from west to east again, and 
at the Plain of Esdraelon descends to 
within one hundred and ten feet of the 
sea level. Everywhere! however, it lies 
considerably to the east of the central 
line of the range. From this water¬ 
shed the western face of the range 
slopes gradually toward the sea, while 
the eastern falls by escarpments and 
steep inclines to the chasm of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. Notwith¬ 
standing the gradual decline of the 
western slope, the ravines and ridges 
are so rugged llutt direct travel from 
north to south, across these gorges, is 
wellmgh impracticable, even for asses 
and mules. Hut on the shorter east¬ 
ern slope, which at the latitude of the 
Dead Sea falls to a depth of thirteen 
hundred feet greater than that of the 
western, the water, failing at ft rale of 
one hundred and ninety to two hundred 
and eighty feet to the mile, has worn 
out canons impassable by any creatures 
except birds. Hence all the north and 
south travel of the country has always 
passed, and must always pass, by one 
of three routes—along the coast plain, 
the central watershed, or the ueaa 
Spa roast, and the Jordan valley. 

From the northern hills of Samaria 
the chain of Carmel trends northwest, 
mid dips into the Mediterranean at the latitude 
of Haifa. North of this range ^ the great Plain 
of Esdraelon. This plain slopes gently from its 
highest point near Jczreel, one hundred and ten 
feet above the Mediterranean, westward about 
twenty-three miles to the sen. and more steeply 
eastward atmut fifteen mi lea to the Jordan. ! min 
the center of the plain one branch goes northeast¬ 
ward between ed-Dfihi and Tabor, a central 
branch to Ikisfln, and a third branch south¬ 
eastward between Jenntn and Gilbert. Jebel 
cd’Dfthi and Tabor are isolated peaks rising 
out of this beautiful green plain Kke islands from 
the. 

North of the Plain of Esdraelon rise the lulls of 
Galilee, the highest of Palestine. They end in the 
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PALESTINE 


Plain of Herj ’Ayfin, which is the northern limit 
of western Palestine. 

The Jordan valley commences in that of the 
Hasbani, on the western flank of Hermon. The 
fountain of ’Ain Furar is seventeen hundred feet 
above the Mediterranean. At Tel Sheikh Yusftf 
this stream is joined by the Banias, which is com¬ 
posed of the streams draining the eastern spur of 
Hermon, the principal fountains being those of 
Tel el-Kadi and Banias, Below Tel Sheikh Yusflf 
the valley is spread out into a morass, 
penetrable only by boats, and ending in 
the Hftleh, a lake seven feet above the 
Mediterranean. For the distance of nine 
miles between the Lake of el-Hflleh and 
that of Tiberias the valley descends six 
hundred and eighty-nine feet, the mean 
level of that lake being six hundred and 
eighty-two feet below the sea. Thence 
for sixty-six miles to the'Dead Sea it 
descends nearly six hundred and ten feet 
more, to a total depth of twelve hun¬ 
dred and ninety-two feet below the ocean. 

The width of the Jordan is from forty- 
five to one hundred and eighty feet, and 
its depth from three to twelve. It flows 
between two sets of banks—the lower, 
which marks the border of the stream at 
ordinary times, and the upper, sometimes 
twenty feet higher, which it attains dur¬ 
ing freshets. The valley, at its broadest 
part, at the parallel of Jericho, is about 
twelve miles wide. A series of terraces 
at various elevations from one hundred 
and thirty feet to six hundred, is found 
at various places along the Jordan val¬ 
ley and Dead Sea basin, indicating the 
ancient levels of the lake, which once 
extended from the northern ’Arabah to 
the Sea of Tiberias. Other raised 
beaches near Safed, and along the flanks 
of the ’Arabah, indicate that this lake 
once extended from the southern ’Ara- 
bah to the Hftleh. The Dead Sea is in¬ 
closed by mountains rising about four 
thousand feet from its surface, and in 
most places leaving not even a beach 
between their steep, often precipitous, 
sides and the sea. South of the Dead 
Sea the valley gradually rises into the 
’Arabah, until at Gliurundul, about forty 
miles from ’Akabah, it attains an eleva¬ 
tion of seven hundred feet. Beyond this 
point the drainage is into the Red Sea at 
’Akabah. The length of the ’Arabah 
is about one hundred miles, and its 
breadth from two to sixteen. Its walls 
are grander, and far more desolate than 
those of the Ghor (the Jordan valley). 

(2) Eastern Palestine may be said to commence 
in the tableland of Edom, overlooking the Arabian 
Desert to the east and et-Tih to the west. Unlike 
the tableland of et-Tih, the land of Edom con¬ 
tains much fertile soil, and has been densely popu¬ 
lated. It is still cultivated in places, and is capa¬ 
ble of yielding abundance u of corn and wine ” 
and “ the fatness of the earth ” (Gen. 27:39). The 
extensive ruins of Petra, Bosrah, Elath, Ezion- 


geber, Maon, and numerous other cities prove the 
capabilities of this now almost deserted land. A 
mountain range, culminating in the peak of Mount 
Hor (Nebi Harfin), midway between the Dead Sea 
and ’Akabah, forty-eight hundred feet above the 
Mediterranean and over six thousand above the 
Dead Sea, trends north and south through the 
length of Edom. 

Continuous with this range, but of less eleva¬ 
tion, is the tableland of Moab and Gilead. Along 


the western crest of this plateau rise numerous 
rounded summits, among which may be noted 
Jebel el-Maslhbiyeh, Neba, Hflsha’, Jil’ad, and er- 
Rubud. This country has been one of the most 
densely populated of the land of Israel, and con¬ 
tains such ruins as Ma’in, Hesb&n, Metlebn, ’Am¬ 
man, and Jerash. With all the drawbacks of 
Turkish misrule it still supports a considerable 
population. 
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Location of the Tribes. 

I Judnh. VII Issachar. 

II SimeoD. VIU Zebu Ion. 

III Benjamin. IX Asher. 

IV Dan. X Nipt tali. 

V Kuhrnlni. XI EUftnuieh (W). 

VI Manauch (E). XII Gad. 

XIII Reuben. 
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The tableland of Gilead descends at the latitude 
of the southern end of the Sea of Tiberias to the 
lower tableland of Haur&n and the Leja (Bashan). 
This volcanic plain, about forty miles broad and 
sixty long, is bounded on the east by the Jebel 
ed-Duruz (“ hill of Bashan ”), the highest peak of 
which is not less than fifty-four hundred feet 
above the Mediterranean. This range slopes east 
to the Arabian Desert. The tableland is con¬ 
tinuous northward with that of Damascus. It 
was once the home of a teeming population, and a 
civilization represented by the gigantic ruins of 
es-Suleim, Konawat, Dra’ah, Sliuhba, etc. The 
range of Gilead is continued northward over the 
tableland of Jaul&h, which forms part of the 
Hauran plateau, in a series of detached extinct 
volcanoes. North of this plain towers the snow- 
clad peak of Hermon, continued by the Anti-Leb¬ 
anon chain to the “ entering in of Hamath,” 
opposite Mount Hor, which is probably Rijal el- 
’Asherah, the northernmost peak of the mass of 
Jebel Makmel, at the northern end of Lebanon. 

(3) Rivers. Most of the so-called rivers of 
Palestine are mere winter torrents, or flow only 
during the winter and early spring. Only the 
Leontes and the Jordan carry large volumes of 
water during the summer. Some of the rivers of 
western Palestine, as the ’Aujeh, the Zerka, the 
Mukatta’ (Kish on), and others in eastern Pales¬ 
tine, as the Jarmfik(Hieromax),the Zerka(Jabbok), 
the Zerka-Ma’in (Callirrhoe), the Mu’jib (Arnon), 
carry a greatly diminished stream all the summer. 
Most of the rest are quite dry through the later 
spring months, the whole summer, and the early 
months of autumn, except when an occasional un¬ 
timely rain fills their channels. The streams of the 
Tih and ’Arabah are usually dry in winter also, 
except during the heavy stoi'ms. Then their dry 
beds are suddenly filled with raging torrents, the 
transporting power of which is witnessed by the 
vast masses of bowlders, gravel, and driftwood 
which incumber their beds. 

The principal watercourses of western Palestine 
are: 

The ’Arish (“ the River of Egypt ”), which drains 
the Tih, and is the boundary between Egypt and 
Palestine. It is only a winter torrent. The Sheri 1 , 
which debouches south of Gaza; Wady el-Hesi, 
between uaza andAsnkelon; iNahr iluDin, soutli 
of Jaffa, anu ei-’Auia north of it: Nahr Iskander- 
unah and Nahr Mefjir, south of Caesarea, and ez- 
Zerki north of it; the Kish on (Mukatta 1 ), a con¬ 
siderable river in winter and spring, and the 
Kaaimtyeh, the name for the Leontes near its 
mouth. Einally the Auwwaly, which flows into 
the sea a little north of Sidon. There are no 
perennial streams on the eastern slope of western 
Palestine. 

The Jordan, the origin and course of which has 
been before described, is far the most considerable 
river of the land. It receives from eastern Pales¬ 
tine Wady Saif an, the Jnrmfik {ITieronmx), which 
drains Bashan, Wady elJArab, Wady LVjlhn ez- 
Zerkii (.Jubbok), Wady Nlmrin, and Wady Or- 
Ramoh. Into the eastern border of the Dead Sea 
How the Zerka-Ma’in (Calllrrhfie), the Mu’jib 
(Arnon), Wady Kcrak (the brook Zercd), and Wady 
el-Hesi. 


In addition to these more considerable water 
courses there descend from the highlands of both 
eastern and western Palestine innumerable wadies, 
through which, during the Storms, flow torrents 
of great magnitude and sublimity, but which in no 
sense realize our ideas of rivers. 

(4) Fountains. The stratified structure of most 
of Palestine favors the formation of subterranean 
streams, which often flow to great distances, and 
break out at numerous points in copious fountains, 
on which the I mbit ability of the country for the 
most part depends. Most of these are of cool, 
limpid, sweet water; some are of large size, and 
give rise to considerable streams. Such are the 
fountains of Fiji, Zebedani, and others in Anti-Leb¬ 
anon; ’Ain Furar, Bani&s, and Leddan, at the 
base of Hermon, Beisan and ’Ain es-Sultan in the 
Jordan valley, and the sources of the Leontes 
and the Orontes in Ccelesyria. Others, as the in¬ 
numerable village and city fountains, are sufficient 
for the supply of all the wants of the inhabitants, 
and often furnish a large surplus, which is led 
away in aqueducts, or stored in reservoirs, for 
irrigation. Others are saline, and these are for 
the most part warm or hot, as the fountains of 
M s k&j (Gadurn) 80 to 110 degrees Fahrenheit; 
Tiberias, 143 degrees Fahrenheit; Hamamlm Sulei¬ 
man (Callirrhoe), 140 degrees Fahrenheit, and a 
considerable number of other thermal springs about 
the Dead Sea. 

(5) Wells, cisterns, reservoirs. No inconsid¬ 
erable part of the water used for household pur¬ 
poses and irrigation is obtained from wells, which 
are not infrequently one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet deep. The water is usually raised 
by a simple machinery, worked by mules, asses, 
horses, or horned cattle. Large quantities of 
rain water are stored in cisterns hewn in the rock, 
or built, usually underground. In ancient times, 
when the population was more dense, much more 
use was made of water so collected, and the allu¬ 
sions to cisterns in Scripture are numerous and 
forcible. Reservoirs of the largest size are found 
in some parts of Palestine as the Birak Sulei¬ 
man (Solomon’s Pools), the reservoirs about Ai, 
those in the ruins of Medeba, and the enormous 
excavations under Jerusalem and the Naumachia 
at Bosrah, etc. 

Z. lieoiogy. The oldest rocks are those of 
Arabia Petrasa. which are spread out in all their 
vivid coloring, as on a geological map, in the Sina- 
itic peninsula. They are composed of granite, 
syenite, porphyry, felstone, diorite, basalt, tuff, 
and conglomerate. They extend northward in 
the mountains of Edom to Jebel esh-Shumrah, 
east of the Dead Sea, and crop out in two isolated 
masses in the Tih. They are rocks of vast an¬ 
tiquity, referred by Fraas, Dawson, and Hull to 
the Archaean or Laurentian formation. The masses 
of these various rocks are rent and penetrated by 
dykes of other sorts, as granite by diorite and 
porphyry, and gneiss by granite, porphyry, and 
diorite, and metamorphic schists by all of the 
above. All of these formations are capped in 
places by Nubian sandstones and cretaceous lime¬ 
stone. In the neighborhood of Jebel Harfin are 
large masses composed of ashes and tuff, forming 
a cement for boulders and pebbles of more ancient 
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rocks, imbedded in their layers. These again are 
rent and injected with igneous matters, due to 
later eruptions of lava. Hull believes that the 
eruptive rocks may be of the lower Paleozoic age, 
possibly corresponding to the Huronian. Above 
these ancient rocks is the desert sandstone of the 
Carboniferous era. It is usually colored purple, 
red, brown, and variegated. Its thickness varies 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
fifty feet. It extends northward in the mountains 
of Edom as far as the latitude of Kerak. It is in 
many places capped by limestone strata of the 
carboniferous age. Above the desert sandstone 
is the Nubian sandstone, which also sometimes 
overlies directly the crystalline and metamorphic 
rocks. It is referable to the Cretaceous era. Its 
coloration is more vivid than that of the desert 
sandstone, yellow, white, brown, orange, black, 
purple. It extends from Sitmi northward along 
the mountains of Edom to the Dead Sea, and 
thence along the western crest of the plateau of 
Moab, thence with a slight interruption to Gilead 
as far as the latitude of Nablus, It is du&, ac¬ 
cording to Hull, to the submergence of extensive 
areas under the waters of estuaries and restricted 
basins. Overlying the Nubian sandstone are the 
Cenomanien Cretaceous beds, formed under a 
broad sea area, including the northern part of the 
Sahara to the Atlas, the land between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, Arabia Petrasa, Palestine, and 
Syria, and the Euphrates plateau. They are closely 
associated with the Nummulite Cretaceous beds 
which flank the Tih and the plateau of western 
Palestine toward the west. These beds form the 
overlying mass of the plateau of et-Tih and west¬ 
ern Palestine, as well as the two chains of Leba¬ 
non and Coelesyria. The lowest strata of these 
are Eocene, but it is often difficult to mark the 
transition from the Cretaceous, and equally so from 
the Cretaceous to the Tertiary. The limestone is 
frequently traversed by bands of chert, or flint 
nodules of greater or less size are disseminated 
through its substance. The limestone is derived 
from the transformation of the calcareous matter 
of marine shells, and the chert and flints from the 
replacement of the carbonate of lime by silica in 
solution. The thickness of the Nummulite beds 
is estimated by Hull at one thousand feet, and 
that of the Cretaceous at two thousand to three 
thousand. In Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon the latter 
are in some places not less than ten thousand feet. 
Along the western border of the Cretaceous region 
of Judea and Samaria are extensive beds of cal¬ 
careous sandstone, belonging to the upper Eocene 
period. There is also a limestone conglomerate 
belonging to this same period on some of the 
mountains overlooking the Dead Sea. The Mio¬ 
cene period is unrepresented in Palestine and its 
borders. The Pliocene is represented by raised 
beaches. The Miocene seas overflowed a large 
part of the coast plain, submerged the plain of 
Esdraelon, and made an island of Ras Beirfit, at 
the same time that they washed the base of the 
hills at Luxor, and connected the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. Numerous raised beaches, with 
conglomerates of pebbles, represent this period. 
A striking section of one of them is to be seen at 
Lukandat el-Matrlln, about three and one half 
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kilometers from Beirut, on the Damascus road. 
An extensive raised beach, containing a largo 
number of shells of species still found in the ad¬ 
jacent sea, was visited by the writer in 1884, and 
described in Nature , August 21, of that year. 
The Pliocene is also represented by lacustrine 
beds in the Jordan-’Arabah valley. One of the 
most remarkable of these is Jebel Usdum, a ter¬ 
race seven by one and one half miles in extent, 
and one hundred and fifty feet high. Another is 
that of the Lisdn. Others are seen on both sides 
of the Jordan as far north as the Hfileh. Similar 
beds are found in Sinai. Finally Hull refers to 
the sand dunes of the coast and the ’Arabah as 
the disintegration of. the Cretaceous sandstone. 
The writer believes that they are due to the drift¬ 
ing of sand from the African coast, owing to the 
set of the current under the influence of the pre¬ 
vailing southwest winds, the same winds propelling 
it after being cast up on the shore. The trend of 
the sand hills is always from southwest to north¬ 
east. Since the digging of the Suez Canal, and the 
constant dredging at its outlet, the drift of sand 
has notably diminished. 

Tertiary volcanic rocks are met with about the 
Lake of Tiberias and in Haur£n, and the table 
land of Moab. Hull refers the outbreaks which 
resulted in their formation to the Pliocene pe¬ 
riod. 

During the Cretaceous and Eocene ages most or 
all of Palestine lay under the sea, and limestone 
strata several thousand feet in thickness were de¬ 
posited. At the dawn of the Miocene these strata 
were uplifted, and the contour of the land was 
marked out, and has remained substantially the 
same to the present day. 

The Jordan-’Arabah valley was formed by a 
great fault, a longitudinal fissure, over two hun¬ 
dred miles in length, by which the western por¬ 
tion has sunken far below the eastern. This fault 
is the center of very great seismic disturbances, 
extending for a considerable distance east and 
west, after which the strata are comparatively 
level or but slightly disturbed. The same is true 
of the Nile valley, which is along the line of a 
similar fault, and at a certain distance on either 
side of which the strata are comparatively undis¬ 
turbed. It was during the Miocene period that 
the liver valleys were excavated, and the Dead 
Sea, formerly a lake about two hundred miles 
long, was contracted to its present dimensions. 

During the Pluvial period the great Jordan lake 
regained its ancient dimensions, two hundred miles 
long, and two thousand six hundred feet deep at 
its deepest part. Gradually, as the rainfall less¬ 
ened, it shrank again into the present limits of 
the Dead Sea. During the period of expansion 
the lake was doubtless salt, but not so much so as 
to prevent the development of animal life in its 
waters. The shells in the marl of the ’Arabah 
valley proved that mollusks lived at that epoch. 
But, as the sea contracted, all its inhabitants, ex¬ 
cept those in the neighborhood of the mouths of 
the fresh-water streams flowing into it, died. 
While a portion of its salt may have been derived 
from the sea at a time when its waters were con¬ 
nected with the Mediterranean or Red Sea or both, 
the greater part is undoubtedly due to gradual 
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accumulation by evaporation of the water carried 
into it bv rivers. 

3. Soil. The soil of Palestine is renowned for 
its fertility. As we have seen in the foregoing 
geological survey, a large portion of the land is 
composed of limestone rocks and chalk, which 
constantly supply the mineral constituents most 
useful to the crops. Considerable areas are un¬ 
derlaid by volcanic rocks, the soil from which fur- 
nishes the rich harvests of Hauran and el-Leja. 
Along the seacoast, and in a few places in the 
red sandstone mountains, the soil is sandy. While 
too light for the cereals this soil is well adapted 
to the stone pine, large groves of which are cul¬ 
tivated for timber and fuel. Where this soil hap¬ 
pens to have been mingled with a fair proportion 
of organic constituents, and is well impregnated 
with iron oxide, it is suitable for certain crops, 
particularly leguminous plants. 

Much of the soil which originally covered the 
hills and mountains has been washed away, owing 
to denudation of forests and lack of human care. 
Wherever the bare hillsides are worked over, and 
the stones picked out and built into terrace walls, 
and the earth banked up behind them, the farmer 
reaps a rich reward. A large part of the mul¬ 
berry trees, which furnish food for the silk worms, 
are cultivated on terraces constructed on steep 
mountain sides. Olive trees, oaks, pines, figs, 
vines, and even grain flourish on these terraces. 
Year by year more surface for cultivation is re¬ 
claimed in this way. Even where terraces are im¬ 
practicable, trees may be cultivated by planting 
seeds in the crevices of the rocks. Were the pro¬ 
tection to industry such as to secure its proper 
rewards, there would be few waste places even in 
the most rugged mountains. And should the now 
bare mountain tops be replanted with trees, a ma¬ 
terial increase of the rainfall might be expected and 
the season of rains would be somewhat prolonged. 

4. Climate. There is no region in the world 
of so limited un area which lias such varieties of 
climate as Palestine. That of the seacoast plains 
is similar to that of the southern coasts of Spain 
and Italy. That of the hill country resembles that 
of the hill country of the same regions. It may be 
characterized as subtropical or warm temperate. 
The palm and the banana flourish to a height of sev¬ 
eral hundred feet above the sea. On passing the 
watershed toward the east the climate suddenly 
changes to a tropical heat, and in the Jordan val¬ 
ley reaches the torrid temperature of the Sudan 
and of southern Mesopotamia and India. On 
climbing to the eastern plateau the climate again 
changes to the dry, breezy character of the Persian 
steppes. In the Tih, and especially in the ’Ara- 
bah, the almost perpetual hot siroccos of spring 
and summer, with the occasional bitter cold winds 
of winter, recall the climate of the Sahara. Fi¬ 
nally, as we mount to the higher regions of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, we pass through the various 
stages of temperate climate to the region of per¬ 
petual snow. 

(1) Temperature. Frost is very rare on the 
seacoast plain. The temperature seldom falls be¬ 
low 60 degrees Fahrenheit in midwinter. True 
snow is almost unknown. Hail, however, is com¬ 
mon. A few hundred feet above the sea water 


freezes many times during the winter. The bleak 
summits of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon are covered 
with snow for several months of the year, and iso¬ 
lated snowdrifts of considerable size remain on the 
highest peaks, and are covered by the fresh fall 
of the ensuing season. The average midsummer 
temperature of Beirut in the shade, at 10 a. m., is 
about 84 degrees Fahrenheit; it seldom rises to 
90 degrees, and very rarely higher. The air be¬ 
ing loaded with moisture is very sultry and ener¬ 
vating. At a height of two thousand five hundred 
feet on Lebanon, during the same season and at 
the same hour, the temperature is about *75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The air being drier is also relatively 
less oppressive. The variation between day and 
night is usually not more than 10 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit during the summer, sometimes less. ,In the 
Jordan valley and in the basin of the Dead Sea a 
morning temperature of 100 to 120 degrees Fah¬ 
renheit is common in midsummer. The steamy 
air makes this temperature very oppressive. The 
temperature of the interior plains often reaches 
100 to 110 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade. The 
night temperature is also often almost as high as 
that of the day. That of winter is low, and the 
winds, with an uninterrupted sweep of many hun¬ 
dreds of miles, are bitterly cold. 

(2) Rainfall. The warm air blowing from the 
North African coast over the eastern bight of the 
Mediterranean becomes saturated with moisture, 
which, on contact with the cool atmosphere of the 
mountain ranges, is precipitated in copious rains, 
more abundant in the higher regions, less so in 
the lower and along the coast. Much of the mois¬ 
ture is thus extracted from the air before it passes 
the watershed of western Palestine. After being 
driven over the torrid Glior, where very little rain 
falls, it again encounters a long range of moun¬ 
tains, and most of the remaining moisture is precip¬ 
itated. The rainfall of eastern Palestine is there¬ 
fore much less than that ;of western; that of 
Anti-Lebanon much less than that of Lebanon; that 
of Damascus is still less. The average rainfall for 
the coast of northern Palestine is about thirty-five 
inches, but the amount lessen's toward the south. 
At Jaffa it is from fifteen to twenty inches. The 
downpour is greater on the mountains than on the 
maritime plain. On Lebanon, at a height of about 
two thousand five hundred feet, it sometimes 
reaches fifty inches, or even more. At Jerusalem 
it is about twenty-six. In the Jordan and Dead 
Sea valley it is very small. That of Damascus is 
not more than twenty inches. 

5. Scenery. The landscape of Palestine has a 
strange charm for Western travelers. The atmos¬ 
phere is sometimes so clear that a mountain a 
hundred miles away can be plainly seen. At 
others a dreamy mist softens all outlines and 
hides the ruggedness of the barren hills. The bril¬ 
liant sunshine develops the coloring of the rocks 
and soil, of sky and sea. The cities are usually 
surrounded by vast orchards of figs, pomegranates, 
peaches, plums, apricots, apples, bananas, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, and olives, and along the coast 
the feathery palm waves its graceful tuft of 
leaves high over all. In the midst of this lovely 
oasis of verdure and fertility is the city with its 
terraced roofs, its domes, its minarets, and per- 
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haps its battlemented walls and its picturesque 
towers. Who is not enchanted as he looks from 
a neighboring hilltop over Nablus or Sidon or 
Beirut or Damascus ? On the hilltops or under 
the shade of a solitary holm oak, or amid a grove 
of these noble trees, a white-domed wely adds to 
the picturesqueness of many a view. On the 
most commanding headlands and mountain spurs 
the great monasteries form an impressive feature, 
which is rendered more attractive by the culti¬ 
vated terraces and wooded hills which surround 
them and furnish an indication of their wealth. 
Then there are the castles which crown the almost 
inaccessible jagged peaks. Few features of this 
land are more impressive than such majestic for- 
tresses as Banias, esh-Shukif, Hunin, and a score 
of others. Palestine has a greater variety of 
scenery than any country of the same size on the 
globe. The Tih, the ’Arabah, and the basin of the 
Dead Sea are stony, sandy deserts swept by winds, 
bleak at times in winter, but burning in summer, 
scarcely diversified by an oasis, a “ great and ter¬ 
rible wilderness,” inhabited by a few thousand 
Arabs of the baser sort. Even this frightful 
waste has its attractions; the vivid contrasting 
colors of the bare rocks, black and white, yellow 
and red, green and gray. The awful chasms in 
the mountain sides, still as death in summer, but 
filled in winter with raging yeasty cataracts; the 
broad, gravelly plains, and the strange, naked 
mountains of porphyry, sandstone, and limestone, 
the cliffs and terraces, the wadies, rivers of water 
in winter, rivers of bowlders and gravel in sum¬ 
mer ; the Dead Sea, hidden in its basin of weird 
mountains thirteen hundred feet below the sea, 
with its leaden waters overhung by a steamy mist, 
its shores fringed with the bleached skeletons of 
long dead trees and shrubs, the streams pouring 
into it adding bitterness from the numerous ther¬ 
mal springs on the mountain sides, the Jordan 
emptying its millions of tons of sweet water into 
an abyss which is ever becoming more salt and 
bitter. Then there is the Jordan, winding like a 
serpent for two hundred miles between its double 
fringe of willows, tamarisks, poplars, and olean¬ 
ders, its canes and reeds, hemmed in on either side 
by mountain ranges riven by the tremendous 
power of the torrents which have torn their gorges 
thousands of feet through the solid rock to reach 
a river which for most of its course flows far be¬ 
low the ocean surface. Surely the Jordan has no 
fellow among rival rivers 1 Ilermon, seen from 
the torrid plain at the head of the Dead Sea, far 
away between the mountain walls which inclose 
the Ghor, its snowy summit towering above the 
clouds, is alone among mountains. Jerusalem, 
seen from the southern shoulder of the Mount of 
Olives, as Christ saw it when the people met him 
with palm branches and garments strewn in his 
pathway, and when children shouted hosanna— 
Jerusalem with its domes and minarets, its tur- 
retted and battlemented walls, its Moriah, its 
Zion, its Bezetha, its Acra, surrounded by olive 
groves, with the valley of Jehoshaphat in the fore¬ 
ground, Olivet on the right, the valley of the sons 
of Hinnom on the left, is still the desire of all 
nations. The valley of Jezreel, with its sea of 
waving green, Tabor and Little Hermon and Oil- 


boa reposing on its bosom, apart from all the 
thrilling history of which it has been the witness, 
is one of the beauty spots of the earth. The Sea 
of Galilee, approached from the overhanging hills- 
on its western side, with Hermon looking into it 
from the northeast, the hills of Bashan, beyond 
the Hauran plain to the east, and the chasm of 
the Jordan flanked by its inclosing mountains to 
the south, with Tiberias under the feet, is a dream 
of beauty and fascination. Everywhere the 
scenery of Palestine is a series of surprises to the 
traveler. He is astonished by the picturesque¬ 
ness of the villages and towns, the grandeur of the 
ravines, the beauty of the groves and orchards, the 
number and variety of the flowers, the ravishing 
sunsets and moonlight and sunrises, the deep blue 
of the sea and sky, and the marvelous effect of 
the brilliant sunlight which bathes the whole land¬ 
scape in crystal radiance. 

6. Productions. As might be expected from 
the varied surface and exposure of the different 
parts of Palestine and its great diversity of cli¬ 
mate, its productions are diverse and numerous, 

(1) Grain, etc. Almost all vegetables and fruits 
of temperate climates are raised here. The white 
mulberry is planted for the sake of its leaves, 
which are used first as food for the silk worms, 
and later in the season for cows and sheep. Of 
the cereals wheat, barley, rice, maize, sorghum, 
and sesame are widely cultivated. Rye and oats 
are not suited to the climate and are not sown. 
White beans, horse beans, string beans, peas, 
chick peas, lentils and lupine are raised every¬ 
where. Medick (medicago saliva) is sown as a 
forage plant. Potatoes and colocasia are staples. 
Cabbages, cauliflowers, artichokes, parsnips, car¬ 
rots, celery, lettuce of two kinds, radishes, water¬ 
melons, cantelopes, pumpkins, squash, cucumbers, 
mukti (a species of cucumber), carobs, tomatoes, 
eggplants, tobacco, and sugar cane reach an excel¬ 
lent development. 

(2) The Fruits are grapes, of many kinds; figs, 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons, citrons, manda¬ 
rins. dates, apples, pears, medlars, Japanese med¬ 
lars, peaches, plums, damsons, nectarines, apricots, 
cherries, persimmons, jujubes, mulberries, straw¬ 
berries, blackberries, edible pine, walnuts, olives, 
and bananas, which are cultivated here, and supe¬ 
rior varieties flrp found in t.hp. markpfs 

(3) Plants and Trees. Of medicinal plants 
castor oil, valerian, dill, fennel, anise, rue, mus¬ 
tard, scammony, nutgalls, and poppy are exam¬ 
ples. Of textile plants flax, hemp, jute, and vari¬ 
ous reeds for making mats flourish. Of dyestuffs 
we have saffron, carthamus, madder, and cochi¬ 
neal. Of trees cedar, juniper, pine, maple, tama¬ 
risk, terebinth, spruce, sycamore, beech, eucalyp¬ 
tus, oak, hornbeam, poplar, willow, pride of India, 
and the fruit trees before named, of which several 
furnish valuable timber. 

(4) Flowers. Of wild flowers the variety and 
beauty are very great. Conspicuous are the crimson 
and scarlet ranunculus, the crimson and scarlet and 
blue anemone, the crimson poppy, stock, rocket, 
malcolmia, diplotaxis, isatis, chorispora, caper, 
mignonette, rock rose, sun rose, violets, numerous 
carnations and campions, whitlow wort, tamarlnk t 
many St. John’s worts, marsh mallows, lavatera, 
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several beautiful flaxes, fagonias, geraniums, pelar¬ 
gonium, sorrel, lupine, calycotome, spartium; many 
pretty trigonellas and medicks, with curious fruits; 
a large number of showy clovers, lotuses, psora- 
leas ; a hundred and twenty kinds of milk vetch, 
many of them with curious fruits and others with 
noli me tangere thorns; several species of onobrv- 
chis, with curious fruits, many vetches and vetch- 
lings ; some beautiful orobi, two cassias, the Judas 
tree, several acacias, the rosaceous fruit trees, 
several blackberries, with showy pink 
flowers; a number of roses, loosestrife, 
willow-herb; a multitude of fine umbellif- 
ers, more beautiful in fruit than in flower; 
cornel, viburnum, honeysuckle, valerian, 
several species of cephalaria and scabious, 
boneset, golden-rod, daisies, some brilliant 
helichrysums and elecampanes, fleabanes, 
many yarrows, chamomiles and chamse- 
melums, four chrysanthemums, a number 
of pyrethrums, a fine doronicum, numer¬ 
ous groundsels and calendulas, a host of 
thistles and allied thorny composites, 
some with heads as large as artichokes; 
fifty star thistles, chicory, hawkweeds, 
dandelions, salsifies, harebells, Venus’s 
looking-glass, two species of arbutus, a 
heath, a rhododendron; several beautiful 
acantholimons and sea lavenders, a prim¬ 
rose, two cyclamens, a jasmine, two 
periwinkles, a number of curious asclepi- 
ads, centauries; several heliotropes, com- 
frey; several showy buglosses, alkanets, 
forget-me-nots, viper’s bugloss; many 
onosmas, morning-glories and bindweeds; 
showy henbanes, a host of mulleins, 
snapdragons, digitalis, many speedwells, 
broomrapes, scores of labiates, with 
effective inflorescence ; amaranths, about 
thirty-five or forty sum 11 orchids, some 
gorgeous irises and pretty crocuses, glad* 
ioli (perhaps w tho lilies of the field”), 
s tern berg ins, pauera t i uius, ix iol i rions, 
narcissi; twenty-one genera of liliaceous 
plants with many showy species; ninety- 
nine genera and nearly three hundred 
and fifty species of sedges and grasses, 
and about twenty-five species of ferns. 

7, History. The first glimpse of the 
history of Palestine is found in Genesis 
(ch, 10). Canaan, the son of Hum, hi the 
father of Sidon, i e., the Phoenician 
stock; He th, i. the Hi tines; the 
Jebusite, a local tribe in and about Jerusalem; 
the Amorite, men of the hills ; the Girgashite, an 
unknown stock; the Hivite, peasantry or fellahin; 
the Arkite, citizens of Arka, in northern Phoeni¬ 
cia; the Sinite,people from some locality near Arka; 
the Arvadite, inhabitants of the island of Arvad 
off Tartos; the Zemarite, inhabitants of Sumra, 
and the Hamathite, the inhabitants of Hamath. 
“ And afterward were the inhabitants of the Ca- 
naanite spread abroad, and the border of the Ca- 
naanite was from Sidon, as thou goest toward 
Gerar unto Gaza; as thou goest toward Sodom 
and Gomorrah and Adma and Zeboim unto 
Lasha.” These boundaries are substantially those 
of Canaan, and later those of Palestine. Some of 


the primitive inhabitants of Canaan are called 
Rephaim=£Mmte (Deut. 11:11, 20; 3:11; Num. 
13:33). The Amorites appear to belong to this 
race, as also the Emim, the Zamzummims or Zu- 
zims, Ammon or Ham, and the Anakim, who are 
described as redoubtable giants. They inhabited 
the hill countries, both east and west of the Jor¬ 
dan. The term is equivalent to “ highlander.” 
While Canaan is represented as the father of all 
Palestine, the Canaanites (“ lowlanders ”) are one 


family or group of the seed of Canaan. They in¬ 
habited the Philistine plains and the Jordan valley. 
The Ho rites were the aborigines of Edom, and ap¬ 
pear to have been a race of savage mountaineers. 
The Amalekites were a Bedouin stock, inhabiting 
the ’Arabah, the Tih, and Sinai, where their de¬ 
scendants still live a more or less predatory life. 
The Hittites were mountaineers proceeding from 
the Taurus, who extended their conquests south¬ 
ward to Hamath and Carchemish, and finally to 
southern Canaan. Some of them were in Hebron 
in Abraham’s day. Ezekiel says (16:3) that the 
father of Jerusalem was an Amorite, and the 
mother a Hittite. During the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties of Egypt the Egyptians 
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mainly attempted to break the Hittite power. 
Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the oppression, finally 
made a treaty with them. It was not until the 
time of Sargon (B. C. 717) that they were finally 
expelled from Palestine and Mesopotamia and 
driven back into Asia Minor. 

The earliest mention of Palestine in Babylonian 
records is its conquest by Naram-su, son of Sar¬ 
gon of Akkad, about B. C. 3750. It was called 
then “the land of the Amorites.” His conquests 
extended also to Cyprus. About B. C. 2700 other 
Babylonian records show that an extensive com¬ 
merce existed between Babylonia and Palestine. 
The inference is almost inevitable that it de¬ 
pended upon the maintenance of the ancient 
suzerainty of Babylon. About B. C. 2300 a Baby¬ 
lonian king styles himself king of “ the land of the 
Amorites.” Babylonian science and writing existed 
in Palestine at that time, and relics of them have 
been found there and in Tel el-Amarna. Not 
until the reign of Thothmes III was Palestine 
finally conquered by Egypt, B. C. 1481, in a great 
battle near Megiddo. The Tel el-Amarna tablets 
..give many details of the Egyptian occupation of 
Palestine. 

About B. C. 1400 the Hittites began to conquer 
large portions of Palestine, and the Amorites and 
Canaanites to regain their independence from 
Egypt. Edom had never submitted to the Egyp¬ 
tian yoke. Under Rameses II Palestine and Syria 
were temporarily reconquered. At the time of 
the Exodus Palestine was still a part of the Egyp¬ 
tian empire. Partly, no doubt, as the result of the 
ingulfing of the Egyptian army in the Red Sea, 
but also of the decline of, Egyptian power toward 
the close of the nineteenth dynasty, its Asiatic 
possessions were lost. 

During the sojourn of the patriarchs in Pales¬ 
tine they doubtless found both the Hebrew and 
Babylonian languages a medium of polite inter¬ 
course, and the political affinities of the land a 
.sure protection. When Jacob’s sons went into 
Egypt the rulers were the Hvksos. Asiatic princes, 
with Babylonian culture, and friendly to Asiatics, 
so that it was no violence to national nreiudice 


ham migrated to Palestine he visited lands well 
known to his ancestors and compatriots, as 
his own fatherland was well known to them. 
The country was not then known by this name, 
nor was this name in use, even for a part of 
the land of the patriarchs, until the arrival 
of the Philistines, after most or all of the 
patriarchs had passed away. So far as it was 
known by any one name, Canaan would be the 
term* Abimcleuh, spoken of (Gen., ch. 21) as king 
of the Philistines, was not of that race, but is so 
designated because he lived in a land which was 
known by that name at the time the record was 
written. 

The history of the Israelites from the exodus to 
the captivity is given with so much detail in the 
Bible that it is unnecessary for vis to present more 
than the leading outlines. A t a date, variously given 
as B. C, 1492-1200, they 
finally left Egypt. After 
forty years in the wilder¬ 
ness they entered Canaan. 
In a few years they con¬ 
quered most of eastern 
and western Palestine. 
They failed, however, to 
subdue part of the Philis¬ 
tine plain, all of Phoeni¬ 
cia, Lebanon, and Anti-Leb¬ 
anon, and even part of 
the highlands of Judea, 
including Jerusalem, the 
future capital, and all of Edom and Moab. In the 
time of Saul and David the kingdom was consoli¬ 
dated from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
and from Phoenicia to the Red Sea. In the days 
of Rehoboam the kingdom was divided, and Judah 
and Benjamin, with a part of the Tih, and some 
times Edom, formed the kingdom of Judah, and 
northern and eastern Palestine that of Israel, with 
ten tribes. Jeroboam tried to draw away the hearts 
of Israel from Jerusalem, as a religious center, by 
establishing a focus of idolatry at Beth-el, a few 
miles to the north. At first this effort was only 
navtiflllv Riinrcssfnl And cvpti Into into t.h« 



for Joseph to be made grand vizier. When the 

Term ('ll i t no ^rn.'A riTiriTinaciAfl i f Tirnci Vrrp n T-w-T- .if 
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African descent, who knew not Joseph and hated 
all that belonged to Babylonia. When the Israel- 

lt.PS rarrifi t.n Carman hnt.h TT.crvntia-n nnr? ’Rahvlrmicm 


history of the divided commonwealth the pious 
Israelites turned to the temple and worship of 
Jerusalem with an irrepressible yearning. So 
late as the time of Elijah seven thousand people 
in Turooi not tmwoH +Vip knee *o B qq ! 


suzerainty were at an end, and the Hebrews had 
to contend not with mighty empires, but only with 
numerous discordant tribes of the natives, a clr- 
cutnstance which greatly facilitated their conquest. 
Caiman was an agricultural and commercial coun¬ 
try, but not a center of conquering power. Its 
religion was of Babylonian origin. 

The recent searches of j|n by 1 on fan Assyrian 
s,nd Egyptian scholars show that centuries before 
Abraham a king of Ur overran Elam, and made 
conquests in Phoenicia and northern Syria. In the 
time of Abraham a race ami dynasty, descended 
from Ehcr, through Pelog, the ancestor of the 
Hebrews, and Joetnn, the ancestor of the south 
Arabian tribes, ruled in southern Mesopotamia, 
and held as vassals some, at least, of the petty 
states of southern Palestine, as well as those in 
Bashan and Mount Seir. When, therefore, Abra¬ 


At last, however, the whole people seems t.o have 
been corrupted, and in B. C. 721 Samaria was 
taken, and the ten tribes deported to Assyria and 
all traces of them henceforth lost. For a while 
longer some of the kings of Judah resisted the 
idolatry which had ruined Israel, but in B. C. 688, 
one hundred and thirty-three years after the fall 
of Samaria, Jsrusslsni was taken by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and the best of the people carried away 
captive to Babylon. 

For seventy years Palestine remained a ruined 
country, the poor people who remained in it being 
subjected to the worst type of oriental despotism. 
In B. 0. 536 the first installment of the Jews re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel, and a 
hundred years later, under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
others of the more enterprising of the exiles. The 
immense majority of the Hebrew people, however, 
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remained in Assyria, Arabia, and other parts of 
the East. Wherever they retained their national 
identity they were thoroughly cured of idolatry. 
To this day Judaism, although formal and Phari¬ 
saical, is in no part of the world idolatrous. 

From the time of the restoration until the con¬ 
quest of Alexander, B. C. 332, Palestine continued 
a province of Persia. During the period of the 
Seleucidse it was under the Greek yoke. In B. C. 
167 Mattathias led a revolt which resulted in the 
independence of Judea under the Asmonean 
dynasty, which lasted until B. C. 63, whenPompey 
took Jerusalem and made Judea a vassal kingdom 
under Herod. In the time of Christ the Roman 
resident governed the vassal kings. This condi¬ 
tion continued until the rapacity of Gessius 
Floras brought about a rebellion, which was 
finally ended by Vespasian mid Titus, who de¬ 
stroyed Jerusalem and reduced Judea to a simple 
Roman province, A. D. 70. Hadrian rebuilt Jeru¬ 
salem about A. D. 130, calling it A£lia Capitolina. 
Soon after the rebellion of Bar Cocheba broke out, 
but was put down with immense slaughter, A. D. 
135. It was at this time that the Romans changed 
the name of Judea, which had become hateful to 
them, to Syria Palestina. Jerusalem was made a 
heathen city, and Jews were forbidden to set foot 
in it on pain of death. Thenceforward Palestine 
had no history until, in the early part of the 7th 
-century, it fell into Moslem hands. During the 
11th and 12th centuries it was the scene of the 
crusades until, in A. D. 1187, it was conquered by 
Saladin. In A. D. 1517 it succumbed to the 
Turks, in whose hands it has since remained. 

8. Present Condition. The majority of the 
inhabitants of Palestine are Moslems. There are, 
however, large numbers of Christians and Jews. 
These are protected in the exercise of their re¬ 
ligion, but otherwise oppressed. Flourishing Jew¬ 
ish colonies have been established at several 
places. A railway has been constructed under 
French auspices from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Another 
is being built from Haifa to Damascus by an Eng¬ 
lish company. Several carriage roads have also 
been made. Missions of Roman Catholics, Greeks, 
and Protestants have been established at all im¬ 
portant centers, and much has been accomplished, 
especially in the matter of education. Large sums 
of money flow annually into the country from 
travelers, pilgrims, missions, and other, sources. 
Turkish misrule, however, neutralizes much of the 
effort expended in elevating the people, and the 
land presents an air of impoverishment and decay. 
Only when this incubus shall have been lifted will 
Palestine take the position to which it is entitled 
by its natural resources and its ancient fame.— 
O. E. P. 

PAL'LTJ (Heb. pal-loo ' distinguished), 

the second named of the sons of Reuben (Gen. 
46:9, Phallu; Exod. 6:14; Num. 26:5, 8; 1 Chron. 
5:3), and founder of the Palluites (Num. 26:5), 
B. C. about 2000. 

PAL'LUITE (Heb. pal-Ioo-ee'), a de¬ 

scendant of Pallu (q. v.), of the tribe of Reuben 
(Num. 26:5). 

PALM (Heb. E|3, haf, curved or hollow; Gr. 
parte pa, hrap'-is-mah ), a blow with the palm. 


This term is a general one for the hand, both in 
literal and figurative expressions (Ezek. 21:16; 
1 Sam. 4:3), as well as for the palms only (Lev. 
14:26; Dan. 10:10). The New Testament use is 
in the accounts of our Lord’s arraignment before 
the high priest (Matt. 26:67; Mark 14:65 ; John 
18:22). 

PALM TREE. Figurative. Bible.— The 
straightness and beauty of the palm would nat¬ 
urally suggest giving its name to women; and we 
have the comparison, “Thy stature is like to a 
palm tree ” (Cant. 7:7). The palm is a figure of 
the righteous enjoying their deserved prosperity 
(Psa. 92; 12), doubtless with reference to the green¬ 
ness of its foliage, the symmetry of the tree, its 
fruit, etc. Palm branches are a symbol of victory 
(Rev. 7:9). Christian. —The primitive Church used 
the palm to express the triumph of the Christian 
over death through the resurrection; and on the 
tombs the palm is generally accompanied by the 
monogram of Christ,signifying that every victory of 
the Christian is due to this divine name and sign. 
The palm is especially the sign of martyrdom, as 
this was considered in the light of victory. See 
Vegetable Kingdom. 

PALM TREES, CITY OF. See Jericho. 

PALMERW0RM. See Animal Kingdom. 

PALSY. See Diseases. 

PAL'TI (Heb. “'rfpE, pal-tee ', delivered), the son 
of Raphu, of the tribe of Benjamin, and appointed 
to represent that tribe among the twelve spies 
(Num. 13:9), B. C. 1209. 

PAL'TIEL (Heb. bNTpbs, pal-tee-aledeliver~ 
ance of God), the son of Azzan, and prince of the 
tribe of Issach&r (Num. 34:25). He was one of 
the twelve appointed to divide the land of Canaan 
among the tribes, B. C. 1170. 

PAL'TITE (Heb. , ’£?bs > pal-tee ' i. e., sprung 
from Beth-paUt, in the south of Judah, Josh. 
15:27). The same as Palti (q. v.), and the Gentile 
name of Helez, the chief of the seventh division 
of David’s army (2 Sam. 23:26), called the Pelon- 
ite in 1 Chron. 11:27; 27:10. 

PAMPHYL'IA (Gr. Tlap^vVia, pam-fool-ee '- 
ah , of every race), “ one of the coast regions in the 
south of Asia Minor, having Cilicia on the east 
and Lycia on the west. In the Persian war, while 
Cilicia contributed one hundred ships and Lycia 
fifty, Pamphylia sent only thirty. The name 
probably then embraced little more than the 
crescent of comparatively level ground between 
Taurus and the sea. The Roman organization of 
the country, however, gave a wider range to the 
term Pamphylia. In St. Paul’s time it was not 
only a regular province, but the Emperor Claudius 
had united Lycia with it, and probably also a good 
part of Pisidia. It was in Pamphylia that St. Paul 
first entered Asia Minor, after preaching the Gos¬ 
pel in Cyprus. He and Barnabas sailed up the river 
Oestrus to Perga (Acts 13:13). We may conclude, 
from Acts 2:10, that there were many Jews in the 
province; and possibly Perga had a synagogue. 
The two missionaries finally left Pamphylia by its 
chief seaport, Attalia. Many years afterward St. 
Paul sailed near the coast (27:5)” (Smith, Bib, 
Diet., s. v.). 
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PAN, the rendering in the A. V. of the fol¬ 
lowing Hebrew words: 

1. Ke^-yore* (Heb. ta l1 !s 3 or *"1*?), a basin of metal 
used for boiling or stewing (1 Sam. 2:14), rendered 
laver (Exod. 30:18). It was also used as a brazier 
(Zech 12:6, A. V. hearth). 

2. Makh-ab-ath* (Heb. a frying pan , Ley. 

2:5 ; 6:21; 7:9; 1 Chron. 23:29), probably a shallow 
pan or plate, such as are used by the Bedouin and 
Syrians for baking or dressing rapidly their meal 
cakes. 

3. Mas-rayth / (Heb. hollowed out), a 

frying or saucepan (2 Sam. 13:9, etymology un¬ 
certain). 

4. Seer (Heb. TO, Exod. 27:3), probably a deep 
vessel with a handle, used for removing ashes 
from the altar. 

5. Paw-roor' (Heb. I THE>, spread out), a vessel 
used for baking the manna (Num. 11:8, rendered 
“pot” in Judg. 6:19 ; 1 Sam. 2:14). 

6. Khaw-baythf (Heb. rDH, 1 Chron. 9:31), 
probably the same as No. 2. 

7. Tsay-law-kliaw' (Heb. large dishes 

or platters (2 Chron. 35:13). See Frying Pan. 

PAN'NAG (Heb. pan-nag'). In the ac¬ 
count of the commerce of Tyre, it is stated (Ezek. 
27:17), 11 Judah and the land of Israel, they were 
thy merchants: they traded in thy market wheat 
of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey,” etc. The 
meaning of pannag cannot be definitely ascer¬ 
tained. Some understand confectionery, sweet¬ 
meats made from honey. Jerome renders it bal- 
samum , and in Hitzig’s opinion Pannag a (literally 
a snake) is a name used in Sanscrit for a sweet- 
scented wood, which was employed in medicine 
as a cooling and strengthening drug. 

PAP (Heb. m shad, bulging ; Gr. gaardg, mas-\ 
fos'), the breast, especially of a female (Ezek. 
23:21; Luke 11:27 ; 23:29; Rev. 1:13). 

PAPER. See Writing. 

PAPER REED (Heb. rW, aw-raw', naked) j 
a false translation in the A. V. (Isa, 19:7). It sig¬ 
nifies either open spaces, or, as here, grassy tracts 
by the water side, i. e., meadows. The meaning 

: „ a.i „„— j-i, „ vr:i„_ a „ii 

parched that they blow away like ashes. 

FA'FHOS (Gr. li«0of, paf'-os , heated ), a city 
of Cyprus and its capital. It was famous for the 
worship of Venus, whose great temple was at 
“ Old Paphos.” Here Paul’s convert, Sergius 
Paulus, was secured (Acts 13:7-13, see Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul). Paphos is the 

_ j ^ T> _ jr- 

liiUUCi 11 -UO/f u. 

PAPYRUS. See Paper Reed, Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

PARABLE, a word derived from the Gr. 
verb parabaVdc^ to lay by the side of 

to compare; and so a likeness, similitude. 

I. Original Terms and their Meaning. 
“ Parable ” is the rendering in the A. V. of the 
following Hebrew mid Greek terms: 

(1) JUatw shawl' (Heb. a similitude , Num. 

23:7, 18; 24:3, 20, 21, 23). In this instance 


“ parable ” is thought by some to mean 11 a dis¬ 
course expressed in figurative, poetical, or highly 
ornamented diction; ” as also in the case of Job 
(27:1). In Psa. 49:4; 78:2 an obscure or enig¬ 
matical saying appears to be meant; while in other 
instances it signifies a fictitious narrative, invented 
for the purpose of conveying truth in a less of¬ 
fensive or more engaging form than that of direct 
assertion, as that by which Nathan reproved David 
(2 Sam. 12:2, 3), that in which Jotham exposed 
the folly of the Shechemites (Judg. 9:7-15), and 
that addressed by Jehoash to Amaziah (2 Kings 
14:9, 10). 

(2) ParadnoUab' (Gr. TrapaptJJp a placing one 
thing beside another), an example by which a doc¬ 
trine nr precept is illustrated (Luke 14:7); a pithy 
and instructive saying, involving some likeness or 
comparison, and having preceptive or admonitory 
force; an aphorism, a maxim (Luke 5:36; 6:39; 
Matt. 15:15); a proverb, and so rendered in Luke 
4:23. 

(3) Par-oy-mee'-ah (Gr. napoigta), a saying out 
of the usual course; any dark saying which shad¬ 
ows forth some didactic truth, a symbolic or 
figurative saying (John 16:29, rendered “proverb”); 
an allegory, i. e., extended and elaborate metaphor 
( 10 : 6 ). 

2. Definition and Distinctions. In the New 

Testament the term “ parable ” is not confined to 
those lengthened narratives to which alone we 
now usually apply it. Thus, “ And he said unto 
them, Ye will surely say unto me this parable, 
Physician, heal i.hyscl f ” (Luke 6:39); while the 
word is frequently used, cither by the evnngeliftts 
or by the disciples of Jesus, with reference to 
instructions of Chiist, which we w T ould call simply 
figurative, or metaphorical, or proverbial In Luke 
6:3ft we read, 11 And he spake a parable unto them. 
Can the blind lead the blind ? Shall they not both 
fall into the ditch ? ” (comp. Matt. 15:14,15 ; Mark 
7:17; Luke 14:7). In all these sayings of our 
Lord, however, it is obvious that the germ of a 
parable is contained. We have only to work upon 
the hint given us, and we have the perfect story. 

Trench (Notes on the Parables , p. 9, sq.) says: 
“In the process of distinguishing it (the parable) 
from those forms of composition with which it is 
most nearly allied, and therefore most likely to be 
confounded, and justifying the distinction, its 
essential properties will come before us much more 
clearly than I could hope to bring them in any 
other way,” In defining the difference between 
the parable and the fable , be writes : 4 ' 1 The parable 

constructed to set forth a truth spiritual and 
heavenly; this the fable , with all its value, is not; 
it is essentially of the earth, and never lifts itself 
above the earth. It never has a higher aim than 
to inculcate maxims of prudential morality, in¬ 
dustry, caution, foresight; ami these it will some¬ 
times recommend even at the expense of the 
higher self-forgetting virtues. . . . Yet again there 
is another point of difference between the parable 
and the fable. While it can never be said that 
the fabulist is regardless of truth, since it is neither 
his intention to deceive, when he attributes lan¬ 
guage and discourse by reason to trees, and birds, 
and beasts, nor is anyone deceived by him; yet 
the severer reverence for truth, which is habitual 
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to the higher moral teacher, will not allow him to 
indulge even in this sporting with the truth, this 
temporary suspension of its laws, though upon 
agreement, or, at least, with tacit understanding. 
, . * The great Teacher, by parables, therefore, 
allowed himself in no transgressions of the esiab- 
Ualied laws of nature, in nothing marvelous or 
anomalous; he presents to us no speaking trees 
or reasoning beasts, and we should be at once con¬ 
scious of an unfitness in his so doing.” 

He says that “ The parable is different from the 
myth , inasmuch as in the myth the truth, and that 
which is only the vehicle of the truth, arc wholly 
blended together. , . . The mythic narrative pre¬ 
sents itself not merely as the vehicle of the truth, 
but as itself being the truth; while In the parable 
there is a perfect consciousness in all minds of 
the distinctness between form and essence, shell 
and kernel, the precious vessel and yet more pre¬ 
cious wine which it contains. 11 

Again he says, “The parable is also clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the proverb, though it is true 
that in a certain degree the words are used inter¬ 
changeably in the New Testament, and ns equiva¬ 
lent die one to the other. Thus, 1 Physician, heal 
thyself 1 (Luke 4:23) is termed a parable, being more 
strictly a proverb. It is not difficult to explain 
how this Interchange of the two words should have 
come to pass. Partly from the fact of there being 
but one word in the Hebrew to signify both parable 
and proverb; which circumstance must have had 
considerable influence upon writers accustomed to 
think in that language, and itself arose from the 
parable and proverb being alike enigmatical and 
somewhat obscure forms of speech, * dark sayings/ 
speaking a part of their meaning, mid leaving the 
rest to be inferred.” 

Tlie parable differs from the allegory “in form 
rather than in essence: there being in the allegory 
an interpenetration of the thing signifying and the 
thing signified, the qualities mid properties of the 
first being attributed to the lust, and the two thus 
blended logether, instead of being kept quite dis¬ 
tinct and placed side by side, as is the ease In the 
parable. The allegory needs not, as the parable, 
tin interpretation to be brought to it from without, 
since it contains its interpretation within itself, 
and, as the allegory proceeds* the interpretation 
proceeds hand in hand with it, or at least never 
falls far behind It.” “I am the true vine,” etc. 
(John 16:1-8) is an allegory, while John 10:1-10 
contains two allegories. 

3. The Parable as a Means of Teach¬ 
ing 1 . Two characteristics of the parable render 
it eminently useful In teaching. It h Illustrative, 
assisting to make truth intelligible, or, if intelligi¬ 
ble before, to present it more vividly to the mind. 
It is an argument, and may he summoned as a 
witness, the world of nature being throughout a 
witness for the world of spirit (Rom. 1:20). The 
parable *' docs not indeed contain direct proof of 
the doctrine which it unfolds, but it associates 
with it all the force of that proof which is given 
by the exhibition of the universal prevalence of 
any principle. Grosvth, for example, we know to 
be a law of nature. Let us set out, therefore, 
with the conviction that the kingdom of grace cor¬ 
responds with the kingdom of nature—the con vie- 


lion, it is to bo borne in ini ml, which constitutes 
the foundation of the parable; and, ill n story 
calling ouv attention to that grow th, we have not 
only an illustration, but a proof, that the same 
growth which appears in the natural must also 
appear hi the spiritual world. The analogy con¬ 
vinces us that it must be so, and Is therefore so 
far n proof ” (Rev. Win. Milligan, D.IX, in Imp, 
Diet,, a. v.). 

Again, u thc mind takes a natural delight in 
tills maimer of teaching, appealing as it dues not 
to the understanding only, but to the feelings, to 
the imagination, in short to the whole man,'call¬ 
ing as it docs the whole man, with all its powers 
and faculties, into pleasurable activity; and all 
things thus learned with delight are those longest 
remembered.” The Scriptures are full also of 
acted parable, for every type is a real parable. 
The whole Lcviticnl constitution, with its snared 
precincts, its priesthood, its sacrifices, and all its 
ordinances, is a parable, and is so declared (Hob. 
3:9). The wandering of Israel in the desert has 
ever been regarded as a pa table of spiritual life. 

Dr. Whedon (Com., on Matt. 13:1, eq.) thus hap¬ 
pily sums up the advantages of the parable as a 
means of teaching: “The sacred parable was a 
wonderful vehicle of truth to serve three dis¬ 
tinct purposes, viz.: to reveal, to conceal, and to 
perpetuate. It revealed the sacred truth by the 
power of analogy and illustration. It concealed 
the truth from him who had not, by proper sym¬ 
pathy or previous instruction, the true key to its 
hidden meaning. To such a one it was a riddle or 
a tale. And so our Lord could give to his disci¬ 
ples in this method the deepest secrets of his 
kingdom for ages, while the caviler, who would 
have abused the truth, heard without underaLand¬ 
ing (v. 11). But the truth thus embodied in nar¬ 
rative was, ns It were, materia I bed and made fit 
for perpetuation. It had a form and body to it 
by which it could be preserved in tangible shape 
for future ages,” 

4, Interpretation of Parables. It has 

been urged by some writers, by none with greater 
force or clearness than by Chrysostom, that there 
is a scope or purpose for each parable, and that 
our aim must be to discern this, not lo find a spe¬ 
cial significance in each c I ran mala nee or incident. 
It may be questioned, however, whether this canon 
of interpretation is likely to lead us to the full 
meaning of tlds portion of our Loid*s teaching. 
It must be remembered that in the great patterns 
of interpretation which he himself hue given xm 
there is more than this. Not only the sower and 
the seed and the several soils have their counter¬ 
parts in the spiritual life, but the birds of the air, 
the thorns, the scorching heat have each of them 
a significance. It may be inferred from these two 
instances that we are, at least, justified in looking 
for a meaning even \w the seeming accessories of 
a parable. The very form of the teaching makes 
it probable that there may be, in any case, more 
than one legitimate explanation, A parable may 
be fit once ethical, and in the highest sense of the 
term prophetic. There is thus a wide held open 
to the discernment of the interpreter. There are 
also restraints upon the mere fertility of his imag¬ 
ination: (1) The analogies must be real, not ar- 
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bilmvy. (2) The parables are to bo considered as 
parts of a whole, and the interpretation of one is 
not to override or encroach upon the lessons taught 
by others. (3) The direct teaching of Christ pre¬ 
sents the standard to which, all our interpretations 
are to be referred, and by which they are to be 
measured. (4) And, finally, the parable may not 


be made the first sources of doctrine. Doctrines 
otherwise and already grounded may be illustrated, 
or indeed further confirmed by them, but it is not 
allowable to constitute doctrine first by their 
aid. 

5. Classification. The following is a classi¬ 
fication of the parables in the Scriptures: 


Parables Recorded in the Old Testament . 


Spoken by 

Concerning 

Spoken at 

RECORDED IN 

Ttu Inr*t>i .. 

The Moabites and Israelites. 

Mt. Plsgah*., *...... 

Mura* 33:24* 

lol hnin 

Trees making a king., * *, _* *.. *.* *, * 

Mt. tierlzlm. 

Judg, 9:7-15, 

Utti Finn 

The poor loan's ewe lamb ... 

Jerusalem..*,. 

t Sam* I2:M* 

Wrtma n r,f T-plrmt 1 1 

Two brothers striving ... *.♦*.,.**.**. 

Jerusalem. 

2 Sam. 14:5. 

A v.Yii nrr nrnnhpf;. 

Thu escaped prisoner. 

Near Samar In .*,-■■ 

1 Kings 20:35-40* 

Irtimtiuch 

The thistle mid the cedar. 

Jerusalem . 

2 Kings 14:0* 

Isaiah 

The vineyard yielding wild grapes.. ,.***■,*.. 

Jerusalem... 

tsu* 5:1-7* 

Ezekiel 

The eagles and the vine... 

llaby Ion. 

Ezek. 17:3-10. 


Thn, whfilns. ... 

Babylon*, *., *.. 

Ezek* 19:2-9. 


The bolting pot,,,,, , 1ITlliT ......... 

Babylon.*.. 

KzOk* 24:3-5. 


Israel, a vine planted bv water.. . 

Babylon*.. 

E*ek. 24:10-14. 


Parables Recorded in the Gospels . 


Parables. 

The Sower. ,****»«»*«**..*».»* 

The Tares... 

The Mustard Seed.*******.... 

The Leaven.... 

The Hid Treasure. 

The Pearl of Great Price.. 

The Drag Net... 

The Unmerciful Servant..,... 

The Laborers In the Vineyard, 

The Two Suus. 

The Wicked Husbandman.... 


Import. 


Occasion. 


Recorded. 


The relation between the preached 
inub and Its hearers...... 


iu. 

11 . 


Present Intermixture of good and 

bad *... 

The remarkable outward growth 
of the kingdom..*.. 


Sermon on the seashore. 

Sermon on the seashore. 
Sermon on the seashore. 


The Inward growth of the king¬ 
dom. 


Divine truth, a hidden treasure,, 
Divine truth, its beauty and value. 
The future separation of the good 
uuiltjmt.. . ....... 

The Gospel law of forgiveness 
Illustrated....... 


Sei'mmt on the seavsliore...... 

To the disciples alone. 

To the disciples alone........ 


An answer to Peter’s question. Find 
a warning against the hireling 

spirit .* . 

Obedience better than profession 

Guilt and rejection of Israel..... 


To the disciples alone. 

In answer to Peter’s question. 
How oft shall I forgive, etc.? 


Matt. 13:5-8; 
Mark 4:3-8; 
Luke 8:5-8. 

Matt. 13:24-30. 

Matt. 13:31,32; 
Mark 4:31,32; 
Luke 13:19. 

Matt. 13:33; 
Luke 13:21, 
Matt. 13:44. 
Matt. 13:45,46. 

Malt. 13:47-50. 


Teaching the self-righteous,. 
The chief priests demand hfs| 
authority..,.-*.,.. ... . 
The chief priests demand his 
authority.,, **.***** 


19. IWnT’Y'InfTfi nf t.ViP TTIti tr’y SqQ 


Tilefaring mill goodness of 
God : the rejection of those de¬ 
spising It: and necessity of 
purity 1 ..*•• 


Matt. 18:23-35. 

Matt. 20:1-16. 

Matt. 21:28-32. 

Matt. 21:33-46; 
Mark 12:1-12- 
Luke 20:9-19. 


13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 


The Ten Virgins., 
The Talents. 


Inward preparation for the Lord’s 
coming..»***,.***.**> 


In answer to remark of a self- 

righteous guest. ..** + ,* ~- 


TVfr.ff 99.1_1rf 


The Seed Growing Secretly. *■ 
The Two Debtors..— 


Duty of working while the day 

lasts... 

The invisible energy of the Word, 
Umi proportioned to grace re¬ 
ceived ..***** 


In prophesying the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem —... 


17. The Good Samaritan.. 


Love is to know no limits, spare 
no pains.. *. 


18. The Friend at Midnight. 

19. The Rich Fool . 

20. The Barren Fig Tree... 


21. The Great Supper.. 


Perseverance in prayer.,. 

Vanity of riches without religion, 

The lungsuiTerlzig and severity of 

God*,*.******.... 

Exclusion of those declining invi¬ 
tation. **.,,,*..*.,.**,**,** 


At the house of Zaccheus., 
Sermon on the seashore...... 

At Simon the Pharisee’s seif’ 
righteous reflection. 

The lawyer’s question, Who 

is my lielghiMu*?.. **.. 

Disciples ask a lesson hi 

prayer*... 

Brother* ask him to divide an 
Inheritance.. 


Mutt. 25:1-13. 


Malt. 25:14-30. 
Mark 4:26-29. 


Informed of the execution of 
the Galileans... 


In answer to one dining with 
tflm--- 


Luke 7:41-43. 

Luke 10:25-37. 
Luke 11:5-8. 
t-UkO 12:16-21. 

Luke 13:6-9. 

Luke 14:16-24. 






































































































PARACLETE 


PARAMOUR 


Parables Recorded in the Gospels .— Continued. 


Parables. 

22. The Lost Sheep. 

23. The Lost Piece of Money.. 

24. The Prodigal Son. 

25. The Unjust Steward .. 

26. The Rich Man and Lazarus... 

27. The Unprofitable Servants.. .. 

28. The Unjust Judge — ........ 

29. The Pharisee and the Publican 

30. The Pounds.. 


Import. 

Christ's peculiar love for sinners., 

Christ's peculiar love for sinners.. 

Christ's peculiar love for sinners.. 

Christian prudence commended.. 
Unbelief punished, faith rewarded 

Service without love not merito¬ 
rious.. 

Encouragement Li constant prayer 

Humility In prayer..... 

Patient waiting and working for 
Christ .. 


Occasion. 


Answer to Pharisees and 
scribes murmuring*;..... 


A u awer to Pharisees ai id 
scribes murmuring. 

Answer to Pharisees and 
scribes murmuring..**.. 

To the disciples. 

Rebuking the covetousness of 
Pharisees .. —.. 


Teaching self-righteous ones. 

Teaching the disciples. 

Teaching the self-righteous.., 

At the house of Zaccheus. 


Recorded. 


Matt. 18:12-14; 
Luke 15:4-7. 

Luke 15:8-10. 

Luke 15:11-32. 
Luke 16:1-9. 

Luke 16:19-31. 

Luke 17:7-10. 
Luke 18:1-8. 
Luke 18:10-14. 

Lllke 19:12-27. 


In addition to the parables tabulated above, we 
call attention to the allegories of (1) the vine and 
its branches (John 15:1-8), (2) the sheep and 
shepherd (10:1-10). We have also several say¬ 
ings of our Lord which obviously contain the 
germ of a parable, as: The house on the rock and 
on the sand (Matt. 7;24-27; Luke 0:46-49); chil¬ 
dren in the market place (Matt, 1 PIG; Luke 7:32); 
the unclean spirit (Matt, 12:43-45; Luke 11:24- 
26); the city, and the candle (Matt. 6:14,15; Mark 
4:21; Luke* 8:10); the householder (Matt. 13:52); 
the children of the brideehamber (Matt. 9:15; 
Mark 2:19, 20; Luke 5:34, 35); the patched gar¬ 
ment (Matt. 9:16; Mark 2:21; Luke 6:36); old and 
new bottles (Matt. 9:17; Mark 2:22; Luke 5:37); 
the harvest and lack of workmen (Matt. 9:37; 
Luke 10:2); the adversary (Matt. 5:25; Luke 12: 
68); the strait gate, etc, (Matt. 7:14; Luke 13;24); 
building a tower (Luke 14:28-30), and king going 
to war (Luke 14:31, 32); the fig tree (Mutt. 24: 
32-35; Mark 13:28-31; Luke 21:29-33); the watch¬ 
ing servants (Mark 14:84, 35); the faithful and the 
unfaithful servants (Matt. 24:45—18); the watch¬ 
ing householder (Matt. 24:43 ; Luke 12:39). 

PARACLETE (Gr. irapaKXyTOC^par-ak'-laydos, 
summoned^ called to ond& &ide\ one who pleads an¬ 
other^ cause before a judge, an advocate as in 
1 John 2; I, where it is applied to Christ. When 
Jesus promised to his sorrowing disciples to send 
them the Holy Spirit as a panicle te (“ comforter ”), 
he takes the title to himself: 11 1 will send you 
another paraclete” (John If we take the 

term paraclete in the broad sense of helper we can 
readily apply it both to Jesus and the Spirit. He 
was eminently a helper to his disciples, teaching, 
guiding, strengthening, comforting them; and now 
that he has gono the Spirit is Ids substitute to 
carry on his work in them. See iioi.v Ghost. 

PARADISE (Gr. 'KapadeiooQ, par-ad'-i-sos , 
park). This term has been applied to Eden (q. v.). 
In the later books of the Old Testament it appears 
in the sense of a park or pleasure ground (Heb. 
DTpE, par-dace rendered “ forest,” Neh. 2:8; 
“orchard,” Eccles. 2:6; Cant, 4:13). It first ap¬ 
pears in Greek as coming straight from Persia, 
Greek lexicographers classify it as a Persian word. 
Modern philologists accept the same conclusion 
with hardly a dissentient voice. In Xenophon the 
word occurs frequently, and we get vivid pictures 


of the scene which it implied. A wide open park, 
inclosed against injury, yet with its natural beauty 
unspoiled, with stately forest trees, many of them 
bearing fruit, watered by clear streams, on whose 
banks roved large herds of antelopes or sheep— 
this was the scenery which connected itself in the 
mind of the Greek traveler with the word irapd- 
demof, and for which his own language supplied 
no precise equivalent. Through the writings of 
Xenophon, and through the general admixture of 
orientalisms in the later Greek after the conquests 
of Alexander, the word gained a recognized place, 
and the LXX writers chose it for a new use which 
gave it a higher worth and secured for it a more 
perennial life. They used the same word when¬ 
ever there was any allusion, however remote, to 
the fair region which had been the first blissful 
home of man. It was natural, however, that this 
higher meaning should become the exclusive one, 
and be associated with new thoughts. Paradise, 
with no other word to qualify it, was the bright 
region which man had lost, which was guarded by 
the flaming sword. Paradise, or the Garden of 
Eden, became to the later Jews a common appel¬ 
lation for the state of bliss which awaits the just 
after death—by which they meant that delights 
like those of Eden are enjoyed by the departed— 
they are in a paradisaical state. With reference 
to this use of the term, but with a deeper insight 
into the spiritual relation of things, and the con¬ 
nection between the past and future, it is employed 
in the New Testament to indicate the destiny and 
experience of the redeemed (Luke 23:43 ; Rev. 22: 
2, 14). It is quite difficult to locate Paradise as 
mentioned by Paul (2 Cor. 12:4). Whedon ( Com ., 
in loc.) thinks it nearer to earth than the third 
heaven (v. 2). Meyer (Com. y in loc.) says, “The 
paradise is here not the lower , i. e., the place of 
Sheol , in which the spirits of the departed righteous 
are until the resurrection, but the upper , the para¬ 
dise of God (Rev, 2:7) in heaven, where God’s 
dwelling is.” 

PA'RAH (Heb. paw-rawthe heifer) y 
one of the towns of Benjamin (Josh. 18:23), about 
three hours N. E. of Jerusalem, identified as Far ah. 
PARALYTIC. See Diseases. 

PARAMOUR (Heb. ldA'S, pee-leh'-ghesh, 
Ezek. 23:20), applied to the male lover in this pas* 
sage, but elsewhere rendered concubine (q. v.). 
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PARENT 


PA'RAN (Heb. ftM, pav)-rawn' y ornamental ). 

1. The Wilderness of Paran. “ The term 
‘ Wilderness of Paran * seems to be used, in its 
stricter sense, as including the central and north¬ 
ern portion of the desert region between the 
mountains of Sinai and the Negeb, the district now 
known as the ‘ BMiyat et-Teeh Beny Israel,’ or 
the ‘ Desert of tlio Wunderings of the Children of 
Israel.’ In a larger sense the term may have ap¬ 
plied to the entire wilderness region of which this 
Paran proper was the center, including the various 
surrounding districts bearing local designations, 
such as the Wilderness of Sinai (Num. 10:12), the 
Wilderness of Zlit, the Wilderness of Beerslieba 
(comp. Gen. 21:14, 21), the Wilderness of Ziph 
(comp. 1 Sam. 23:14, 24; 25:1, 2), the Wilderness 
of Maon, etc.” (Trumbull, KadcxbBamua, p. 67, 
sq.). KeilandDelitzsch (Com., on Gen. 21:21) say : 
“ The desert of Paranja, the present largo desert 
of eCTih } which stretches along the southern bor¬ 
der of Canaan, from the western fringe of the 
’Antbttk toward the east of the desert of Shur 
(Jifar), on the frontier of Egypt, and extends 
southward to the promontories of the mountains 
of Moab (see Num. 10:12). On the northern edge 
of this desert was Beersheba.” This desert pla¬ 
teau, which is one hundred and fifty English miles 
long from north to south, and almost as broad, 
consists partly of sand and partly of firm soil, and 
is intersected through almost its entire length by 
the Wady el-Arish, thus dividing Paran into a 
western and eastern half. The western half is 
lower than the eastern, and slopes gradually into 
the lint desert of Shur, on the shore of the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. The eastern half, between the 
Mrabnh and the Wady el-Arish, consists of a lofty 
mountainous country, intorucotcd by larger and 
smaller wadies, and with extensive tableland be¬ 
tween the loftier ranges. It is intersected by the 
Wady d-Jcrafdi ( Com., on Num. 10:11, sq.). 

Paran is first noticed in connection with the 
expedition of the eastern kings against Sodom 
(Gen. 14:6). We then learn that Ishmael dwelt 

™ T>- /A 1 . Q 1 \ . 4 U ~ J- 

JAL VIA\J U1 1 ULllil CLldU til l/Ul 

Israel left Sinai they camped in Paran (Num. 10: 
12; 12:16); ihat the spies were sent from Paran 
into Canaan (13:3), and returned “unto the wilder¬ 
ness of Paran, to Kadesh ” (v. 26). Its mountainous 

iiwuu l\j turn ico pnoeuo Scclu uu navu mi- 

pressed the Israelites accustomed to the level 
country of Egypt (Deut. 1:19), and they feared to 
enter these passes until they were found to be 
open (v. 22). To Paran David repaired at the 
death of Samuel (1 Sam. 25:1), probably because 
he could not find support for himself in the desert 
of Judah. Hadad the Edomite, when he revolted 
from Solomon, went to Egypt by the way of 
Paran (1 Kings 11:18). 

2. Mount Paran. “ Mount ” Paran occurs 
only in two poetic passages (Deut. 33:2 ; Hab. 3:3), 
in one of which Sinai and Seir appear as local 
accessories ; in the other, Teman and (v. 7) Cu- 
shan and Midian. The meaning appears to be that 
Jeliovah displayed the same glory in Paran, etc., 
that he did at Sinai. It Is nut unlikely Umt if the 
Wady Feiran be the Panin proper, the name 
“Mount” Paran may have been either assigned 


to the special member (the northwestern) of the 
Sinaitic mountain group which lies adjacent to 
that wady, or to the whole Sinaitic cluster. That 
special member is the five-peaked ridge of SerbdL 

PARBAR (Heb. par-bawd, suburb ), a 

part of the city of Jerusalem connected with the 
temple (2 Kings 23:11, “suburbs;” 1 Chron. 26: 
18). As to the meaning of the name, the rabbis 
generally agree in translating it “the outside place,” 
while modern authorities take it as equivalent to 
the parvdrim in 2 Kings 23:11 (A. V. “ suburbs ”). 
Accepting this interpretation, there is no difficulty 
in identifying the Parbar with the suburb men¬ 
tioned by Josephus in describing Herod’s temple, 
as lying in the deep valley which separated the 
west wall of the temple from the city opposite it; 
in other words, the southern end of the Tyropoeon. 
Parbar is possibly an ancient Jebusite name. Keil 
(Com., 1 Chron. 26:18) thinks it to have been the 
name of an outbuilding on the west side, the back 
of the outer court of the temple by the door Shal- 
lecheth, which contained cells for storage of goods 
and furniture. 

PARCEL. See Glossary. 

PARCHED CORN (Heb. kaw-lee*,roasted), 
roasted ears or grains of wheat (Lev. 23:14; Ruth 
2:14; 1 Sam. 17:17; 25:18). In 2 Sam. 17:28 
the word occurs twice, which in the second place 
is understood by K. and D. (Com., in loc.) to refer 
to parched pulse. 

PARCHED GROUND (Heb. shaw- 

rawb', to glare). The mirage, especially that ap¬ 
pearance of water which is produced as if by 
magic in the dry, sandy desert (literally perhaps 
the “desert shine,” just as we speak of the “ al¬ 
pine glow.” The sense in which it is here used is 
figuratively. “The shaw-rawb (‘parched ground’) 
shall become a lake ” (Isa. 35:7), i. e., the illusive 
appearance of a lake in the desert shall become 
a real lake of refreshing waters. 

x'ArvLxiiiii/ jrUAi/iiib (lieu, ij^i, tenaw-rare ', 
arid, Jer. 17:6). Here parched is used in the usual 
sense of arid. 

PARCHMENT, See Wrtttno. 

PARDON. See Forgiveness ; Justification. 

PARE THE NAILS. See Nail. 

PAUENt (Ur. yovevq, gon-yooce'). The tilth 
commandment (Exod. 20:12: comp. Lev. 19:3; 
Deut. 5:16) enjoined filial piety to parents as a 
religious duty; and as the law was promulgated 
more fully the relation of children to parents was 
more accurately defined and more firmly estab¬ 
lished in society. A child who cursed (Exod. 21: 
17; Lev. 20:9; comp. Deut. 27:16; Prov. 20:20; 
Matt. 11:4) or struck his parents was punishable 
with death. Obstinate disobedience on the part 
of sons was, upon judicial investigation, punished 
with stoning (Deut. 21:18). But such crimes seem 
happily to have been almost unknown. According 
to the rabbinical ordinances a son was considered 
independent when he could gain his own living; 
and, although a daughter remained in the power 
of her father till marriage, she could not, after she 
was of age, be given away without her own express 
and full consent. A father might chastise his 










PARLOR 


PARTITION, MIDDLE WALL OP 


child, but only while young, and even then not to 
such an extent as to destroy self-respect. But to 
beat a grown-up son was forbidden on pain of 
excommunication ; and the apostolic injunction, 
“ Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ” 
(Eph. 6:4), finds an almost literal counterpart in the 
Talmud (Edersheim, Jewish Social Life , p. 99). 
According to the law a father married his sons 
(Gen., ch. 24; Exod. 21:9, sq.; Judg. 14:2, sq.) 
and daughters (Gen. 29:16, sq. ; 34:12) at his 
pleasure; and he might sell the latter as con¬ 
cubines (Exod. 21:7). Much value was attached 
to the blessing of a parent, while the curse of 
one was accounted a great misfortune (Gen. 27:4, 
12; 49:2, eq.). 

PARLOR, the rendering of three Hebrew 
words: 

1. Kheh'-der (Heb. Tjtt, an apartment ), the inner 
Tooms of the temple porch and holy place (1 Chron. 
■28:11); generally rendered “chamber.” 

2. Al-ee-yaw* (Heb. lofty), an upper room 

of coolness , as the words imply (Judg. 3:20-28). 
This was a room upon the flat roof of a house, 
which was open to currents of air, and so offered 
a cool retreat, such as are still met with in the 
East. 

3. Lish-kaw ' (Heb. Sl3ipY), a corner cell or 
<l chamber,” as generally rendered, in a courtyard 
(1 Sam. 9:22). 

FARMASH'TA (Heb. par-mash- 

taw'), the seventh named of the sons of Haman 
(q. v.), slain by the Jews (Esth. 9:9). 

PAR'MENAS (Gr. Tlappevag, par-men-as', 
perhaps content), one 1 of the seven deacons, “men 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
-dom” (Acts 6:6). There is a tradition that he 
suffered martyrdom at Philippi in the reign of 
Trajan, A. D. 33 (29). Hippolytus says that he 
was at one time bishop of Soli. He is com¬ 
memorated in the calendar of the Byzantine 
Ohureh on July 28. 

PAR'NACH (Heb. ^5^?, par-nak' , perhaps 
swift), father of Elizaphan, prince of the tribe of 
Zebulun at the close of the exodus (Num. 34:26), 
B. C. 1170. 

PA'ROSH (Heb. par-oshe* t a fled), the 

descendants of Parosh, in number two thou¬ 
sand one hundred and seventy-two, returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:3; Neh. 7: 
8). Another detachment of one hundred and fifty 
males, with Zechariah at their head, accompanied 
Ezra (Ezra 8:3, A. V. “Pharaoh”). Seven of the 
family had married foreign wives (10:26). They 
assisted in the building of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. 3:26), and signed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (10:14), B. C. before 636. 
PARSHAN'DATHA (Heb. NnTOins, par - 

slian-daw-lhaw* , perhaps given to Persia ), the eldest 
of Hainan’s ten sons who were slain by the Jews 
in Shushan (Esth. 9:7). 

PARTHIAN (Gr. H apfiot. p<xr'-t!m). Pnr- 
tliians are mentioned m being present in Jerusa¬ 
lem on the tiny of Pentecost (Acts 2:9), 1,1 Fnrthia 

proper was the region stretching along the south¬ 


ern flank of the mountains which separate the 
great Persian desert from the desert of Kharesm. 
It lay south of Hyrcania, east of Media, and north 
of Sagartia. The ancient Parthians are called a 
‘Scythic’ race, and probably belonged to the 
great Turanian family. Nothing is known of them 
till about the time of Darius Hystaspes, when they 
are found in the district which so long retained 
their name, and appear as faithful subjects of the 
Persian monarchs. Herodotus speaks of them as 
contained in the sixteenth satrapy of Darius. In 
the final struggle between the Greeks and Per¬ 
sians they remained faithful to the latter, serving 
at Arbela; but offering only a weak resistance to 
Alexander when, on his way to Bactria, he en¬ 
tered their country. In the division of Alexander’s 
dominions they fell to the share of Eumenes, and 
Parthia for some while was counted among the 
territories of the Seleucid®. About B. C. 266, 
however, they ventured upon a revolt, and under 
Arsaces they succeeded in establishing their in¬ 
dependence. 

“ Parthia, in the mind of the writer of the Acts, 
would designate this empire, which extended from 
India to the Tigris, and from the Chorasmian 
desert to the shores of the Southern Ocean. Hence 
the prominent position of the name Parthians in 
the list of those present at Pentecost. Parthia 
was a power almost rivaling Rome—the only 
existing power which had tried its strength 
against Rome and not been worsted in the en¬ 
counter. The Parthian dominion lasted for nearly 
five centuries, commencing in the 3d century 
before, and terminating in the 3d century after, 
our era. It has already been stated that the Par¬ 
thians were a Turanian race. Their success is to 
be regarded as the subversion of a tolerably ad¬ 
vanced civilization by a comparative barbarism— 
the substitution of Tartar coarseness for Arian 
polish and refinement ” (Smith, Bib. Diet., s. v.). 

PARTIALITY, the rendering of two Greek 
words: 

1. Pro8 / -klis-is (Gr. rcpdaKkiatq, 1 Tim. 6:21) is 
an inclination or proclivity of mind. The exhorta¬ 
tion of the apostle is that nothing should be done 
under undue inclination toward one or another 
party. 

2. Ad-ee-ak*-ree-tos (Gr. aihaupcroc, James 3:17) 
means without uncertainty or ambiguity ; and so 
heavenly wisdom is reliable, not being variable or 
uncertain in its operations. 

PARTITION, MIDDLE WALL OF (Gr. 

fisaoTotxov tov (ppay/wv), the expression used by 
Paul to designate the Mosaic law as the dividing 
line between the Jews and Gentiles (Eph. 2:14). 
The argument of the verse is as follows: Christ 
has procured peace. Then follows a statement of 
how Christ became our peace, “having made both 
one,” not so, that one part assumed the nature of 
the other, but so that the separation of the two 
was done away with, and both were raised to a 
new unity. Then we have the statement in further 
explanation, “ hath broken down the middle wall 
of partition,” and thus removed the enmity which 
existed between the Jews and the Gentiles. As 
to any special wall or fence being alluded to, com¬ 
mentators are divided, some believing it to refer 
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PASTOR, CHRISTIAN 


to the stone screen in the temple marking off the 
court of the Gentiles, while others think it meant 
the wall in large towns marking off the Jewish 
districts. 

PARTRIDGE. See Animal Kingdom. 

PARU'AH (Heb. O'hs, paio-roo'-akh, blos¬ 
soming , or increase ), the father of Jehoshaphat, 
which latter was Solomon’s purveyor in Issachar 
(1 Kings 4:17), B. C. 960. 

PARVA'IM (Heb. par-vah'-yim, east¬ 

ern ), the name of a place rich in gold, from which 
it was brought to adorn Solomon’s temple (2 Cbron. 
3:6). The name does not occur elsewhere, and 
1ms never been satisfactorily explained. Gesenios 
and other authorities regard it as a general term 
signifying the East, and corresponding to our 
“Levant.” 

PA'SACH (Heb. TjDB, paw-sal:', to divide ), 
the first named of the sons of Japhlet, of the tribe 
of Asher (1 Chron. 7:33), B. C. about 1170. 


sage (Num. 20:21); a crossing (Josh. 22:11; Jer. 
22:20); a transit, either by water (Judg. 12:6, 6; 
Jer. 01:32), a ford (often so rendered), or a pass 
through mountains (1 Sam. 13:23 ; Isa. 10:29). See 
Glossary. 

PASSENGER (Prov. 9:16; Ezek. 39:11, 14, 
15) is used in the A. V. in the sense of traveler. 
See Glossary. 

PASSION OF CHRIST (Gr. to 7T aBeiv, suf¬ 
fering), a term employed as in Acts 1:3, with ref¬ 
erence to the crucifixion of our Lord. For the 
chief points of the history of the event, see Jesus; 
Christ. The literature on this subject is abun¬ 
dant. We refer particularly to The Suffering- 
Saviour, F. W. Krummacher; Sermons on the Pas¬ 
sion , Rieger; Archceofam y of the History of the Pas¬ 
sion, J. H. Friedlieb ; Physical Cause of the Death 
of Christ, W. Stroud. See also the relevant chap¬ 
ters in the Lives of Christ (Neander, Lange, Ebrard* 
Ewald, Van Oosterzee, Edersheim, Geikie).—E. 
McC. 


PAS-DAM'MIM (Heb. OT33 t®, pas dam - 
tneetn', the border of blood), a place mentioned 
(1 Chron. 11:13; Eph&s-damrairo, 1 Sam. 17:1), as 
the scone of a fierce conflict with the Philistines. 
It was between Shochoh and .Azekah. 


PASE'AH (Heb. HDD, paw-say'-akh, lame). 

1. One of the sons of Eshton, among the de¬ 
scendants of Judah, described as “the men of 
Rechah” (1 Chron. 4:12). 

2. The head of a family of Nethinim who re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:49; Neh. 7:61). 
His “son” (or descendant), Jehoiada, assisted in 
restoring one of the gates of the city (Neh. 3:6), 
B. C. probably before 636. He is called Phaseah 
(7:51). 

PASH'UR (Heb. ‘■i'rnBB, pash-khoor ' libera¬ 


tion). 


J-ilO OUll 1 


governor of the temple (Jer. 20:1), and when he 
heard the prophecies of Jeremiah he smote Jere¬ 


miah and put him in the stocks. The next day 
he released Jeremiah, who informed him that his 
name was changed to Magor-missabib (i. e., terror 
on every side), and that he and all his house should 


PASSIONS, LIKE (Gr. ogoioiradr/g, hom-oy- 
op-ath-ace'), used in the expressions “men of like- 
passions with you” (Acts 14:16), and “a man sub¬ 
ject to like passions ns we are” (James 6:17), and 
meaning suffering the like with another, of like 
feelings or affections. 

PASSOVER, FEAST OF. Figurative. 

Paul designates Christ (1 Cor. 6:7) as the Chris¬ 
tian’s Passover (paschal lamb) which had been 
slain, because he is the antitype of the Pass over- 
lamb under the law, inasmuch as his blood was 
shed as the atonement for believers. See Fes¬ 
tivals. 

PASTOR (Heb. w’n, ro-eh', shepherd, and 
usually so rendered). The rendering pastor is 
confined in the Old Testament to Jeremiah and to 
one portion of that book, viz., 2:8-23:2, and are 

- n. o . o i * . in. til . no. in. i Jr.i n . nfi tin . 

us lunuvvs . jj.o ; o.iij j 14.±u, n.iu, 4 a - 

23:1, 2. The Geneva Bible, which in all other 
passages both in the Old Testament and New Tes¬ 
tament translates the Hebrew and Greek terms 
“ shepherd,” renders it in these very instances by 
“pastor;” and our A. V. has simply taken over 
the exceptional rendering. The Gr. 7 xovyijv, poy- 


MU uameu iv ±jolkjj iuii auu uiv mui u —vy, _u«, 

about 605. Nothing more is known of him. 

2. Another priest, the son of Malchiah, who in 
the reign of Zedekiah was one of the chief princes 
of the court. (Jer. 38:1) He was sent,_ with others, 
by Zedekiah to Jeremiah at the time when Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was preparing his attack upon Jeru¬ 
salem (ch. 21), B. C. about 589. Again, some¬ 
what later, Pa shut* joins with others in petitioning 
the king to have Jeremiah put to death because 
of his denunciations. In the time of Nehemiah 
this family appears to have become a chief house, 
and its head the head of a course (1 Chron. 9:12 ; 
Ezra 2:38; Neh. 7:41; 10:3; 11:12). 

3. The father of Gedaliah, which latter took 
part with Jucal and the Pashur last named in the 
accusation and imprisonment of Jeremiah (Jer. 
38:1), B. C. 589. 

PASS. See Glossary. 

PASSAGE (from Heb. aw-bar', to cross) 
has several meanings in the A. V.: To give pas¬ 


fftuftv a ojtcjjfbvf ao du uidc^iiulc* 

rendered. See Glossary. 

PASTOR, CHRISTIAN (lite rally shepherd), 
may be considered the exact equivalent of the 
above Hebrew anu Greek words. Si. Paul’s pas¬ 
toral epistles contain the sum and substance of 
New Testament teaching on this subject. He lays, 
down three functions : 1. The ministration in di¬ 
vine service includes the ordering of worship, ad¬ 
ministering the sacraments, and preaching the 
word. Here the pastor is appropriately termed 
minister. 2. The responsibility of Llm pastoral 
care springs out of the former. The feeding of 
the flock is the instruction of its members, but it. 
is also the vigilant distributive attention to all its 
interests in the whole economy of life. The un¬ 
der shepherds must imitate the chief shepherd, who 
“ calleth his own sheep by name.” , 3. This pas¬ 
toral relation passes naturally into what we have 
scriptural authority for calling the spiritual gov¬ 
ernment of the Church. Its ministers are called 
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PASTURE 


PATRIARCH 


rwfejv (Gr. 7)yov[ievoi\ or presidents (Gr. tt poeoro)Teg\ 
and all its members are bidden to obey them that 
have the rule. The design of the Lord’s gift of 
pastors and teachers, as supplementary to that of 
apostles and evangelists, is “ the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify¬ 
ing of the body of Christ” (Eph. 4:12). Pastors 
are to be watchful (Heb. 13:17; 2 Tim. 4:5); gen¬ 
tle and affectionate (1 Thess. 2:7, 8); should ex¬ 
hort, warn, and comfort (1 Thess. 2:11; 1 Cor. 4: 
14, 15). 

PASTURE. See Shepherd. 

PAT'ARA (Gr. II arapa, pat'-ar-ak ), a city at 
which Paul exchanged ships during his third mis¬ 
sionary journey (Acts 21:1, 2). It was on the coast 
of Lycia. It was a city of great magnificence and 
very populous in Paul’s time, and its ruins are im¬ 
pressive, as, e. g., over one of the city’s great gate¬ 
ways was the inscription, “Patara, the metropolis 
of the Lycians.” Christianity had a footing in the 
city, and it was the residence of a bishop. 

PATE. See Glossary. 

PATH. Figurative. The dispensations of 
God are called his paths (Psa. 25:10; 65:11), as are 
also his precepts (17:5); the phenomena of nature 
are “paths of God” (Psa. 77:19; Isa. 43:16). 

PATH'ROS (Heb. O^HriS, path-roce'\ the name 
of upper Egypt as distinguished from Matsor, or 
lower Egypt (Isa. 11:11; Jer. 44:1, 15; Ezek. 30: 
14). It was the country which was called Thebais 
by the classic geographers and Paturissu in the 
cuneiform texts. Colonies of Jews were settled 
here. 

PATHRU'SIM(Heb • path-roo-seem'\ 

the fifth in order of the sons (i. e., descended 
tribes) of Mizraim (Gen. 10:14; 1 Chron. 1:60), 
thought to have been inhabitants of Pathros, 
Egypt, and from it to have taken their name. 

PATIENCE. 1. Mak-roth'm-mee'-ah (Gr. 
paKffflOvftitt). Endurance, constancy, forbearance, 
long-suffering. 

2. Hoop-om-on-ay' (Gr. v?ropovy), Steadfast¬ 
ness, constancy, a patient waiting for. 

The difference between these two terms is thus 
given by Trench (iV, T, Syn.^ vol. ji, p. 14) : “ Ma/c- 
(ftiQvttia will be found to express patience in respect 
of persons, inropovy in respect of things. ... We 
should speak, therefore, of the patcpoOvpia of David 
(2 Sam. 16:10-13),the vnopovy of Job (James 5:11).” 
Patience is that calm and unruffled temper with 
which the good man bears the evils of life, whether 
they proceed from persons or things. It also 
manifests itself in a sweet submission to the provi¬ 
dential appointments of God, and fortitude in the 
presence of the duties and conflicts of life. This 
grace saves one from discouragement in the face 
of evil (Luke 21:19); aids in the cultivation of 
godliness (2 Pet. 1:6), the development of the en¬ 
tire Christian character (James 1:4), and, continued 
in till the end, will terminate in the triumph of 
everlasting life (Korn. 2:1; James 5:7, 8). 

Patience of God. Respecting the patience of 
God Trench says (vol. ii, p. 16), very appropriate¬ 
ly : “ While both graces (the two forms mentioned 
above, viz., with persons and with things) are pos¬ 
sessed by men only the former is an attribute of 


God. Men may tempt and provoke him, and he 
does display patience in regard of them (Exod. 
34:6; Rom. 2:4; 1 Pet. 3:20); there may be a re¬ 
sistance to God in men , because he respects the 
wills with which he created them, even when those 
wills are fighting against him. But there can be 
no resistance to God, nor burden upon him, the 
Almighty, from things; therefore patience of 
things is never ascribed to him.” The “ God of 
patience” {vnopovy) means that God is the author 
of patience in his servants (Rom. 15:5). 

PAT'MOS (Gr. Ylarpog y pat'-mo$\ a small, 
rocky island belonging to the group called “Spor- 
ades,” in that part of the iEgean known as the 
Icarian Sea. On account of its rocky, barren, and 
desolate nature the Roman government used the 
island as a place of banishment for criminals. 
The prisoners were compelled to work the mines 
of the island. The Emperor Domitian banished 
the revelator St. John to this island (Rev. 1:9), 
A. D. 95. The Rev. Bishop Newman thus de¬ 
scribes the island in 1896: “Situated in the 
-Egean Sea, south from Smyrna, and less than 
twenty miles from the mainland of Asia Minor, 
the island of Patmos is ten miles long, five miles 
wide, and less than thirty in circuit. A narrow 
isthmus divides the island into almost equal parts 
north and south, with Port Scala on the east and 
Port Merika on the west. On this narrow strip of 
land stood the ancient city in whose harbor St. 
John landed. The whole coast is deeply indented; 
the lofty cliffs rise out of the sea; the valleys are 
deep and solemn; the mountains attain an altitude 
of one thousand feet, from whose summit is ob¬ 
tained a magnificent view of sea and land, of islet 
and island, of vale and craggy height. Here and 
there palm and olive, fig and mulberry, cypress 
and oak, almond and pine adorn the island and 
give industry to the people. Five thousand souls 
dwell there in peace, industrious and thrifty. 
Order reigns, and one policeman is guardian of 
life and property. Patmos is one of the ‘Fortu¬ 
nate Isles.’ No Turk has trodden its soil, no 
mosque shadows its landscape. The small gov¬ 
ernment tax of two thousand five hundred dollars 
is annually carried by a deputy to the pasha of 
Rhodes. Neither piracy nor slavery nor the 
plague has ever cursed its shores. The islanders 
are Greek Christians, gentle* intelligent, happy, 
and in its clear, pure atmosphere dwell together as 
brethren. As we passed through their streets 
and along their highways they opened their doors 
and greeted us with flowers and saluted us with 
genuine hospitality. . . . For one thousand years 
the monks of the Order of St. Christodulus have 
occupied Patmos, the gift of the Emperor Alexis 
I, sometimes called Comnenus, who in the 11th 
century issued a golden bull, which is still pre¬ 
served, granting this island to them thus to found 
a monastery, which is the origin of the ‘Monas¬ 
tery of St. John the Divine.’ ” The modern name 
of Patmos is Patino. 

PATRIARCH (Gr. ' narpidpxvc , pat-ree-arkh'- 
ace). The founder of a tribe, a progenitor. It is 
applied in the New Testament to Abraham (Heb. 
7:4), to the sons of Jacob (Acts 7:8, 9), and to 
David (2:29). In common usage the title of 
patriarch is assigned especially to those whose 
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PATRIMONY 


lives are recorded in Scripture previous to the 
time of Moses. 

The Patriarchal Times. These are natu¬ 
rally divided into the antediluvian and postdilu¬ 
vian periods. (1) Antediluvian. In this period 
the Scripture record contains little except the list 
of the line from Seth, through Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, and La- 
mech, to Noah; with the ages of each at their 
periods of generation and at their deaths. To 
some extent parallel to this is given the line of 
Cain—Enoch, I rad, Mehujael, Metlumel, Larnech, 
and the sons of Lnmech, Jnbal, Jubal, and Tubal- 
cain. To the latter line are attributed the first 


vention of fancy ” (Smith, Bib. Diet s. v.). The 
objection that such longevity is inconceivable ac¬ 
cording to the existing conditions of human nature 
loses all its force if we consider “that all the 
memorials of the old world contain evidence of 
gigantic power; that the climate, the weather, and 
other natural conditions were different from those 
after the flood; that life was much more simple 
and uniform; and that the after effects of the 
condition of man in paradise would not be imme¬ 
diately exhausted ” (Delitaseh). Still many schol¬ 
ars hold that the Old Testament writers “ made 
the head of a family group stand for his descend¬ 
ants composing such a community till a new com- 



Patmos. 
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the division of classes, and the knowledge of 
mechanical arts; while the only moral record of 
their history obscurely speaks of violence and 
bloodshed. Great age .—“ One of the main ques- 

iritjiio laiocu an ltj i,ne antediluvian peiiuu lul'iia 

on the longevity assigned to the patriarchs. With 
the exception of Enoch (whose departure from the 
earth at three hundred and sixty-five years of age 
is exceptional in every sense)_ their ages vary from 
seven hundred and seventy-seven (Lamech) to nine 
hundred and sixty-nine (Methuselah). This state¬ 
ment of ages is definite. To suppose that the 
name of each patriarch denotes a clan or fam¬ 
ily, and his age its duration, appears to be a mere 
■evasion of difficulty. It must either be accepted 
as a plain statement of fact or regarded as purely 
fabulous, like the legendary assignment of im¬ 
mense ages to the early Indian or Babylonian or 
Egyptian kings. In the acceptance of the literal 
meaning, it is not easy to say how much difficulty 
is involved. The constant attribution in all 
legends of great age to primeval men is at least 
as likely to be a distortion of fact as a mere in¬ 


(Prof. J. F. McCurdy, Art. Chronology, 2, 2). 
(2) Postdiluvian. It is in the postdiluvian 
periods that more is gathered as to the nature of 
the patriarchal history. It is at first general in 
its scope. The “ covenant ” given to Noah is one 
free from all condition and fraught with natural 
blessings, extending to ail alike.- But the history 
soon narrows itself to that of a single tribe or 
family, and afterward touches the general history 
of the ancient world and its empires only so far as 
it bears upon this. It is in this last stage that 
the principle of the patriarchal dispensation is 
most clearly seen. It is based on the sacredness 
of family ties and paternal authority. This au¬ 
thority, as the only one which is natural and 
original, is inevitably the foundation of the earliest 
form of society, and is probably seen most per¬ 
fectly in wandering tribes, where it is not affected 
by local attachments and by the acquisition of 
wealth. 


PATRIMONY (Heb. rfaNtt b», al, of or 


from; haw-aw-boih\ the fathers , the produce of 
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the property which a Levite (q. y.) possessed ac¬ 
cording to his family descent (Deut. 18:8). Thus 
-a Levite who went to the sanctuary might either 
let his property in the Levitical town and draw the 
jearly rent, or sell the house which belonged to 
him there. 

PAT'ROBAS (Gr. Tlarp&flag, pat-rob'-as, life 
of his father) , one of the Christians at Rome to 
whom Paul sent salutations (Rom. 16:14). 

PATTERN. 1 . Tab-neeth* (Hebrew 
figure , form), a term principally used in connec¬ 
tion with the tabernacle and temple. It means 
literally a building, then a figure of anything, 
a copy or representation, drawing or sketch (Exod. 
25:9,40; Josh. 22:28; 1 Chron. 28:11, 12, 18, 19). 

2. Mar-eh' (Heb. rwnn, Num. 8:4, only), a 
view, pattern. 

3. Tok-neeih ' (Heb. rP3!pri t Ezek. 43:10 only), 
sum, number. “The house (temple) was to be 
shown to Israel in order that they might discern 
the magnitude of the grace of God, blush at their 
evil deeds, and measure the well-measured build¬ 
ing, i. e., consider and ponder what the Lord had 
bestowed upon them, his people, through the sanc¬ 
tuary, so that they might be brought to repent¬ 
ance by means of his glory” (Keil, Com.). 

4. Boop-ot-oop'-o-sis (Gr. VTrorvTrwaig, outline , 
sketch), an example or pattern; thus Paul speaks 
of himself as “a pattern to them which should 
hereafter believe,” etc. (1 Tim. 1:16); i. e., to show 
by the example of my conversion that the same 
grace which I had obtained would not be wanting 
also to those who should hereafter believe. The 
word is rendered “form ” in 2 Tim. 1:13. 

5. Too'-pos (Gr. rvirog, the mark of a stroke , 
print). In Tit. 2:7, it means an example to be 
imitated; while it has the meaning (Heb. 8:5) of 
the pattern in conformity with which a thing must 
be made. 

6. Boop-od*-igue-mah (Gr. virddayya, Heb. 9:23), 
signifies properly a delineation, sketch, marked out 
by a painter, to serve as an exemplar for another 
to copy and fill up the outlines. So the tabernacle 
was only an unfinished sketch, to be completed in 
Christ. See Glossary. 

PA'U (Heb. paw-ee', bleating ), a place in 
Idumaea (Gen. 36:39 ; Pai, 1 Chron. 1:50), the capi¬ 
tal of Hadar, king of Edom. Its position is un¬ 
known. 

PAUL, the great apostle (Gr. Uavkog, pdw'-los , 
little ; SaDAof, sdw'-los , perhaps from Heb. blNlp, 
shaw-ool\ asked). 

1 . Name. The name Paul, which was applied for 
the first time by the historian in Acts 13:9, “Saul 
who also is called Paul ” (havkog 6 /cat liavkog), 
has given rise to much discussion. The usual 
theory is that the apostle had a Jewish name Saul 
and a Roman name Paul. Ramsay says ( Paul 
the Traveler , etc., p. 81) “it was the fashion for 
every Syrian, Cilician, or Cappadocian who prided 
himself on his Greek education and his knowledge 
of the Greek language to bear a Greek name; 
but at the same time he had his other name in the 
native language by which he was known among his 
countrymen in general.” Trumbull writes (Sun- 

(54) 


day School Times , April 17, 1897), “ Saul’s name 
was changed as a matter of course when he became 
a Christian . . . that the word Paul means 1 little,’ 
and that Paul wanted to be known as the ‘ Lit¬ 
tle One * in Christ’s service; ” and mentions 
such change in the cases of Abram, Gideon, Na¬ 
omi, etc. 

2. Personal History. Paul was a native of 
Tarsus, a city of Cilicia (Acts 21:39; 22:3), and 
was of pure Jewish descent, of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min (Phil. 3:5). Of his mother 
there is no mention, and the in¬ 
formation respecting his father 
is very meager, viz.: that he was 
a Pharisee (Acts 23:6), and that 
from him Saul inherited the 
rights of Roman citizenship (22: 
28). “ The character of a Roman 

citizen superseded all others be¬ 
fore the law and in the general 
opinion of society, and placed 
him amid the aristocracy of any provisional town” 
(Ramsay, p. 31). It will help to a better under¬ 
standing of the apostle’s life and teaching to re¬ 
member that he was (1) a Roman citizen; (2) a 
Tarsiari, a citizen of no mean city; (3) a Hebrew; 
and (4) a Pharisee. The date of his birth is un¬ 
known, though an ancient tradition gives it as the 
second year after Christ. 

(1) Previous to conversion. It being the custom 
among the Jews that all boys should learn a trade, 
Paul learned that of “ tent-making,” “ the mate¬ 
rial of which was haircloth supplied by the goats 
of his native province, and sold in the markets of 
the Levant by the well-known name of cilicium ” 
(Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul). At the proper age (probably about thirteen 
years) he went to Jerusalem to prosecute his 
studies in the learning of the Jews. Here he be¬ 
came a student of Gamaliel, a distinguished 
teacher of the law (Acts 22:3). Here Saul grew 
more and more familiar with the outward observ¬ 
ances of the law, and gaining that experience of 
the “ spirit of bondage ” which should enable him 
to understand himself, and to teach others the 
blessing of the “ spirit of adoption.” Paul is first 
introduced to us in connection with the martyr¬ 
dom of Stephen, and the persecution which fol¬ 
lowed, A. D. 36. “Stephen, full of faith and 
power, did great wonders and miracles among the 
people.” The learned members of the foreign 
synagogues endeavored to refute his teachings by 
argument or by clamor. As the Cilician syna¬ 
gogue is mentioned among them, we can readily 
believe that Saul was one of the disputants. In 
this transaction he was, if not an assistant, some¬ 
thing more than a mere spectator, for “the wit¬ 
nesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s 
feet, whose name was Saul ” (7:58). He is 
described as a young man (ustivta^). but was prob¬ 
ably thirty years of age at least. After Stephen's 
burial Saul continued his persecution of the 
Church, as we are told again and again in St. 
Luke’s narrative and in St. Paul’s own speeches 
and epistles. He “made havoc of the Church,” 
invading the sanctuaries of domestic life, “enter¬ 
ing into every house ” (8:3), and those whom 
he thus tore from their homes he “ committed to 
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prison.” And not only did men thus suffer fit his 
hands, but women also, a fact three times repented 
as a great aggravation of his cruelty (8:3). These 
persecuted people were even “ scourged m the 
synagogues” (20:11). Nov was Stephen the only 
one to suffer death, as we may infer from the 
apostle's own confession, “I persecuted this way 
unto the death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women (22:4), and when they were 
put to death I gave my voice against them” (26:10). 
He even endeavored to cause them “to blas¬ 
pheme” (26:11). His fame as an inquisitor was 
notorious far and wide. Even at Damascus Ana¬ 
nias had heard “how much evil he had done to 
Christ’s saints at Jerusalem” (9:1 S). It was not 
without reason that in his later years he remem¬ 
bered how he had u persecuted the Church of Gud 
and wasted it” (Gal. 1:13). 

(2) Saul’s conversion. Owing to the persecu¬ 
tion of the Church they were scattered abroad and 
went everywhere preaching the word. “And Saul 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord ” determined to follow 
them. “ Being exceedingly mad against them, he 
persecuted them even to strange cities” (Acts 26: 
11; comp. 8:3 ; Gal. 1:13 ; 1 Tim. 1:13). He went, 
therefore, to the high priest “and desired of him 
letters to Damascus,” where he had reason to be¬ 
lieve that Christians were to be found. While on 
his journey to that city his wonderful conversion 
took place, changing the proud and persecuting 
Saul into the loving, helpful Paul. We hesitate 
to enlarge upon the words of Scripture, aud refer 
to the narrative of St. Luke (Acts 9:3-9; see 
Note). The conflict of Saul’s feelings was so 
great and his remorse so piercing and deep, that 
during this time he neither ate nor drank. He 
could have had no intercourse with the Christians, 
for they had been terrified by the news of his 
approach; and the unconverted Jews could have 
no true sympathy with his present state of mind. 
But he called upon God. and in his blindness a 
vision was granted him—a vision soon to be real¬ 
ised—of his being restored to sMht by Ananias 
After his restoration he was baptised, communed 
with the disciples, and “straightway preached 
Christ in the svnao-np'iies that, lie is thp arm nf 
God,” A. D. 37. Conscious of his divine mission, 
he never felt that it was necessary to commit 
” those who wore apostles before him, but He 
went into Arabia” (Gal. 1:17). Of the time thus 
spent we learn further from himself (1:18) that it 
was three years, which may mean either three full 
years or one year with parts of two others. We are 
not told to what district he retired, or for what 
purpose—perhaps for seclusion, meditation, mid 
prayer. Returning to Damascus (1:17) the Jews 
took counsel to slay him, but. “ the disciples took 
him by night, and let him down by the wall in a 
basket” (Acts 0:25). According to St. Paul 
(2 Cor, 11:32) it was the ethnareh under Arotns 
the king, who watched for him, desiring to appre¬ 
hend him. 

(3) First visit to Jerusalem. Preserved from 
destruction at. Damascus, Paul turned Ms steps 
toward Jerusalem. His motive for the journey, 
as he himself tells us, was “to see Peter” (Gal, 
1:19), “He assayed to join himself to the disci¬ 


ples ; but they were all afraid of him and believed 
not that he was a disciple.” Barnabas became 
his sponsor to the apostles and Church, assuring 
them of the facts of Paul’s conversion and subse¬ 
quent behavior at Damascus. Barnabas’s intro¬ 
duction quieted the fears of the apostles, and Paul 
“ was with them coming in and going out at Jeru¬ 
salem. And he spake boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians,” 
It is not strange that the former persecutor was 
singled out from the other believers as the object 
of a murderous hostility, Ife was therefore 
again urged to flee, ami, by way of Cmsnrea, be¬ 
took himself to liis native city, Tarsus, The length 
of his stay in Jerusalem was fifteen days (1:18), 
A. D, SO. 


(4) At Antioch. While Paul was at Tarsus a 
movement was going on at Antioch which raised 
that city to an importance second only to that of 
Jerusalem in the early history of the Church. A 
large number believed there through the preach¬ 
ing of the disciples driven from Jerusalem, and 
when this was reported at Jerusalem, Ba run has 
was sent on a special mission to Antioch. Need¬ 
ing assistance, he went to Tarsus to seek Saul, 
A. D, 44, Ramsay thinks (p. 46) that Paul’s stay 
in ’Tarsus was ten years. Returning with him to 
Antioch, they labored together for “a whole year.” 
As new converts in vast numbers came in* from 
the ranks of the Gentiles the Church began to lose 
its ancient appearance of a Jewish sect, and to 
stand as a eelf-exiSEfent comm unity, and they were, 
therefore, first at Antioch distinguished as “ Chris¬ 
tians “—they that are connected with Christos. 
While Barnabas nmi Saul were evangel iking the 
Syrian capital, certain prophets came down from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, and one of them, named 
Agabus, announced that a time of famine was at 
hand (probably A. D. 46). No time was lost in 
preparing for the calamity. All the Antioch 
Christians, according to their ability, “ determined 
to send relief unto the brethren whieh dwelt in 
Judea, which also they did, and sent it to the eld- 
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11:22-30). This was the occasion of Paul’s second 
visit to Jerusalem. Having fulfilled their mission 

t.hev returned tn Antinnh brino-ino- with them on 

other helper, John, whose surname was Mark 
(12:2o). While here the leaders of the Church 
“ ministered to the Lord, and Mated, the Holy 
Ghost Bnkl, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto 1 have called them.” Their 
brethren, after a season of fasting and praying, 
laid their hands on them ; and so they departed 
(13:1-3). 

(5) First missionary journey. The date of their 
departure is variously fixed. According to Usher 
it was A. D. 45; Lewin, 45^46 ; Conybeare and 
Howson give 48-49; Ramsay makes it to begin 
March, 47, and end about July or August, 49. 
1. Cyprus. Their first point of destination was 
the island of Cyprus, the native place of Barnabas. 
Reaching Salamis, “they preached the word of God 
in the synagogues of the Jews; and they had also 
John to minister.” From Salamis they traveled 
to Paphos, at the other extremity of the island, 
the residence of the Roman governor, Sergius 
Paulus, who, hearing of the arrival of Barnabas 
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ami Saul, sent for them, “desiring to hear iho 
word of God, 11 Attached to the governor whs a 
Jew named Bar-jesus, or Blymas, ii false prophet 
and sorcerer, who, fearful of the influence of the 
apostles “ withstood them, seeking to turn away 
the deputy from the faith.” Paul rebuked Bar- 
jesus, denounced him in remarkable terms, declar¬ 
ing against him God’s sentence of temporary blind¬ 
ness. The sight of Elymas began to waver, and 
presently a darkness settled on it so thick that he 
ceased to behold the aim’s light. The proconsul, 
moved by the scene, and persuaded by the teach¬ 
ing of the apostle, became a believer. From thin 
point of the apostolical history Paul appears 
as the great figure of every picture. He now 
enters on his work as the preacher to the Gentiles, 
and simultaneously bis name in suddenly changed. 
Nothing is said to explain the change of name, 
though we find many conjectures among writers 
(see 1). 2. Peiuja and Antioch, From Paphos 
“ Paul and his company ” set sail for Perga in 
Pamphylia, where they remained but a short time. 
An event occurred there which was attended with 
painful feelings at the time, and involved the most 
serious consequences; “John departing from them 
returned to Jerusalem”(Acts 13:13). This abandon¬ 
ment of the expedition by John was doubtless due 
to a change of plan, and made a deep and lasting 
impression upon Paul (l5:Sfi). From Perga they 
traveled on to Antioch in Pi si din. Here 11 they 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day and 
sat down.” Being invited, “after the reading of 
the law and the prophets,” to speak, Paul stood 
up and addressed the people (13:16-41). The 
discourse made a deep and thrilling impression 
upon the audience, and the apostles were requested 
to repeat their message on the next Sabbath day. 
During the week so much interest was excited LlmL 
on the Sabbath “almost the whole city came to¬ 
gether to hear the word of God.” Filled with 
envy because of the desire of the Gentiles tn hnji.F ( 
the .Jews “spake against those things which were 
spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming," 
The apostles turned to the Gentiles and boldly 
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ing, the apostles left Antioch (13:14-51) and came 
to leomum. 3, Icohiunl This city belonged at 
different times to Phrygia and Lyenonia. Ilamsay, 
{Paid the Traveler, p, 109) thinks it was nt this 
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synagogue, and the effect of their discourses was 
such tiiat great numbers, both of Jews and Greeks, 
believed the Gospel. Persecution was raised by 
the unbelieving Jews, but. the apostles persevered 
and lingered hi the city some considerable time, 
encouraged by the miracles which God worked 
through their instrumentality. Learning the in¬ 
tention of the hostile Gentiles and their Jewish 
instigators to raise a riot and stone them, Paul 
and Ins company fled (l8i&M4:fi). 4. Lystua 
ami Derbe, cities of Lyeaonm, were now reached. 
Here their mission was attested by a miracle-—the 
cure of a cripple. The Simple natives ascribed the 
work to n present deity, and exclaimed. “The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” 
They identified Paul with Mercury, and Barnabas 
with Jupiter, and were about to pay them divine 
honors, From this the apostles with difficulty 


dissuaded them. The people in general were dis¬ 
appointed at the repulse of the honors they had 
offered. TI m easy Me p froitt bii nd w oral i i p u> rabid 
persecution was soon taken, at the Instigation of 
certain Jews who came from Antioch ami Icon'mm. 
Paul was stoned, and dragged out of the city for 
dead; but as the new disciples stood round him he- 
revived and returned into the city, whence he and 
Barnabas departed the next day "for Dcrbe, wberfr 
they gained many disciples (14^-21) B. Return. 
We have now reached the limit of Si. PimPs first 
missionary journey. He revisited Lystra, l coil him f 
and Antioch, “ confirming the souls of the disciples* 
and exhorting them to continue in the faith,” The 
apostles also ordained elders in every church for 
their teaching mid guidance. They then passed 
through Pjsidia and Perga (in Pamphylia) to Attalln, 
whence they embarked for Antioch in Syria* where 
they related the successes which had been granted 
to them, and especially “ the opening of the door 
of faith to the Gentiles,” And so ended the first 
missionary journey (14:21, sq,). 

(6) The council at Jerusalem (Acts, ch. 15; Gal, 
eh. 2). While Paul and Barnabas were abiding 
at Antioch, certain men came down from Judea 
and taught the brethren that It was necessary for 
the Gentile eon verts to be dreumdaed. The older 
converts in Antioch nil entered through the syua* 
goguo, and had necessarily accepted certain prohi¬ 
bitions as a rule of life. But hi Galatia were many 
who became Christians without any connection 
with the synagogue. Paul does not seem to have 
imposed upon tJicm any preliminary compliance; 
ami even Peter hud no scruple in associating freely 
with Antiochian Christians in general. k appears 
that Peter, having come to Antioch, fetlowshiped 
with the Gentile converts until the arrival of some 
Jewish brethren, when he “withdrew,and separated 
himself” from them. Paul, seeing this, rebuked 
Peter “before all,” and “withstood him to the 
face,” This doctrine being vigorously opposed by 
the two apostles, it was determined to refer the 
question to the apostles and elders at Jerusa¬ 
lem. Paul and Barnabas themselves, and certain 
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St. Paul says that he went up “by revelation.” 
On their way to Jerusalem they announced to the 
brethren in Phoenicia and Samaria the conversion 
of the Gentiles. Arrived at Jerusalem, Paul had 
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bers of the Christian community (Gal. 2:2). The 
apostles and the Church in general, it appears, 
would have raised no difficulties; but certain be¬ 
lievers, who had been Pharisees, thought fit to 
maintain the same doctrine which had caused the 
disturbance at Antioch. A formal decision be¬ 
came necessary. After considerable discussion 
Peter addressed the council, followed by Paul and 
Barnabas with a statement of facts. Then James 
gave his decision, which was adopted by the apos¬ 
tles, and elders, and brethren. They wrote to the 
Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria and Cilicia, dis¬ 
avowing the men who, they nay, “going out from 
us, troubled you with words,” and heaving em¬ 
phatic testimony to Paul and Barnabas as the 
“beloved who have hazarded their lives for the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Having been 
dismissed, the apostics returned to Antioch and 
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read the epistle to the gathered multitude, who 
were greatly “ rejoiced for the consolation. 1 ' The 
apostles continued at Antioch preach mg the word. 
Soon after Paul expressed a desire to revisit the 
cities where he had preached and founded churches. 
Banmhns determined to take John Mark with 
them, “ and the contention was so sharp between 
them that they departed asunder one from the 
Other” {Am 15:311-89). 

(7) Second missionary journey. Paul chose 
Silas for his companion, and the two went together 
through Syria and Cilicia, visiting the churches, 
and so cm tie to Derbc and Lystrn. At the latter 
place they found Timothy (q* v.), whom Paul de¬ 
sired to take with him, and therefore circumcised 
him because of the Jews, Paul then passed 
through the regions of Phrygia and Galatia, and 
avoiding, by direction of the Spirit, Asia and 
Bithynia, lie came with \m companions by way of 
Mysia to Trans, on the borders of the Hellespont 
(Acts 15:40; 16:8). 1, Macedonia. Paul saw in 

a vision a man of Macedonia, who besought him, 
saying, 11 Corae over into Macedonia und help us 1 ** 
The vision was understood to mean that “ the Lord 
had called us to preach the Gospel unto thorn.” 
They traveled north with the intention of entering 
Bithynia, but the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not, 
and they passed through Mysia without preaching 
in it (lG;G-&). It is at this point that the historian, 
speak in g of Paul's company (v, 10), substitutes ts we " 
for u they.” He says noLhing of himself. We can 
only infer that Luke, to whatever country he be¬ 
longed, became a companion of Paul at Troos. 
The parly immediately set sail from Trees, touched 
at Snmothrncia, passed on to Neapolis, and from 
thence journeyed to Philippi (16:9-1*2),. 2. At 

Fiuuptf. The first convert in Macedonia was 
Lydia, a woman of Thyatka, who already wor¬ 
shiped God. She made a profession of her faith 
in Jesus, and was baptized. Bo earnest was she 
in her invitation that Paul and his company made 
her house their home while at Philippi. A female 
slave, who brought gain to her masters by her 
powers of prediction when she was in the pos¬ 
sessed state, beset Paul and Ids company. Some 
think that the young woman was a ventrUoguit:!, 
appealing to Plutarch, who tells us that in his 
time such persons were called jxrt'tho'nea, wfcftjwrf. 
Paul, in the name of Jesus, cast the spirit out of 
the girl, whereupon her masters, seeing their hope 
of gain was gone, dragged Paul and Silas before 
the magistrates. They yielded to the clamor of 
the multitude, and ordered the apostles to be beaten 
and cast into prison. Tills cruel wrong was the 
occasion of the signal appearance of the God of 
righteousness and deliverance. The narrative tells 
of the earthquake, the jailer's terror, his conver¬ 
sion and baptism, also of the anxiety of the rulers 
when they learned that those whom they had beaten 
and imprisoned without trial were Roman citizens 
(16:13-49), 3- AtThkssai.osICA. Leaving Phil¬ 

ippi, Paul and Silas traveled through Amphipolis 
and ApolLonm, ami stopped at Thessaloalca, where 
was a Jewish synagogue. For three Sabbaths 
Paul proclaimed Christ in the synagogue, and as 
a result some of the Jews, with many devout 
Greeks, “and of the chief women not a few,” 
consorted with Paul and Silas. But the envy of 


the unbelieving Jews was excited, and, gathering 
a mob, they assaulted the house of Jason, with 
whom Paul and Silas were staying us guests. 
“ And the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night” (17:1-10). How long they 
stayed in Thessalonica is uncertain, but the suc¬ 
cess of their work, and the language of 1 Thess., 
chaps. 1, 2, would indicate quite a length of time. 
4. Berea. The next point reached was Berea, 
where the apostles found Jews more noble than 
those of Thessalonica had been. Accordingly 
they gained many converts, both Jews and Greeks. 
When the Thessalonitra Jews heard of this they 
came hither mid stirred up the people, A tumult 
was only avoided by Paul's departure for the 
coast, whence he set sail for Athens, leaving Silas 
and Timothy behind him (17:10-15). Some of * l the 
brethren ” wont with Paul as far as Alliens, where 
they left him, carrying back “a commandment 
unto Silas and Tlmotheus to come to him with all 
speed.” 5. At Athens. And Paul was “ left in 
Athens alone" (1 Thess. 3:1), A. IX, August, 51. 
As ho looked about him “ lie saw the city wholly 
given to idolatry,” and “his spirit was stirred in 
him.” According to his custom, he sought out 
his brethren of the scattered race of Israel, de¬ 
claring to them that the Messiah had come. He 
also began to discourse daily in the Agora (market 
place) to them that met with him, among whom 
were philosophers of tho Epicureans and Stoics* 
Ilia teachings were received, partly in pity, partly 
in contempt, and yet anyone with a novelty was 
welcome to his hearers, “for all the Athenians, 
and strangers which were there, spent their time 
in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.” They, therefore, brought him to the 
Areopagus, that lie might make to them a formal 
exposition of his doctrine. Here the apostle de¬ 
livered that wonderful discourse reported in Acts 
17:22-31, Begiii n ing by com pi imeti Li ng 11 mm on 
their carefulness in religion, he, with exquisite 
tact and ability, exposed the folly of their super¬ 
stitions, and unfolded the character and claims of 
the living and true God, But when Paul spoke of 
the resurrection the patience of His audience failed; 
some mocked him, and oihcrs thinking they had 
heard enough of his subject for the time, promised 
him another audience. 11 Bo Paul departed from 
among them.” But some believed, among whom 
w as Dionysius the Areopaghe, and a woman,named. 
Damans (32:34). We are not Informed how long 
Paul remained in Athens, nor for what cause 
he left. 6. At Corinth. From Athens Paul 
proceeded to Corinth, where, as at Thessalonica, 
he chose to earn his own subsistence by working 
at his trade of tent-making, This brought him 
into an acquaintance with Aquila and Priscilla, 
with w r hom he made Ida home. “ And he reasoned 
in the synagogue every Sabbath, and persuaded 
the Jews and the Greeks.” While thus engaged 
Silas and Timothy came from Macedonia and joined 
him. The First Spin lie to the Thmmlonkun was 
probably written at this lime, drawn out f rom Paul 
by the report given him of the Church in Thcssa- 
lonica fl Thess. 3;1, 2). Their coming greatly en¬ 
couraged him, for he acknowledges himself to 
have been w In weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling ” (l Cor. 2:8). This was doubtless that 
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period of pressing want from which he was relieved 
by the arrival of u the brethren ” (Silos and Thu* 
oLtiy) from Macedonia with contributions (2 Cor. 
lhSty Rejected of the Jews, ho turned to the 
Con tiles and worshiped in the house of a proselyte 
mimed Justus. Encouraged by the conversion of 
Crispy** the chief ruler of the synagogue, mid by 
a vision of the Lord, he remained in Corinth, 
teaching the word, a year and si* months. During 
this period he probably wrote the Second Epistle 
to the Thcsmlonians, The Jews then made an 
unsuccessful attempt against Paul, but were de¬ 
feated by the calmness of Gallio, the deputy. 
7. Rkturn, After tins long stay at Corinth he 
departed into Syria, taking with him Priscilla and 
Aquila (Acts 18:1-18). The apostle’s destination 
was Jerusalem, desiring to be there on the day of 
Pentecost (20:1 (1). ilo journeyed thither by the 
way of Ephesus, leaving his friends, Aquila and 
Priscilla, there. This visit seems to have been a 
brief one, the only record of it being, “And w hen 
he had landed at Ccesarea, and gone up and saluted 
the Church (at Jerusalem), he went down to Anti¬ 
och ” (18:22). He thus completed his Second Mis¬ 
sionary Journey in the early summer of A. D. 54 
(Conybcare and I Jowson), or September, A. D. 53 
(Lewie). Ramsay makes it early in the spring of 
53, as Passover in that year full on March 22. 

(8) Third missionary journey. After a consid¬ 
erable stay at Antioch H Paul departed, and went 
over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in or¬ 
der, strengthening all tiie disciples" (Acts 18:23), 
also giving directions for the collection in behalf 
of the poor saints in Jerusalem (1 Cor. 16:1, 2). 
1. At Eniesus. He then came to Ephesus (prob¬ 
ably October, A. H. 53), where he found about 
tivelvo disciples who had received the instructions 
of A polios. Upon inquiry Paul found that they 
had only received John’s baptism, and were igno¬ 
rant of the very existence of the Holy Ghost. Tie 
thereupon explained the mission of John as the 
teacher of repentance to prepare men's minds for 
Christ, who is the true object or faith. They be- 
liy'-'cd, wore biplhod, and received the mirueulotru 
gift of tongues and prophecy. Entering upon his 
public ivimistrj, fur three months he spoke bohiiy 
in the synagogue, but being opposed ho withdrew 
to the school of one Tyratmus, where he discoursed 
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miracles by the hands of Paul,” so that ninny 
from among the exorcists became converts, and 
burned their books of magic to the value of about 
ton thousand dollars. At about this time {aoeonl- 
ing to Conybearc and Howson) lie paid a visit to 
Corinth, and, returning to Ephesus, wrote the First 
EphtU to the Corinthhm. The religious change 
was becoming so great that the craftsmen who 
gained their living by making models of the statue 
of Diana became alarmed and raised an insurrec¬ 
tion fsco Deuktuius, Diana). Tlie danger increas¬ 
ing the apostle ami his companion left the city 
(Arts 16-20:1), A. D., January, 56. 2. At Thoas 

and Macedonia, On leaving Ephesus Punt went 
■first to IVotts. where lie preu elied with great sne- 
though ini mil dejected by the nonnmval of 
Tims, who hud been sent to Corinth (2 Cor. 2:12, 

] 3). The necessity of meeting Titus urging him 
forward, lie sailed to Macedonia, and, landing at 


eapolis, pro ceeded i mined i a toly to Ph i li ppi. T \ ere 
he was lt comforted by the coming of Titus” (7:6) r 
and was probably hero rejoined by Timothy (1:1). 
Titus was sent to Corinth with the Second EpMfa 
to the Corinthians, and to (hush the collection he 
had begun there (3:6, 1G-18). Hearing that Ju- 
datziug teachers had been corrupting the Church 
of Galatia, Paid wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, 
powerfully refuting and remonstrating against the 
errors in ipicstion. Paul traveled through Mace¬ 
donia, perhaps to the borders of Jllyricum (Rom. 
15:1 and then carried out tlie intention of which 
he had spoken so often, and arrived at Corinth, 
where bo probably remained three months (Acts 
20:2, 3), Here lie wrote the Epistle, to the Ramans, 
about January, 67. Leaving Europe Paul now 
directed his course toward Jerusalem, accompanied 
by Luke. At Troas he restored Eutychus (q. v,) 
to life. Paul journeyed by land to Assos, where 
he took ship for Miletus. i)y im itation the elders 
of the Church at Ephesus met him here, and were 
bidden an affectionate farewell (2f):S-38). The 
voyage was then resumed, by the way of Coos, 
Rhodes, anil Palm, to Tyre. ' Here Paul and bis 
company remained seven days, and then sailed to 
Ptolemais, stopping one day, and reached Caesarea. 
hi opposition to the entreaties of Philip (the evan¬ 
gelist) and others, as well ns the prophetic intima¬ 
tions of danger from Agalms, Paul determined to 
go on to Jerusalem, which he probably did on 
horseback (21:1-17), probably May 20, 57. 

(9) Arrest at Jerusalem, etc. This fifth visit 
of Paul to Jerusalem since his conversion is the 
last of which we have any certain record. He was 
gladly received by the brethren, and the follow mg 
day had an interview with James and tlie elders, 
declining u particularly wind things God had 
wrought among tlie Gentiles by his ministry.” 
The charge had been brought against him that 
“he taught all the Jcnm mimvy the Ocnlihs to for¬ 
sake Moses, saying that they ought not to circum¬ 
cise their children, neither to walk nflci the cus¬ 
toms.” In order to dispel this impression he was 
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They had four men who were under the Nazarite 
law, and Paul was requested to put himself under 
the vow with these, and to supply the cost of their 
offerings. When the seven days were almost 
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against him on tlie charge of bringing Greeks into 
the temple to pollute it. The whole city was 
moved, I lie apostle w as drugged out of the temple, 
and they were about to kill him, Tlie appearance 
of soldiers and centurions sent by tlie tribune 
stayed their blows. The tribune ordered Paul to 
be chained, and, not able to learn who he was nor 
what he had done, sent him to the castle. He 
obtained leave to address the people (Acts 21:40; 
22:1-21), and delivered what he himself called his 
“ defense.” At the mention of his mission to the 
Gentiles they shouted, “Away with such a fellow 
from the earth; for it is not fit that he should 
live.” Seeing that a tumult was imminent, the 
tribune sent him within the castle, ordering him 
to be examined by scourging. From this outrage 
the apostle protected himself by mentioning his 
Roman citizenship. On the morrow he was. taken 
before the Sanhedrin; no conclusion was arrived 
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at i only a dissension between the Sadducees and 
Pharisees. The life of the apostle being in dan¬ 
ger he was removed to the castle. That night he 
was cheered by a vision, in which he was told to 
“be of good cheer,” for he must “bear witness of 
Jesus at Rome.” The conspiracy of forty Jews to 
kill him was frustrated by tidings brought by 
Paul’s sister’s son, and it was determined to send 
him to Caesarea to Felix, the governor of Judea 
{22:21—23:24). 1 . Before Felix. In charge of 

a strong guard of soldiers he was taken by night 
.as far as Antipatris, the cavalry alone going with 
him to Caesarea. Felix simply asked Paul of what 
province he was, promising him a hearing when 
his accusers should come (23:23-35). Five days 
after the high priest Ananias and certain members 
■of the Sanhedrin appeared, with Tertullus as their 
advocate. The charges made against Paul were 
denied by him, and Felix delayed proceedings un¬ 
til “Lysias, the chief captain, should come down,” 
commanding that Paul should be treated with 
indulgence and his friends allowed to see him. 
“After certain days” Felix sent for Paul, influ¬ 
enced probably by the desire of Drusilla, his wife, 
to hear him, she being a Jewess. Felix trembled 
under his preaching, but was unrepentant, shutting 
his ears to conviction and neglecting his official 
duty, hoping that he might receive a bribe from 
Paul for Ids liberation. But not receiving this he 
retained Paul a prisoner without a hearing two 
years, until the arrival of Festus (chap. 24), A. D. 
69. 2. Before Festus. As soon as the new 

governor, Festus, came to Jerusalem, he was re¬ 
quested to send for Paul. He replied that Paul 
should be kept at C^sarea, whither he ordered his 
accusers to accompany him. After ten days he 
returned, and on the next day Paul was brought 
before the tribunal. When asked if he was will¬ 
ing to be tried at Jerusalem the apostle, aware of 
his danger, replied that he stood at Cmsar’s judg¬ 
ment seal. He then uttered the words u Ccesarem 
-appe.Uo ” (“ I appeal unto Caesar ”), which a Roman 
magistrate dared not resist. Festus conferred with 
his council and replied, “Hast thou appealed unto 
Caesar? unto Ctcsav stialt thou go" (25:1-12). 
3. Before Arhitta, While waiting for mi op¬ 
portunity to send Paul to Rome Festus desired to 
prepare an account of the trial to he sent to the 
emperor. This was a matter of some difficulty, os 
the information elicited at the trial was m vague 
that ho hardly knew what statement to Insert; 
and it seemed “unreasonable to semi a prisoner 
and not to signify the crime laid against him.” 
About this time King Agrippa II, with his sister 
Berenice, came on a complimentary visit to the 
new governor. To him Festus recounted the case, 
confessing his own ignorance of Jewish theology, 
whereupon Agrippa expressed a desire to hear the 
prisoner. The next day Agrippa and Berenice 
-came with great pomp, with suite of military offi¬ 
cers and chief men of Csesumt. Paul was brought, 
and, permission having been given him to speak, 
he pronounced one of ]m greatest apologies for 
Lhe Christian truth. When he spoke of the resur¬ 
rection Festus exclaimed, “Paul, thou art beside 
thyself; much learning doth make thee mad.” 
This Paul courteously denied, and, turning to the 
Jewish voluptuary, lie made this appeal to him, 


“ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? I 
know that thou believest,” to which the king 
ironically responded, “ Thou wilt soon persuade me 
to be a Christian ” (Conybeare and Howson, transj. 
The reply of Paul concluded the interview, and it 
was decided that he had done nothing worthy of 
death, and might have been set at liberty but for 
his appeal to Caesar. There was no retreat, and 
nothing remained but to wait for a favorable op¬ 
portunity of sending the prisoner to Rome (26:13- 
27 to 26:1-32). 

(10) Voyage to Rome. At length (August, 59, 

Ramsay; A. D. 60, Conybeare and Howson) Paul, 
under the care of Julius, a centurion of the Au¬ 
gustan cohort who had charge of a convoy of 
prisoners, set sail in a coasting vessel belonging to 
Adramyttium. The next day they touched at 
Sidon, “ and Julius courteously entreated Paul and 
gave him liberty to go unto his friends and refresh 
himself.” The next port reached was Myra, a city 
of Lycia, where they found a ship of Alexandria 
bound for Italy; and to this vessel Julius trans¬ 
ferred his prisoners. Leaving behind the harbor 
of Cnidus and doubling Salmone, the headland of 
Crete, they beat up with difficulty under the lea of 
the island, as far as the fine harbor, near Lassea, 
which still bears its ancient name of the Fair 
Havens. “ The ship reached Fair Havens in the 
latter part of September, and was detained there 
by a continuance of unfavorable winds until after 
October 6 ” (Ramsay, p. 322), Contrary to the 
warning of the apostle that it would be perilous to 
continue the voyage at that season of the year, it 
was decided not to remain. The hope was to reach 
Phenice ( Phoenix ) and winter there. Overtaken 
by the Euroclydon , they were unable to bear up 
into the wind, and, letting the ship drive, were 
carried under the lee of a small island named 
Clauda. The storm raged with unabated fury, 
and the ship was drifting in the sea of Adria y 
when, on the fourteenth night after their depar¬ 
ture from Clauda, they found themselves near 
land. In the morning they ran aground, and all 
escaped safely to the land, which they found to be 
Malta (MeUta y Acts, ch. 27), about November. The 
people of the island treated them kindly, and were 
deeply impressed with Paul’s shaking off the viper 
from his hand, believing him to be a god. The 
company remained three months on the island, 
Paul performing miracles of healing. They then 
departed from Malta in February, in the ship 
Castor and Pollux , and came, by the way of Syra¬ 
cuse and Rhegium, to Puteoli, in Italy. Here they 
found Christian brethren, with whom they tarried 
seven days: “and so went toward Rome,” being 
met by brethren from that city at “ Appli J*brum 
and the Three (28:11-16), spring, A. D. 

60. 

(11) At Rome. Upon his arrival in Rome the 
apostle was delivered to the prefect of the guard 
(pretorian), but was allowed to dwell in his own 
hired house (under the care of a soldier) and to 
receive visitors (Acts 28:16, 30). After three days 
he invited the chief men among the Jews to come 
to him, and explained h'is position. He had com¬ 
mitted no offense against the holy nation; he came 
to Rome, not to accuse his countrymen, but com¬ 
pelled to appeal to Caesar by their conduct “ For 
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the hope of Israel ,” he concluded, u I am bound 
with this chain! They replied that they had re¬ 
ceived no letters concerning him, and that none of 
the brethren coming from Jerusalem had spoken 
evil of him. They expressed also a desire to hear 
further concerning his religious sentiments. The 
day for the hearing was set. They came in large 
numbers, and to them “he expounded and testified 
the kingdom of God,” endeavoring to persuade 
them by arguments from their own Scriptures, 
“ from morning till evening.” Some believed, and 
others did not, and, separating, they had “great 
reasoning among themselves” (vers. 17-29). He 
remained in his own hired house, under military 
custody, and yet receiving every indulgence which 
it was in the power of the prefect to grant. He 
was permitted to preach “the kingdom of God,” 
and teach “those things concerning the Lord Jesus” 
(v. 31). This imprisonment lasted two years (v. 30), 
from A. D. 60, spring, to A. H. 62, spring. Here 
closes the account as given in the Book of Acts, 
but we gather from his epistles that during this 
time he wrote those to Philemon , Colossians, Ephe¬ 
sians i, and Philippians. 

(12) Release and subsequent labors. At the 

end of the two years it is the general opinion that 
Paul was granted a trial before Nero which re¬ 
sulted in his acquittal and liberation. He then 
probably fulfilled his intention, lately expressed 
(Philem. 22, and Phil. 2:24), of traveling eastward 
through Macedonia and on to Ephesus, and thence 
to Colossae and Laodicea. From Asia Minor he 
went to Spain (disputed by many), where he re¬ 
mained two years. Returning to Asia Minor and 
Macedonia, he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy ; 
to Crete, Epistle to Titus / winters at Nicopolis; 
arrested there and forwarded to Rome for trial. 
This is the scheme as given by Conybeare and 
Howson. Lewin {TA.fe of fit, Paul) gives the fol¬ 
lowing scheme : St. Paul sails for Jerusalem, and 
goes tlicnce by Antioch and Asia Minor, visiting 
Colossus, to Ephesus—-to Crete—to Macedonia and 

^4- xt;- 
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ney to Spain—probably arrested at Ephesus and 
taken to Rome. Ramsay says (p. 860) that “ the 
hints contained in the Pastoral Epistles hardly 
furnish an outline of his travels, which must have 
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(13) Second imprisonment and death. This 
imprisonment was evidently more severe than the 
first one had been. Now he is not only chained, 
but treated “ as a malefactor " (2 Tim. 2:0). Most 
of his friends left him, many, perhaps, like Domas, 

having loved this present world” (4:10), others 
from necessity, and we hear the lonely cry, “ Only 
Luke is with me” (4:11). So perilous was it to 
show any public sympathy with him that no Chris¬ 
tian ventured to stand by him in the court of jus¬ 
tice, As the final stage of bis trial approachea lie 
looks forward to death as his final sentence (4:6-8). 
Probably no long time elapsed after Paul’s arrival 
before his case came on for hearing. He seems to 
have successfully defended himself from the first 
(4:17) of the charges brought against him, and to 
have been delivered from immediate peril ami 
from a painful death. He was now remanded to 
prison to wait for the second stage of the trial. 
He probably thought that this would not come on, 


or at least the final decision would not be given,, 
until the following winter (4:21), whereas it ac¬ 
tually took place about midsummer. We are not. 
left to conjecture the feelings with which he 
awaited this consummation; for he has himself 
expressed them in that sublime strain of trium¬ 
phant hope which is familiar to the memory of every 
Christian, and which has nerved the heart of a. 
thousand martyrs: “I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day.” The presence of Luke 
still consoled him, and Onesiphorus sought him 
out and visited him in his prison, undeterred by 
the fear of danger or of shame(l:16). He longed, 
however, for the presence of Timothy, to whom' 
he wrote the Second Epistle , urging him “ to come 
before winter ” (4:21), We know not if Timothy 
was able to fulfill these last requests ; it is doubt¬ 
ful whether he reached Rome in time to receive 
his parting commands and cheer his latest suffer¬ 
ings. The only intimation which seems to throw~ 
any light upon the question is the statement in- 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (13:23) that Timothy 
had been liberated from imprisonment in Italy. 
We have no record of the final stage of the' 
apostle’s trial, and only know that it ended in. 
martyrdom, A. D., summer, 68 (or 67). He died 
by decapitation, according to universal tradition, 
“weeping friends took up his corpse and carried it, 
for burial to those subterranean labyrinths (Clem., 
Rom., i, 6) where, through many ages of oppres¬ 
sion, the persecuted Church found refuge for the^ 
living, and sepulchers for the dead.” 

3. Character. While we learn much concern¬ 
ing the character of Paul from his life and labors, 
his burning zeal, untiring industry, singleness of” 
aim, patient suffering, sublime murage, it is in 
his letters that we must study his true life, for in, 
them we learn “ what is told of Paul by Paul him¬ 
self ” (Gregory Nazianzen). “ It is not only that we- 
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he is kindled by the visions of the glories to come, 
the perfect triumph of good over evil, the mani¬ 
festation of the sons of God, and the transforma¬ 
tion into God’s likeness; but in his letters, besides 

to the faintest, of his human character also. Here 
we see that fearless independence with which he 
i withstood Peter to the face, because he was to 
be blamed ’ (Gal, 2:11); that impetuosity which 
breaks out in his apostrophe to the ‘ foolish Gala¬ 
tians’ (3:1); that earnest indignation which bids his 
converts ‘ bev r are of dogs, beware of the concision * 
(Phil. 3:2), and pours itself forth in the emphatic 
‘ God forbid’ (Rom. 6:2 ; 1 Cor. 6:15),which meets 
every Antinomian suggestion; that fervid patriot¬ 
ism which makes him ‘ wish that he were himself 
accursed from Christ for his brethren, . . . who- 
are Israelites’ (Rom. 9:3); that generosity which 
looked for no other reward than ‘ to preach the 
glad tidings of Christ without charge ’ (1 Cor. 9: 
18, 25), and made him feel that he would rather 
‘ die than that any man should make this glori¬ 
fying void; ’ that dread of officious interference 
which led him to shrink from ‘ building on another 
man’s foundation’ (Rom. 15:20); that delicacy 
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which shows itself in his appeal to Philemon, 
whom he might have commanded, ‘ yet for love’s 
sake rather beseeching him ’ (Philem., 9); that 
scrupulous fear of evil appearance which 1 would 
not eat any man’s bread for naught, but wrought 
with labor and travail night and day, that he 
might not be chargeable to any of them ’ (1 Thess. 
2:9); that refined courtesy which cannot bring 
itself to blame till it has first praised (comp. 1 Cor. 
1:5-7; 2 Cor. 1:6, 7, with latter part of these 
epistles), and which makes him deem it needful 
almost to apologize for the freedom of giving 
advice to those who were not personally known to 
him (Rom. 16:14, 16); that sell-denying love which 
‘will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest he 
make his brother to offend’ (1 Cor. 8:13); that 
impatience of exclusive formalism with which he 
overwhelms the Judaizers of Galatia, joined with 
a forbearance so gentle for the innocent weakness 
of scrupulous consciences (1 Cor. 8:12; Rom. 14: 
21); that grief for the sins of others which moved 
him to tears when he spoke of the enemies of the 
cross of Christ, ‘ of whom I tell you even weep¬ 
ing ’ (Phil. 3:18); that noble freedom from jeal¬ 
ousy with which he speaks of those who, out of 
rivalry to himself, preach Christ even of envy and 
strife, supposing to add affliction to his bonds, 

1 What then ? notwithstanding every way, whether 
in pretense or in truth, Christ is preached ; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice’ (1:18); 
that tender friendship which watches over the 
health of Timothy, even with a mother’s care 
(1 Tim. 5:23); that intense sympathy in the joys 
and sorrows of his converts which could say, even 
to the rebellious Corinthians, *Ye are in our 
hearts, to die and live with you’ (2 Cor. 7:3); 
that longing desire for the intercourse of affec¬ 
tion, and that sense of loneliness when it was 
withheld, which perhaps is the most touching 
feature of all, because it approaches most nearly 
to a weakness ” (Conybeare and Howson). 

Note.—( 1) Paul’s citizenship.—it is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that Paul’s citizenship, which belonged to the mem¬ 
bers of the family, came from their being natives of 
Xft&US* Although it was a “free city” (urbs libera), 
enjoying the privilege of being governed by its own 
magistrates, and was exempted from the occupation of 
a Roman garrison, yet its citizens did not necessarily 
possess the civitas of Rome. The tribune (Acts 21:39 ; 
22:24), as Dr. Bloomfield remarks (on ch. 16:37), knew 
that St. Paul was a Tarsian, without being aware that 
he was a citizen. This privilege had been granted, or 
descended to bis father, as an individual right, perhaps 
for some services rendered to OibStir during the civil 
wars (Conybeare amt Hovvaou ; Bloomfield, New TcMa- 
merit). <£) Member nr the Sanhedrin. ”There arc 
strong grounds for believing that if Paul was not a 
member of the Sanhedrin at Stephen’s death he was 
elected into that powerful senate soon after ; possibly as 
a reward for the zeal he had shown against the heretic. 
He himself says that in Jerusalem he not only exercised 
the power of imprisonment by commission from the 
high priests, but also, when the Christians were put to 
death, gave his vote against them (Acts 26:10). From 
this expression it is natural to infer that he was a mem¬ 
ber of that supreme court of judicature. If this infer¬ 
ence is well founded, and the qualification for members 
of the Sanhedrin was that they should be the fathers of 
children, Saul must have been a married man, and the 
father of a family. If so it is probable that his wife and. 
children did not long survive: for otherwise some notice 
of them would have occurred in the subsequent narra¬ 
tive, or some allusion to them in the epistles” (Cony¬ 
beare and Howson). (3) Conversion.—Some regard the 
circumstances of the case as by no means miraculous, 
but as produced solely by certain terrific natural phe- 


nomena f which they suppose had such an effect on the 
high-wrought imagination, and so struck the alarmed 
conscience of Saul, as to make him regard as reality 
what was merely produced by fancy. ” Paul, however 
ardent might be his temperament and vivid his imagina¬ 
tion, could not so far deceive himself as to suppose 
that the conversation really took place if there had 
been no more than these commentators tell us. Besides 
he is so minute in his description as to say it was In the 
Hebrew language ” (Bloomfield, New Testament). The 
discrepancies found in the several accounts (Acts, chaps. 
9, 26) have been differently explained. “ The Greek 

‘akouo,’ like our word ’hear,’ has Lvvo distinct mean¬ 
ings— w perceive sound and to underntn nrt* The men 
who were with Saul heard the sound, but did not under¬ 
stand what was said to him. As to the fact that one 
passage represents them as * standing,' the other as hav¬ 
ing ' fallen to the earth,’ the word rendered L stood 1 also 
means to be fixed, rooted to the spot. Hence the sense 
may be, not that they stood erect, but that they were, 
rendered motionless , or fixedto the spot, by overpower¬ 
ing fear. Or, perhaps, when the light with such ex¬ 
ceeding brilliancy burst upon them, they all' fell to the 
earth, 1 but afterward rose and 1 stood ’ upon their feet ’ 
fHaley t of the HUtle). (4j “ Saul, who 

is also Paul” (Acts 13:9). “The invariable use in the 
Acts of Saul up to this point, and Paul afterward, and 
the distinct mention by St. Luke himself of the transi¬ 
tion, is accounted for by the desire to mark the turning- 
point between Saul’s activity among his own country¬ 
men and his new labors as the apostle of the Gentiles ” 
(Smith). “We are inclined to adopt the opinion that 
the Oilician apostle bad this Roman name, as well as 
his other Hebrew name, in his earlier days, and even 
before be was a Christian, . . . yet we cannot believe 
it accidental that the words which have led to this dis¬ 
cussion occur at this point of the inspired narrative. 
The heathen name rises to the surface at the moment 
when St. Paul visibly miters on Ids office ny (he apos¬ 
tle ro Uw heathen ” (Conybeare nml Howson, vol. i, pp. 
Ifj2» 153). (5) Journeys to Jerusalem.—In the IJook of 
Acts wo are Informed of five distinct journeys made by 
the apostle to Jerusalem niter the rime of byconversion. 
In Hie Epistles to the Galntfung St, Paul speaks of two 
journeys to Jerusalem-the first being “three years 11 
niter h is eon version, the second ” fourteen years 11 Inter 
(Gal. 1:18; 3:1). The question arises whether Ihe sec¬ 
ond journey of the epistle must be identified with the 
second, third, or fourth of the Acts, or whether it is a 
separate journey, distinct from any of them. It is agreed 
by all that the fifth cannot possibly be intended. Paley 
and Schrudor have resorted to the hypothesis tbm the 
Galatian visit is some supposed journey not recorded In 
the Acte ill all. Conyheun? and Itewso*i (Life and 
HpMtis of St. Paul) identify it with the third journey 
of Acts,eh.lft. l&) ” Ye are loo superstitious !i (Acte 17: 
23).--TilIs translation (from the Vtiljf. 
cannot by any moans tic defended- Ctmybwiie renders, 
"All things which l behold bear witness to your care- 
fulness In religion," mid nrids, " The mistranslation of 
this verse in the A. V. is much to be regretted, because 
it entirely destroys the graceful courtesy of St. Paul’s 
opening address, and represents him au beginning bis 
speech by offending his audience” [Life and Epi%U&*t 
vnl. 1, p. 378), Bloomfield [ifeip TcutamcitU translates 
' very religious,’’ i. e., attentive to religion (as far as 
they understood it). See Superstitious. (7) Vow at 
Cerichrea (Acts 18:18). —The impression on the reader’s 
mind is that Paul himself shaved his head at Cencbrea. 
Eminent commentators bold the view that the ceremony 
was |wjrffirmed by Aquila; also that the vow was not 
one of Nazitrite, but a votum civile , such as was taken 
during or after recovery from sickness, or deliverance 
from any peril, or on obtaining any unexpected good. 
In case of a Nazarite vow the cutting of the hair, which 
denoted that the legal time had expired, could only take 
place in the temple in Jerusalem, or at least in Judea 
(Conybeare ami Howson ; Bloomfield, New Trsimiwnt). 
(8) Reply to Ananias (Acte 23:S Si —”G(k 1 Shull smite 
thee,” etc. Some consider these words fts :m outburst 
of natural indignation, and excuse it on the ground of 
the provocation, as a righteous denouncing of an unjust 
ruler. Others think them a prophetic denunciation, 
terribly fulfilled when Ananias was murdered in the 
Jewish wars (Josephus, Wars , xl, 17, 9). “ I wist not, 
brethren, that he was the high priest.” These words 
are variously explained. “Some think that St. Paul 
meant to confess that he had been guilty of a want of 
due reflection; others that he spoke ironically, as refus- 
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ing to recognize a man like Ananias as high priest; 
others have even thought that there was in the words 
an inspired reference to the abolition of the sacerdotal 
system of the Jews and the sole priesthood of Christ. 
Another class of interpreters regard St. Paul as ignorant 
of the fact that Ananias was high priest, or argue that 
Ananias was not really installed in office. And we know 
from Josephus that there was the greatest irregularity 
in the appointments about this time. Lastly, it has been 
suggested that iSs«- Imperfection of St. Paul's vision v.us 
the cause of his mistake” (Conyboure and Howeon). 
<9j Charge against St. Paul before Felix {Act*£4:5,0) 

St- Paul was accused of u threefold crime : First, with 
causing factious disturbances among all the Jews 
throughout the empire (Which was mi offense against the 
Hokum government, and amounted to Icse-md/esfi, or 
treason against the emperor): secondly.witli being a ring- 
lender of thesect of the Nnzaroues {which Involved heresy 
against the law of Moses); aud thirdly, with an attempt 
to profane the temple nt Jerusalem (an offense not only 
against the Jewish, hut also against the Homan law, 
which protected the Jews Ixi the exercise of their wor¬ 
ship) (dottybeareand How3oii,vnl.ii,n.282). (10) Thorn in 
the flesh $ Cor. U3;7).—" The best commentators are, 
with reason, agreed that the word gkoTioi}) {thorn) must 
be taken in the natural sense, as denoting some very 
painful disorder or mortifying infirmity; grievous 
afflictions being, in all languages, expressed by meta¬ 
phors taken from the piercing of the flesh by thorns or 
apliu Lera. Various acute disorder* have been tmppoked 
to he meant, as the headache rt (Jerome, TorlnllEun), ear¬ 
ache, Impediment of spcedi (10:10), malady affecting ihe 
eyesight. ** Hut Lt should rather seem dial some cftrim- 
ic distemper or infirmity is meant, and probably such as 
was exceedingly mortifying as well as painful; other¬ 
wise the apostle would scarcely have felt such anxiety 
to have it removed. A most probable conjecture is tbnt 
it was upartthilic and hupnchondi'iacaffectim, which 
occasioned a distortion of countenance, and many other 
distressing effects, which would much tend to impair 
his usefulness 11 (Bloomfield, New Testament ). Dr. Ram¬ 
say suggests (p. 94. sq.) that the malady was a species of 
chronic malarial fever, with Its recurring regularity, 
weakness, producing sickness and trembling. 

PAU'LUS. See Sergius Paulus. 
PAVEMENT (Heb. rits-paw', hot 

stone; once, 2 Kings 16:17, nSDlfc 1 "]^ mar-tseh'- 
foth). Originally a stone heated for baking pur¬ 
poses, hence a tesselated paveimnt (2 Chron. 7:3 ; 
Esth. 1:6; Ezek. 40:17, 18). In John 19:13 
“ pavement ” is the rendering of the Gr. AiOSarpco- 
tuv, liih-os‘-Lvo-ion ) and explained by the Hebrew 
equivalent Gabbatha (q. v.). In the account of 
Ahaz despoiling the temple, it is said that he 
“ took down the sea from off the brazen oxen that 
were under it, and put it on a pavement of stones ” 
(2 Kings 16:17), probably a pedesud iiuiucm stones. 

Fig-urative, The 41 paved work of a sapphire 
stone ” (Exod. 24:10) is, probably, a reference to 
the splendid floors known in Egypt, and is used 
to indicate that God was enthroned above the 
heaven in superterrestrial glory. 

PAVILION. 1. Soke (Heb. Tjb), properly 
an inclosed place, also rendered “ tab on nude,” 
“ covert,” and “ den,” once “ pavilion ” (Psa. 27:5). 

2. Sook-kaw' (Heb. hut , booth), usually 

“tabernacle” and “booth” (2 Sam. 22:12; Psa. 
18:11; 31:20). 

3. Shaf-roor' (Heb. ‘"I'H&’ttS, splendid), a word 
used once only in Jer. 43:10, to signify glory 
or splendor, and hence probably to be understood 
of the splendid covering of the royal throne. 

PAW (Heb. "P, yawd, hand !), only in Lev. 11:27 
(comp. Job 89:21). 

Figurative. To express power . 


PEACE (Heb. tflbffl, shaw-lome , safety , famil¬ 
iar ; Gr. Eipfjvi), i-ray'-nay , unity , concord ), a term 
used in different senses in the Scriptures. 1. Fre¬ 
quently with reference to outward conditions of 
tranquillity and thus of individuals, of communities, 
of churches, and nations (e. g., Num. 6:26 ; 1 Sam. 
7:14; 1 Kings 4:24; Acts 9:31, etal.). 2. Christian 
unity (e. g., Eph. 4:3; 1 Thess. 5:13). 8. In its 

deepest application, spiritual peace through re¬ 
stored relations of harmony with God (e. g., Isa. 
9:6,7; 26:3; 53:5; Psa. 119:165; Luke 2:14; 
John 14:27; ch. 16; Acts 10:36; Rom. 1:7; 5:1; 
Gal. 5:22, and many other places). See Atone¬ 
ment, Faith, Pardon, Adoption, Holy Ghost, 
Glossary. —E. McC. 

PEACE OFFERING. See Sacrifices, 
Sacrificial Offerings. 

PEACEMAKERS (Gr. eipqvonotdg, i-ray-nop- 
oy-o$\ worker cf jwace). Some i nc I u de in the m earn 
big of this term the idea of peaceful, peace-loving, 
but it evidently goes further than the passive 
possession of peace and a Jove thereof. Meyer 
(Corn., Matt., 5:9) writes: “Not the peaceful, but 
tbo founders of peace 11 (comp. Col. J :20b who us 
such minister to God’s good pleasure, who is the 
God of peace (Rom. 1 fi:20; 2 Cor. 13:1t), as Christ 
himself was the highest founder of peace (Luke 
2:14; John 16:33; Eph. 2:14, sq.). 

PEACOCK. See Animal Kingdom. 

PEARL (Gr. papyaptryg, mar-gar-ee' ~tace). 
See Mineral Kingdom. 

Figurative. The pearl, as an object of great 
value, is used (Matt. 13:45, 46) us a symbol of the 
kingdom of Christ, in Matt. 7:6 pearls are :t 
figure for the truths, privileges, and responsibili¬ 
ties of tho Christian. “No sacred deposit, or 
responsibility, or even principle (symbolized by 
jnm'h) must, be imported to an unfit man. No 
doctrines or religious experiences must he brought 
before an in capable sensualist. In line, in im¬ 
parting the official trusts and the truths of the 
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and deal with them accordingly” (Whedon, Com., 
on MfilU, 7:6). 

PECULIAR (Heb. tlVso, seg-ool-law f ,■wealth ; 
Gr. KeptTroLi^ocg, per-ee-poy'-ay-sis , 1 Pet. 2:9). In 
Exod. 19:5 we have the promise, “Now, therefore, 
if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my cove¬ 
nant, then ye shall 1>e a %wvtiar treasure unto me 
above all people" (comp. Dent. 14:2; 20:18; Psu. 
135:4, etc,). The Hebrew term does not signify 
property in general, but valuable property, which Is 
laid by, or put aside, hence a treasure of gold or 
silver (I Chron. 29:3; Eccles. 2:8). “Jehovah had 
chosen Israel as his costly possession out of all 
the nations of the earth, because the whole earth 
w T ns Ins possession, aud nil nations belonged to 
him as Creator nnd preserver. The reason as¬ 
signed for the selection of Israel precludes ihe 
exclusiveness which would regard Jehovah merely 
ns a national deity” (K. and D., Com.). In TiL. 
2:14, peculiar is the rendering of the Gr, rupi* 
ulWof, per-ee-oo'-se^os, special, which means “ that 
which Is peculiarly one's own.” Sec G toss ary. 

PED'AHEL (Heb. p w Lah-<ih’, God 

delivers ), the son of Ammihud, and prince of the 
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tribe of Naphtali. He was appointed by Moses 
one of the commissioners to divide Palestine 
(Num. 34:28), B. 0. 1171. 

PEDAH'ZUR (Heb. ped-aw-tsoor ' 

a rock preserves ), the father of Gamaliel, a prince 
of Manasseh, and appointed with others to assist 
Moses in numbering the people (Num. 1:10 ; 2:20 ; 
7:54, 59; 10:23), B. C. 1209. 

PEDA'IAH or.PEDAPAH (Heb. TT1 f, 

ped-aw-yaw', Jah has ransomed ). 

1. The father of Zebudah, who was the wife of 
Josiah and mother of Jehoiakim (2 Kings 23:36), 
B. C. before 640. 

2. The father of Zerubbabel (q. V;), by the 
widow of his brother Salathiel (1 Chron. 3:18), in 
accordance with the Levirate law, B. 0. before 
636. 

3. The father of Joel, which latter was the 
“ruler" of the western half-tribe of Manasseh 
(1 Chron. 27:20). 

4. An Israelite, of the family of Parosh, who 
assisted in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 
3:26), B. C. 445. 

5. Mentioned only in the genealogy of Sallu, as 
the son of Kolaiah and the father of Joed, of 
the tribe of Benjamin (Neh. 11:7), B. C. before 
445. 

6 . A Levite whom Nehemiah appointed one of 
the treasurers, whose “office was to distribute 
unto their brethren" (Neh. 13:13), and probably 
one of those who stood on Ezra’s left hand when 
he read the law (8:4), B. C. 445. 

PEDIGREE (from Heb. yaw-lad to 
show lineage). Before the departure of Israel 
from Sinai, Moses, on the first day of the second 
month of the second year after leaving Egypt, 
mustered the twelve tribes with the exception of 
Levi. They had the whole congregation gathered 
together by the heads of the tribes, and their 
names enrolled in genealogical registers. See 
Genealogy. 

PEEL. See Glossary. 

PEEP (Heb. tsaw-faf\ to coo or chirp as 
a bird) is applied to wizards who professed thus to 
imitate the voices of the shades or ghosts (Isa. 
8:19). See Glossary, Magic. 

FE'KAQ (Heb. peh'-kakh, open-eyed ), 

the eighteenth king of Israel. He is introduced 
into Scripture history as the son of Kemaliah, and 
captain of King Pekaiah, whom he murdered and 
succeeded to the throne(2 Kings 15:25), B. 0. 168, 
Us her; re vi sed d ate, 7 35. F rora 11 io fact l hut fifty 
Gileadites were with him hi the conspiracy it has 
been conjectured that he was a native of Gilead. 
“ Under his predecessors Israel had been much 
weakened through the payment of enormous trib¬ 
ute to the Assyrians (see especially 2 Kings 15:20) 
and by internal wars and conspiracies. Pekah 
steadily applied himself to the restoration of its 
power. For this purpose he sought for the sup¬ 
port of a foreign alliance, and fixed his mind on 
the plunder of the sister kingdom of Judah. He 
must have made the treaty by which he proposed 
to share its spoils with Rczin, king of Damascus, 
when Jotliam was still on the throne of Jerusalem 


(15:37), but its execution was long delayed, prob¬ 
ably in consequence of that prince’s righteous 
and vigorous administration (2 Chron. ch. 27). 
When, however, his weak son Ahaz succeeded to 
the crown of David, the allies no longer hesitated, 
and formed the siege of Jerusalem. The history 
of the war is found in 2 Kings, ch. 16 and 2 Chron. 
ch. 28. It is famous as the occasion of the great 
prophecies in Isa. chaps. 7-9" (s. v.). Pekah 
was despoiled of at least half of his kingdom, and 
fell into the position of an Assyrian vassal (2 Kings 
15:29), B. C. 740; revised date, 724. About a 
year later Hoshea conspired against him and put 
him to death (v. 30). Of his character and 
reign it is recorded, “ He did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord.” 

PEKAHI'AH (Heb. STnpB, peh-akh-yaw', 
Jehovah has observed 5, the seventeenth king of 
Israel, being the son and successor of Menahem. 
After a brief reign of scarcely two years a con¬ 
spiracy was organized against him by Pekah, who, 
at the bead of fifty Gileadites, attacked him in his 
palace, murdered him amt bis friends Argob and 
A rich, and seized the throne (2 Kings 15:23-26), 
B. 0. 761-759; McCurdy, 736-735, His reign 
was an idolatrous one, he following in the sinful 
practices of Jeroboam. 

PE'KOD (Heb. pek-ode', visitation , or 

punishment)! a name applied to Babylonia as the 
objoc t of God f s displeasure (Jer. 50:21)* In Ezek. 
23:23 we have 11 The Babylonians and all the Chat* 
deans, Pekod," etc-, where, according to Kdl 
i» loc.}, Pekotl is from to exercise 

supervision , or lead, and so rulers. 

PELA'IAH (Heb. tTNbe, pel-aw-yawdistin¬ 
guished by Jehovah). 

1. A son of Elioenai, of the royal line of Judah 
(1 Chron. 3:24), B. C. after 400. 

2. One of the Levites who assisted Ezra in 
expounding the law (Neh. 8:7), B. C. 445. He 
afterward sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
( 10 : 10 ). 

PEL ALT'AH (Heb. Sl^bbE^ pel-al-yav/, Jeho¬ 
vah has judged), a priest, the son of Amzi and 
father of Jeroham (Neh. 11:12), B. C. before 
445. 

pelati'ah (neb. rrabs, pel-at-yaw* and 

’'•‘Up-? 1 r -hoo, Jehovah has delivered). 

1. A son of Hananiah, the descendant of Sala¬ 
thiel, of the family of David (1 Chron. 3:21), B. C. 
after 536. 

2. A son of Ishi, and captain of one of the 
marauding bands of Simeonites who, in the reign 
of Hezekiah, made an expedition to Mount Seir 
and smote the Amalekites (1 Chron. 4:42), B. C. 
about 715. 

3. One of the chief of the people who signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 10:22), B. C. 
445. 

4. Son of Benaiah, and one of the princes 
against whom Ezekiel was commanded to prophesy. 
The prophet saw him in a vision standing at the 
east gate of the temple; and the same vision re¬ 
vealed to him Pelatiah’s sudden death (Ezek. 11:1, 
13), B. C. about 592. 








PELEG 


PERESH 


PE'LEG (Heb. WS, pell’-leg, division), the son 
of Eber, and fourth in descent from Sliem. His 
brother’s name was Joktan, and his son’s Reu 
(Gen. 10:25; 11:16-19; 1 Chron. 1:25). Ilia name 
is said to have been given him because “In his 
days was the earth divided " (Gen. 10:25 ; 1 Clivon. 
1:19). 

PE'LET (Heb. tlfes, peh’-let , deliverance). 

1. A son of Jahdai, who seems to have been 
of the family of Caleb the Hezronite (1 Chron. 
2:47), B. C. after 1170. 

2. One of the sons of Azmaveth, one of David’s 
Benjamite captains at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:3), B. C. 
about 1000. 

PE'LETH (Heb. ribs, peh’-leth , swiftness). 

1. A Reubenite, and father of On, who joined 
in the conspiracy of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
(Num. 16:1), R. G U72. 

2. Son of Jonathan, and a descendant of Jerah- 
meel through Oimn (1 Chron. 2:33), B. C. perhaps 
1170. 

PE I/E T HITE (Ileb. pel-ay-thee ’, run¬ 

ner , 2 Sam. SOS; 15:18). The term is equivalent 
to courier^ as one portion of the halberdiers Imd 
to convey the king's orders to distant places 
(2 Chron. 30:6). Some believe the Pclethites ami 
Cheretuites (q. v.) to have been foreigners (Phil¬ 
istines, Ewald, Hist, of Israel , vol. i, p. 246, sq.; 
iii, p. 143); but the evidence is very meager. 

PELICAN. See Animal Kingdom. 

PEL / 0NITE (Heb. pel-o-nee ', separate). 

Two of David’s mighty men, Holes and AhSJnh, 
lire called Pelouites (I Chron. 11:27, 86), in 
1 Chron. 27:10 it is stated that Helez was of the 
tribe of Ephraim. “PeUmite” would, therefore, 
be an appellation derived from his place of birth 
or residence. In 2 Sum. 23:26 he is called “ Helez 
the Paltite,” possibly a corruption of the text for 
Pelonilu. And in Llie same list, instead of “Ahijah 
the Pelonite,” we have “ Eliam, the son of Ahith- 
ophel the Gilonite” (2 Sam. 23:34). 

PEN. See Writing. 

PENCE. See Metrology, IV, 4. 

PENI'EL (Gen. 32:30). iSee Penuel. 

PENIN'NAH (Ileb. HKB, pen-in-naw’, coral), 
one of the wives of Elk an ah. the father of Samuel. 
No mention is made of her save that she bore 
children and behaved provokingly toward Hannah, 
the other wife (1 Sam. 1:2-7). B. C. about 1080 s 

PENKNIFE (Heb. tah’-ar ), a small knife 

which was used for sharpening the point of the 
writing reed (Jer. 36:23). 

PENNY. See Metrology, IY, 12. 

PENTATEUCH. See Bible, 4. 

PEN'TECOST. See Festivals, II, 2. As to 
the leading events of the Pentecost, viz., that which 
followed the death of our Lord, see Tongues, 
Gift of. 

PENU'EL (Heb. pen-oo-ale’, face of 

God). 

1. The name of the place at which Jacob 
wrestled with God (Gen. 32:24-32; “Peniel,” v. 30). 
The exact site is not known. It is placed not 


far from Sucootll, east of the Jordan, and north 
of the Jabbok. The people of Pound seem to 
have treated Gideon churlishly when he pursued 
the Midianites across the Jordan, for which he 
threatened to destroy their tower (probably castle, 
Judg. 8:8, 17), which was rebuilt by Jeroboam 
(1 Kings 12:25). 

2. A son of II nr, and grandson of Judah, ami 
father (i. o., founder) of Gcdor (I Chron. 4i4), 

3. The last named of the eleven sons of Shush ale, 
a chief man resident in Jerusalem (1 Chron. 8:25). 


PEOPLE. See Glossary. 

PE'OR (Heb. peh-oreopening , cleft). 

1. A mountain in Moab, to the top of which 
Bnlak led the prophet Balaam (q. v,), that he might 
see and curse t he host of Israel (Num. 23:28), where 
it is written, “Peer, that looketh toward Jeshi- 
mon/ 1 i. e., H the wilderness on cither side of the 
Dead Sea.” Mount Peer was one peak of the 
northern part of Lhe mountains of Abarim by the 
town of Beth-peor, and opposite to which Israel 
encamped in the steppes of Moab (Deut. 3:29; 
4:46, A. Y. “Beth-peor”), 

2. In four passages (Num. 25:18, twice; 31:16; 
Josh. 22:17) Peor occurs as a contraction for 
Baal-peor. 

3. The “Peor” referred to in Num. 25:18; 
31:16 is the god Baal-peor. See Gods, False. 

PERADVENTURE. See Glossary. 

PER'AZIM, MOUNT (Heb. per-aw- 

tseemf, mount of breach?#), mentioned only in Ian. 
28:21, unless it is identical with Baal-FERazim 
( q. v.) a Here David gained a victory over the 
Philistines (2 Sum, tt is referred to by 

Isaiah, in warning the Israelites, as a remarkable 


instance of God’s wrath. 

PERDITION (Or. anultia, ap-o'di-a). Tina 
word occurs only hi the New Testament, and in 
that rarely. In the Greek it means a perishing, 
destruction, as “let thy money perish with thee” 
(Acts 8:20); with the included Idea of misery 
(1 Tim. 0:9), In particular it is the destruction 
which consists in the loss of eternal lift\ the lot of 

i i . i i e *u. Gn.i 

ILJUtot; UAU1UUCU J.IUIU L11U Riuguuin VAX utfu vHn 

17:12 ; 2 Thess. 2:3 ; Heb. 10:39 ; 2 Pet. 3:7 ; Rev. 


17:8, 11). See hell, punishment. 

PERDITION, SON OF (Gr. ink m 
The Jews frequently expressed a man’s destiny by 


camlg nun " me son -ji my bbdlb ; h;ub ivrau. 
of the “ children of disobedience, of the resurrec¬ 
tion,” etc. 

1. Our Lord calls Judas Iscariot “the son of 


perdition, 11 and ref era to his cud as the fulfillment 
of Scripture (John 17:12). The best commentary 
on this statement la made by St. Peter (Acts 1:20), 
2. In 2 These, 2:3, “the man of sin ” is also 
called the “son of perdition*” Bee Sin, Man of. 


PE'RES (Chald. O^ 1 ?, per-as to split up), one 
of the three words of the writing on the wall, and 
interpreted by Daniel (5:28), being the singular of 
the word rendered “Upharsin” (v. 26). The 
meaning of the verb is to divide into pieces , to 
dissolve the kingdom. 

PE'RESH (Heb. 1^5, peh’-resh , excrement ), a 


son of Machir, the Manassite, by his wife Maachah 
(1 Chron. 7:16), B. C. about 1210. 
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FE'REZ (1 Chron. 27:3; Neb. 1 1:4). See Pharez. 
PE'REZ-UZ'ZAH.or PE'REZ UZ'ZA(Heb. 

tW ^^13, peh'-rets-ooz-zawthe breach of Uzzali ), 
■a place called also Nachon (2 Sam. 6:6), and Chi- 
don (1 Chron. 13:9), the place where Uzzah (q. v.) 
died, as a result of touching the ark of God (2 Sam. 
6:6-8). About a mile and a half or two miles 
from the site of Kirjath-jeaiim, on the road to 
Jerusalem, is a small village still called Khirbet 
>el-Uz, or “the ruins of Uzzah.” This seems to 
he Perez-uzzah. 

PERFECTION, PERFECT, the render¬ 
ings of several Hebrew and Greek words. The 
fundamental idea is that of completeness. Abso¬ 
lute perfection is an attribute of God alone. In 
the highest sense he alone is complete, or wanting 
nothing. His perfection is eternal, and admits of 
no possibility of defect. It is the ground and 
standard of all other perfection (see Job 36:4; 
37:16; Matt. 6:48). A relative perfection is also 
ascribed to God’s works. It is also either ascribed 
to men or required of them. By this is meant 
-complete conformity to those requirements as to 
character and conduct which God has appointed. 
But this, it is constantly to be borne in mind, has 
Teference to the gracious government of God which 
takes account of man’s present debilitated condi¬ 
tion (see Gen. 6:9; 17:1; Job 1:1, 8; 2:3; Matt. 
5:48; Phil. 3:15; James 3:2; 1 Pet. 6:10, et al.). 
The term perfection as applied to man’s present 
moral life has been a subject of much contention. 
The propriety of using the word as in any sense 
■of actual description has even been denied. But 
fidelity to the Scriptures requires us to believe 
that, in some important sense, Christians may be 
perfect even in this life, though they still must 
wait for perfection in a larger sense in the life 
which is to come. Por fuller discussion of this we 
refer to articles in this work. See Sanctification, 
Sin. See also Hodge, JSys. Tkeol. y vol. iii, sq.; 
Pope, Comp. Christ. Theol ., iii, 66, sq.; Wesley, 
Plain A ccount of Christian Perfection; Peck, 
Christian Perfection; Mahan, Christian Perfec- 
iion; Fletcher, Christian Perfection; Foster, 
Christian Purity. —E. McC. 

PERFUME (Heb. ket-o f -ret\ fumiga¬ 
tion, , Exod. 30:36, 37; Prov. 27:9; rak-koo 

etkh, Isa. 67:9). Such passages as the following: 
“ Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart ” (Prov. 
27:9); “All thy garments smell of myrrh,” etc. 
^Psa. 45:8); “Who is this that cometh out of the 
wilderness like pillars of smoke, perfumed with 
myrrh?” etc. (Cant. 3:6); “And thou wentest to 
the king with ointment, and didst increase thy 
perfumes” (Isa. 57:9), and others, give abundant 
and striking evidence of the use and love of per¬ 
fume in the East. In hot climates the use of per¬ 
fumes is a sanitary necessity. They not only mask 
bad smells, but correct them, and are wonderfully 
reviving to the spirits from the depression which 
they fall into in crowded places. There can be 
but little doubt, from what may be observed in the 
East, that the use of sweet odors in religious rites 
generally has originated in sanitary precautions. 
Being but little acquainted with soap, their chief 
substitutes for it were ointments and other prep¬ 


arations of gums, woods, etc. The Hebrews manu¬ 
factured their perfumes chiefly from spices im¬ 
ported from Arabia, among which the following 
are mentioned in Scripture: Algum (2 Chron. 2:8; 
9:10, 11), or almug (1 Kings 10:11,12); balm (Gen. 
37:25; 43:11; Jer. 8:22; 46:11, etc.); bdellium 
(Gen. 2:12; Num. 11:7); frankincense (Exod. 30: 
34-36; Lev. 2:1, 2, 16; 24:7, etc.); galbanum 
(Exod. 30:34); myrrh (Exod. 30:23; Psa. 45:8; 
Prov. 7:17; Cant. 1:13; Matt. 2:11; John 19:39, 
etc.); onycha (Exod. 30:34); saffron (Cant. 4:14); 
spikenard (Cant. 1:12; 4:13, 14); nardos (Gr. vap- 
dof, Mark 14:3; John 12:3); and stacte (Exod. 30: 
34). These perfumes were generally in the form 
of ointments (q. v.), incense (q. v.), or extracted by 
some process of boiling, and then mixed with oil. 
Perfumes entered largely into the temple service, 
in the two forms of incense and ointment (Exod. 
30:22-38). Nor were they less used in private 
life; not only were they applied to the person, but 
to garments (Psa. 45:8 ; Cant. 4:11), and to articles 
of furniture, such as beds (Prov. 7:17). On the 
arrival of a guest the same compliments were 
probably paid in ancient as in modern times (Dan. 
2:46). When a royal personage went abroad in 
his litter attendants threw up “ pillars of smoke ” 
about his path (Cant. 3:6). The use of perfumes 
was omitted in times of mourning, whence the al¬ 
lusion in Isa. 3:24. 

PER'GA (Gr. Hepyrj, perg’-ay , tower), the capi¬ 
tal of Pamphylia, located on the river Cestrus, 
about seven miles from its mouth, was visited by 
Paul when on his first missionary journey (Acts 
13:13, 14). The site is now called by the Turks 
Eski-Kalesi. It was celebrated for the worship 
of Artemis (Diana), whose temple stood on a hill 
outside the town. 

PER'GAMOS (Gr. Uepyapoc, per'-gam-os, 
height , elevation ), a city of Mysia in Asia Minor, 
about three miles N. of the river Bakyrtchai (the 
ancient Caicus), and about twenty miles from the 
sea. It had a vast library of two hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes, which was removed by Anthony to 
Egypt and presented to Cleopatra. In this town 
was first discovered the art of making parchment, 
which was called “pergamena” or parchment. 
The city was greatly addicted to idolatry, and its 
grove, which was one of the wonders of the place, 
was filled with statues and altars. Antipas met 
martyrdom here (Rev. 2:13), and here was one of 
the seven churches of Asia (ver. 12-17). The 
sumptuousness of the Attalic princes had raised 
Pergamos to the rank of the first city in Asia as 
regards splendor. It was a sort of union of a pa¬ 
gan cathedral city, a university town, and a royal 
residence, embellished during a succession of years 
by kings who all had a passion for expenditure 
and ample means of gratifying it. Under the At¬ 
talic kings Pergamos became a city of temples, 
devoted to a sensuous worship; and being in its 
origin, according to pagan notions, a sacred place, 
might not unnaturally be viewed by Jews and Jew¬ 
ish Christians as one “ where was the throne of 
Satan” (v. 13). 

PERI'DA (Neh. 7:57). See Peruda. 

PERTZZITES (Hebrew always hap- 

per-iz-zee\ “the Perizzite,” one of the nations whose 
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land was given to Israel. They are not named in 
Gen., ch. 10, and their origin is not known. They 
first appear (Gen. 13:7) as dwelling in the land to¬ 
gether with the Canaanites in Abram’s day (34:30). 
In Judg. 1:4, 5 they dwell in the land given to Ju¬ 
dah, in South Palestine, Bezek being apparently the 
stronghold of the Canaanites and Perizzites, though 
it may have been merely a rallying point. In 
Judg. 17:15-18 the Perizzites and Rephaim (q. v.) 
dwell in the “ wood country ” near Mount Ephraim, 
in the land of Ephraim and West Manasseh. 
They appear as late as the time of Solomon, who 
made them with other Canaanitish tribes tributary 
to Israel (1 Kings 9:20; 2 Chron. 8:7). A late 
echo is in 2 Esd. 1:21, where “the Canaanites, the 
Pherezites, and the Philistines ” are named as the 
original inhabitants of the land. The “ unwalled 
towns” Deut. 3:5) and the “country 

villages ” Cnsn "Bis, 1 Sam. 6:18) are trans¬ 
lated by the LXX as referring to the Perizzites, 
whence it has been suggested that Perizzite may 
mean a dweller in an unwalled village, as does 
I’flS in the Mishna. We may compare the Arabic 
word meaning low ground between hills (where the 
unwalled villages would grow up). The LXX prob¬ 
ably read Redelob, after careful examina¬ 

tion, concludes that while the rflfi (Num. 32:41, 
“small towns,” R. V. “towns”) Havoth-Jair , 
“ were villages of tribes engaged in the care of 
cattle, the Perdzoth (HIT^!?) were inhabited by 
peasants engaged in agriculture, like the Fellahs 
of the Arabs.”—W. H. 

PERJURY. See Oath, 5. 

PERSECUTE. See Glossary. 

PERSECUTION (Gr. 6ia>yy6c, dee-ogue-m,os', 
a pursuing ), the active opposition with which 
Christians are beset by their enemies. Such a 
persecution is mentioned as arising on the day of 
Stephen’s murder (Acts 8:1). This arose, doubt¬ 
less, from the fact that Stephen, who was a Greek, 
had not only preached Jesus, but had declared 
that the city and temple would be destroyed, and 
the Gospel preached to all nations. The Phari¬ 
sees, hitherto neutral, now made common cause 
witn tneir rivals, tne saaaucees, against the Chris¬ 
tians ; the prudent cautions of Gamaliel were ig¬ 
nored ; the civil rulers did not interfere, the wild 
fury of fanatical bigotry rushed upon the witnesses 
of the truth and scattered them. There were ten 
persecutions waged by pagan authorities against 
the Christians: 1. Under Nero, A. D. 64; 2. Under 
Domitian, A. D. 95; 3. Under Trajan, A. D. 100; 
4. Under Antoninus the philosopher in Gaul, 
161-180; 5. Under Severus, A. D. 197; 6. Un¬ 
der Maximinus, A. D. 235; 7. Of great fierceness 
under Decius, A. D. 249; 8. Under Yalerian, 
A. D. 257; 9. Under Aurelian, A. D. 274; and 
under Diocletian, A. D. 303. 
PERSEVERANCE (Gr. wpomcapTepyots, 

pros-kar-ter'-ay-sis, persistency , enduring constan¬ 
cy), a term employed both in ethics and theology. 
In ethics it refers to a Christian duty; in theology, 
to a Christian grace. Final perseverance desig¬ 
nates a Calvinistic doctrine briefly considered fur¬ 
ther on. 


1. It is the duty of Christians to persevere to 
the end in their fidelity to Christ. They must do 
this in order to inherit eternal life (see Matt. 24: 
13; 1 Cor. 15:58; 2 Pet. 1:10; Rev. 3:2). This 
must often be done in the face of many difficulties 
and discouragements. Most solemn exhortations 
and warnings are given accordingly, lest failure 
occur in this respect (see Luke 12:35^0; 14:34; 
John 15:6; Heb. 6:4-6; 2 Pet. 1:3,4; 2:20-22; 
1 John 6:16, et al.). But, still, fidelity to the end. 
is possible through the grace of God in Christ and 
the use of the means of grace which God has ap= 
pointed. This is illustrated and proved by many 
examples of righteous perseverance (see Heb., ch. 
11; 12:1-13). 

2. As a Christian grace perseverance finds its 
ground in the relation of believers to Christ. 
Christ has made for them every provision neces¬ 
sary for their salvation and for the maintenance- 
of their spiritual life. He has redeemed them and 
is their heavenly intercessor. Believers are mem¬ 
bers of his mystical body and derive spiritual life 
from him. This Christ bestows in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (see John 6:39; 10:30; 17:10, 15, 20; 
Eph. 1:14; 1 John 2:1; 2 Cor. 9:8; Col. 1:11; 1 Pet. 
4:1; 5:10). Nevertheless we must diligently use 
the means of grace appointed of God to preserve 
in us the watchful and steadfast spirit (see Eph. 
6:13-18; Phil. 2:1; Heb. 5:12-14). 

3. Final perseverance is the logical outcome of 
the Calvinistic doctrine of unconditional election 
(see Election). Thus in the Westminster Confes¬ 
sion it is said : “ This perseverance of the saints 
depends not upon their own free will, but upon the 
immutability of the decree of election flowing from 
the free and unchangeable love of God the Father,” 
etc. Those who are really Christians, it is held, 
cannot fall away. Their perseverance is absolutely 
guaranteed. Space does not permit the presenta¬ 
tion of the method by which Calvinistic theologians 
endeavor to sustain this view. 

Reference may be made to Hodge, System. Theol. y 
vol. iii, 110, sq.; Yan Oosterzee ( Christ . Dogm. f 
vol. ii. 662. sq.) is more cautious and to some ex¬ 
tent wavering. The Arminian view is thoroughly 
set forth by Pope (Comp, of Christ. Theol., vol. 
iii, 131, sq.). See also works of Wesley, Fletcher, 
Watson. It must suffice here to say that this 
much disputed doctrine stands or falls with that 
of unconditional election. The question at bottom 
really is whether or not man upon the earth is in 
a state of probation. And what the whole tenov 
of Scripture teaching is upon this subject we do 
not take space here to show. See Isolation.— 
E. McC. 

PER'SIA (Heb. tns, paw-ras', perhaps from 
far ash, a horse, that animal being in plenty there ; 
or from the Zend pars , “pure,” or “splendid”), 
PER'SIAN (Heb. , par-see', a Parsite ). Its 
modern name of Fars, or Farsistan, is only a 
corruption of its original appellation. 

1. Territory, etc. Persia was in ancient times 
of no great dimensions— yrj hXuyq, a “ scant land,” 
according to Herodotus (ix, 122). It was bounded 
on the west by Susiana, or Elam, on the north by 
Media, on the south by the Persian Gulf, and east 
by Carmania, the modern Kerman. The southern 
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portion toward the sea is a hot and sandy plain, 
in many portions covei'ed with salt; while among 
the mountain ranges toward the north there are 
many pleasant valleys and fertile plains, especially 
in the vicinity of Shiraz. In the largest of these 
valleys, watered by the Bendamir, was situated 
Persepolis, the capital of Darius. The more 
ancient capital, Pasargadse, lay about forty miles 
to the N., near the village of Murghab, and is 
noted for its possession of the tomb of Cyrus. 
Farther north an arid country again succeeds 
the outskirts of the Great Desert, which extends 
from Kerman to Mazenderan, and from Kashan to 
Lake Zerrah. The district of Fars is the true 
original Persia, yet the name is commonly applied, 
both in Scripture and by profane writers, to the 
entire tract which came by degrees to be included 
within the limits of the Persian empire. This at 
one time extended from India to Egypt and Thrace 
on the west, and included, besides portions of 
Europe and Africa, the whole of western Asia 
between the Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian, 
and the Jaxartes upon the north; the Arabian 
desert, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean 
upon the south. The name “Persia” is not 
named in Scripture until after the Babylonian 
period, when it is mentioned frequently (2 Chron. 
36:20, 22; Ezra 4:6, sq.; 6:14, sq.; Esth. 1:3; 
Ezek. 27:10; 1 Macc. 1:1), meaning the great 
Persian kingdom founded by Cyrus. Ezek. 38:5 
is the only passage where Persia designates that 
which has been called above “ Persia proper.” 

2. People. Herodotus tells us that the Per¬ 
sians were divided into ten tribes—three noble, 
three agricultural, four nomadic. The noble tribes 
were the Pasargadae, who dwelt probably in or 
near the capital; the Maraphians, perhaps repre¬ 
sented by the modern Maji y a Persian tribe prid¬ 
ing itself upon its antiquity; and the Maspians, 
of whom nothing is known. The agricultural 
were the Derusiseans, the Panthialseans, and the 
Germanians (more correctly Carmanians). The 
nomadic tribes are said to have been the Dahi 
(Ezra 4:9, “ Dehavites ”), the Mardi (mountaineers 
and freebooters), the Sagartians, and the Derbices, 
or Dropici, colonists from east of the Caspian Sea. 
The Persians were brave and impetuous in war; 
lively, witty, and passionate, truthful for orientals, 
quite generous, and of more intellectual capacity 
than the generality of Asiatics. Before the time 
of Cyrus they were simple in their habits, but 
after the overthrow of Media their simplicity 
began to decline. Polygamy was commonly prac¬ 
ticed. 

3. Religion. “Like the other Aryans, the 
Persians worshiped one supreme God, whom they 
called Aura-mazda (Oromasdes), a term signify¬ 
ing (as is believed) * the Great Giver of Life. 1 
The royal inscriptions rarely mentioned any 
other god. Occasionally, however, they indicate a 
slight and modified polytheism. Oromasdes is 
‘the chief of the gods,’ so that there are other 
gods besides him; and the highest of these is 
evidently Mithra , who is sometimes invoked to 
protect the monarch, and is beyond a doubt iden¬ 
tical with ‘ the sun.’ Entirely separate from these 
—their active resister and antagonist—was Ahri- 
man (Arimanius) ‘ the death-dealing ’—the power¬ 


ful and (probably) self-existing evil spirit, from 
whom war, disease, frost, hail, poverty, sin, death, 
and all other evils had their origin. The charac¬ 
ter of the original Persian worship was simple. 
They were not destitute of temples, as Herodotus 
asserts; but they had probably no altars, and 
certainly no images. Neither do they appear to 
have had any priests. From the first entrance of 
the Persians, as immigrants, into their new territory 
they were probably brought into contact with a 
form of religion very different from their own. 
Magianism, the religion of the Scythic, or Turanian, 
population of western Asia, had long been domi¬ 
nant over the greater portion of the region lying 
between Mesopotamia and India. The essence of 
this religion was the worship of the elements, es¬ 
pecially of fire.” 

4. Language. The language of the ancient 
Persians was closely allied to the Sanskrit, or 
ancient language of India. 

5. History. In remote antiquity it would ap¬ 
pear that the Persians dwelt in a region east of 
the Caspian, or possibly in a tract still nearer India. 
The general line of their movement appears to 
have been down the course of the Oxus, along 
the southern shores of the Caspian Sea to Rhages 
and Media. These movements took place before 
B. C. 880, at which period the Assyrian kings seem 
for the first time to have come in contact with 
Aryan tribes east of Mount Zagros. Perhaps they 
are the Bartsu or Partsu of the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments. If so, they, from the middle of the 9th to 
the middle of the 8th centuries, occupied south¬ 
east Armenia, but by the end of the 8th century, 
B. C., had removed into the country, which hence¬ 
forth went by their name. The leader of this last 
migration would seem to have been Achtemenes, 
who was recognized as king of the newly acquired 
territory, and founded the famous dynasty of 
the Achsemenidae, about B. C. 700. After about 
seventy years of subjection to the Medes the Per¬ 
sians revolted under the leadership of Cyrus 
(q. v.), and became not only independent, but rulers 
of the latter, B. C. 658. Cyrus rapidly overran the 
flat countries beyond the Caspian, pushed his con¬ 
quests still further east, adding to his dominions 
the districts of Herat, Cabul, Candahar, Seistan, 
and Beloochistan. In 539 or 638 Babylon was 
attacked, and fell before his army. This victory 
first brought the Persians into contact with the 
Jews. The conquerors found in Babylon an op¬ 
pressed race—like themselves, abhorrers of idols 
—and professors of a religion in which to a great 
extent they could sympathize. This race Cyrus 
determined to restore to their own country, which 
he did by the remarkable edict recorded in the 
first chapter of Ezra (Ezra 1:2^1). He was slain 
in an expedition against the Massagetae or the 
Derbices, after a reign of twenty-nine years. 
Under his son and successor, Cambyses III, the 
conquest of Egypt took place, B. C. 625. This 
prince appears to be the Ahasuerus of Ezra (4:6). 
Cambyses, in his absence, was conspired against 
by a Magi an priest, Gonmtes, who professed to be 
Smerits, the son of Cyrus, whom Ids brother 
(Cnmbysee) had secretly put to death. Ggnmies 
obtained quiet possession of the throne. Cam- 
byses, despairing of the recovery of his crown. 
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ended hi a life by suicide. His reign bad lasted 
seven years and five months* Gonuites the Ma* 
giau found himself thus, without n struggle, mus¬ 
ter of Persia, B. 0, 622. He reversed the policy 
of Cyrus with respect to the Jews, and forbade by 
an edict the further building of the temple 
(4:17-22). He reigned seven months. 

Dam us (q. v.) revolted against Gonmtcs, and 
soon gained the throne. Appealed to in his sec¬ 
ond year by the Jews, who wished Lo resume the 
construction of their temple, he not only allowed 
them, confirming the decree of Cyrus, but assisted 
the work by gi ants from his own revenues, whereby 
the Jews were aide to complete the temple as 
early ns Ids sixth year (Ezra 0:1-16). Next to 
Cyrus, Darius was the greatest of the Persian 
monarche, and during his reign, B. C. 622-486, 
the empire reached its highest point of greatness. 

Xerxes first subjected Egypt (Ik 0. 484), after 
which he began at once to make preparations for 
3ns invasion of Greece. It is probable that he 
was the Ahasuerus of Esther. During the rest of 
his reign, and part of that of his son and suc¬ 
cessor (Artaxerxes), Persia continued at war with 
Greece. Xerxes was succeeded by the usurper 
Artabanus, who reigned seven months. Axtaxerx- 
es ascended the throne, B. C. 465, and reigned 
forty years. He is beyond a doubt the king of that 
name who stood in such a friendly relation toward 
Ezra (Ezra 7:11-28) and NeUemiaU (Neh, 2:1-0, 
etc.). He is the last of the Persian kings who 
had any special connection with the Jews, and the 
last but one mentioned in Scripture. Ilis Suc¬ 
cessors were Xerxes II, Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, and 
Darius Codomannus, who is probably the “ Darius 
the Persian” of Nehemiah (12:22). These mon- 
archs reigned from B. C, 424 to B. G. 330. The 
collapse of the empire under the attack of Alex¬ 
ander is well known. On the division of Alex¬ 
ander’s dominions among his generals Persia fell 
to the Soleucidaj, under whom It continued till 
after the death of Antioch us EpiphaiWSfe when 
the conquering Parthians advanced their fron- 
+inr> +q the Euphrates, and the Persians were in¬ 
cluded among their subject tribes, JL 0. 164. 
Rill Lhei r uafiuiiality was not obliterated. In. A. D. 
226 the Persians shook off the yoke of their op¬ 
pressors, and once more became a nation (Smith, 
JEib, Did. ; Mc.-Q-.-and ~- 7 Cyc. ; Imp. Diet .; Arts. 
Onus, Da rubs). 

PER/SIS (Or. HrpffeV, pcratf&rp a Christian 
woman at Rome to whom Paul sent salutations 
■(Rom. 16:12). 

PERSONALITY, in theology as in meta¬ 
physics, that which constitutes a person. Says 
Locke: “A person is a thinking, intelligent being 
that has reason and reflection, and can consider 
itself as itself, the same thinking thing in different 
times and places.” In other words, the distin¬ 
guishing marks of personality are self-conscious¬ 
ness and freedom. 

1. According to the Scriptures, God is a person. 
He is not merely an eternal substance, but the 
•one eternal free and self-conscious being. He 
says “ I” and teaches men to say “ thou.” The 
Bible doctrine of God is therefore not only op¬ 
posed to atheism, which denies his existence, but 


also to pantheism, which merges his existence in 
that of the universe. It is objected, as by Man¬ 
se I, o. g., that personality implies limitation, 
and therefore implies a contradiction in our 
thought of God, thus illustrating the limits of 
reiigio us though I,. T hi a objection i s a hi v a uswc red 
by Dr. Hodge {System. TfuoL, vol. i, chaps, 4, 5), 
wficrc he shows that this objection is founded 
upon an arbitrary definition of the Absolute and 
Infinite. Also Manual himself, a Christian theist, 
says upon this subject: “It is our duly to think 
of God as pcrsoTiai, and it is our duty to believe 
that he is infinite.” Further, Hodge suggests, 
with respect to the objection that “Without a 
thou there can be no I,” that according to the 
Scriptures and the faith of the Church, there nr© 
hi the unity of the Godhead three distinct per¬ 
sons—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
a so that from eternity the Father can say I and the 
Son thou, 11 Tit© personality of God us a fact 
apprehended by our faith Is essential to religion. 
“We do not worship a law, however simple and 
fruitful it may he; we do not worship a force if 
it is blind, however powerful, however universal 
it may be; nor an ideal, however pure, if it be an 
abstraction. Wu worship only a Being who is 
living perfection, perfection under the highest 
form—Thought, Love.” See Thisity, Frkkdom, 

2. Man is also a person. In this respect he is 
distinct from things and from animals. This is 
one of the features of fits likeness to his Creator. 
Here is the basis of his moral obligation. See 
Image of God, Freedom. 

Seo, in addition to authors quoted above. Van 
Ooster/ee, Chrhl, Dogm*, vol. I, p. 244, sq.; Rope, 
Comp. 0 / Child, Thiol. y seo Index; Lrudhnv, 
Bible Do cl rive Concerning Mttn f sec index; Knapp, 
Tkmh % p. 325 ; Stuart, Toilers to CJiuumng.-^ 
E. McC. 

PERU'DA (Heb. per-oo-dawkernel; 

in Nch. 7:67 the name is written ^T^E), per-ee- 
daw\ the name of one of “Solomon’s servants,” 
whose descendants returned with Zerubbabel from 
Babylon (Ezra 2:66), B. C. before 536. 

PESTILENCE (Heb. W, deh'-ber; Gr. 
TtitpvC ty'iwnf)* Tl le Ho brew tc rm scorns ro 1 m ve 
originally meant destruction, but is regularly ap¬ 
plied to that common oriental epidemic, the plague 

if* \ Tl.n m...UniI U IIUIIuTI V fWhllM. £WOn] Ill'S- 

tHence, and famine (2 Sam. 24:13). 

PESTLE (Heb. the 

mentuHed for triturating In a mortar (Prov. 27:22), 
probably used lo separate the grain from the husk. 
PE'TER. 1. Name and Family. (Gr. 
]hT- i on, a rock*) Formerly Simon. Peter 
was the son uf Jonas (John 1:42 ; 21:15, 16), ami 
probably a native of Bethaaida in Galilee (John 
1:44). 

2. Pergonal History. (1) Occupation. Peter 
and his brother Andrew were fishermen on the Sea 
of Tiberias (Mutt. 4:IS; Mark 1:10), and partners 
of James and John (Luke 5:10). Although Ills 
occupation was a humble one, yet it was not in¬ 
compatible with some degree of mental culture, 
and seems to have been quiLe remunerative. 
(2) Meets Jesus. With his brother Andrew, Peter 
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was a disciple of John the Baptist; and when their 
teacher pointed out Jeans to Andrew as tho Lamb 
of God, Andrew went to Peter and told him, “ We 
have found the Messiah" He brought him to 
Jesus, who looked upon him and said, “ Thou art 
Simoiij t/ic sou of Jonas; thou shalt be called 
Cephas ” (.John 1:30-42). This interview resulled 
in no immediate change m Peter's external posi¬ 
tion. He returned to Capernaum and continued 
his usual vocation, waiting further instruction. 
(3) Call. This was received on the Sea of Galilee, 
where the four partners were engaged in fishing. 
The people were pressing upon Jesus to hear the 
word, and entering into Peter's boat, which at 
Christ’s request was thrust out a little from the 
land, he discoursed to the mulLitiute. Aftev this he 
wrought the miracle of the great draught of fishes, 
foreshadowing the success of the apostles as fishers 
■of men. Peter and Andrew immediately accepted 
the call, and, leaving all, were soon after joined 
by James and John, who also received a call to 
follow the Master (Matt. 4:18-22; Mark 1:16-20; 
Luke 5:1-11), A. D. 27. Immediately after this 
Jesus wrought the miracle of healing on Peter’s 
wife’s mother (Matt. 8:14,15 ; Mark 1:29-31; Luke 
4:38-40), and Peter for some time attended upon 
•our Lord’s ministry in Galilee, Decapolis, Petrsea, 
and Judea, returning at intervals to his own city. 
During this period he was selected as one of the 
witnesses of the raising of Jairus’s daughter 
(Mark 5:22, 37; Luke 8:41, 51). (4) Apostle. 
“The special designation of Peter and his eleven 
fellow-disciples took place some time afterward, 
when they were set apart as our Lord’s immediate 
attendants (Matt. 10:2-4; Mark 3:13-19; Luke 
6:13). They appear then first to have received 
formally the name of apostles, and from that time 
Simon bore publicly, and as it would seem almost 
exclusively, the name Peter, which had hitherto 
been used rather as a characteristic appellation 
than as a proper name.” (5) Walks on the sea. 
On one occasion the vessel, in which were a num¬ 
ber of the disciples, was in the midst of the sea, 
tossed with waves. Jesus appeared, walking on 
the sea, much to the alarm of the disciples, who 
said, “ It is a spirit.” Hearing his words of en¬ 
couragement, Peter put the Master to the test by 
saying, “ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto 
thee on the water.” Jesus replied, “ Come,” and 
Peter, obeying, walked for a while on the surface 
of the sea, but losing his confidence because of 
the tempest, began to sink, and uttered the cry, 
“Lord, save me.” The Master took him by the 
hand, and accompanied him to the ship. When 
safe in the vessel Peter fell down at his feet, and 
declared, “ Of a truth thou art the Son of God ” 
(Matt. 14:25-33). (6) We find him asking the 

meaning of our Lord’s parable of the blind lead¬ 
ing the blind (15:15). (7) Confession. In a con¬ 

versation with his disciples as to men’s declar¬ 
ations concerning himself, Jesus asks, “ But whom 
say ye that I am?” Peter promptly replied, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
In his reply the Master made the declaration, so 
often commented upon, “ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church,” etc. (Matt. 16:13- 
19; Mark 8:27-29; Luke 9:18-20). (8) Rebukes 

JeBUB. Our Lord on one occasion began to inform 
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his disciples of his coming sufferings and death, 
when “Peter took him and began to rebuke him, 
saying, Be it far from thee, Lord.” But Jesus 
turned and said unto Peter, “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” etc. (Matt. 16:21-23; Mark 8:31-33). “ Our 
Lord seems to call Peter Satan. Not quite so. 
But be recognizes a Satan speaking in the words 
that Peter utters ” (Whedon, Com ., in loc.). 
(9) Mount of Transfiguration. Peter, with James 
and John, was a witness of our Lord’s transfigura¬ 
tion, mid in the ecstasy of the hour exclaimed, 
“ Lord, it is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, 
let us make here three tabernacles; one for Ihee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias ” (Matt. 17:1, 
sq.; Mark 9:2, sq.; Luke 9:28, sq.). (10) Mention 

is made of Peter’s inquiry as to forgiveness (Matt. 
18:21); declaration of having left all for Jesus’ 
sake (Matt. 19:27; Murk 10:28; Luke 18:28); ask¬ 
ing the meaning of the parable of the overturning 
of the temple (Mark 13:3) and of the servant 
watching for his lord (Luke 12:41); and calling 
the Muster's attention to the withered fig tree 
(Mark 11:21). (11) The last supper. When 

Jesus would keep the Passover he commissioned 
Peter and John to make proper preparation (Luke 
22:8). All being ready for the supper, Jesus be¬ 
gan to wash the disciples' feet; but when became 
to Peter, lie, in his presumptuous humility, declared, 
“Thou shalt never wash my feet,” but upon the 
Master replying, “If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me,” Peter consented, with the request 
that the washing might include both hands and 
head (John 13:2, sq.). When our Lord declared 
that one of them would betray him, Peter beckoned 
to John that he should ask of whom he spake 
(13:24). Still later he stoutly asserted that under 
no circumstances would he ever leave his Master, 
to which .Jesus replied by saying, “ Simon, Simon, 
behold Sut mi hath desired you, that he may id ft 
vou as wheat,” and told him of his speedy denial 
(Matt, 215:33; Mark 14:29; Luke 22:31; John 13:36). 

(12) At Gethsouiano. Peter and tho two sous of 
Zebodeo accompanied Jesus to Gethsemane (Matt. 
26:37, sq.; Mark 14:32), and when Judas came, 
with his company, to apprehend the Lord, Peter 
drew his sword and cut off the right ear of Mal- 
chus, a servant of the high priest, for which ho 
was promptly rebuked (Matt. 26:51; John 18:10). 

(13) Beuial. When Jesus was apprehended Peter 
followed him at a distance to the pulaoeof Cainphits, 
“ and went in (John speaking to the portress in 
his behalf), and sat with the servants to see the 
end.” While in the court “a damsel (the portress) 
came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus 
of Galilee.” Peter “ denied before them all, say¬ 
ing, I know not what thou sayest” (Matt. 26:58, 
69, 70; Mark 14:66-6S; Luke 22:55-57; John 
18:15-17). Peter’s second denial occurred in the 
porch, to which he had withdrawn. Another maid 
declared to those who were standing about, “ This 
fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth.” Peter, 
with an oath, denied even an acquaintance with 
Jesus (Matt. 26:71, 72; Mark 14:69, 70; Luke 
22:58, where the accuser was a man; John 18:25). 
His third denial was uttered after a while, Luke 
says an hour , and was in reply to some who charged 
him with being one of the disciples of Jesus, say¬ 
ing, “Thy speech betrayeth thee,” Peter probably 
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having made some remark in his Galilean dialect. 
He cursed and swore, and declared, u I know not 
the man.” The crowing of the cock and the look 
of our Lord awakened Peter to a sense of his guilt, 
and he “ went out and wept bitterly ” (Matt. 26:73- 
75; Mark 14:70-72; Luke 22:59-62; John 18;26, 27). 

(14) At the sepulcher. On the morning of the 
resurrection the women, finding the stone removed 
from the door of the sepulcher, hastened to tell 
the disciples. Mary Magdalene outstripped the 
rest, and told Peter and John, who immediately 
ran toward the spot. John outran Peter, but did 
not enter the sepulcher. Peter, when he came 
up, went in and saw the linen clothes and the 
napkin laid carefully away, showing that there had 
been no violence or pillage. John now entered 
and believed that his Lord had risen, but Peter 
departed “ wondering in himself at that which had 
come to pass’l (Luke 24:10-12; John 20:1-8). 

(15) Restoration, “ We are told by Luke (24:34) 
and by Paul that Christ appeared to him first 
among the apostles. It is observable, however, 
that on that occasion he is called by his original 
name, Simon, not Peter; the higher designation 
was not restored until he had been publicly rein¬ 
stituted, so to speak, by his Master, That reinsti¬ 
tution took place at the Sea of Galilee (John, ch. 
21), an event of the very highest import. Slower 
than John to recognize their Lord, Peter was the 
first to reach him: he brought the net to land. 
The thrice repeated question of Christ, referring 
doubtless to the three protestations and denials, 
was thrice met by answers full of love and faith. 
He then received the formal commission to feed 
Christ’s sheep, rather as one who had forfeited his 
place, and could not resume it without such an 
authorization. Then followed the prediction of 
hie martyrdom, in which he was to find the fulfill¬ 
ment of his request to be permitted to follow the 
Lord. With this event closed the first part of 
Peter’s history ” (Smith, Bib. s. v.). 
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After this Peter stands forth as the recognized 
leader uf the apostles, although it is clear that he 
dues not exercise or claim any authority apart from 
them, much less over them. It is ho who point? 
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place of Judas mid the qualifications of an apostle 
(Acts 1:15, sq.). (1) Pentecost On tlm day of 
Pentecost Peter, ns the spokesman of the apostles, 
preached that, remarkable serrmm winch resulted 
in the conversion of about three thousand souls 
(2:14, sq.). (2) First miracle. Peter and John 
went up to the temple to pray, and as they were 
about to enter, a lame man, who was lying at the 
entrance of the gate called Beautiful, accosted 
them, asking alms. Peter said to him, H Look on 
us t , . .Silver and gold have I none: but such as 
I have give I thee: in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up mid walk. 11 When the popple 
ran together to Solomon's porch, peter preached 
Jesus to them. For this the apostles were bn- 
prisoned, and the next day were brought before 
the Sanhedrin to answer the question “by what 
power or by what name they had done this?” 
Peter replied with boldness, and they wore dis¬ 
missed (3: i; 4:23), (3) Ananias and Bapphira, In 
this miracle of judgment ** Peter acted simply as 


an instrument, not pronouncing the sentence, but 
denouncing the sin, and that in the name of his 
fellow-apostles and of the Holy Ghost” (5:t-1)}, 
(4) In prison. Many miracles of healing being 
performed by the apostles, they were thrust into 
prison; “but the angel of the Lord by night 
opened the prison doors,” and commanded them 
to go to the temple and preach the words of life. 
They were brought before the high priest and re¬ 
buked for their preaching, but Peter declared it to 
be their purpose “to obey God rather than men,” 
and charged the rulers of the people with being 
guilty of the murder of Jesus. Angered at his 
words, they sought to slay the apostle, but were 
restrained by the wise counsel of Gamaliel (5:14, 
sq.). (5) In Samaria. After Philip had preached 

a while in Samaria, Peter and John were sent 
down to confirm the converts; and while there 
Peter rebuked Simon the sorcerer, and showed 
him that, though professedly a believer, he was 
still “ in the gall of bitterness, and in the bonds of 
iniquity” (8:14-24). (6) Meets Paul, etc. About 
three years later (chap. 9:26, and Gal. 1:17, 18) we 
have two accounts of the first meeting of Peter 
and Paul. This interview was followed by other 
events marking Peter’s position—a general apos¬ 
tolic tour of visitation to the churches hitherto 
established (Acts 9:32), in the course of which two 
great miracles were wrought on Eneas and Tabi- 
tha, and in connection with which the most signal 
transaction after the day of Pentecost is recorded, 
the baptism of Cornelius (10:1-48). His conduct 
gave great offense to his countrymen (11:2), and 
it needed all his authority, corroborated by a 
special manifestation of the Holy Ghost, to induce 
his fellow-apostles to recognize the propriety of 
this great act. (7) Miraculous deliverance. A 
few years later (A. D. 44), Herod, having found 
that the murder of James pleased the Jews, 



Roman Prisoner Chained to Guards. 


arrested Peter and put him in prison. He was 
kept under the care of four quaternions (bands 
of four soldiers), who relieved one another on the 
watch. Two were stationed at the gate, while the 
other two were attached to Peter by chains. Not¬ 
withstanding these precautions, an angel delivered 
the apostle, who reported himself at the house of 
Mary, the mother of John Mark, where many of 
the Church were gathered praying for his safety 
(12:2-17). His miraculous deliverance marks the 
close of this second great period of his ministry. 
The special work assigned to him was completed. 
From that time we have no continuous history of 
him. It is quite clear that he retained his rank 
as the chief apostle; equally so, that he neither 
exercised nor claimed any right to control theil 
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proceedings. He left Jerusalem, but it is not 
said >vbere he went. Certainly not to Rome, 
where there are no traces of his presence before 
the latter part of his life. Some years later 
(A. D. 51) we find him in Jerusalem at the con¬ 
vention of apostles and elders, assembled to con¬ 
sider the question whether converts should be cir¬ 
cumcised. Peter took the lead in the discussion, 
contending that salvation came through grace, 
which was received through faith; and- that all 
distinctions between believers were thereby re¬ 
moved (15:7, sq.). His argument was enforced by 
James, and the question was at once and final ly 
settled. A painful collision occurred between 
Peter and Paul at Antioch. Peter had there 
eaten with G-entiles; but when certain from Jeru¬ 
salem^ sent by James, came, fearful of offending 
them (representing us they did the circumcision), 
he withdrew from all social intercourse with the 
Gentiles. Paul, apprehensive of disastrous conse¬ 
quences, and believing that Peter was infringing 
upon a great principle, says that he “ withstood 
Peter to the face, because he was to be blamed ” 
(Gal. 2:11-14). This controversy did not destroy 
their brotherly communion, which continued to 
the end of Peter’s life (2 Pet. 3:15, 16). 

Deter was probably employed for the most part 
in building up nnd completing the organization of 
Christian communities' in Palestine and the adjoin- 
ing districts. There in, however, strong reason to 
believe that lie visited Corinth at an early period. 
The name of Peter os founder, or joint founder, is 
not associated with any local church save those 
of Corinth, Antioch, or Rome, by early ecclesias¬ 
tical tradition. From 1 Pet. 5:13, 14, it is proba¬ 
ble that Peter either visited or resided for some 
time at Babylon, and that Mark was with him 
there when he wrote that epistle. “It may be 
considered as a settled point that he did not visit 
Rome before the last year of his life. The evi¬ 
dence for his martyrdom there is complete, while 
there is a total absence of any contrary statement 
in the writings of the early fathers. Clement of 
Home, writing before the end of the 1st century, 
speaks of it, but does not mention the place , that 
being, of course, well known to his readers. 
Ignatius, in the undoubtedly genuine epistle to the 
Romans (ch. 4), speaks of Peter in terms which 
imply a special connection with their church. In 
the 2d century Dionysius of Corinth, in the epistle 
to Soter, bishop of Rome (ftp, Enoch.* //, /i r ,* ii, 25), 
suites, a»s a fact universally known mid accounting 
for the intimate relations between Corinth and 
Rome, that Peter and Paul both taught in Italy, 
and suffered martyrdom about the same time, in 
short, the churches most nearly connected with 
Rome and those least affected by its influ¬ 
ence, which was as yet but inconsiderable in the 
East, concur in the statement that Peter was a 
joint founder of that church, and suffered death 
in that city. The time and manner of the apos¬ 
tle’s martyrdom are less certain. The early writ¬ 
ers imply, or distinctly state, that he suffered at 
or about the same time with Paul, and in the 
Neronian persecution. All agree that he was 
crucified, Origen says that at his own request he 
was crucified with his head downward.” 

4. Character. Among the leading character¬ 


istics of Peter were: “Devotion to his Master’s 
person (John 13:37), even leading him into extrav¬ 
agance (13:9), and an energetic disposition, which 
showed itself sometimes as boldness (Matt. 14:29) 
and temper (John 18:10). His temperament was 
choleric, and he easily passed from one extreme to 
another(13:8, 9) ” (McC. and S., Cyc., s. v.). “The 
contrast between Peter of the gospels—impulsive, 
unsteadfast, slow of heart to understand the 
mysteries of the kingdom—and the same apostle 
as he meets us in the Acts, firm and courageous, 
ready to go to prison and to death, the preacher 
of tho faith, the interpreter of Scripture, is one 
of the must convincing proofs of the power of 
Christ’s resurrection and the mighty working iff 
the Pentecostal gift" (E, H. PlttmpLre, Bibk tit in- 
catot'i vol, iv, p. 129). 

Note.— (1) Peter’s prominence as an apostle . By 
consulting Matt. 17:1; Mark 9:2: 14:33, we learn that 
Peter was among the most beloved ol Christ's disci ides. 
Sometimes ho speaks in Lbe name of tho twelve (Mutt. 
1U:27; Luke 1&41): sometimes he answers when ques* 
lions are addressed to them all (Matt. ld:lG; Mark 3:29) ; 
sometimes Jesus addressed him In place of them nil 
(Man. 20:40). His eminence among the apostles de¬ 
pended partly on the fact that he was chosen among the 
ilrat, and partly on his own peenliar trail*. This posi¬ 
tion became more decided after the ascension of Jeans, 
and perhaps in consequence of the saying in John 21:15, 
aq, Tim early Church regarded him m the representa¬ 
tive of the apostolic body—a very distinct theory from 
that which makes him their head or govern or in Christ'* 
stead. Primus inter pares. Pater held no distinct oilier* 
and certainly never claimed any powers which did not 
belong equally to till of his fellouMqa^Lles (McC, and 8. 
Cue,', v.j, (2) 'Pite rock, ** Thou art Peter* and upon 
this rock I will bnlld my church." etc* "The expres¬ 
sion fins ror/t upon which / ttffll Jtutirt mu chnrdu bus 
received very different interpretations ... in various 
ages, Tho first Is the construction given by the Church 
ol Romo..., It ulllrrns that the rock Is Peter individ¬ 
ually, [hut ilm commission constituted him supremo 
apostle* with authority, Jnherltcd from him by the hislt- 
ojfc? of Rome, lint* 3. As uuiy bo shown, not Peter 
alone* but each apostle, was a rock and a recipient of 
tho kej/w, ami ail wore coequal 1 In powers. 2, Were 
the authority conveyed to Peter alone and person¬ 
ally, it must still he shown that Mils personal prerog¬ 
ative was among the succession a I attributes conferred 
upon him, 3, That Peter was ever bishop of Rome Is 
without historical foundation; and the pretense of a 
succession from him by the Romish bishop Is a fable, 
... 1 understand that it Is the apostle himself who Is 
the rock; yet not as a man, nor ns a private confessor of 
the Saviour's Messiah skip, nor as lord of the apostolic 
twelve* taut as a specimen and representative of what 
all tho twelve were " T (Whedon, Com,), 

PETER, EPISTLES OF. See Bible. 

PETHAHI'AH (Heb. ■"PftriE), peth-akh-yaw ', 
freed by Jehovah). 

1. A priest, head of the nineteenth course in 
the reign of David (1 Chron. 24:16), B. C. about 
970. 

2. A Levite in the time of Ezra, who had mar* 
ried a foreign wife (Ezra 10:23). He is probably 
the same who is mentioned in Neh. 9:5, B. C. 
about 445. 

3. The son of Meshezabeel and descendant of 
Zerah, who was counselor of King Ar taste rites in 
matters relating to the Jews (Neh. 11:24), 3J. C. 
445. 

PE'THOR (Heb. Tiri£) ? peth-ore '), a town in 
Mesopotamia where Balaam resided (Num, 22:5 ; 
Deut. 23:4). It was probably a noted seat of 
Babylonian magi, since these wise men were 
accustomed to congregate in particular localities. 
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It is supposed to have been near Tiphsah, on the 
Euphrates, but this is uncertain. 

FETHU'EL (Heb. petk-oo-ale', en¬ 

larged of God), the father of the prophet Joel 
(Joel 1:1), B. C, before 760. 

PETITION. See Prayer. 

PEUI/THAI (Heb. peh-ool-leh-thah'ee, 

my wages), the eighth-named son of Obed-edom, a 
Levite, and one of the porters of the tabernacle in 
the reign of David (1 Chron. 26:5), B. C. after 
1000. 

PHA'LEC (Gr. OdAe/c, faV-ek ), a Greeized 
form (Luke 3:35) of the name of Peleg (q. v.). 
PHAL'LU (Gen. 46:9). See Pallu. 

PHAL'TI (Heb. ‘'E?bs i pal-tee', delivered ), the 
son of Laish of Gallim, to whom Saul gave Michal 
in marriage after he had driven away David (1 Sam. 
25:44), B. C. before 1004. The only other refer¬ 
ence to him is when Miclial was restored to David, 
“And her husband went with her along weeping 
behind her to Bahurim. Then said Abner unto 
him, Go return. And he returned” (2 Sam. 3:15, 
16. where he is called Phaltiel), B. C. about 977. 

PHAL'TIEL (Heb. biOIibs, pal-tee-ale ' deliv¬ 
erance of God), the son-in-law of Saul (2 Sam. 3: 
15); elsewhere called Piialti (q. v.). 

PHANU'EL (Gr. $avovrf, fan-oo-ale ' prob¬ 
ably for Fennel, face of God), an Asherite, and 
father of Anna the prophetess (Luke 2:36), B. C. 
about 80. 

PHA'RAOH, the common title of the kings 
of Egypt in the Bible. The name (Heb. 
par-o') is derived from the Egyptian word Fire ,| 
or Fhrc , the aim. It “w r na probably given in the 
earliest times to the Egyptian kings as being the 
chief on earth, as the sun was the chief among the 
heavenly bodies, and afterward, when this lumi¬ 
nary became the object of idolatrous worship, as 
the representation or incarnation of their sun god 
Phra or Re” (Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt, iv, 267). 
“‘Son of the sun* was the title of every Pharaoh, 
and the usual comparison made by the priesthood 
uf thOil moitafehS, whuu 1 Cill 1111 j ig fi o j u a 
fnl war was that his power was exalted in the 
world as the sun was in the heavens” (Wilkinson, 
i, 409; iv, 288) “The Pharaohs-ai-€ blood rela¬ 
tions of the sun god, some through their father, 
others through their mother, directly begotten by 
the god, and their souls as well as their bodies 
have a supernatural origin ; each soul being a dou¬ 
ble detached from Horus, the successor of Osiris, 
and the first to reign alone over Egypt. This 
divine double is infused into the royal infant at 
birth in the same manner as the ordinary double is 
incarnate in common mortals. . . . Just as the head 
of a family was in his household the priest par 
excellence of the gods of that family—just as the 
chief of a nome was in his nomc the priest par 
excellence in regard to the gods of the nome—so 
was Pharaoh the priest par excellence of the gods, 
of all Egypt, who were his special deities. ... He 
maintained daily intercourse with the gods, and 
they, on their part, did not neglect any occasion 
of communicating with him” (Maspero, Dawn of 


Civ., pp. 359, 366). The monuments tell us, not 
only of the supposed supernatural character and 
priestly functions, but also of their official duties, 
pleasures, wars, harems, official members of the- 
royal household (pp. 336, sq.). Of these Pharaohs 
there are several mentioned in the Bible : 

1. The Pharaoh of Abraham. (1) Iden¬ 
tification. By Smith {Bib. Diet., s. v.) this Pha¬ 
raoh is identified with Salatis, the head of the 
fifteenth dynasty, and by Dr. Strong (McC. and S.,. 
Cyclopaedia , s, v.) with Binothris of the second 
(Thinitic) dynasty. (2) History. The first Pha¬ 
raoh of Scripture is mentioned in connection with 
Abraham’s visit to Egypt. The beauty of Sarai, 
Abraham’s wife, was reported to Pharaoh, and he, 
believing the statement of the patriarch that she 
was his sister, took her to his house. “ He en¬ 
treated Abraham well for her sake,” presenting 
him with cattle and slaves. God interfered and 
smote Pharaoh and his house with great plagues,, 
which were accepted as punishment from Jehovah. 
The king restored Sarai to Abraham untouched, 
chided him for his untruth, and told him to de¬ 
part, appointing an escort to conduct him out of 
the land, with his wife and possessions (Gen. 12: 
15-20), B. 0. 2260. 

2. The Pharaoh of Joseph. (1) Identifica¬ 
tion. There is great difficulty in determining who- 
this Pharaoh was. He is identified by Wilkinson, 
who is decidedly of the opinion that he was not 
a shepherd king with Isivtesen 1 , one of the kings 
of his sixteenth dynasty of Tanites {Egypt, i, 42, 
43). Bunsen prefers to identify him with Osirte- 
sen III, of the seventeenth dynasty of Memphites, 
and declares him to be the Sesostris of classical 
writers. Josephus says that he was a shepherd. 
Smith {Diet., s. v.) accepts the statement of Euse- 
biuo that the Pharaoh to whom Jacob wont was 
the Shepherd Apophis, of tlie fifteenth dynasty, 
who, he says, appears to have ruled from the time 
of Joseph’s appointment (or perhaps somewhat 
earlier) until Jacob’s death. Strong (McC. and S., 
Cyclopcedia , s. v.) does not think that this Pharaoh 
was one of the shepherd kings, and is inclined to 
identify him with one of the eighth (Mem phi tie} 
dynasty, whose names are unrecorded. (2) Buie, 
etc. The state of ieligion during the reign of this 
Pharaoh appears to have been less corrupt than at 
the time of Moses. Jehovah seems to have been 
recognized as Gca^-although symbolic "mrshlp Imd 
been introduced. His government was doubtless 
absolute (Gen, 41:40—43), mid yet he seems to have 
been a wise rmd prudent momndi, anxious for the 
welfare of liis people. His capital woe near Goshen 
(Gen. 45:10), and the civilization and prosperity of 
Egypt during his reign was very great (Wilkinson, 
i, 43). 

3. The Pharaoh of the Oppression. 
(1) Identification. Manctbo supposes this Pha¬ 
raoh to have been Tethmosis (Thothmes); Wilkin¬ 
son identifies him with Amosis (Ames); while 
Lord Prudhoo argues that it was Siameses 1. Sayce 
{Bib. limartdm, p. 105) Bays that Ramoses II wos 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression. (2) Reign. Dur¬ 
ing his reign the Israelites were sorely oppressed, 
the king fearing that in case of war they would 
make common cause with his enemies, and then 
remove from Egypt. First taskmasters were ap~ 
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pointed over the™, who 'w ere to oppress them with 
hard labor, and thus prevent their increase {Exod. 
1:11), As this plan did not accomplish the de- 
sii'ed end, the destruction of the mute children at 
their birth was resorted to. And when this was 
found not to produce the intended result the com¬ 
mand was given out that every Hebrew boy should 
be thrown into the river Kile (vers. 15-22). It 
was Ins daughter who found and adopted Moses 
(2:5-10). 

4. The Pharaoh of Moses’s Exile was 

probably another person than the preceding, as 
otherwise 1m must have reigned the unusual pe¬ 
riod of forty years. This king, 
having heard of Moses slaying an 
Egyptian who was beating a He¬ 
brew, sought to kill Moses (Exod. 

2:11-15). That this was not the 
same Pharaoh is confirmed by in¬ 
timation in Exod. 4:19, which seems 
to tell us that the king who sought 
to take Moses’s life lived nearly to 
the time of Ids return to Egypt, 
which would make bis reign over 
eighty years, 

5. The Pharaoh of the Ex¬ 
odus. (1) Identification. The 

following are some of the opinions 
respecting this Pharaoh : Wilkin¬ 
son supposes him to have been 
That hurts III, of the ISth dynasty; 

Miuictho, according to Africnuitts, 
makes him to have been Anwa, the 
first of that line of kings; Lord 
Prudhoe identifies him with Ptha~ 
men, the last of that dynasty. Dr. 

McCurdy, in Art, Egyi% gives the 
time of {timeses III as 0. C. 1220- 
1190, and places the exode at B. C. 

1210. (2) When Moses asked 

Pharaoh to allow the Israelites to 
go into the desert and sacrifice to 
Jehovah he refused and com¬ 
manded his taskmasters to exact 
the tale of bricks as before, while obliging the 
people to provide their own straw. He hard¬ 
ened his heart to all evidence, furnished by the 
plagues, of God’s power »ud purpose to deliver, 
and followed up ids reluctant consent to their 
departure by an effort to bring them back by force 
of arms (Exod., chaps, 5-14). His acts prove him to 
have beau a man nt once impious and superstitious, 
a 1 ten lately rebel t mg a nd subm i tt i ng, WI m ther 1 1 e 
was drowned with his army in the Red Scat Is not 
stated in the narrative, although another passage 
(Psa. 136:15) appears to confirm it. 

6. The Brother-in-law of Ha&ad, (1) Iden¬ 
tification. Although wc have chronological indi¬ 
cations and the name of this Pharaoh's wife to 
aid in identifying him, yet unfortunately the His¬ 
tory of Egypt at tins time is so obscure that we 
have not clear information ns to its kings. The 
probability is that the Pharaohs of the time of 
David and Solomon were Turfites; and, if we take 
the numbers of Eusebius, Osochor is probably the 
Pharaoh in question, while according to Africa mis 
he would be Psusenncs I, (2) Scripture notice. 
Some time during the reign of David Hadad the 


Edomite, and David’s bitter enemy, fled to Egypt, 
where he was received with distinction by Pha¬ 
raoh, who gave him for wife the sister of Tab- 
penes, the queen (1 Kings 11:14-19), B. C. beforo 
1015. He is probably different from 

7. The Father-in-law of Solomon. The 
daughter of this Pharaoh was married to Solomon 
not later than Ihe eleventh year of Ins reign, when 
the temple was finished, having been commenced 
in the fourth year ( l Kings 6:1, 37, BS), Men¬ 
tion is made (9*16) of an expedition led by him 
against the city of Ge&pr, wlfieb he gave to his 
daughter, the wife of Solomon. It is probable 



Mummy Head of Rameses II. 

that she was n convert to the faith of Solomon, as 
nt this period of his life he would hardly have 
married an idolatress. 

8. The Father-in-law of Mered. In 

1 Chron. 4:18 mention is made of a Pharaoh whose- 
daughter, Bithinh, was married to Mered, an Isra¬ 
elite. The date of this marriage is uncertain, be¬ 
ing fixer! by some at the time of the exodo, while 
others bring down this event to the times of, or 
near those of p David. " The must interesting fea¬ 
ture connected with this transaction is the name 
Bithiah (daughter of Jehovah), given to the daugh¬ 
ter of Pharaoh. It exhibits the true faith of Israel 
as exerting i ts influence abroad, ami gathering pros¬ 
elytes oven in the royal house of idolatrous Egypt. 1 ’ 

9. Pharaoh, the Opponent of Sennach¬ 
erib. This Pharaoh can only be the Sefhm 
mentioned by Herodotus m the opponent of Sen¬ 
nacherib, and may be reasonably supposed to be 
the ZH of Manetho, the last king of the twenty, 
third dynasty. He reigned in the fourteenth year 
of Hexekirch (B, C„ about 791), and was the con¬ 
temporary of Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, and of 
.Semiacherib, king of Assyria (Isa. 36:6). 
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10. Pharaoh-Necho II (Ileb. 153 and 
nek-o). (1) Identification. This Pharaoh was 
of the Saite twenty-sixth dynasty, of which Manetho 
makes him either the fifth ruler (Africanus) or the 
sixth (Eusebius), Herodotus calls him Nekos, and 
assigns to him a reign of sixteen years, which is 
confirmed by the monuments. (2) History. Pha- 
raoh-necho was king of Egypt during the reigns 
of Josiah, Jehoahaz, and Jehoiakim, kings of Ju¬ 
dah (2 Kings 23:29-34), and probably for some 
time after (24:7). “He seems to have been an 
enterprising king, as he is related to have at¬ 
tempted to complete the canal connecting the Red 
Sea with the Nile, and to have sent an expedition 
of Phoenicians to circumnavigate Africa, which 
was successfully accomplished. At the commence¬ 
ment of his reign, B. C. 610, he made war against 
the king of Assyria, and, being encountered on his 
way by Josiah, defeated and slew the king of Ju¬ 
dah at Megiddo (2 Kings 23:29, 30; 2 Chron. 35: 
20-24). Necho seems to have soon returned to 
Egypt; perhaps he was on his way thither when 
he deposed Jehoahaz, The army was probably 
posted at Carchemish, and was there defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of Necho (B. G. 
607), that king not being, as it seems, then at its 
head (Jer. 46:1, 2, 6, 10). This battle led to the 
loss of all the Asiatic dominions of Egypt (2 Kings 
24:7).” 

11. Pharaoh-Hophra. (1) Identification. 

“This Pharaoh is generally thought to be the Apries 
mentioned by Herodotus, and called Vaphres by 
Manetho; he was the grandson of Necho II. 
<2) History. The Scriptures introduce him as in 
intimate alliance with Zcdokiah, whom he aided 
against Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 44:30). Josephus 
{Ant ., x, 7, 3) states that Nebuchadnezzar, on 
hearing of the march of the Egyptians, broke up 
from before Jerusalem, met the Egyptians, con¬ 
quered them in battle, drove them out of Syria, 
and then returned to the siege of Jerusalem. It 
is certain that Nebuchadnezzar laid sie"c to Jeru¬ 
salem in the ninth year of Zedekiah, and took it 
jji the eleventh year (38:1), B. C. o86. It is prob¬ 
able (37:7) that on hearing of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
approach with his entire army Pharaoh retired 
from the contest and left Jerusalem to its fate 
“ Some time thereafter, during his reign, his king¬ 
dom was overrun by Nebuchadnezzar (q. v.), but 
not long occupied by him (46:13, sq.). His over¬ 
throw was predicted by Jeremiah (33:10; 44:30). 
No subsequent Pharaoh is mentioned in Scripture, 
but there are predictions doubtless referring to 
the misfortunes of later princes until the second 
Persian conquest, when the prophecy “ There shall 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt ” (Ezek. 
mm was fulfilled (McO. and S,> €gc,; Smith, 
MIL DkL). Sec Karri'. 

PH A'RES (Matt. 1:3; Luke 3:33). See Pha- 

REZ. 

PHA'REZ (Heb. 1^)3, peh'-rets, breach), a 
twin son (with Zarah) of Judah by Tamar (his 
daughter-in-law (Gen. 38:29; 1 Chron. 2:4). Little 
is known of his personal history, although his fam¬ 
ily is often mentioned. He and his brethren were 
numbered among the sons of Judah (Gen. 46:12), 
and after the death of Er and Onan he is named 


as the second son (Num. 26:20). His family was 
very numerous, as is shown iu Ruth 4:12: “Let 
thy house be like the house of Pharez, whom Tamar 
bare unto Judah.” His descendants were notable 
in the time of David (1 Chron. 11:11, etc.; 27:2, 3) 
and after the captivity (1 Chron. 9:4 ; Neh. 11:4-6). 
In several of these passages he is called Perez. 

PHAR'ISJSES (Gr waptaaiug, far-is-a¥-yos , a 
separatist , from Heb. paw-rash to separate). 

1. Name. The name Separatists is thought by 
some to have been derived from that separation 
which took place in the time of Zerubbabel, and 
then again in the time of Ezra, when Israel sepa¬ 
rated from the heathen dwelling in the land and 
from their uncleanness (Ezra 6:21; 9:1; 10:11; 
Neh. 9:2; 10:29). But this is correctly objected 
to on the ground that their name must have come 
to the Pharisees in consequence of their stricter 
view of the notion of uncleanness, not only from 
the uncleanness of the heathen, but from that with 
which they believed the great portion of Israel to 
have been affected. This seems to have been the 
sense in which they were called the separated or 
the separating , and they might have been so called 
from either praise or blame. It is not probable 
that they took the name themselves, but that their 
adversaries called them “the separatists.” They 
called themselves Chaberim (Heb. I "l5n ) hhab-ar% 
associate ), this term being in the language of the 
Mishna and of ancient rabbinical literature in 
general exactly identical with Perushim ; a Chaher 
in them meaning one who strictly ohserves the taw, 
especially the laws relating to cleanness and un¬ 
cleanness. 

2. Origin. The priests and scribes determined 
the inner development of Israel after the captivity. 
Virtually identical in Ezra’s time, they became 
more and more separated, until, in the Maccabaean 
period, two pailitift, sharply contrasted with each 
other, were developed from them. The Sadducean 
party came from the ranks of the priests, the 
party of the Pharisees from the Scribes. The 
characteristic feature of the Pharisees arises from 
their legal tendency , that of the Sadducees from 
their social position. “ When once the accurate 
observance of the ceremonial law was regarded as 
the true essence of religious conduct, Pharisaism 
already existed, but not as a distinct sect or 
party. It appears that during the Greek period, 
the chief priests and rulers of the people took 
up an increasingly low attitude toward the law, 
they (the Pharisees) united themselves more closely 
into an association of such as made a duty of 
its punctilious observance,” They appear m the 
time of John Hyrcamis under the name of “Phari¬ 
sees,” longer indeed on the side of the Mac¬ 
cabees, but in hostile opposition to them. The 
reason for this was that the Maccabteans 1 chief 
object was no longer the carrying out of the 
law, but the maintenance and extension of their 
political power. The stress laid upon religious 
interests by the Pharisees had won the bulk of 
the nation to their side, and Queen Alexandra, for 
the sake of peace with her people, abandoned 
the power to the Pharisees. Their victory was 
now complete; the whole conduct of internal af¬ 
fairs was in their hands. All the decrees of the 
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Pharisees done away with by Hyrcanus were re¬ 
introduced, and they completely ruled the public 
life of the nation. This continued in all essen¬ 
tials even during subsequent ages. Amid all the 
changes of government under Romans and Hero- 
dians the Pharisees maintained their spiritual au¬ 
thority. Consistency with principle was on their 
.side, and this consistency procured them the spirit¬ 
ual supremacy. Although the Sadducean high 
priests were at the head of the Sanhedrin, the 
-decisive influence upon public affairs was in the 
hands of the Pharisees. “ They had the bulk of 
the nation as their ally, and women especially 
were in their hands. They had the greatest in¬ 
fluence upon the congregations, so that all acts of 
public worship, prayers, and sacrifices were per¬ 
formed according to their injunctions. Their 
sway over the masses was so absolute that they 
-could obtain a hearing even when they said any¬ 
thing against the king or the high priest, conse¬ 
quently they were the most capable of counteract¬ 
ing the designs of the kings. Hence, too, the 
Sadducees, in their official acts, adhered to the 
demands of the Pharisees, because otherwise the 
multitude would not have tolerated them” (Schiirer, 
Jewish Pmpfo) div. ii, vol. ii, p. 28). 

3. Teaching*. (1) Immortality. The Phari¬ 
sees teach “that every soul is imperishable, but 
that only those of the righteous pass into another 
body, while those of the wicked are, on the con¬ 
trary, punished with eternal torment ” (Josephus, 
Wars , ii, 8, 14); or “ they hold the belief that an 
immortal strength belongs to souls, and that there 
are beneath the earth punishments and rewards 
for those who in life devoted themselves to virtue 
or vileness, and that eternal imprisonment is ap¬ 
pointed for the latter, but the possibility of re¬ 
turning to life for the former ” (Josephus, Ant ., 
xviii, 1, 3). The above is merely the Jewish doc¬ 
trine of retribution and resurrection (Dan. 12:2), 
and testified to by all subsequent Jewish litera¬ 
ture, and also by the New Testament, as the com¬ 
mon possession of genuine Judaism. (2) Angels, 
etc. The Pharisees also taught the existence of 
angels and spirits, while the Sadducees denied 
them (Acts 23:8), in this respect also representing 
the general standpoint of later Judaism. (3) Provi¬ 
dence, human freedom, etc. The Pharisees “ make 
everything depend on fate and on God, and teach 
that the doing of good is indeed chiefly the affair 
of man, but that fate also cooperates in every 
transaction” (Josephus, Wars , ii, 8, 14). “They 
assert that everything is accomplished by faith. 
They do not, however, deprive the human will 
of spontaneity, it having pleased God that there 
should be a mixture, and that to the will of fate 
should be added the human will with its virtue or 
baseness” (Josephus, Ant xviii, 1, 3). “If we 
strip off its Greek form, from what Josephus says, 
it is nothing more than this, that according to the 
Pharisees everything that Happens takes place 
through God's providence, and that consequently 
in human actions also, whether good or bad, a co¬ 
operation of God is to be admitted. And this is a 
genuine Old Testament view ” (Schurer, div. ii, 
vol. ii, p, 15). (4) Political. “ In politics the stand¬ 
point of the Pharisees was the genuinely Jewish 
one of looking at political questions not from a 


political, but from a religious point of view. The 
Pharisees were by no means a ‘ political ’ party, at 
least not directly. Their aim, viz., the strict carry¬ 
ing out of the law, was not political, but religious. 
So far as no obstruction was cast in the way of 
this, they could be content with any government. 
It was only when the secular power prevented the 
practice of the law in that strict manner which 
the Pharisees demanded, that they gathered to¬ 
gether to oppose it, and then really became in a 
certain sense a political party, opposing even ex¬ 
ternal resistance to external force. To politics as 
such they were always comparatively indifferent.” 
We must consider the Pharisee as acting under 
two different religious views: (1) The idea of the 
Divine Providence might be made the starting 
point. Thence would result the thought that the 
sway of the heathen over Israel was the will of 
God. Hence, first of all, this chastisement of God 
must be willingly submitted to; a heathen and, 
moreover, a harsh government must be willingly 
borne, if only the observance of the law was not 
thereby prevented. (2) IsraeVs election might be 
placed in the foreground. Then the rule of the 
heathen over the people of God would appear as 
an abnormity whose abolition was by all means to 
be striven for. Israel must acknowledge no other 
king than God alone and the ruler of the house of 
David, whom he anointed. The supremacy of the 
heathen was illegal and presumptuous. From this 
standpoint it was questionable, not merely whether 
obedience and payment of tribute to a heathen 
power was a duty, but whether it was lawful 
(Matt. 22:17, sq.; Mark 12:14, sq.; Luke 20:22, sq.). 

4. Practices. As an Israelite avoided as far 

as possible all contact with a heathen, lest he 
should thereby be defiled, so did the Pharisee 
avoid as far as possible contact with the non- 
Pharisee, because the latter was to him included 
in the notion of the unclean Am-haarez (i. e., other 
Israelites than Pharisees). When, then, the gospels 
relate that the Pharisees found fault with the free 
intercourse of Jesus with “publicans and sinners,” 
and with his entering into their houses (Mark 2: 
14-17; Matt. 9:9-13; Luke 5:27-32), this agrees 
exactly with the standpoint here described. The 
Pharisees, according to the Talmud, were of seven 
kinds: (1) The Shechemile Pharisee , who simply 
keeps the law for what he can profit thereby, as 
Shechem submitted to circumcision to obtain Dinah 
(Gen. 34:19). (2) The Tumbling Pharisee , who to 

appear humble always hangs down his head. 
(3) The Bleeding Pharisee , who in order not to see 
a woman walks with his eyes closed, and thus 
often meets with wounds. (4) The Mortar Phari¬ 
see^, who wears a mortar-shaped cap to cover his 
eyes that he may not see any impurities or in¬ 
decencies. (5) The Whai-am-I-yet-to-do Pharisee , 
who, not knowing much about the law, as soon as 
he has done one thing, asks, “ What is my duty 
now? and I will do it” (comp. Mark 10:17-22). 
(6) The Pharisee from fear } who keeps the law 
because he is afraid of future judgment. (7) The 
Pharisee from love , who obeys the Lord because 
he loves him with all his heart (Delitzsch, Jesus 
und Hillel). 

5. Pharisaism and Christianity Com¬ 
pared. (I) In relation to the Old Testament 
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dispensation it was the Saviour’s great effort to 
unfold the principles which had lain at the bottom 
of that dispensation, and carry them out to their 
legitimate conclusions, to “fulfill the law ” (Matt. 
5:17), to “fulfill,” not to confirm, as too many 
suppose it to mean. The Pharisee taught such a 
servile adherence to the letter of the law that its 
remarkable character, as a pointing forward to 
something higher than its letter, was completely 
overlooked, and that its moral precepts, intended 
to elevate men, were made rather the instruments 
of contracting and debasing their ideas of morality. 
Thus, strictly adhering to the letter, “ Thou shalt 
not kill,” they regarded anger and all hasty pas¬ 
sion as legitimate (5:21, 22). (2) While it was the 
aim of Jesus to call men to the law of God itself 
as the supreme guide of life, the Pharisees multi¬ 
plied minute precepts and distinctions to such an 
extent, upon the pretence of maintaining it intact, 
that the whole life of Israel was hemmed in and 
burdened on every side by instructions so numer¬ 
ous and trifling that the law was almost, if not 
wholly, lost sight of (see Matt. 12:1-13; 23:23; 
Mark 3:1-6; 7:2-4; Luke 13:10-17 ; 18:12). (3) It 
was a leading aim of the Redeemer to teach men 
that true piety consisted not in forms, but in sub¬ 
stance; not in outward observances, but in an 
inward spirit; not in small details, but in great 
rules of life. The whole system of Pharisaic piety 
led to exactly opposite conclusions. Under its in¬ 
fluence “the weightier matters of the law, judg¬ 
ment, mercy, and failli ” (Matt. 23:23; Luke 11: 
42) were undervalued and neglected; the idea of 
religion as that which should have its seat in the 
heart disappeared (Luke 11:38—41); the most 
sacred obligations were evaded (Mark 7:11); vain 
and trifling questions took the place of serious 
inquiry into the great principles of duty (Matt. 19: 
3, etc.); and even the most solemn truths were 
handled as mere matters of curious speculation or 
menus to entrap an adversary (Matt. 2*2:3ft, etc.; 
Luke 17:29, etc.), {4) The lowliness of piety was, 
according to the teaching of Jesus, an inseparable 
concomitant of its reality* but the Pharisees sought 
mainly to attract attention and excite the admira¬ 
tion of men (Matt. 6:2 6, 16; 23:5, 6; Luke 14' 
7; 18:11). (5) Christ inculcated compassion for 

the degraded, helpfulness to the friendless, liberal- 
itv to the poor, holiness of heart, universal love, a 
mind open to the truth. The Pharisees regarded 
the degraded classes of society as classes to be 
shunned, not to be won over to the right (Luke 
7:39 ; 15:2 ; 18:11), and frowned from them such 
as the Saviour would have gathered within his fold 
(John 7:47, 48). They made a prey of the friend¬ 
less (Matt. 23:13); with all their pretence to piety 
they were in reality avaricious, sensual, and dis¬ 
solute (Matt. 23:25; John 8:7), and devoted their 
energies to making converts to their own narrow 
views (Matt. 23:15). The exclusiveness of Phari¬ 
saism certainly justifies its being called a sect (Gr. 
aipeotg , Acts 15:5 ; 26:5). Their number, which 
was comparatively small, was about six thousand. 
PHA'ROSH (Ezra 8:3). See Parosh. 
PHAR'PAR (Heb. par'-par, swift), one 
of the two rivers of Damascus mentioned by 
Naaman, “Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 


Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? ” 
(2 Kings 5:12), the same as the “ Awaj,” a little 
south of Damascus. Its total length is forty 
miles, and it is but one fourth the volume of the 
Barada, or Abana. It flows through the Wady 
el-A jam, “ the valley of the Persians.” 

PHAR'ZITE (Heb. ‘ 1 3£ h lE>, par-tsee'), the de¬ 
scendant of Pharez, son of Judah (Num. 26:20). 

PHASE'AH (Neh. 7:61). See Paseah. 

PHE'BE (Gr. foy'-bay, radiant ), a dea¬ 

coness of the Church at Cenchrea, commended. 
by Paul to the Church of Rome, who had been a 
recipient of her kindness (Rom. 16:1, 2). She- 
seems to have been on the eve of setting out for 
Rome on some important business, the nature of 
which is unknown. 

PHENI'CE (Gr. <botvtntj, foy-nee'-kay , a palm- 
tree ; Acts 11:19; 15:3; in 27:12 foy'-nix), 

the name of a haven in Crete, on the south coast,. 
Both Ptolemy and Strabo mention a town Phoenix. 
Phenice is mentioned as one of the places to which 
Christians went during “the persecution that arose- 
about Stephen” (Acts 11:19), and which Paul and 
Barnabas visited (15:3). It was this harbor that 
the captain of the ship which carried Paul wished 
to make and winter in (27:12). 

PHENI'CIA, PHENI'CIANS. See Ph<e- 

NIC1A. 

PHI-BE'SETH. See Pi-beseth. 

PHI'CHOL (Heb. Vs-® ,pee-kole', mouth of all Y 
or strength), chief captain of the army of Abime- 
lech, the Philistine king of Gerar(Gen. 21:22, 32;. 
26:26), B. C. about 2200. 

PHILADEL'PHIA (Gr. $iladkfyta y fil-ad-e¥- 
fee-ah , brotherly love), a city in Lydia of Asia 
Minor, containing one of “ the seven churches of' 
Asia” (Rev. 1:11; 3:7). It was built by Attalus- 
Philadelphus, whose name it bore. It was situated 
on the lower si opes of Tmolus, onthe southern side of 
the valley of the Ain-e-ghiul Sou, a river which is- 
probably the Cogamus of antiquity, and falls into- 
the Waaistchai (the Hermus), in the neighborhood 
of Sart-Kalesi (Sardis), about twenty-five miles to* 
the west of the site of Philadelphia. Its eleva¬ 
tion is nine hundred and fifty-two feet above the* 
sea. A Roman town until 1392 A. D., it fell, after 
persistent resistance, into the hands of die Turk. 
It has been several ti me& aim ost destroyed by ear th- 
qunites. Tta name now is Allah Shell r, “ City of 
God,” Trench says that the building in which the* 
primitive Church met, to whom St. John addressed 
his appeal, is thought to exist now as an old 
mosque. 

PHIXjE'MON (Gr. bilyfiuv, film/-mom, af~ 
fer/ionate), a member of the Church of Colossae, 
who ow ed his conversion to the apostle Paul, for 
such is the interpretation generally assigned to the- 
words aeavrdv pot TTpoaotyeiKeig, “thou owest unto 
me thine own self besides” (Philem. 19). To¬ 
il im Paul addressed his epistle in behalf of Onesi- 
mus. 113s character, as given in that letter, was 
one of great nobility. The apostle commends Ids 
faith and love, bis benevolence and hospitality, bis 
docile, sympathizing, and forgiving spirit. His- 
house at Colossse was shown in the time of Theo* 
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doret, and tradition represents him as bishop of 
that city, and as having suffered martyrdom. For 
Epistle to Philemon, see Bible. 

PHILE'TUS (Gr. fil-ay-tos ', beloved ), 

an apostate Christian named in connection with 
Hymenaeus (2 Tim. 2:17) as holding false views 
regarding the resurrection. The apostle does not 
state their opinions, concerning which there have 
been many dissertations. Dean Ellicott (Com., in 
loc.) says: “The false ascetism which is so often 
tacitly alluded to and condemned in these epistles 
led very probably to an undue contempt for the 
body, to false views of the nature of death, and 
thence to equally false views of the resurrection. 
Death and resurrection were terms which had with 
these false teachers only a spmtml meaning and 
application; they allegorized the doctrine, and 
turned all into figure and metaphor, 11 The names 
of Philctus and Mymonams occur separately among 
those of Gamps household whose relics have been 
found in the Columbaria at Home. 

PHIL'IP. 1. The Apostle (Gr. ^Ihirn-o^ 

fiV-ip-pos } lover of horses) was of the city of Beth- 
saida, in Galilee (.John 1:14; 12:21), but of his 
family we have no hi formation. Little is recorded 
of Philip in the Scriptures. (1) Call. He had 
probably gone with Andrew and Peter to hear the 
preaching of John the Baptist. They had, with¬ 
out doubt, spoken to him of Jesus us the long, 
expected Saviour, for on the next day after Andrew 
brought his brother Simon to Jesus, Philip unhesi¬ 
tatingly complied with the Muster's request to 
follow him (1:4 MB). lie was thx® the fourth 
of the apostles who attached themselves to the 
person of Jesus. (2) Invites Nathanael. The 
first act of Philip was to invite Nathanael to 
“ come and see” Jesus, saying, “We have found 
him, of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the sou of Joseph 11 
(3:45-47), II is ready acceptance of Jesus, nnd 
what he said to Nathanael, seem to imply much 
acquaintance with the worth (3) Ordained apostle. 
When Ilia twelve were specially set apart for their 
office, Philip was numbered among them (Matt. 
m3; Mark3:18; Lukett:14). (4) Other incidents. 
When Jesus was about to feed the five thousand 
he asked Philip, “ Whence shall wo buy bread 
that these may cat ? 11 And it is added, ■* This ho 
said to prove him" (John 6:5-7). Bengal and 
others suppose that this was because the charge 
of providing fond had been committed to Philip, 
while Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuesthi 
rather suppose it was because this apostle was 
week in faith. The answer of Philip agrees well 
enough with either supposition (Krtto). Certain 
Greeks, desiring u> see Jesus, made application to 
Philip for m introduction, Philip, uncertain at 
first whether to comply with their request or not, 
consulted with Andrew, who went with him, and 
mentioned the circumstance to Jesus (12:21, 
22.) The sacred history adds only the remark of 
Philip, “ Lord, show us the Father, and it aufllccth 
us" (14:8), and refers to Ins presence at Jerusa¬ 
lem with the Church after the ascension (Acts 
1:13), The! atcr trad i t icms concerning th i a apost I e 
are vague and uncertain; but there is nothing im¬ 
probable in the statement that he preached the 


gospel in Phrygia, and that he met his death at 
Hieropolis in Syria. 

2. The Evangelist. Of liis family antece¬ 
dents nothing is known. (1) As deacon. We first 
hear of Philip m bis appointment m one of the 
seven deacons, his name following Stephen in the 
list (Acts 6:5), They were appointed to superin¬ 
tend the daily ministration of food nnd alms, and 
so remove all suspicion of partiality. The persecu¬ 
tion that followed the death of Stephen stopped 
the “daily ministrations" of the Church. The 
teachers who Imd been most prominent were com¬ 
pelled to take flight, and Philip was among them. 
(2) Encounters Simon Magus. Philip found his 
way to the city of Samaria, where Simon Magus 
practiced sorcery. The latter was held in groat 
rove remits because of the wonders lie wrought. 
Philip performed many substantial miracles, and 
thus drew away from the sorcerer the attention of 
the people, who listened gladly to the preaching 
of the Gospel. Simon himself seems to have re¬ 
garded Philip as in league with some superhuman 
being, nnd looking upon baptism ns the initiatory 
rite through which he might obtain the mtino 
lowers; lie solicited mid obtained baptism from 
the evangelist (8:5-13), (3) Teaches the eunuch. 
After Peter nnd John had come to Bftttinria to 
complete the work begun by Pin lip, he was directed 
by tha angel of the Lord to proceed to Gaza. On 
r.he way he met the treasurer of Candace, queen of 
Ethiopia, who had come to Jerusalem to worship. 
The eunuch was reading Isa, 53, when Philip drew 
near to his chariot and asked him if he understood 
that which he read. Upon invitaLkiu Philip took 
a seat and expounded the Scripture, preaching 
Jesus, the result of which was the conversion and 
baptism of the eunuch. Upon the return from 
Ihu water in which the baptism occurred ,J the 
Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, that the 
eunuch saw him no more. 11 Philip continued Ms 
work us a preacher at Azotim (Ashdod) and among 
the other cities that had formerly belonged to the 
Philistines, and, following the coast line, came to 
Grcaurcn (8:26-40), (4) Later incidents. For a 
number of years (estimated from fifteen to nine¬ 
teen) we lose sight of the evangelist. The last 
glimpse we have of him in the New Testament is 
In the account of St. Paul’s journey to Jerusalem. 
At Iris house the great apostle and his companions 
tarry for many days. The four daughters of 
Phil ip, * 11 v i rgins will d i did p rop 1 1 cay, 1 * a nd Aga bus, 
who prophesied of PauPs danger from the Jews, 
are mentioned in the narrative (21:8, sq,). The 
traditions concerning Philip are conflicting and 
uncertain. The Greek nmvtyroiogfcs make him to 
have been bishop of Tralles, in Lydia; but the 
Latins make him etui ids days m Caesarea. 

FHIL'IP, Herod (Matt. 14:3, etc.). See 
Herod, IV. 

PHILTF, the tetrarch (Luke 3:1). See IIerod, 
IV. 

FHILIP'PI (Gr. 4&OEPK, Jd r dp-poy, lover of 
horsey warlike), a town of Macedonia,' anciently 
known as Krenldcs (Strabo, vU, 331), was situated 
about nine miles from the /Kgean Sen, N. W, of 
tlm island of Thasos. King Philip look it from 
the Thracians and gave it his own name. “ The 
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Philippi which Pun) visited was a Roman col¬ 
ony founded by Augustus, and the remains which 
strew the ground are no doubt derived from 
tlint eiLyv The establishment of Philip of Mace¬ 
donia was probably not exactly on the same site. 
Philip, when he acquired possession of the site, 
found there a town named Datus or Datum, which 
was in all probability in its origin a factory of the 
Phoenicians, who were Lhe first Unit worked the 
gold mines in the mountains hero, as in the neigh¬ 
boring Timsos. The proximity of the gold mines 
was of course the origin of so large a city as Phil* 
ippi, but the plain in which it lies is of extraor¬ 
dinary fertility. The position, too, was on the main 
road from Romo to Asia, the Via Egimtin, which 
from Thessftlonicft to Constantinople followed the 
same course as the existing post road” (Smith, 
Bib. Diet ,, a. v.) + A bn trie was fought here be¬ 
tween Octavius and Anthony on one side and Bm* 
tus and Cassius on the other, in which the former 
conquered, and the Roman republic was over¬ 
thrown, B. C. 42. Paul and Silas were imprisoned 
here when on the second missionary journey (Acts 
16:9-40; 1 Thess. 2:2). The church at Philippi 
was generous (2 Cor, 8:1-6; 11:9; Phil 4:16). 
The First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians 
were written in this city (see Subscriptions). The 
first church in Europe was here, Tim place is a 
mass of ruins at the present time. 

PHILIP'PIANS, EPISTLE TO. See 

Bible. 

PHILIS'TIA, the land of the Philistines 
(q. v.), as it is usually styled in poetry (Psa. 60:8; 
87:4; 108:9). 

FHIUS'TIM (Gen. 10:14). Sec Philistine. 
PHILISTINES (Neb. DVidba, peWrt-teB 
1 Ohron. 14:10; D* 1 * FI ‘Sj? pel-ish - tie* yseirt.', A mos 9: 
7; comp, the Gr. ^vTuartelfi of the LXX), a powerful 
nation southwest of the land of Israel, to which they 
gave the name (pd-eh' *shdh ); Xla2,aiartv7/ } 

Falesllna, Pales Line. This name, beginning with 
Philistia proper (see Zeph. 2:5), gradually came to 
be used of the whole Jewish country on "both sides 
of the Jordan by Christians, heathen, and even 
the Jews themselves (Smith, Bib. Diet., s. v., 
" Palestine 

1* Name. If the name is Semitic, it ia from 
Heb. (pm r ht$h') t to roll, hence, presumably, 
to wander, as we say 41 a rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” That the name should find its best ex¬ 
planation in Ethiopic accords well with their 
connection with Africa, to be explained later. In 
Hebrew (^'?) paw-lash' is found only in Hithpael 
(reflexive), in the meaning roll one's self, wallow ; 
often in ashes, and in every case (Jer. 6:26; 25:34; 
Ezek. 27:30; Mic. 1:10) in connection with mourn¬ 
ing. In the ilishna paw-lash' means pierce , 

bore through; the Assyrian palashu is break in 
pieces, scatter, Philistine would then mean immi¬ 
grant, rover. This would agree well with the fre¬ 
quent rendering of the LXX, ’A/lA^wAo*. A differ¬ 
ent etymology will appear farther on. 

2. Country and Origin. They came out of 
Cnsluhim (Gen. 30:14); and the phrase 
(whence ) marks the place from which thev came, 


not the people from whom they sprung. The 
Casluhiin are named among the descendants 
of Mizraim, the son of Ham. In Deut. 2:23 the 
Caphtorim are usually identified with the Philis¬ 
tines ; but here, too, the local relation is empha¬ 
sized by the expression, “ the Caphtorim, which 
came out of Caphtor.” If any of our polyglot 
population go to foreign lands they are protected 
as Americans from America, without regard to 
their descent. So, too, in Jer. 47:4, the Philistines 
are “ the remnant of the ” maritime “ country of 
Caphtor,” more literally “ isle of Caphtor;” but the 
local relation is still prominent. The Philistines 
are the remnant of the country , not of the people 
of Caphtor. 

R, R Poole (Smith, Bib, Diet., fl. v. “Caphtor”) 
identifies Caphtor with Coptus, about thirty mites 
down the Jvite from Thebes. The name Copies, 
ts if literally transcribed* is written in the hiero¬ 
glyphics Kobtu, Kebta, and Keb-Iler, probably 
pronounced Kubt, Kubt, and Kcbt-Hor . . . 
whence . , * (Jr. K6-rog, Arab. Kuft.” He fur¬ 
ther derives the name Egypt, A l yvirrog for A la 
yvKrog, fromHeb. *117153 “’N (ee kaf-tore'). Thus 
the Philistines would seem to have come out of 
Egypt. But, as we have w?en, the Bible cavefuBy 
refrains from saying that they were themselves 
descended from Mizraim ; and Amos 9:7 seems to 
imply that they had been dwelling temporarily in 
Caphtor, like the Israelites in Egypt. 

The Philistines are also believed to have been 
connected with Crete. The Cherethites or Chero- 
thim (1 Sam. SO: 14, Ezek. 25:16 ; Zeph. 

2:5, S^rnS) appear to be Philistines. In the two 
prophetic passages both are mentioned together, 
either as being the same nation under different 
names or ns kindred nations. In 1 Sam. 30:14 
the LXX has XeXeOt (khel-eth-ee'), but in the pro¬ 
phetic passages K pyreg ( kray'-tes ), of which E'TVhSi 
ay.f]i cctyi'') would be the natural Hebrew ren¬ 
dering. Modem writers quite generally regard the 
Philistines as Cretans. 

The Cherethites and Pelethites of David’s guard 
are quite probably supposed to have been Cretans 
and Philistines. This is in ii-stdi quito* probable-, 
on account of their warlike character and of the 
shelLcr which they bad given to David in the days 
of Saul (comp. 2 Sam. 15:18); they are mentioned 
in connection -with six hundred GitLites “ from 
Gath.” But the names have also been explained 
as executioners (from cut > cu * down, destroy) 
and runners or couriers (from an assumed obsolete 
root ribs (peh'-leth), analagous to ^^{paw-lai '),to 
escape; since “ royal guards were employed as 
executioners (2 Kings 11:4, 8) and as couriers” 
(1 Kings 14:27, where the Hebrew for “guard” 
is runners, haw-raw-tseem'). 

The language of the Philistines Is held to have 
been Semitic, The Philistines, therefore, must 
have been either Semitic or thoroughly Semillzcd. 

A view which Wi met with some favor makes 
the Philistines Cretan Peksgians, belonging, of 
course, to the A mm or bulo-European race. This 
view- is brilliantly presented by Lonornmnt and 
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Chevallier {Ancient History of the Hast). They 
eay (i, 123): 

“ The Philistines had no connection in their 
origin with the other nations of Syria. They were 
neither of the race of Ham, like the Canaanites, 
nor of that of Shem, like the Israelites, but in 
reality of Japhetic origin. Closely related to the 
primitive colonies of Greece and the Archipelago, 
they also belonged to that great Pelasgic race 
which ruled for a time the whole basin of the 
Mediterranean, and their name, Philistine or Phil- 


istim, contains the same essential elements as that 
of the Pelasgi.” 

The last statement is true if we regard the gus 
(yof) of PelasgUH as w suffix, like cus (-/cof), remem¬ 
bering that the Latin C originally corresponded in 
sound to the Greek P, and that C was used for 
Gains (Cuius), and Cn for Giifous (Cnffius), down 
to t!ie latest time (Harper's Latin Diet.* s. v. “ C *'); 
and if we assume that the n of is a femi¬ 
nine sign, as in feminine of (Mitchells 

Ges., Heb. Gram ., § 80, 2, h; Green, Heb. Gram.. 

§ 196 , b). 

According to the view of Niebuhr, which 1ms 
been quite generally received, the Pelasgi were 
original Inhabitants of Greece and Italy. They 
were once “ firmly rooted, powerful, and honorable 
people,” inhabiting all the countries from the Po 
and the Arno to the Bosporus; but in the historic 
times only isolated settlements remained in Indy, 
Greece, the /TCgenn islands, and Asia Minor 
(Smith, Diet, of Greek and Horn. Geog., ii, 565), 
They wei'c supposed to be ancestors of the Greeks, 
the Hellenes being one of their tribes. Their re¬ 
ligion was essentially Hellenic, and their language 
the basis of both Greek and Latin (W, Smith, Hist, 
ef Greece* p, 14). In Pelasgi an times the Athe¬ 
nians were Pelasgi, sumamed Cmriat (Herod., 8,44), 
and the lonians, when they inhabited Acluca, tie- 
fore the time of Dannus and Xu thus, were cal lei l 
Pelasgi JSgialois, Pelasgiaus of the coast (Id., 7,94). 
JSsekylua, in his 41 Suppliers,” uses the terns 


Argive and Pelasgian indiscriminately (Smith, Diet 
of Greek and Rom. Geog. } ii, 662, where see more). 

3. History. From the Egyptian monuments, 
Lenormant and Chevallier find (ii, 167), u that about 
the middle of the 15th century B. C., under Seti I, 
or a little before his time, a Pelasgic navy made 
its appearance in the Mediterranean, and the 
Japhetic Lybians invaded Africa by sea, and made r 
their first settlement on the shores of the Lake 
Triton. . . . From that time, for many centuries, 
the Pelasgi of the Archipelago, the Philistines of 
Crete, the Sicilians, the Sardinians, 
the Lybians and Maxyans of Africa, 
in spite of the distance of sea sepa¬ 
rating them, united in a close confed¬ 
eration, maintaining a constant inter¬ 
course, naturally leading us to suppose 
an active reciprocal commerce, and 
the existence of a considerable knowl¬ 
edge of navigation. . . . The power 
of the Lybio-Pelasgic confederation, 
rapidly increased, and was at its. 
height in the beginning of the 14th 
century B. C.” Under Rameses II 
they reached the western border of 
the delta, and, with the Tyrrhenians 
and Archaeans, they “nearly con¬ 
quered lower Egypt, even beyond 
Memphis, in the reign of Mereptah.” 
In the latter part of the 14th cen¬ 
tury B. C., “ during the reign of Ram¬ 
eses III, they abandoned Crete and 
threw themselves into Palestine.” 
The Philistines were accompanied by 
their wives and children, riding in 
rough cars, drawn by oxen (id., i, 266), 
(1) In Palestine. “They were conquered by 
Rameses III, who destroyed the fleet that brought 
them; and then, not knowing how to dispose 
of this entire nation whom he had captured, ho 
was obliged to give them lauds and apportion 
to them the scacoasfc mound Gaza, Ashdod, 
Ashkelon, Gath, and Ekraii. . ♦ , The Philis¬ 
tines, doubtless reinforced by mime tons parties of 
emigrants from Crete, rapidly increased in num¬ 
bers for about a century, profiting by the decline 
of iho power of Egypt under the cowardly mid 
effeminate kings of the twentieth dynasty," As 
their army increased they began to form a navy, 
and at the end of a hundred years they were able 
to attack the Israelites and the Sidonimts at once. 
They oppressed the Israelites for more than half a 
century. “About the time of the commencement 
of this oppression, perhaps a few years earlier, but 
in any case about 1209 B. C., a Philistine fleet set 
out from Ashkelonand suddenly presented itself 
before Sidon; the city, not being in a state of de¬ 
fense, was taken by slorm, and the conquerors 
razed to the ground the great Phoenician city, the 
first of the daughters of Canaan” (id., i, 172-3). 

If this Pelasgic view is correct the Philistines 
may be compared to the Northmen of the Middle 
Ages. The name Palastu or Palastar is “often, 
mentioned ” in the Assyrian inscriptions. Thus 
TUmmitn Nirfirl III (812-783 B, C.) mentions, ap¬ 
parently in geographical order, “ Tyre, Si don, land 
of Omri (Israel), Edom, PhiHatia, as far as the 
great sea toward the setting of the sun ” (Schrader, 
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The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
i, 206). Tigltuh-pHeser II, in 734 IJ, C,, invaded 
the Philistine* hind and took Gaza and Ashkelon 
(Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte , ii, 221, 
226). Perhaps in these cases Judah may be in¬ 
cluded in Philistia. Of course Philistia shared in 
the captivities of the Jews ami the descendants of 
its people are merged in the mixed population of 
that part of Syria. Their subsequent history 
comes more properly after the Bible story. 

(2) Early Bible mention. The Philistines are 
first mentioned in Gen. 10:14. This passage, if 
we refrain from critical conjectures, shows that 
their migrations began before the time of Moses, 
which is very probable, considering that they 
passed their meridian at so remote a period. In 
the days of Abraham, at least about 1900 B. C., 
Gerar was in the land of the Philistines (Gen. 20: 
2; 21:32), and so in the time of Israel (26:1, etc.). 
It is supposed that in these chapters the name is 
used by anticipation of what was afterward known 
as the land of the Philistines and of its inhabi¬ 
tants, as we speak of prehistoric America and 
Americans, meaning the land now known as Amer¬ 
ica and its probistoric inhabitants. Certainly the 
pastoral Philistines who dealt so uprightly with 
Abralmm (20:6, 9, 16) and who stood in such fear 
of so mild a man as Isaac (26:16, 29 ; comp. vers. 
20-22), do not much resemble the formidable 
warriors and navigators of later times. That 
Moses might use the name by anticipation is 
probable, since at the time of the Exodus the 
Philistines were powerful enough to obstruct the 
overland route to the promised land (Exod. 13:17), 
and the Mediterranean Sea was the “sea of the 
Philistines ” (23:31). But they seem to have been 
a late arrival, and to have been limited to those 
frontior towns whose strategic importance were 
well calculated to terrify a race of escaped slaves 
(comp. Num. 13:28, 33). For they are nowhere 
mentioned among the nations to be dispossessed 
by Israel, not even in the farewell address of 
Moses (Deut. 7:1), nor in the opening address of 
Joshua (Josh. 3:10); but their five lands are men¬ 
tioned in the grant ma.de to Joshua in his last, 
days (13:3). Whatever accessions the Philistines 
may liavB rGCGivGtij tliGir poivsr always seems to 
have centered in the five cities, though in their 
strife for dominion they may at times have pos- 
cpccprl other towns, pa_rticu!a.rly in the te^rito^y of 
Dan. But with the five cities, of course, are to 
be reckoned the surrounding territory and villages 
or “ daughters.” 

(3) Relation to Israel. In Judg. 3:3 they are 
left to prove Israel. They flourished most from 
the time after Jair, according to the English 
Bible, about 1161 B. C., to, we may conven¬ 
iently say, their subjugation by David, about 1040 
B. C.—a little over a hundred years. What the 
Bible tells of them during that period may be con¬ 
nected with Shamgar, Samson, Eli, Samuel, and 
Saul and David. The story is of surpassing inter¬ 
est, and is best read in the inimitable language of 
the Bible itself. We give only the merest outline. 
That such a man as Samson could only u begin to 
deliver Israel,” argues that the Philistines were 
of different stock from the ordinary Canaanite 
tribes. 


Shamgar wrought temporary relief (Judg. 3:31; 
comp. 6:6) against what may have been an early 
foraging expedition, giving, by the rudeness of 
his arm and the rudeness of his weapon, a fore¬ 
taste of Samson. After the time of Jair, about 
1161 B. C., Philistine gods begin to appear in 
Israel, and the people themselves were not far 
away. A Philistine oppression for forty years 
followed, partly relieved by Samson. As he seems 
to have received no support from his countrymen 
(Judg. 15:13), his exploits as told in Judg., chaps. 
13-16 belong rather to the story of his life than 
to the history of his country. 

The noon of Philistine power and the midnight 
of Israel’s hope was marked by the capture of the 
ark. But the darkest night was before the morn¬ 
ing. The ark fought its own battles against the 
Philistines and their gods. At the end of the 
forty years Samuel, now grown to manhood (ac¬ 
cording to our Bible, aged about fifty, in about 
H20)j mustered Israel at Mizpah, and by divine 
help won a great victory, which he commemorated 
by the stone Ebenezer. The memory of Samson 
and of the ark, and the piety and valor of Samuel 
united to awe the Philistines all the days of Sam¬ 
uel, so that Israel recovered the cities which they 
had taken away. 

In the next war between Israel and the Philis¬ 
tines Israel was strong enough to act on the offen¬ 
sive (1 Sam. 13:4). The result here too, by divine 
assistance, was the decisive victory of Michmash. 
The next battle, another great victory for Israel, 
was signalized by the memorable duel between 
David and Goliath with its momentous conse¬ 
quences (chaps. 17, 18). The series of Philistine 
raids, which included the attack on Keilah (23:1-13), 
was interrupted by David’s twice resorting to the 
Philistines for shelter from Saul’s hate (21:10-15 ; 
27:1; 28:2; 29:2-11). 

Saul’s life went out in the darkness of a Philis¬ 
tine victory. Perhaps his known hostility to 
David, and the fact that they had sheltered the 
latter, may have prevented them from taking ad¬ 
vantage of the confusion following Saul’s death. 
At, any rate it was only when he was anointed over 
all Israel that “all the Philistines went up to seek 
David ” and succeeded in finding him, to their cost, 
at Baal-perazim (1 Chron. 14:11). About seven 
years after, 1040 B. C., he finally subdued them. 
When in after Tears t.hev regained their independ¬ 
ence or assumed the offensive, they did not at¬ 
tract much attention because they had partly lost 
their unique position and had begun to be merged 
into the great mass of Cnmmmte and Arabian 
peoples and with them to be overshadowed by the 
rising power of Assyria, 

Some of the Philistines brought presents and 
tribute silver to Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 17:11). 
In the days of his son, Jeboram, the Philistines 
united with the Arabians and Ethiopians in a 
raid in which they robbed the king of his treas¬ 
ures, and even his family, with the exception of 
one son, Jehoahaz (21:16, 17), or Ahaziah (22:1). 
Uzziah warred against the Philistines and Arabians 
with great success, so that “he brake down the 
wall of Gath, and the wall of Jabnah, and the 
wall of Ashdod, and built cities about Ashdod and 
among the Philistines—and his name spread 
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abroad, even to the entering in of Egypt” 
*(26:6-8). As the distances from Jerusalem down 
to Ashkelon and thence along the coast to Pelusium 
was about one hundred and fifty miles, the very 
boast shows the reduced size of his kingdom. 

In the troublous times under Ahaz, the Philis¬ 
tines again assumed the aggressive, invading the 
part of Judah which was near them. 

Hezekiah “smote the Philistine even unto 
'Gaza” (2 Kings 18:8), the southernmost of their 
five cities. Ibis was very likely connected with 
his Egyptian alliance, since Sargon, in 720 B. C., 
met and defeated the united forces of Gaza and 
Egypt (Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte , i, 
"239, 240). His tartan, or commander-in-chief, took 
Ashdod in 711, and Isaiah (ch. 20) makes it a 
warning not against Judah, but against Egypt and 
Ethiopia. 

In Nehemiah’s time love had so far softened 
-race hatred as to cause great trouble (Neh. 13: 
23, 24). “ From this time the history of the 

Philistines is absorbed in the struggles of the 
neighboring kingdoms” (Smith, Bib. Dict.\ and 
the history is mainly that of the Philistine coun¬ 
try. The latest notices of the Philistines under 
their title of aXXopvhot, are found in 1 Uacc., 
'Chaps. 3-6. They refer to the land rather than to 
the people. In 1 Macc. 3:41, “the merchants of 
the country, hearing the fame of them, took silver 
-and gold, very much, with servants (marg., ‘or 
fetters' 1 ) and came into the camp to buy the chil- 
<dren of Israel for slaves; a power also of Syria 
and of the land of the Philistines joined them¬ 
selves unto them.” This was in the invasion by 
-order of Antiochus in the time of Judas Macca- 
bseus, about 165 B. C. To the land of the Philis¬ 
tines the remains of Seron’s defeated army had 
fled in 166 B. C. 

In 1 Macc. 5:66-68, Judas, about 163 B. 0., 
’invaded the land of the Philistines, especially at 
Azotus, “ and after he had pulled down their 
altars and burned their carved images with fire 
^and spoiled their cities, he returned to Judea.” 

In Deut. 2:23, the Caphtorim are said to have 
destroyed the Avim and dwelt in their stead. 
'This fact may give point to the comparison in 
Amos 9:7 between the Israelites and the Philistines 
mnd Assyrians; comp. Deut. 2:9, 12. 

4. Government. From 1 Sam., ch. 29, the 
Philistine form of government would seem to 
'have been a monarchy limited by the power of the 
five lords, which are called ( ser-aw-neem '), 

■usually in the construct form ( sar'-nay ). One 

third as often they are called ( saw-reem '); 

{saw-ray) ; (sar), being a regular Hebrew 
word for princes. The origin of the title 
'{ser-aw-neem'\ is not certainly known. In 1 Kings 
7:30 the same sar'-nay is used for “ axles ” (so 
R. V.), and it is pointed out that in Arabic leutbun , 
axle, pole, pole star is “metaphorically prince, 
<q. d., the axis round which a people revolve” 
(Robinson’s Ges., Heb. Lex., s. v., Y!)?), or princeps 
gentis (Freytag, Ar. Lex.). Others make 
n. dialectic plural of (sar) ; others connect it 
*with rvpavvog. 


In the time of Joshua the manner in which the 
five lords of the Philistines are mentioned seems 
to indicate that there was some confederacy be¬ 
tween them, but it may have been only a union 
growing out of relationship and necessity. 

Some have supposed that Gaza had a kind of 
headship among the five, as it is sometimes men¬ 
tioned first; but its primacy cannot have been 
very strongly marked. The ark was taken to 
Ashdod, Samson to Gaza. Each town, of course, 
had its surrounding territory with its. dependent 
towns and villages (tT^f]! Josh. 15: 

46-47). In the days of Alexander Janngeus (B. 0. 
104-78), Gaza was strong enough to have ten 
thousand native troops in the field besides two 
thousand mercenaries. It had also a senate of 
five hundred (Josephus, Ant ., xiii, 13, § 3). 

5. Religion. The Philistines were a thor¬ 
oughly religious people. Sometimes, at least, 
they carried their idols into battle (2 Sam. 5:21) 
and they proclaimed their victories in the “ house 
of their idols” (1 Sam. 31:9). 

Their national god was Dagon ("p^, a diminu¬ 
tive of fish), “ represented with the hands and 
face of a man and the tail of a fish” (5:4). 
To his temple they carried the captive ark (5:2), 
and to him they offered thanksgiving when they 
had taken Samson (Judg. 16:23, 24). 

They also worshiped Astoreth (1 Sam.31:10). The 
Venus Urania (y ovpaviy *A (ppodiry, Herod., i, 105) 
whose temple in Ashkelon was plundered by the 
Scythians in the course of their twenty-eight 
years’ occupation of “Asia,” which terminated 596 
B. C., is quite reasonably identified with Astoreth 
or Ishtar. This temple was reputed the oldest 
of all the temples of the goddess (Herod., 1. c.). 

There was also at Ekron a sanctuary of Baal- 
zebub p'OTbs'S, lord of flies; comp. (Zei>f) 
’A? Topvtoq, Paus., 5, 14 § 2), who was sufficiently 
well known as the “god of Ekron ” to attract the 
patronage of Ahaziah (2 Kings 1:2, sq.). His name 
became the Greek Beelzebub, “ the prince of the 
devils” (Matt. 12:24).—W. H. 

PHILOL'OGUS (Gr. jil-olf-og-os , 

fond of talk\ a Christian at Rome to whom St. 
Paul sends his salutation (Rom. 16:15). Pseudo- 
Hippolytus makes him one of the seventy dis¬ 
ciples, and bishop of Sinope. His name is found 
in the Columbarium “of the freedmen of Livia 
Augusta ” at Rome, which shows that there was a 
Philologus connected with the imperial household 
at the time when it included many Julias. 

PHILOSOPHY (Gr. (juTiOootyia, fil-os-of-ee'-ah, 
love of wisdom), used in the Greek writings of 
either zeal for, or skill in any art or science, any 
branch of knowledge. “ Once in the New Tea la¬ 
ment of the theology, or rather theosophy, of cer¬ 
tain Jewish-Christian ascetics, which busied itself 
with refined and speculative inquiries into the 
nature and classes of angels, into the ritual of the 
Mosaic law, and the regulations of Jewish tradi¬ 
tion respecting practical life ” (Col. 2:8) (Thayer’s 
Grimm's Gr.-Eng . Lex.). 

PHIN'EHAS (Heb. OWE), pee-nekh-aws'j 
mouth of brass). 
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1. Grandson of Aaron, and son of Eleazar 
by his wife, “ one of the daughters of Putiel” 
(Exod. 6:25). He first appears in Scripture his¬ 
tory at the time of the licentious idolatry, where 
his zeal and action secured the cessation of the 
plague that was destroying the nation (Num. 25: 
7-11), B. C. 1171. For this he was rewarded by 
the special approbation of Jehovah, and by a 
promise that the priesthood should remain in his 
family forever (vers. 10-13). He was appointed 
to accompany as priest the expedition by which 
the Midianites were destroyed (31:6). Seven years 
later he also headed the party who were dispatched 
from Shiloh to remonstrate against the altar which 
the trans-Jordanic tribes were reported to have 
built near Jordan (Josh. 22:13-32). In the parti¬ 
tion of the country he received an allotment of his 
own—a hill on Mount Ephraim which bore his 
name—Gibeath-Pinechas. Here his father was 
buried (24:33). Phinehas appears to have been 
the chief of the Korahites, or Korhites (1 Chron. 
9:20). After the death of Eleazar he became 
high priest (the third of the series), in which ca¬ 
pacity he is introduced as giving the oracle to 
the nation during the whole struggle with the 
Benjamites on the matter of Gibcnh (Judg. 20:28). 
The verse which closes the Book of Jnshim is 
ascribed to Phinehas, as the description of the 
death of Moses a,t the end of Deuteronomy is to 
Joshua. The tomb of Phinehas, a place of great 
resort to both Jews and Samaritans, is shown at 
Awertah, four miles S. E. of Nablus. 

Character. The narrative of the Pentateuch 
presents Phinehas as an ardent and devoted priest, 
while in one of the Psalms (106:30, 31) he is com¬ 
memorated in the identical phrase which is con¬ 
secrated forever by its use in reference to the 
great act of faith of Abraham—“ that was counted 
to him for righteousness unto all generations for 
evermore” (comp. Gen, 15:6; Rom. 4:3). 

2. Second son of Eli (1 Sam. 1:3 ; 2:34 ; 4:4, 
11, 17, 19; 14:3). Phinehas was killed with his 
brother by the Philistines when the ark was cap¬ 
tured, B. C. about 1050. 

3. A Levite of Ezra's time (Ezra 8:33), unless 
the meaning be that Eleazar was of the family of 
the great Phinehas. 

PTTT.u'/an'Nr ra* n 

-- <4- < P J if .-• 

Christian at Rome to whom Pant sent salutations 
(Rom. 16:14). Pseudo-Hippolytus states that he 
was one of the seventy disciples and bishop of 
Marathon. 

FQGS'BE. See Phebe. 

PHQSNI'CE. See Phenice. 

PHCENI'CIA, PHCECNTCIANS. 1. Name. 

Phoenicia in a Greek name, Axuvinr} (foy+nec? 
not euaily written in Hebrew and not found hi 
the Old Testament. In Dr. Delitzsch’s Hebrew 
New Testament the name of the county {fboiv'ua 7, 
Acts 11:19; 16:3; 21:2) is and that of the 

harbor (4> olvi Acts 27:12) is (The abbre¬ 

viations in parentheses refer to authorities given 
at close of article.) 

In mythology Phoenix was brother of the re¬ 
nowned Cadmus and son of Agenor, the son of the 
sea god Poseidon (Neptune) by Libya, who may 


represent Africa. According to Buttman, Agenor’s. 
real name was Chnas, whence “ Canaan ” (S. B. 
M„ s. v. u Agenor; ” and see Canaanites). Thus 
Phoenicia would be the land of Phoenix, as w& 
may still speak of the land of Israel or land of 
Moab, after so many changes both of masters and 
people. 

fyotvit; also means purple; but if <f>otvu 700 ) (-fw,- 
is from (potvog (blood red), from (povog (mur¬ 
der), from Homer’s ene^vov (slew) (so L. and S.) r 
it may be safest to derive the name Phoenicia from. 
<poivi %, the date palm (R., 1.). It will then signify 
the land of Palms, like Palmyra or Palmyrene. 

2. Country. A narrow strip of coastland, ex¬ 
tending from Mount Casius {Jebel Iivaad ) to Car¬ 
mel, open to the Mediterranean, but walled in on 
the east by Mount Bargylus and by Lebanon, which 
rises from six or eight to nine or ten thousand 
feet above the sea. 

Length of coast, two hundred miles; breadth, 
from two to thirty-five, usually not more than half 
the latter. Thus four thousand square miles is a 
“ liberal estimate ” (R., 2). In size and shape^ 
Phoenicia a little resembled New York State, east 
of the Hudson and Lake George. In surface it. 
was somewhat like Chili. In combination of di¬ 
minutive size with far-reaching influence it re¬ 
minds us of Athens, Venice, or England. The 
mountain wall, with spurs reaching down to the- 
sea, warded off invasion and prevented the coun¬ 
try from being made a thoroughfare for armies. 
Yet “ Phoenicia lay in the natural course of trade- 
bet ween the East and the West, and offered the- 
readiest route for the interchange of the commodi¬ 
ties of Asia and Europe ” (R., 9). 

3. Origin of the People. According to Gen. 
10:6, 15-18, and to the account of the Phoenicians 
themselves, as told by their descendants and St. 
Augustine, they were descended from Canaan, the 
son of Ham, and hence akin to Cush and Mizraim, 
or Egypt (L. and C., ii, 144). But it is quite gen¬ 
erally believed that the Phoenicians of history 
were of Semitic race, and had displaced or sub¬ 
jected the original Canaanites (R., 20; S. G., s. v. 
u Phoenicia ”). 

At any rate Tyrian, Arabian, and Babylonian 
tradition agree that the Canaanites at first lived 
near their Cushite kindred on the Arabian shorn 
of the Erythraean Sea or Persian Gulf, near the¬ 
rn ode rn el-Kalif Here in Pliny’s day was a 
land of Canaan. Hereabout were islands named 
Tyrus (or Tylus) and Aradus (Strabo, xvi, 3, 4), 
possibly the Bahrein islands of our day, with “ tem¬ 
ples similar to those of the Phoenicians ” (Huren, 
Researches , ii, 46, English Translation); and the- 
inhabitants claimed Tyre and Aradus in Phoenicia 
as their own colonies (L. and C., ii, 144; S. G., ii, 
607, 608). 

Driven west, whether by earthquakes (Justin,, 
xviii, 3), by hostile neighbors (Babylonian and 
Arabian accounts), or by the inroads of Japhetic- 
Aryans between 2500 and 2400 B. C. (L. and C,> 
ii, 144, 145), they journeyed westward to the Medi¬ 
terranean seacoast. “ For a thousand years— 
from the 14th century to the 4th century B. C.”— 
and we might go farther back and say two thou¬ 
sand—“ a great and remarkable nation, separate 
from all others, with striking and peculiar charac- 
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terislics, occupied the region iu question, drew 
upon itself tlie eyes of the civilized world, mid 
played n most important part in history 11 (It, 22, 

4* History. Phoenician history naturally falls 
into two grand divisions; 1, The time of compare- 
live independence; 2. The time of absorption into 
great empires. 

(1) Comparative independence* For, being “con¬ 
fined to their narrow coast territory, and prevented 
by more powerful nations from spreading inland. ♦. 
the Sidonians 1 —and the same may he said of the 
Phromcimjsgenerally*- 11 couId rise neither to polit¬ 
ical nor to military importance. It was even im¬ 
possible for them to preserve their independence 
or to aspire to any other condition than a limited 
and subordinate autonomy, for at nearly every 
period of their history wo ill id that they were vas¬ 
sals to n superior power 11 (L. mid 0., ii’ 156, 157). 
But their vassalage left tlmm free to do what they 
were best able to do, and perhaps even aided them 
in doing it. It drove them to the sea, mid Unis 
made them for a long time masters of the whole 
w odd of con 11 n erec a i ul u a v iga lion. We m igb t set 
the real turning paint iu the fortunes of Phoenicia 
ul. the siege of Tyre by Alexander, who connected 
it with the mainland and brought it under Greek 
influence (sec farther on). Rut the process of ab¬ 
sorption commenced earlier, with Assyria, We 
nrny, therefore, with considerable justice as well as 
convenience, make our first grand division of Phoe¬ 
nician history, that of comparative independence, 
or at least of individuality, end with the beginning 
of Nebuchadnezzar^ siege, B. C. 5U8. 

Tins part of the history H naturally divided into 
live periods: 

(«.) The Oriental period, already mentioned, to 
perhaps if. C. 2350 (L and C„ ii, 149) though ac¬ 
cording Lo tlie careful researches of Herodotus 
Tyre Was founded k. C. 2750 (Ud., ii, 42). 

(&) The Canaan ite period to the rise of Si dim— 
we i nay say B. C. 1050. 

(c) The Sidonian period (Egyptian supremacy), 
from about 1050 (L. and C., ii, 160} to the capture 
of Sidtm by the Piiilistihks (q. v + ), II C. 1209, 

(d) The Tyrian period, which may be held to 
clone wilh the submission to Ashur-nazir-po^ B, C. 
about 870 (Geo. Smith, HUt, of Aaa^rkt^ p. 43). 

(e) The Assyrian period, to the beginning of 
Nebuchadnezzar's siege, B. G. 598. 

Thu final fall of Phoenicia as n commercial power 
m the world was brought about by the discovery 
of the route to India by the Cape of Good Mope 
bv Vasco da Gama In 140ft, which naturally diverted 
trade from Tyre, and by the capture of Tyro by 
the Turks hi 15MJ. The career of Phmulria will 
thus be a little more or a little less than four thou¬ 
sand years, according to the date assigned to found¬ 
ing of Tyre. 

(u) Tun Oriental period, and the original home 
in and near the Persian Gulf, have been already 
mentioned. 

(6) Tuk Canaanite period. Phoenician history 
for the Canaan ite period, and partly for the Sido¬ 
nian also, belongs rather under the names of the 
separate tribes— Si don i a ns, TIittitks, An kites, 
SiniTOS, Akvadites, Zm writes, Ha math mix, mid 
Ferizziteb (qq. w.). The Northern Hittites wore 


an organized nation, and so to a certain extent 
were the Sidonians. The other cities had each its 
independent king, and they hardly formed alliances 
even in the presence of a common enemy. The 
ilivitea, however, seem to have had a more repub¬ 
lican form of government (L. and C., ii, 149-1 Gl), 

(c) Tun Sidonian period. The Fhomicmti na¬ 
tion sprung from a union of the Sidonians with 
thoArvudiies and Zcmnritca (hi., 1GI), or of Side- 
mans, Arvadites, and Tyrians (id., 152). 

The Shepherds, who ruled Egypt, according to 
the received account, for the live hundred and 
eleven years ending B. C. 1530 (Lb., pp. 3 , 6 ), 
were a Syrian horde—Phoenicians or Canaanites, 
according to Manetho, and they were under Hittite^ 
leadership (L. and C., ii, 155). Some, with Ewald, 
suppose that it was the Shepherd kings of Avar!* 
who, from the Egyptian hieratic writing, formed 
the Phoenician alphabet of twenty-two letters, “the 
origin of most of the other alphabets of the world.” 
The invention spread rapidly over Canaan, “ and 
from the testimony of the hieroglyphical inscrip¬ 
tions it is now certain that all these nations were 
in possession of alphabetical writing at the time 
when the Egyptians, after expelling the Shepherds 
from their country, and having in their turn be¬ 
come conquerors under the first of the Amenho- 
teps and Thothmes, took possession of Syria” (L. 
and C., ii, 156). 

Most of the Canaanites, including the lilt tiles, 
sought subsistence or dominion on land; hut those 
whom we usually call Phoenicians, the Sidonians 
and their neighbors, turned, a a we have said, to 
the sea. Repressed in agriculture, statesmanship, 
and war, they enjoyed iu commerce and naviga¬ 
tion not only preeminence but monopoly* They 
had no predecessors known to us, and For many 
centuries no rivals. 

No monuments give us the chronology of the 
busy commercial life of the Sidonian period. But 
all classical writers* whether drawing from Greek 
or Phoenician sources, agree “ in placing the cul¬ 
minating point of the commercial prosperity of 
Sid on, its most extended commerce and longest 
voyages, precisely during the centuries when. , * 
the Sidonians were under the political supremacy 
of Egypt* The scat of the principal Sidonian trade 
was then in the eastern portion of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in the Archipelago, and the Black Sea, 
where no rival navy yet existed” (L. and C., ii, 
101 and 162). This was during “the 18th, 19tli, 
and 20 th dynasties—from the first half of the 17th 
till the end of the 13th century B. C.” (id., 160) 
Though some of the Phoenician cities made ocea 
atonal revolts, Sidon and Gebal stood fast to Egypt, 
from which they probably received special favor, 
in consideration of their maritime services. 

During this period the Sidonians founded Citium 
in Cyprus, also it union (or Itumie) In Crete. The 
whole eastern part of the Mediterranean (id., 163) 
at least (K. t 87) was commercially a Sidonian lake. 
There were Sidonian establishments at various 
places on the islands and coasts of the ^Egean 
Sea, from Rhodes to Thasos on the Thracian coast, 
where Herodotus saw and admired their mining 
works a thousand years later (Hd., 6 , 47). Thence 
they entered the Black Sea, following the coast of 
Asia Minor till they reached Colchis, famed for 
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the Golden Fleece. From these regions they 
brought the gold of the Colchhms and Artncaa- 
plans, the tin of the Iberians and the Albanians, 
who lived by the eastern Caucasus, on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea; lead and silver from the same 
region; from the Chalybes, in what was afterward 
Pouttm, excellent bronze, refined iron, and, above 
^all, steel (L. and C., ii, 163). 

Westward they coveted Epirus, Southern Italy, 
and Sicily. Egypt, of course, was one of their 
principal markets and the home of many of their 
merchants. Thence they proceeded west to Hippo 
.and the neighboring Cambe, where Carthage was 
afterward built. 

These five centuries of Egyptian sway were the 
palmy daya of the eldest-born of Canaan, Hidon 
(Gen. 10:15), which was able to furnish ships for 
the Egyptians, who had a religious horror of the 
,sea; and which thus maintained supremacy over 
the maritime towns except Gebal, the classical 
By bins (L* and G, ii, 164). This period of pros¬ 
perity dosed with the rise of the Pdasginn naval 
power and the capture of Si don, B. 0, about 1209, 
by the PniusTiNKii (q. v.). 

T3ie conquest of Caiman by Tarael must have 
driven a host of refugees to Sid on. With this 
event sonic connect the founding of Sidouian col¬ 
onies, beginning with Thebes in Bujotisi, which, nc- 
cording to received tradition, wan founded by 
Cadmus, B. C. about 1313 or 1257 (Gr. ii, 36). 

(tf) Tuk Tyke ax tekioi?, nearly five centuries, 
to ilie siege of Tyro by Shalmaneser IT (2 Kings 
17:3) mid Sargon'H (Iso, 20:1), li, G. 725-720. 

“ After having been masters of nearly the whole 
of Syria 11 —besides the Ilittite kingdom, which in 
B, 0.1250, in addition to Northern Syria, included 
almost all Asia Minor (Lh,, pi, Iv)—" the Cuuaun¬ 
ites had found themselves, during the 14th and 
13th centuries B. C., successively assailed on all 
.sides by enemies, who deprived them of the greater 
part of their territory. The Hebrews bad eon- 
•quered Palestine, the Philistines bad destroyed 
Sidon; on the north the Aramaeans had retaken 
Hainath, and either subjugated Or destroyed the 
Canaanitish people who occupied it, thus separa¬ 
ting the inhabitants of the region of Lebanon lrom 
the Hittites of the Am anus and of the lower Cron¬ 
ies” (L. and C., ii, 174). 

These misfortunes consul!u a,Leu the Pliumluiun. 
nation. The fall of Sidon is followed by a half 
century of darkness; and when the light of his¬ 
tory dawns again we sec a new order of things, 
with Tyre at the bead. Its king was culled “ king 
of the Sidoniima ” (not i% king of Eldon "), and with 
the assistance of deputies from the other towns he 
“decided all business respecting the general inter¬ 
ests of Phoenicia, its commerce and its colonies, 
concluded foreign treaties, and disposed of the 
military and naval forces of the confederation” 
(id., 175). The separate towns retained their an¬ 
cient form of self-government, “ a limited monar¬ 
chy controlled by assemblies of the wealthiest and 
most influential citizens, and by privy councils of 
priests and magistrates who possessed great influ¬ 
ence” (id., ib.). 

The Greek seas were lost and the Phoenician 
settlements in those regions were almost all de¬ 
stroyed. The Phoenicians, therefore, turned west¬ 


ward along the coast of Africa. Utica (founded 
B. C. 1158) and the neighboring settlements were 
made the starting points from which they discov¬ 
ered Spain, and founded Gades (Cadiz) a few years 
after Utica. To the land of the Turti, or Turde- 
tani, they transferred the name Tharsis, “primi¬ 
tively applied to a part of Italy, the country of 
the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians” (id., 177); Southern 
Spain or Bsetica thus became Tarshish (Tartes- 
sus). There the Phoenicians traded for “silver, 
iron, tin, and lead” (Ezek. 27:12), gold, cinnabar, 
honey, wax, and pitch. A little before B. C. 1100 
they took possession of Malta and Gozo. They 
also occupied the whole const of Sicily, which in 
the 15th century B. C. had belonged to the Lybio* 
Pelasgic federation. They established factories 
oil the coast of Sardinia, where they found wool, 
copper, and argentiferous lead. 

By her colonies, founded in the 12th and Ilth 
centuries B. G., Tyro rivaled Sidon of old. And, 
overlooking the slaughter of her kin by the Israel¬ 
ites, she now turned to Israel as an ally against 
their common foes, the Philistine* in the south 
and the Aram mans in the north. 

The time was propitious for the formation of a 
great Syrian state. Egypt and Assyria were quies¬ 
cent, mid had Israel remained undivided and 
grown strong the Assyrian and Babylonian cap¬ 
tivities could not have happened, 

The alliance of Iliram 1 with David (from B. C. 
1051) w as continued by Abibmd, who began to reign 
1028; and Tyre saw both Aramaeans and Philis¬ 
tines subdued by David. The Tyrian annals place 
the taking of Troy at B. 0, 1023 (U and &, ii, 181). 
If we accept the date usually given, B. C. 1184, 
some other dales will require readjustment. 

Hi rant II, the friend of Solomon, wua u gttml 
builder, and by his arch! tec tend works “entirely 
altered the appearance of the city ” (id., ib.). The 
joint expedition of Solomon to Ophir is mentioned 
l Kings 9:26-28; 10:22, Hiram died BU4 ; his 
son, Raleazar, reigned seven years to 987 ; his son, 
Abdaslitovctli, the last of Ids line, fell In 978, per¬ 
haps by the immCiice of Sh \ shr<k, king *>f Egypt, 
who had a hund hi dividing the sovereignty of 
Israel (1 Kings 11:40). After half a century of 
confusion, winch synchronized with the reigns of 
the houses of Jeroboam and Buasha, Eilibrml, 
iv piie^t of A&torcthj Cotabllohvd a r.C'iV Jjiijistj 
In R, 0. 937. His daughter, Jezebel, was well 
known as the w ife of Ahab, king of Israel (16: 
61). Her religious zeal established a Phoenician 
influence “which lasted in Israel tit! the death of 
Joram in 886, and in Judah till the accession of 
Jofish, R. C. 879 n (L. and C., ii, 184), 

About the time of Jezebel marriage to Ahab, 
Kurrmmn-niriri II (according to George Smith, 
HiaL of A&fyritt, p. 6), B. C, 013-891, began to 
restore the power of Assyria (T\, 1, 167, 168), 
which had greatly declined since the days of Tig- 
lath-pileser I, R. €. 1120-1100, The Assyrians 
again appeared in the west, Imt were bought off 
from the Plunnician cities by submission and pres¬ 
ents. 

Ethbanl died B. 0. 894. His sou, Baalcnzar, 
reigned seven years to 888, and his sou, M a than, 
nine years to 879 (L. ami 0., ii, 1S5), Ashur-iuizir- 
pnl in Ins western expedition, B. C. 870 (G. Smith, 
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-H. of A., 48), received presents from Tyre, Sidon, 
mnd Gebal (T., i, 176). 

Sixty years after the return of the Heraclids, 
which latter event was eighty years after the fall 
■of Troy—hence, according to Tyrian authorities, 
B. C. 863, but, according to the Greeks, B. C. 1044 
—the Phoenicians lost their last possession in the 
Sporades. 

Hmlian’s son and successor was the classic Pyg¬ 
malion, whose sister, Elkssa, the Dido of Virgil, 
founded Carthage, B. C. 872 (L. and C., ii, 186), 
At the beginning of the second Punic war, B. C. 
218, Carthage controlled all the north African 
•const west of the Syrtis Major and more than half 
-of the Spanish peninsula. 

Pygmalion, who reigned at Tyro forty years, to 
B. C. 832, was compelled to acknowledge the over- 
loKlaltip of Assyria. But this 14 in no way injured 
the maritime power of the Phtumeiank” The 
weakness of Greece and an alliance with the Pe- 
lasgic Tyrrhenians put them again in possession 
of the trade between Greece and the East for 
a period of fifty years; from ii. O. 824 to 786 they 
■oven dominated the Archipelago (L. and C,, 187, 
188). 

(e) The Assyrian period, to the beginning of 
Nebuchadnezzar** siege, B. C. 698. 

The period uf Tyrian, supremacy dosed with the 
,sicge of insular Tyre, begun by Shalmaneser 1 V 
B. C. 725, and relinquished by Sargou 1! in 720 
(Ii., 137, 139)* Though the stege was unsuccess¬ 
ful, it gave the other Phoenician cities an oppor¬ 
tunity of throwing off the yoke of Tyre. Their 
readiness to do so, to welcome the Assyrian con¬ 
queror, and even to furnish ships for the fight 
against Tyre, was too great to be explained by 
mere terror. It argues at least great jealousy of 
the queen city, and perhaps a feeling that they 
were heavily (axed to support her splendor (L. and 
U, h, 191, 192), 

The decline of Phoenician individuality, the 
merging of Phoenicia in Syria, may be said to have 
begun with Assyria. “Assyria was a great, cen¬ 
tralized monarchy. She had existed for little 
^short of six centuries ”—in a certain sense we 
might say over eleven centuries, since Tiele (i, 138) 
dates the priest-king Ishm 6 dagan, B. 0. 1840— 
41 and had been a conquering state for four hun¬ 
dred years or more. Her main attention had been 
turned for four or five hundred years to the train¬ 
ing of her soldiers and the bringing of her military 
system to the highest degree of perfection* Sim 
hud long had a standing army* She had drilled, 
trained, and disciplined her troops will; an un¬ 
wearied, unflagging spirit - had conceived the idea 
■ol various arms of the service, had separated the 
several arms, ami had advanced each to a high 
degree of efficiency ” (R., 131). 

Such a machine could not fail to become an en¬ 
gine of tyranny and extortion (Nah. 3:1). The 
result was a growing tendency to popular out- 
lire a ks against the Assyrian governors* Bnt re¬ 
sistance was in general useless, and Pliomida was 
probably wise in consenting to buy peace by the 
payment of an annual tribute* Assyrian power 
would protect land traffic; and thus, under the 
shadow of Assyria, Phoenicia prospered for about 
A century and a half (B. C. 870-727) (R. 134), as 
(56) 


we may see from the warning of Isa. 23:2-18, 
written B. C. about 700. 

It is likely that the final rupture grew out of the 
Assyrian policy of gradually absorbing dependent 
kingdoms, and making them parts of a grout As¬ 
syrian kingdom. The Phoenician cities, having 
no union, were overpowered separately, though 
“ Tyre, Arvad, and perl raps Gebal ” retained their 
native kings even under Ashur-banipal (R., 145, 
146). We may be sure that the last century of 
Assyrian sway was a century of outrage and 
trouble. 

The last Phoenician governor in the Assyrian 
eponym canon seems to belong to B. C. 637 (R., 
149). In 633 the Medes beleaguered Nineveh, 
and about the same time hordes of Scythians 
began to pour down from the north. The Phoeni¬ 
cian cities had to unite in self-defense, and to act 
for themselves. The period of Phoenician inde¬ 
pendence which followed (B. 0. 630-698 or 685) 
was a period of the greatest prosperity, particu¬ 
larly for Tyre, which assumed the headship, “and 
shortly rose to the highest point of her greatness,” 
and made her commercial influence felt to the 
ends of the known world (R., 150). This may be 
seen from the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, 
which “has been felt by all the historians of 
Phoenicia to be a document of priceless value, 
and to form the basis on which all attempts to 
realize the true condition of things at this period 
must rest” (id., ib.; and for an excellent account 
of Tynan traffic at tills time, see id., 154-164). 

(2) Time of absorption. The second part of 
Phoenician history is conveniently divided into 
seven periods: 

(a) Babylonian, to the fall of Babylon, B. C. 538. 

(b) Persian, to the siege of Tyre by Alexander 
the Great, B. C. 332. 

(c) Hellenic, to the Roman conquest, B. 0. 69. 

(d) Roman, to the conquest by the caliph Omar, 
A. D. 638. 

(e) First Mohammedan (Saracen), to the sur¬ 
render of Tyre to the Crusaders, A. D. 1124. 

(/) Christian, to the abandonment of Tyre, 
after the taking of Ptolemais (Acre) by the Mame¬ 
lukes, A. I). 1291.' 

(g) Second Mohammedan (Egyptian and Turk¬ 
ish), to the present time. 

(a) Babylonian Period to the taking of Baby¬ 
lon by Cyrus, B. C. 538. On the fall of Assyria 
the nations of Palestine sought to recover tlieir 
independence. Jehoiakim of Judah rebelled in 
602 (according to Oxford Bible, 600), and Ethbaal 
II, of Tyre, a few years later. Nebuchadnezzar 
laid siege to Tyre, B. C. 598. The city on the 
mainland fell after a considerable time, but the 
island city held out for thirteen years, to B. C. 
585. Then it probably surrendered, though we 
have no direct account of the event (R., 173). At 
any rate, Tyre was afterward a dependency of 
Babylon. Her commerce dwindled, her mainland 
city lay in ruins till the time of Alexander; the 
supremacy passed to Sidon. Yet the Phoenicians 
seem, on the whole, to have fared quite well, for 
when the final troubles of Babylon came they 
made no attempt to shake off her yoke. 

But they prudently conciliated Egypt also. It 
was at the request of Necho II (2 Kings 23:29-36) 
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that n picked band of Phcrnician sailors circum¬ 
navigated Africa about B. C. 600, sailing out by 
the lied !4en. and returning through the Mediter¬ 
ranean after nearly three years. For fuller ac¬ 
counts of this wonderful vovnge we must refer to 
Hd. 4, 42; Gr., iii, 283-289; R., 175-180. 

About B. C. 570 the Phoenician coast came 
under the power of Apnea (Phunioh-Hoplinq Jcr. 
44:30). This was followed by Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion of Egypt, which brought peace to western 
Asia fur thirty years. 

(6 ) Persian Period to ilie conquest of Persia 
by Alexander, R. C. 332. With the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus, B. 0. 538, Phcnmem became 
part of the Persian empire. Tike relations of 
Phoenicia to Persia were, on the whole, pleasant. 
The lidelity of Phoenicia insured to Persia the 
possession of Cyprus, anu the great king rfiTtlt? 
depend on Phoenician ships for his naval battles, 
to say nothing of his obligations to Phoenician 
trade by laud and soft. Thus the Phoenicians 
were strong enough in Persian favor to beg oft 1 
from fighting against their children, the Cartha¬ 
ginians, even at the request of so willful a 
monarch as Cnmbyscs. “Persia owed to her 
Phoenician ally the glory of recovering complete 
possession of Asia Minor, and of being accepted 
ns n final arbiter in the internal quarrels of the 
Greeks " (11., 205). 

After the independence of Egypt, B. C. about 
406, Phoenicia sided with Evagoras (lb C, about 
390-S80), took part, in the general revolt of the 
West {“ War of the Satraps,” B* a HG2), and 
revoi ted, in nil ia nee yei th Egy pt (1X C. 852). Si don 
was destroyed through the treachery of its king; 
but during the eighteen years of peace (351-833) 
which closed the Persian dominion it w as rebuilt, 
and became flourishing. 

(c) Hellenic Period to the Roman conquest 
(B. C. 332-69), Phoenicia being, however, under 
Tigranes of Armenia (83-69). The details of Alex¬ 
ander’s memorable sic^c and capture of insular 
Tyre (January to July, 332), belong rather to the 
special history of Tyre, or the biography uf Alex¬ 
ander. The siege left the city 41 hull burned, half 
ruined, and almost wholly without inhabitants; ” 

l< K,,+ + AA n ,tlin onovrry 
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of the people, who flocked back to it after the 
death of Alexander, raised it again, with no long 
space, to the position of a wealthy and flourishing 
community ” (R., 236). 

Tyre recovered in about eighteen years and re¬ 
sumed the headship of Phoenicia; but, having lost 
its insular position, it became the prey of contend¬ 
ing armies, especially those of Syria and Egypt, 
till B. C. 198, when the preponderance of Syria 
was established, and Phoenicia came finally under 
the Seleucids. These were liberal masters, who 
allowed the Phoenician cities to coin money, and 
sometimes honored the capital with their presence. 

But Phoenicia was merged in Syria, and its trade 
was somewhat impaired by the rivalry of Alex¬ 
andria (see Acts 27:6 ; 28:11) and Rhodes. More¬ 
over, it was overflowed with Greek influence and 
language. The higher classes affected Greek 
names; the Syrophocuiioian woman of Mark 7:26 is 
also called a Greek ('E/l tyvig). After the end of 
the Seleucid kingdom, in 83, Phoenicia was at 


peace under Tigranes of Armenia till 69, when it 
became part of the Roman empire. 

(i tl) Roman Period, from E. 0. 59 to the conquest 
by Otuur, A. I). 688. The Romans made Tyre, 
Sidon, mid Tripoli* free cities; and if Augustus 
abridged their liberties in B. C. 20 in consequence 
oT their following Anthony it must have been 
either temporarily or to a very limited extent, for 
in history, both sacred (Acts 12:20-23) and pro¬ 
fane (Strabo), we find them retaining a kind of 
semi-independence. Agrippa would hardly have 
ventured to quarrel with fully Roman towns, nor 
would they have been likely to send embassies on 
their own account (R., 243). 

Phoenicia received the Gospel in the dispersion 
which followed the death of Stephen (Acts 11:19), 

A. 1), 41, nml St. Paul, in his third missionary 
journey, found a church large enough to detain 
him a week (21:3-3), A. D, 58, according to Cony- 
beare and Qowsun* Christianity and heathenism 
Jived side by side for three centuries, but Chris¬ 
tianity continually gained, and by the end of the 
2d century, A. D., Tyre had a bishop of its own, 
who look’ a prominent part in the discussions 
then prevalent. The Allan leaning of the council 
of Tyre (A. JX 339), rather low ered Tyre in general 
esteem. 

A little before the introduction of Christianity a 
remarkable development of learning began in 
PlKcnichi. (Strabo B. C. about 40 to A. D. 18) 
Studied Aristotle with Boelhus, one of n school of 
ph i I osu | d icfs n t Sid on. Anti pa t c r of Sid on, the poo t, 
lived about R, 0, 108—100 (S, It, M., i, 203), An¬ 
tipater of Tyre, u stoic philosopher, was “intimate 
with the younger Cato, and known by reputation, 
at any rate, to Cicero." It was perhaps another 
stoic of the same name who died shortly before 

B. C. 45. Still another Tyrian stoic, Apollonius, 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Anletes, B. C. about 65. 

“Toward the close of the 1st century Byblus 
began to rival Tyre and Si don,” producing Philo 
Byblius, the well-known translator for author) of 
the Phoeniciali history of Sanchoniatho,also Philo’s 
pupil, tile eritic and grammarian, Hcrmippus. 

About the time of Hermippus lived Murinus, 
“ the first really scientific geographer,” wiio, avail¬ 
ing hn-nsnl-F nf flip labors of Phoenicians. Greeks, 
and Romans, substituted maps made according to 
latitude mid longitude for itinerary charts, and 
laid the foundation on which Ptolemy of Pclusium 
based his “great geographical work.” About the 
same time lived Panins, the rhetorician, whose 
oration won for Tyre from Hadrian the title and 
dignity of “ Metropolis," 

Origcn went to live at Tyre A, D. about 250; and 
then, or earlier, he lrnd fora hearer the celebrated 
ncoplatomst and opponent of Christianity, Por¬ 
phyry, whose treatise against Christianity, though 
answered by the bishop of Tyre, yet had con¬ 
siderable effect among lire educated. Porphyry 
closes the list uf Phoenician writers, for “William 
of Tyre (A, IX 1167-1188), was a native of Jeru¬ 
salem/' “ From the Tatter part or the 3d cen¬ 
tury the literary activity of Plimwcm declines, 
except that Barytes continued eminent for two 
Centuries longer us a school of Roman law and 
jurisprudence ” (R., 248). Indeed, with the ex¬ 
ception of Murinus of Tyre and Philo Bybllns, all 
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the literary men enumerated were “Greeks in 
feeling, perhaps generally Greeks in blood, whom 
accident had caused to be born in cities that were 
■once Phoenician ” (id., ib.). 

(e) Subsequent Periods since A. D. 638. The 
political existence of Phoenicia ceased under the 
Romans; but its manufactures and commerce con¬ 
tinued. Tyre flourished under the caliphs, A. D. 
638-1124. Notwithstanding the violence of the 
■crusaders, it retained some prosperity through the 
Christian period, 1124-1291. Indeed, its real fall 
may he traced to the discovery of the route by 
the Cape of Good Hope and its capture by the 
Turks, as already stated. See further under Com¬ 
merce and Manufactures, near the end of this 
article. 

5. Characteristics. First, flexibility and tact, 
as shown by their success in colonization and in 
ingratiating themselves with such a multitude of 
nations, civilized mid uncivilized. The jealous 
Egyptitins not merely traded with them, but they 
allowed them a settlement in thoir capital and n 
temple for their worship, and even admitted 
Phoenician gods into the Egyptian pantheon. He¬ 
brews, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians made 
them welcome and gave them special privileges. 
Even the alien Greeks “ accepted from them let¬ 
ters and weights, welcomed them to their ports, 
and though to a considerable extent their rivals in 
trade, were never weary of singing their praises 11 
<R., 26, 27). 

But with all their flexibility they had immense 
“ depth and force 11 of character. “ The thousand 
years of Phrommn greatness, the dangers which 
they confronted, ami the vicissitudes through 
which they passed unharmed, may ... be adduced 
as indications, at any rate, of a tough fiber and a 
vital energy not the heritage of many races ” (id., 
27). And we may well add to this evidence the 
earlier thousand years in which they grew great 
and the Inter eighteen centuries hi which they 
maintained themselves so well through so many 
national upheavals. 

That they combined a “ Capacity for the hardest 
work 11 with u “ love of dreamy ease ” is shown by 
the mi wearied activity of the nation throughout 
its whole career in shipbuilding, in manufactures, 
in mining, in colorsfaiiljon, and in commerce. No 
people of antiquity passed habitually more la¬ 
borious days lit an did the great bulk of the FhoenU 
cum nation ; perhaps none more enjoyed the 
delights of rest from toil and indulgence in com* 
fortal.de ease when the rclivq business of life was 
accomplished (id., ib.). 

Jn aba true L thought they were poor, “They 
were too busy, loo much occupied with the affairs 
of practical life, to give mueh attention to specu¬ 
lation or abstract reasoning " (id., 28 ). 

Especially they were religious. “The temple 
was the center of attraction in each city, and the 
piety of the hilrnbi tanta adorned each temple with 
abundant mid costly offerings. The kings were 
zealous in maintaining the honor of the gods, re¬ 
paired and beautified the sacred buddings, and 
not im frequently discharged the duties of the high 
priest. Both they and their subjects bore* for the 
most part, religious names—names which were re¬ 
garded as placing them under the protection of 


deity. Their ships bore images of gods oa their 
figureheads 11 (comp. Acts 28:1 J and Smith's Did. 
of Or. and Horn. AnL t s, v. u iiisigne H ), 11 Wher¬ 

ever they went they carried with thorn their re¬ 
ligion and worship, and were careful to erect in 
each colony a temple, or temples,” similar, appar¬ 
ently, to those which adorned the cities of the 
mother country (R-, 28, 29), 

6 . Keliglok But, unfortunately, their gods 
were worse than their people. Their religion 
seems like a degenerate system, a polytheism 
formed out of monotheism by making gods out 
of the names and attributes of God. 

“The Huenieku religion rather excited the 
passions Limn restrained them, rather blunted the 
moral sentiments than gave them force or vigor. 
Fcar of divine vengeance may have exercised a 
certain deterrent mihterice, and held men back 
from some forms of sin; but the aggregate re¬ 
sults of the religion upon the moral character of 
(lie people was probably injurious rather than 
beneficial 11 (R., 37). “ The Phoenicians had but 

small expectation of n future life” (id., 38). 

These are very moderate expressions (see Lev. 
18:20-25), But in every nation there are many 
humble Individuals who are better than their 
leaders and better than their systems, and many 
who, under the forms of heathenism, reach out 
after an unknown God, and, like the widow of 
Zarephath (1 Kings 17:8-24; comp. Luke 4:26), 
are ready to recognize him when he is revealed. 
Besides, history and prophecy are more apt to 
dwell upon the strange, the striking, the blame¬ 
worthy than upon that which is ordinary and 
commendable. If one were to judge of our Ameri¬ 
can character from the records of crime and folly 
in our newspapers, and from some warning ser¬ 
mons, he would do no great injustice. 

Originally the Phoenicians seem to have had a 
lofty conception of a great power, distinct from 
matter, Grantor and Ruler, who “brought into 
existence all other beings, and ail material things” 
(It., 29), “They called him El, 'great 111 (or 
“strong,” derivation uncertain); “ Ram, or Rim- 
mon, ‘high;* Eliun, ‘supreme;' Adonai, ‘mv 
Lord ; 1 Bel-samin, ‘Lord of heaven;’ and the 
like. These different names became different 
gods, and new ones were invented or imported, 

‘ as Ishtar from Babylon, and Thoth and Ammon 
from Egypt ” 1 (id., ib.). 

Among secondary deities were: (1) El, or II, 
once a name of the true god, afterward likened 
to the Greek Kronos, the Roman Saturn. “ He 
was especially worshiped at Carthage, and is per¬ 
haps to be identified with the Ammonite Moloch . 11 
It was to him that human sacrifices were offered. 

(2) Melkarth, perhaps originally Baal as god of 
cities, the special guardian of Tyre, identified with 
Heracles (Hercules) by both Greeks and Phoeni¬ 
cians. He often appears upon the later Phoeni¬ 
cian coins. 

(3) Dagon, usually thought to have had, in 
whole or in part, the form of a fish. He was 
adored also by the Philistines (q. v.) in Ashdod 
(1 Sam. 5:2-7) and perhaps Gaza (Judg. 16:21-25, 
etc.), and may have been adopted from them into 
the Phoenician pantheon. 

(4) Hadad, Adad, Adod, a Syrian god (comp. 
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the name Benhadad, 1 Kings 15:18, etc.); later 
apparently used as a name of the sun. 

(5) Adonis, so well known in Greek mythology. 
His death is held to represent the departure of the 
sun in winter. The river Adonis, when swollen 
and discolored by the autumn rains, was said to be 
reddened with his blood; “ and the Phoenician 
maidens flocked yearly to the banks of the stream 
to weep and beat their breasts for his loss ” (R., 
35). But the name was originally Adonai (^N) I 
“ my lord,” perhaps a name of Baal. 

(6) “ Sadyk, the Just One ” (p"' l ?¥), “ appears to 
have been an embodiment of the divine attribute 
of justice” (id., ib.). His sons were Eslnnun 

the eighth), and the ICabeiri, or Cabiri 
great, mighty; Isa. 17:12, 

“ mighty waters ”), gods of shipbuilding, naviga¬ 
tion, and metallurgy, who were dwarfed and 
misshapen, similar to Hephaistus (Vulcan). The 
Greeks identified Eshmun with Asclepias (Escula- 
pius). 

(7) Atargatis (Derceto), more a Philistine than 
a Phoenician deity, was perhaps a native goddess 
akin to Ashtoreth. 

(8) Onca was compared by the Greeks to Athene 
(Minerva), the goddess of wisdom, “ and to a cer¬ 
tain extent adopted into their pantheon ” (R., 35). 

7. Manufactures and Commerce. “ They 
were the first systematic traders, the first miners 
and metallurgists, the greatest inventors, the 
boldest mariners, the greatest colonizers; while 
elsewhere despotism overshadowed as with a pall 
the whole Eastern world they could boast of a 
government approaching to constitutionalism ; of 
all the nations of their time they stood the highest 
in practical arts and science ” (adapted from E. 
Deutsch, R., 38, 39). “They were masons, car¬ 
penters, shipbuilders, weavers, dyers, glassblowers, 
workers in metal, navigators, discoverers beyond 
all others; if they were not exactly the inventors 
of letters, at any rate, they so improved upon 
the mode of writing which they found in use that 
their system has been adopted, and suffices, with 
a few additions, for the whole civilized world: 
they were the first to affront the dangers of the 
open ocean in the strong-built ships, the first 
to steer by the polar star, the first to make 
known to civilized nations the remoter regions 
of Africa, and Europe; they surpassed the 
Greeks in enterprise, in perseverance, and in 
industry; at a time when brute force was wor¬ 
shiped as the main source of power and only 
basis of national repute they succeeded in show¬ 
ing that as much fame might be won, as much 
glory obtained, as real a power constructed by arts 
as by arms, by the peaceful means of manufac¬ 
ture, trade, and commerce, as by the violent and 
bloody ones of war, massacre, and conquest. 
They set an example which has been followed in 
the past by Miletus, Corinth, Genoa, Venice, Portu¬ 
gal Holland, and to some extent by England—an 
example which, it is to be hoped, will be far more 
largely followed in the future when the rage for 
military establishments is past, and the rivalry of 
nations is diverted from the warlike channels, in 
which it at present flows, to the more peaceful 


ones, which alone have the sanction of civilization 
and Christianity” (R., 39). 

In accordance with the sentiment of that age- 
they were slave dealers (Ezek. 27:13), and occa¬ 
sionally guilty of kidnapping; but “ honest trade 
was their main purpose” (R., 82), as is shown by 
their universal welcome; and they were “ noto¬ 
rious for the excellency of their manufactures” 
(R., 86). The textile fabrics, the works in metal¬ 
lurgy, nod the vases and other articles hi glass- 
which Pliamim produced bore the highest pos¬ 
sible chumeter in the early ages, and were every¬ 
where accepted as the fte pirn ultra of perfection, 
combining as they did the best materials, the best 
workmanship, and the highest artistic taste and 
elegance ” (R., 86). 

The idea has been provisionally advanced that, 
the so-called bronze age in Europe “ does not, as 
has been supposed, represent the irruption of a 
new race, supplanting the primitive savages of 
the stone age, but the era of Phoenician influence, 
and the first development of native art under this 
teaching ” (L. and C., ii, 205), 

The wealth and prosperity of Phoenicia de¬ 
pended mainly upon her carrying trade; but “her 
fame and reputation were chiefly sustained by the 
excellency of her productions, under these four 
heads ” (R., 275)—the purple of Tyre, the glass of 
Sidon, textile fabrics for garments and furniture, 
and works in metal. 

For the purple Tyre was indebted to certain 
shellfish which abounded along her coast. Tyrian 
dyes were unequaled in antiquity; they were. 
“ celebrated by poets and affected by priests, 
senators, and emperors up to the date of Phoeni¬ 
cia’s conquest by the Saracens,” A. D. 633-638; 
and Tyrian purple was imported by the Venetians, 
in the time of Charlemagne, A. I). 768-814 (R., 
280, 281). The discovery of the purple was so^ 
ancient as to be attributed to Hercules (id., 281). 

Glass was known to the Egyptians of the third 
and fourth dynasties (variously estimated from 
B. C. about 4000 to about 2400); but the Sido- 
nians excelled in its manufacture, and had proc¬ 
esses all their own (L. and O., ii, 215 ; R., 283, 284).. 

In the early ages they wove wool and linen, in 
the later frequently silk. Sidoninn embroidery^ 
was famous of old, and always found a ready 
market. 

The skill of the -Phoenicians m metal work is 
attested by Solomon’s employment of a Tyrian 
artist for the work on the temple (1 Kings 7:13, r 

14 ). 

The Bible story of the Phoenicians is mostly" 
connected with the oppression of Israel by the? 
Sidomans (q. v,j in Judg. 10:12 and other scattered 
allusions; flic alliance with David and Solomon, 
and the marriage of Jezebel to Ahfib, and the 
warnings against Tyre and Sidon in the prophets, 
especially Ezekiel. 

The long-continued prosperity of Phoenicia, so 
near their own borders, may help to explain the- 
inveterate tendency of the Israelites to lapse into 
Baal worship. 

We have given the words of our authorities as 
far as space permitted, thinking that in so short a 
compend of a history extending so widely in space- 
and time the reader would prefer the carefully 
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weighed words of well-known and trusted special¬ 
ists. 

We compared the Philistines to the Northmen; 
we may liken the Phoenicians to the English.— 
W. H. 

Abbreviations. 

L. and 0*—Lenomiant and Chevallier, Ancient 
History of the East. 

U.—Batten, Story of Phoenicia. 

S. B. D.—Smith, Bible Dictionary . 

S. B. M.—Smith, Diet, of Gi'eek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology. 

S. G.—Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geog¬ 
raphy. 

L. and S.—Liddell and Scott, Greek-English 
Lexicon , seventh edition. 

Lb.—Labberton, New Historical Atlas and Gen¬ 
eral History. 

Hd.—Herodotus. 

Gr.—Orote, History of Greece. 

T. —Dr. 0. P. Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische 
Gtsvhichte. 

FHRYGTA (Gr. $pvyta, froog-ce'-ah, barren)^ 
a province of Asia Minor, inland. Once it seemed 
to include the greater part of the peninsula of 
Asia Minor, then it was divided into Phrygia 
Major and Minor, and the Homans again divided 
it into three parts, Phrygia Salutaris on the east, 
Phrygia Pacatiaua on the west, mid Phrygia 
ltatakekrumione (the burnt) in the middle, for this 
part was volcanic. The country was fertile, and 
its rich pastures made it famous for its breeds of 
cattle. Paul crossed this province twice in the 
course of his missionary journeys. It is the 
Greater Phrygia that is referred to in the New 
Testament. The town of Antioch in Pisidia 
(Acts 18:14), Oolossc, Hicrapolis, Xcotiium, and 
Lnodieea were situated in it. In the passages 
(ltktt; 18:23) Phrygia is mentioned in a manner 
not intended to be precise, the former referring to 
Paul’s second missionary journey, and the latter 
to the third. Nor is Acts 2:10 inconsistent with 
this view. By Phrygia we must understand an 
extensive district, which contributed portions to 
several Roman provinces, and varying portions at 
different times. 

PHU'RAH (Heb. 7TTB, poo-rawbough), the 
servant of Gideon, who went with him by night 


not far from Egypt (Isa. 66:19, A. Y. “ Put; ” Nah. 
3:9; Jer. 46:9; Ezra 27:10; 30:6; 38:6). From 
these passages we cannot infer anything as to the 
exact position of this country or people; unless 
indeed in Nahum, Cush and Phut, Mizraim and 
Lubim, are respectively connected, which might, 
indicate a position south of Egypt. Jeremiah 
(46:9) describes the Egyptian army as consisting 
of Ethiopians, of Phutites, and of Lydians; and 
Ezekiel (30:5) prophesies that Cusli and Phut and 
Lud shall fall by the sword along with the Egyp¬ 
tians. Tile geographical position of Phut has not 
been cleared up (Smith, Bib. Dict.\ Sayce, Higher 
Grit. , pp. 135-137). 

PHU'VAH (Heb. n;s, poov-vaw', blast), one- 
of the sons of Issachar (Gen. 46:13). The name; 
is given as “Pua” (Num. 26:23) and “Puah” 
(1 Chron. 7:1). His descendants were called Pu- 
nites (Num. 26:23). 

PHYGEL'LUS (Gr. $vye?ilog, foog'-el-los , a 
fugitive) (2 Tim. 1:15), a Christian connected with_ 
those in Asia of whom St. Paul speaks as turned 
away from himself. It is open to question whether 
their repudiation of the apostle was joined with a 
declension from the faith, and whether the open 
display of the feeling of Asia took place—at least 
so far as Phygellus and Hermogenes were con¬ 
cerned—at Rome. Phygellus may have forsaken, 
(see 2 Tim. 4:16) the apostle at some critical time 
when his support was expected; or he may have- 
been a leader of some party of nominal Christians 
at Rome, such as the apostle describes at an ear¬ 
lier period (Phil. 1:15, 16) opposing him them 
(Smith, Bib . Diet., s. v.). 

PHYLACTERY. 1. Name. (Gr. <pv?,an- 
Ttjpiov, foo-lak-tay'-ree-on, a station for a guardf 
The name “ phylactery ” seems to be confined to 
the New Testament. Neither the Septuagint nor 
the other Greek versions have this term in their 
translations of the passages which enjoin this, 
token. Even Josephus does not use the word 
“phylactery,” though he mentions the custom,. 
The Jews in Christ’s time, and to this day, call phy¬ 
lacteries tep-ee-lecn' (Heb. VV'r prayer fillets ). 

2. Form and Use. Phylacteries were strips, 
of parchment with four passages of Scripture- 
written upon them in the following order: 


4 

3 

2 

1 

Deut. 11:13-22. 

Deut. 6:4-9. 

Exod. 13:11-16. 

Exod. 13:1-10. 


when he visited the camp of the Midmnites (Judg, 

7:10, in, 

PHUT, PUT (Heb, pcoO, the third name 
in the list of tlie sous of Ham (Gen. 2 0:6 ; 1 Chron. 
1 :8), elsewhere applied to an African country or 
people. In the list it follows Cush and Miamim, 
and precedes Canaan, We cannot place the tract 
of Phut out of Africa, and it would thus seem 
that it was almost parallel tu that of the Mr mi¬ 
kes, as it could not he farther to the north; this 
positron would well agree with Libya. The few 
mentions of Phut m the Bible clearly indicate a 
country or people of Africa, and it was, probably, 


Each strip was rolled up, tied with the white hairs, 
of a calf’s or a cow’s tail, and placed in one of the 
compartments of a small box. During prayer 
these phylacteries were worn by the male Israel¬ 
ites firmly attached with leathern straps to the- 
forehead between the eyebrows, and on the left 
arm, so as to be near the heart. This practice— 
regarding the origin of which only this much is 
certain, that it was in existence in our Lord’s time 
(Matt. 23:5; Josephus, Ant., iv, 8 , 13)—is found¬ 
ed upon a literal interpretation of Exod. 13:9, 
16, where, with reference to the enactments as 
to the observance of the passover and the sane- 
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PICTURE 


tifying of the first born, we read: “And it shall 
be for a sign unto thee upon thine hand, and for 
a memorial between thine eyes ” (v. 9), and . . . 
“for frontlets between thy eyes” (v. 16); and 
Deut. 6:8; 11:18, where the injunction, so far as 
the latter part of it is concerned, is repeated, and 
that with reference to the whole of the command- 



Phylactery on the Arm. 


ing two shins, one with three prongs and the other 
with four. 

He next puts on the head phylactery, placing it 
exactly in the center between the eyes so as to 
touch the spot where Lht? Iiiiir begins to grow 
(Deut. 11:1$), ami pronounces the following bene* 
diction before he finally secures it: “ Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and 
enjoined upon us the command about phylacteries.” 

“ To make broad their phylacteries ” (Matt. 23: 
5) was to make the strips wider, requiring a larger 
box, thus making them more conspicuous. Some 
believe that this means having wider straps. 

“It is now generally admitted that the real 
meaning of phylacteries is equivalent to amulets 
or charms. And as such the Rabbinists really 
regarded and treated them, however much they 
might otherwise have disclaimed all connection 
with heathen views.” 


-ments. Of course, the injunction was intended to 
be taken figuratively. 

The box for the head phylactery and for the 
arm were ordinarily one and one half inches 
square; the former having on the outside to the 
right the three-pronged letter shin (Heb. ID), which 
is designed as an abbreviation of the divine name 
Skadar, “the Almighty,” while on the left side 
it had a four-pronged shin, the two constituting 
the sacred number seven. 

3. How Worn. Through a flap in the box a 
very long leathern strap is passed. Before com¬ 
mencing his morning prayers the Israelite puts on 
first the phylactery for the arm. The strap, 
passed through the loop, makes a noose for the 
arm. Having put his naked arm through this in 
such a way that when it is bent it may touch the 



Phylactery on Forehead. 


■flesh and be near the heart to fulfil the precept, 
“Ye shall lay up these my words in your hearts ” 
{Deut. ] 1:18), he twists the strap three times close 
to the box in the form of the letter shin, and pro¬ 
nounces the following benediction: “ Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with the commandments and 
enjoined us to put on phylacteries.” He then 
twists the strap seven times around the arm, form¬ 


PHYSICIAN. “Physician, heal thyself” 
(Luke 4:23), seems to mean that Jesus had been 
describing the various ills from which his hearers 
suffered and had applied the words of Isaiah to 
himself as the restorer of humanity. Jesus then 
added the proverb thus: “You are going even to 
turn into ridicule what you have just heard, and to 
say to me, Thou who pretendest to save humanity 
from its misery, begin by delivering thyself from 
thine own,” viz., the want of esteem and consider¬ 
ation which attached to him. 

“They that are whole need not a physician,” 
etc. (5:31), was quoted to the scribes and Phari¬ 
sees who objected to Jesus eating with Levi. So 
far as this concedes to the Pharisees that they 
were perfectly well, and therefore for them he, as 
a physician, was useless—so far it is irony. On 
the other hand it was calculated to excite serious 
doubts in their minds as to whether their point of 
view was correct (Godet, Com., in loc.). 

See Diseases, Treatment of. 


PI-BE'SETH (Heb. nDi-'S, pee-beh'-seth ; 


u i, ±ju uj^jUsU i ui,y ucpi. j ug j pnau j. t-j. uoftbj i. 

the place of Pasht) was “ so-called from the cat¬ 
headed Bubastis or Pasht, the Egyptian Diana, 

wViinVi wqc wnr«Viinprl tUprp in n snlpnrlirl fprrmlp 

It was situated on the royal canal leading to Suez, 
not far from its junction with the Pelusiac arm of 
the .Nile. It was the chief seat of the Nomas 
Bubastites, was destroyed by the Persians, who de¬ 
molished its walls (Diod. Sic., xvi, 51), and has en¬ 
tirely disappeared, with the exception of some 
ruins which still bear the name of Tel-Bastah ” 
(Keil, Com., on Ezek.). The prophet Ezekiel 
(30:17) declares that the young military men of 
Pi-beseth will fall by the sword, but the popula¬ 
tion of the city will go into exile. 

PICTURE, the rendering of two Hebrew 
words : 

1. Mas-heeth* (Heb. rP5U72, figure), idolatrous 
representations, either independent images, or 
more usually stones sculptured in low relief, or 
engraved and colored (Num. 33:52 ; comp. Ezek. 
23:14, “portrayed”). Pictures, movable as with 
us, were probably unknown to the Jews; but 
colored sculpture and drawings on walls or wood, 
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as mummy cases, must have been familiar to them 
in Egypt. 

The “pictures of silver” (Prov. 25:11) were 
probably cornices with carvings, and the “apples 
of gold ” representations of fruits or flowers, 
like Solomon’s flowers and pomegranates (1 Kings 
chaps. 6, 7). 

2. Sek-ee-yaw' (Heb. conspicuous), the 

flag of a ship, as seen from afar (Jsa. 2:16). 
Delitzsch (Com., in loc.) thinks that the term 
.should not be confined to flags, but that it has 
“ reference to all kinds of works of art, whether 
in sculpture or paintings, which delighted the ob¬ 
server by their imposing, tasteful appearance.” 

PIECE op Gold, Money, Silver. See Me¬ 
trology IV. 

PIETY. Occurs in the A. V. only in the ex¬ 
hortation “Let them learn first to show piety at 
home ” (1 Tim. 5:4; Gr. Evoepeo, yoo-seb-eh'-o ), 
better toward their own “household.” Toward 
God the Greek word means reverence, toward man 
flue and proper respect. See Glossary. 

PIGEON. See Animal Kingdom, Sacrificial 
Offerings. 

PI-HAHI'ROTH (Heb. iT"iri5 pee hah- 
Jchee-roihplace of reservoirs), the place before, or 
At, which the Israelites encamped at the close of 
their third march from Rameses. It was “ between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-zephon” 
{Exod. 14:2, 9; Num. 33:7, 8, “Hahiroth”), and 
is not identified beyond dispute. I)r. Trumbull 
'(Kadesh-Barnea, p. 406) says “there are seeming 
traces of its name in ’Agrood, or Ajrood, or Ak- 
rood, where is now, at about four hours N. W. of 
Suez, a fortress with a very deep well, for the 
accommodation of pilgrims going out on the way 
•of the Head Sea.” 

PI'LATE, PON'TIUS (Gr. UOidrog, pil-at'-os, 
HovTtog , port*-tee-os\ the Roman procurator of 
Judea. 

1. Name. Pilate’s family name, Pontius , in¬ 
dicates that he was connected, by descent or adop¬ 
tion, with the gens of Pontii. His cognomen, 
Pilatus, may have been derived from pilalus, 
armed with pilum (or javelin), or pilealus, the 
pileus (or cap) being the badge of manumitted 
slaves. 

2. Personal History. (1) Early history. The 

-early history of Pilate is unknown, save some un¬ 
reliable traditions. A German legend relates that 
he was an illegitimate son of Tyrus, king of May- 
-ence, who se*nt him to Rome as a hostage. There 
he committed a murder, and was sent to Pontus, 
where he subdued the barbarous tribes, receiving 
in consequence the name of Pontius, and was sent 
to Judea. (2) Procurator. Pilate was ap'pointed 
governor of Judea by Tiberius (A. D. 26), and 
immediately offended the Jews by removing the 
headquarters of his army from Ciena re a to Jerusa¬ 
lem. The soldiers, of course, took with them their 
shuidards, bearing the image of the emperor, into 
the holy city. The sight of these standards planted 
within sight of the temple greatly enraged the 
people, who declared them selves ready rather to 
submit to death than to this idolatrous innovation, 
Pilate yielded to their demands, and ordered the 


standards to be returned to Caesarea (Josephus, 
Ant., xviii, 3, 12; War, ii, 9, 2-4). On two other 
occasions Pilate nearly drove the Jews to insur¬ 
rection ; the first , when he hung up golden shields 
in his palace on Mount Zion, inscribed with the 
names of deities. These were only removed by 
an order from the emperor. The second , when he 
appropriated the revenue of the temple, arising 
from the redemption of vows, to the building of 
an aqueduct. To these acts must be added the 
slaughter of certain Galileans (Luke 13:1), who 
seem to have been slain while offering their sacri¬ 
fices in the temple. (3) His connection with Jesus. 
It was the custom for the procurators to reside at 
Jerusalem, during the great feasts, to preserve 
order, and, accordingly, at the time of our Lord’s 
last Passover Pilate was occupying his official resi¬ 
dence in Herod’s palace; and to the gates of this 
palace Jesus, condemned on the charge of blas¬ 
phemy, was brought early in the morning by the 
chief priests and officers of the Sanhedrin, who 
were unable to enter the residence of a Gentile, 
lest they should be defiled and unfit to eat the 
Passover (John 18:28). Pilate, therefore, came 
out to learn their purpose, and demanded the 
nature of the charge. At first they seem to have 
expected that he would have carried out their 
wishes without further inquiry, and therefore 
merely described our Lord as a disturber of the 
public peace; but as a Roman procurator had too 
much respect for justice, or at least understood 
his business too well to consent to sucli a con¬ 
demnation, they were obliged to devise a new 
charge, and therefore interpreted our Lord’s 
claims in a political sense, accusing him of assum¬ 
ing the royal title, perverting the nation, and for¬ 
bidding the payment of tribute to Rome (Luke 
23:3—an account plainly presupposed in John 
18:33). It is plain that from this moment Pilate 
was distracted between two conflicting feelings—a 
fear of offending the Jews and a conscious convic¬ 
tion that Jesus was innocent. Moreover, this last 
feeling was strengthened by his own hatred of the 
Jews, whose religions scruples had caused him 
frequent trouble, and by a growing respect for 
the calm dignity and meekness of the sufferer. 
First he examined our Lord privately, and asked 
him whether he was a king. At the close of the 
interview he came out to the Jews and declared 
the prisoner innocent. To this they replied that 
his teaching had stirred up all the people from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. The mention of Galilee 
suggested to Pilate a new way of escaping from 
his dilemma, by sending on the case to Herod 
Antipas; but Herod, though propitiated by this 
act of courtesy, declined to enter into the matter. 
So Pilate was compelled to come to a decision, 
and, first having assembled the chief priests and 
also the people, he announced to them that the 
accused had done nothing worthy of death ; but, 
at the same time, in hopes of pacifying the San¬ 
hedrin, he proposed to scourge him before he re¬ 
leased him. But as the accusers were resolved to 
have his blood, they rejected this concession, and 
therefore Pilate had recourse to a fresh expedient. 
It was the custom for the Roman governor to 
grant every year, in honor of the Passover, pardon 
to one condemned criminal. Pilate therefore of- 
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fered the people their choice between two—the 
murderer Barabbas and the prophet whom a few 
days before they had hailed as the Messiah. To 
receive their decision he amended the 
a portable tribunal placed on the G Mating a tes¬ 
sellated pavement in front of the palace. As soon 
as lie was seated he received a message from Ins 
wife, who had “ suffered many things in a dream,” 
urging him not to condemn the Just One. But he 
had no alternative, as the rabble, urged by the 
priests, chose Barabbas for pardon, and clamored 
for the death of Jesus; insurrection seemed im¬ 
minent, and Pilate yielded. Before issuing the 
fatal order he washed his hands before the multi¬ 
tude, as a sign that ho whs innocent of the crime, 
in imitation, probably, of the ceremony enjoined 
in Dent., ch. 21. As it produced no effect, Pilate 
ordered his Soldiers to inflict Lhe scourging pre¬ 
paratory to execution; btit the sight of unjust suf¬ 
fering so patiently borne seems again to have 
troubled liis conscience, and prompted a new effort 
in favor of the victim. But the priests only re¬ 
newed their clamors for his death, and, fearing 
that the political charge of treason might be con¬ 
sidered insufficient, returned lo their first accusa¬ 
tion of blasphemy, and, quoting the law of Moses 
(Lev. £4:16), which punished blasphemy with slon* 
iug, declared that he must die, 41 because lie made 
him seif the Son of God. 11 But Hub title aug¬ 
mented Pilate's superstitious fears, already aroused 
by his wife’s dream (John 19:7); lie feared that 
Jesus might be one of the heroes or demigods of 
Iiis own mythology, lie took him again into the 
palace and inquired anxiously into Ins tkacetiL 
0 : Wli on ce a rt tho u ¥ n ) a ikl li is d nilns. The rosu 1 1 
of this interview was one last effort to save Jesus 
by a fresh appeal to the multitude; but now arose 
the formidable cry, u Jf thou let this man go, thou 
art not Ceesaria friend;” and Pilate, to whom 
political success was ns the breath of life, again 
ascended the tribunal, and finally pronounced the 
d osi red coi idei mint ion. So. en d ed Pi I ate’n share i 11 
the greatest crime which has been committed since 
the world began. (4) later history. Scripture 
gives us no further information concerning Pilate, 
but we iearn from Josephus that his anxiety to 
avoid giving offense to Caesar did not save him 
from political disaster. The Samaritans were un¬ 
quiet and rebellious. Pilate led his troops against 
them, and defeated them easily enough. The Sa¬ 
mariums complained to V item us, now presulent ot 
Syria, and he sent Pilate to Rome to answer their 
accusations before the emperor. When he reached 
it he found Tiberius dead, and Caius (Caligula) on 
the throne, A. D. 36. Eusebius adds that soon 
afterward, “wearied with misfortunes,” he killed 
himself. As to the scene of his death, there are 
various traditions. One is that lie was banished 
to Vienna Allobrogmn (Vienne on the Phone), 
where a singular monument—a pyramid on a quad¬ 
rangular base, fifty-two feet high—is called Pon¬ 
tius Pilate’s tomb. Another is that he sought to 
hide his sorrows on the mountain by lho lake of 
Lucerne, now called Mount Pilatus; and there, 
after spending years in its recesses in remorse 
and despair, rather than penitence, plunged into 
the dismTil lake which occupies its summit. We 
learn from Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius, and 


others that Pilate made an official report to Ti¬ 
ber \m of our Lord’s trial and condemnation; and 
in a homily asoribed to Chrysostom, though marked 
ns spurious by his Benedictine editors (Horn, viii, 
itt Pmcky voh vlii, p. 0G8, D), certain vKtytuiyiara 
(HeYa, or Commetdarii iHlatt) are spoken of as 
well-known documents in common circulation. The 
ActaPilali , now extant in Greek, and two Latin 
epistles from him to the emperor, are certainly 
spurious. 

3, Character. Pilate seems to have been a 
representative iff the rich and corrupt Romans of 
hi* age; a worldly-minded statesman, not insen¬ 
sible to justice and mercy, yet who lived exclusively 
in the life llmt now is. Hie desire was, doubtless, 
to save our Lord, but bis owq security and com¬ 
fort would thereby have been interfered with. Hu 
was too selfish to suffer personal annoyance, and 
“ the unrighteous condemnation of a good man 
was a trifie in comparison with the fear of the 

emperor’s frown and the loss of plnee and nnwPf_ ,; ' 

Destitute of any fixed principles, and having no aim 
but office and influence, Pilate seems to have con¬ 
sulted the law of personal convenience, and to have 
done right only when it did not interfere with his 
selfish aims and purposes. Tims he yielded to 
the clamor of the Jews and acted contrary to his 
souse of justice, for fear that they would accuse- 
1dm to the emperor of disloyalty, and thus secure- 
Ills deposition (Smith, Bib. s. v.). 

PIL'D ASH (Heb. pil-dawsh', derivation 

uncertain), one of the eight sons of Nahor, Abra¬ 
ham’s brother, by his wife and niece, Milcah (Gen. 
22:22), B. C. about 2300. 

PII/EHA (Heb. pil-kJiaw\ a slice), the 

chief of the people who signed the covenant with. 
Nehemiah (Neh. 10:24), B. C. 445. 

PILGRIM (Gr. par-ep-id'-ay- 

mof>) l one who comes from n foreign country to 
reside in a city or land ; used 

Figuratively of the Christian vffiose native 
country is heaven (Ileb. 11:13: 1 Pet. 2:11 : comp.. 
Gen. 47:9). 

FILL. See Guossaky. 

PILLAR. The rendering of nine Hebrew 
words and one Greek word. 

1. The essential notion of a pillar is of a shaft 
or isolated pile, either supporting or not support¬ 
ing a l oot. Pillars form an important feature in 
oriental architecture, partly, perhaps, as a remi¬ 
niscence of tho tout with its supporting poles, and 
partly also from the use of fiat roofs, in conse¬ 
quence of which the chambers were either nar¬ 
rower or divided into portions by columns. The 
general practice in oriental buildings of supporting 
flat roofs by pillars, or of covering open spaces by 
awnings stretched from pillars, led to an extensive 
use of them in construction. At Nineveh the 
pillars were probably of wood, and it is very likely 
that the same construction prevailed in the “ house 
of the forest of Lebanon,” with its ball mid porch 
of pillars (1 Kings 7:2, 6V The “chapiters” of 
the two pillars, Jachin and Roan, resembled the 
tall capitals of the Persepolitan columns. 

2. But perhaps the earliest application of the- 
pillar w r as the votive or monumental. This in. 








PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE 


PIN 


CuJ f ly times consisted of nothing but fi single stone 
or pile of stones (Gen. 28:18; 31:46, etc.). The 
stone Ezel (1 Sinn. 20:19) was probably il terminal 
stone or a waymark. The “ place ” (q.v.) set up by 
Saul (15:12) is explained by St. Jerome to be a 
trophy. The word used is the same as that for 
Absalom’s pillar. So also Jacob set up a pillar 
over Rachel'a gn i ve (G on. 3 5 :£0). T1 1 e mono I iil i Je 
tombs and obelisks of Petra aro instances of simi¬ 
lar usage. Absalom set up a pillar “ to keep (his) 
name in remembrance ” (2 Sam. 18:18). But the 
word mats-isay-baw ' (Heb. “pillar,” is 

more often rendered “statue 11 or “image” (o. g., 
l>eut. 7:5; 12:8; 10:22; Lev. 20:1, eta)* 

Figurative. The figurative use of the term 
“pillar,* 1 in reference to the cloud and fire ac¬ 
companying the Israelites on their march, or as 
in Cant* 3:6 and Rev. 10:1, is plainly derived from 
the notion of an isolated column not supporting n 
roof. In poetry we read of pillars on which earth 
and heaven rest {Job 0:6; 26:11; Psa. 75:3); and 
the comparison is made of a man, or his limbs, 
with pillars, for strength and firmness {Cant. 
5:15; Jer. 1:18; Gab 2:9; Rev. 3:12; 10:1). In 
1 Tim. 3:16, wo have the metaphorical expression, 
“ tile pillar ami ground of the truth.* 1 
PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE (Heb. 

15^ U3N am-mood ' aysh , am-mood' 

aw-rimm'). In Exod, 13:18, it is stated that 
“God led the people about, through the way of 
the wilderness;” in vers. 21, 22 (comp. 14:24; Num. 
14:14; Nell, 9:12-19) it is Said that “Jehovah 
went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to 
lend them in the way, and by night hi a pillar of lire 
to give them light; to go by day and night,* 1 etc,; 
that tl icy m igh t mu re It at all 1 tours, 11 To th i s % i gi i 
of the divine presence and guidance there was a 
natural ana logon in the caravan fire. which con¬ 
sisted of small iron vessels or grates with wood 
fires burning in them, fastened at the cud of long 
poles and carried as a guide in front of caravans* 
by which the direction of the road was indicated 
in the iluy time by the smoke and at night by the 
light of the lire.” A still closer analogy is found 
in the custom of the ancient Persians of carrying 
fire, which they called “ sacred and eternal," in 
silver altars in front of the army. The pillar of 
eland and fire must not, however, be confounded 
with any such caravan or army lire, or set down 
as nothing more than a mythical conception, or a 
dressing up of this natural custom. The cloud 
was not the result of a caravan fire, nor a mere 
symbol of the divine presence; it had a miracu¬ 
lous origin and supernatural character. 

1. There was but one pillar of both cloud and 
fire {Exod. 14:24), for even when shining in the 
dark it is still called the pillar of cloud {14:19) 
or the cloud (Xurn. 9:21), so that it was a cloud 
covering the fire. By day it appeared us a cloud 
in contrast with the light of the sun, but by night 
as a fiery splendor, “a firedook” (9:115, ]Q). 

2, Form. When tins cloud went before the 
army of Israel it assumed the form of a column; 
but when it stood still above the tabernacle or 
came down upon it, it most probably took the 
form of a round globe of cloud. When it sepa¬ 
rated the Israelites from the Egyptians at the Red 


Sea, we imagine It spreading out like a cloud bank, 
forming, as it were, a dividing wall. 

3. God's Presence- III this cloud Jehovah, 
i. e., the visible representation of the invisible 
God under the Old Testament, was really present 
with Israel and spoke to them out of the cloud. 
In this, too, appeared “ the glory of the Lord ” 
(Exod. 16:10; 40:34; Num. 17:7). The fire in 
the pillar was the same as that in which the Lord 
revealed himself in the burning bush, and after¬ 
ward descended upon Sinai amid thunder and 
lightning in a thick cloud (Exod. 19:16-18). It 
was a symbol of the “zeal of the Lord,” and 
therefore was enveloped in a cloud which pro¬ 
tected Israel by day from heal, sunstroke, and 
pestilence (Isa, 4:4,5 ; 49:10; Pisa. 91:5,6; 121:6). 
At night It lighted up Israeli path by its splen¬ 
dor, and defended it from terror, calamity (Pan. 
27:1, sq,; 91:6,6). It also threa tened destruction 
to those who murmured against God (Nunn 17:10), 
sending out fire against the rebels and consuming 
them (Lev. 10:2; Num. 16:35), 

PILLED. See Glossary. 

PILLOW, the rendering of three very dif¬ 
ferent Hebrew words and one Greek word: 

1. Keb-eer* (Heb. plaiting). In 1 Sam. 

19:13, 16, it is recorded that Michal took an 
image ( teraphim ) and laid it in the bed and put a 
pillow of goats’ hair for his bolster. This was, 
probably, a piece of woven goats’ hair folded up. 

2. Mer-ah-ash-aw' (Heb. headpiece). 

Simply a place for laying the head (Gen. 28:11, 18, 
elsewhere “bolster”). 

3. Keh'-seth (Heb. rD3; Ezek. 13:18, 20). 
“ ‘ Pillow * is a decidedly erroneous rendering of 
this word, which means a covering or conceal¬ 
ment. The charge is brought against the prophet¬ 
esses that they sewed coverings together to wrap 
around the hand of God; i. e., they cover up and 
conceal the word of God by their prophesying, so 
that the threatening and judicial arm of God, 
which ought above all to become both manifest 
and effective through his prophetic word, does not; 
become either the one nor the other ” (Kliefoth, 
quoted by Keil, Com., in loc.). 

4. ft 'os-kef-aV-ahee-on (Gr. Tzpoottetyakaiov, head- 
piece, Mark 4:38). Our Lord employed the row¬ 
ers* bench or its cushion for a pillow. 

PILOT (Heb. bin, kho-bale 7 , a steersman) is also 
rendered “ship-master” (Jonah 1:6), but in Ezek, 
27:8 “pilots*’ seems to be used in a figurative 
sense for lhe chief men of Tyre. Keil (Com., on 
Ezek.) thinks the meaning to be that the chief men 
in command of the ships (captains and pilots) 
were as a rule citizens of Tyre. 

PIL'TAI (Heb. "up?, pil-tah'ee , my deliver¬ 
ances), the representative of the priestly house of 
Moadinh or Maadiah, in the time of Joiukim, the 
son of Jeshua, and apparently one of the priests 
who returned with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem (Neh. 
12:17), B. C. 636. 

PIN (Heb. ‘irP yaw-thade', a ient-pin ), the 
copper pegs driven into the ground to hold the 
cords of the tabernacle court (Exod. 27:19; 35: 









PINE 


PISON 


18; 38:20, 31, etc.), or for any other purpose or 
material (Judg. 16:14; Ezek. 15:3, rendered “ nail ” 
in Judg. 4:21, 22 ; 5:26; Ezra 9:8, etc.). 

“Pins and needles were also among the articles 
of the toilet, which have been occasionally found 
in the tombs. The former are frequently of con¬ 
siderable length with large gold heads, and some 
of a different form, tapering gradually to a point, 
merely bound with gold at the upper end, without 
any projecting head (seven or eight inches in 
length), appear to have been intended for arrang¬ 
ing the plaits or curls of hair; like those used in 
England in the days of Elizabeth for nearly the 
same purpose” (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, ii, 344). 

PINE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

PINING SICKNESS. “Pining” is the 
rendering, in Isa. 38:12. of the Hebrew (dal- 
law'), dangling* i. e., like a loose thread or hair. The 
expression, “ he will cut me off with pining sick¬ 
ness,” is a part of the figure of a weaver cutting 
off a piece of finished cloth from the loom. It is 
rendered in the A. V., “ I have rolled up like a 
weaver my life; he will cut me off from the loom ” 
(i. e., thrum). 

PINNACLE (Gr. 7T repvytov, pter-oog*-ee-on, a 
wing, any pointed extremity, Matt, 4:5 ; Luke 4:9). 
It is impossible to definitely decide what portion 
of the temple is referred to as the pinnacle. The 
use of the definite article makes it plain that it 
was not a pinnacle, but the pinnacle. Much dif¬ 
ference of opinion exists respecting it, but it may 
be that it was the battlement ordered by law to be 
added to every roof. 

PI'NON (Heb. ps, pee-none probably per¬ 
plexity ), one of the “ dukes ” (i. e., head or founder 
of a tribe) of Edom (Gen. 36:41; 1 Chron. 1:52), 
R C. about 1210. 

PIPE. See Musical Instruments. 

PrEAM (Heb. tJN-13, pir-awin', wildly ), the 

A _ *1 _ 1_* _ __ T____ _J?__ 
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erate kings, made war against Gibeon, and were 
defeated by Joshua. They tied to the cave at 
Makkedah, from which they were brought at the 
close of the battle and pursuit and hanged. Their 
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wherein they had been hid” (Josh. 10:3-27), B. C. 
1170. 

PIR'ATHON (Heb. pir-aw-thone') is 

mentioned as the dwelling place of Abdon, who 
died after holding the office of judge for eight 
years, and was buried there (Judg. 12:13-15). It 
is also mentioned (2 Sam. 23:30; 1 Chron. 11:31) 
as the home of Benaiah, the hero. It was in the 
land of Ephraim, on the mountains of the Amale- 
kites. 

PIR'ATHONITE (Heb. pnyiS, pir-aw-tho- 
nee '), the native of, or dweller in, Pirathon. Two 
such are named in the Bible. 1. Abdon ben- 
Hillel (Judg. 12:13, 15). 2. From the same place 

came “ Benaiah the Pirathonite of the children of 
Ephraim ” (1 Chron. 27:14). 

PIS'GAH (Heb. ^I'^ypis-gaw', a cleft), an old 
topographical name which is found, in the Penta¬ 
teuch and Joshua only, in two connections. 


1. The top, or head, of the Pisgah from which 
Moses took his survey of the promised land, 
the particular peak upon which he stood being 
Nebo (Num. 21:20; 23:14; Deut. 3:27; 34:1). 

2. Ashdoth hap-Pisgah (q. v.), perhaps the 
springs, or roots, of the Pisgah (Deut. 3:17 ; 4:49 ; 
Josh. 12:3; 13:20). 

“ ‘The Pisgah’ must have been a mountain range 
or district, the same as or a part of that called 
the mountains of Abarim (comp. Deut. 32:49 with 
34:1). It lay on the east of Jordan, contiguous 
to the field of Moab, and immediately opposite 
Jericho. The field of Zophim was situated on it, 
and its highest point or summit—its ‘head’— 
was the Mount Nebo. If it was a proper name 
we can only conjecture that it denoted the whole 
or part of the range of the highlands on the east 
of the !o’ ir er Jordan. No t rnppa n f the namp Pis_ 
gah have been met with in later times on the east 
of Jordan, but in the Arabic garb of Has el-Fesh - 
leak (almost identical with the Hebrew Rosh hap- 
pisgah) it is attached to a well-known headland 
on the northwestern end of the Dead Sea, a mass 
of mountain bounded on the south by the Wady 
en-Nar , and on the north by the Wady Sidr , and 
on the northern part of which is situated the great 
Mussulman sanctuary of Neby Mhsa (Moses) ” 
(Smith, DicL, s. \\). 

Upon Pisgah Balaam offered sacrifices, m that 
it was probably one of the ancient 11 high places ” 
of Moab (Num» 23:14). The exact identification 
of Pisgah was long a problem, until the Due tie 
Luyiies (1864) and Professor Paine, of the Ameri¬ 
can Palestine Exploration Society (1873) independ¬ 
ently identified it with Jobe I Siaghah, the extreme 
headland of the range Aba rim, of which the high¬ 
est summit is Nebo. Respecting the view from 
this point Dr. Smith writes ( Hist Geog p. 563): 
“The whole of the Jordan valley is now open to 
you, from EugetU, beyond which the mists become 
impenetrable, to where, on the north, the hills of 
Gilead seem lo meet those of Ephraim. The 
Jordan flows below. Jericho is visible beyond. 
Ovprfrilpad it is said Herman nan be seen in clear 
weather,, but the heat hid it from us. The view 
is almost that described as the last on which the 
eyes of Moses rested, the higher hills of West 
Palestine shutting out all possibility of a sight of 
the (Mediterranean) sea.” 

PISID'IA (Gr. Tiiaidta, pis-id-ee'-ah, pitchy), a 
mountainous district in Asia Minor, north of Pam- 
phylia, twice visited by f>t. Paul, and in which he 
was probably “m peril of robbers” (Acts 13: H ; 
14:21—24; 2 Cor. 11:20). It was overrun with 
desperate bauds of men who resisted the power of 
Rome. Antioch was m Pisidrn, as distinguished 
from the more renowned Antioch in Syria. 

PI'SON (Heb. pee-shone', canal), one of 

the four heads into which the stream was divided, 
which watered, the Garden of Eden (trem 2:11). 
Numerous conjectures use made as to the identity 
of this stream! yet the matter is undetermined. 
The Nile, the Indus, the Hydaspcs, the Danube, 
etc,, have nil been suggested. The stream h de¬ 
scribed as that which surrounds the whole hind of 
Havilah, which expression would apply very well 
to the course of the Cyrus of the ancients. This 
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river rises in Armenia, flows north to a point not 
far from the eastern border of Colchis, and then 
turns east in Iberia, from which it flows southeast 
to the Caspian Sea (K. and D., Com.). 

PIS'PAH (Heb. pis-pawdispersion), 

the second named of the sons of Jether, of the 
tribe of Asher (1 Chron. 7:38). 

PIT, the rendering of several Hebrew and two 
Greek words, and used in the sense of a deep hole 
dug, in the first instance, for a well or cistern. 
When these were without water they were used as 
0) A place of burial (Psa. 28:1; 30:3 ; Isa. 38:18); 
(2) A prixon (Isa, 24:22 ; Jer. 37:16); (3) As a place 
or destruction (Zeeh. 9:11). 

Figurative. To “go down into the pit” 
(Psa. 28:1; 30:3, 9, etc.), a phrase of frequent oc¬ 
currence ; is employed to denote dying without 
hope, but commonly a simple going to the place 
of the dead. “To dig a pit” (Psa. 7:15; 57:6; 
Prov. 26:27) is to plot mischief. The pit, as a 
place of great discomfort, and probable starvation, 
very naturally suggested a place of punishment 
(Rev. 9:1, sq.; 11:7; 17:8, etc.). 

PITCH. See Mineral Kingdom. 

PITCHER. 1. Kad (Heb. 15, from an old 
root to deepen ), a water jar, or pitcher, with one or 
two handles, used chiefly by women for carrying 
water, as in the story of Rebecca (Gen. 24:16-20). 
These pitchers were usually carried on the head or 
shoulder. The same word is used (A. V. “ barrel,” 
1 Kings 17:12; 18:33) of the vessel in which the 
widow of Sarepta kept her meal, and the barrels 
of water used by Elijah on Mount Carmel; also of 
the pitchers employed by Gideon’s three hundred 
men (Judg. 7:16). 

2. Neh'-bel (Heb. or na y'~bel (^5.?)> is only 
used in Lam. 4:2, where it is joined with khch'-rm 

pottery), and thus evidently an earthen 

vessel, 

3. Ker-am'-ee-on (Gr. nepdfuov, earthenware , 
Mark 14:13; Luke 22:10), probably the same as 
Ho. 1. 

Figurative. “ The pitcher broken at the 
fountain” (Eccles. 12:6) is used figuratively for the 
cessation of life. “Earthen pitchers,” tut contrasted 
with “fine gold” (Lam. 4:2), is used to represent 
the real worth and the low valuation put upon 
good men. 

PI'THOM (Heb. ^^,pee-thome', R. Y. “ store”), 
a treasure city built by Rnmeaes ll (Exod. 1:11). 
As Pi thorn was the sacred name, so Euccoth (q. v.) 
was the secular name of this place (Exod. 12:37). 
Probably identical with Futumos of Herodotus, 
The city was built of bricks, some of which had 
been made without straw. M. Naville found a 
fragment of pottery at the site, on which was 
written "The good recorder of Pithom (Pi Turn). 
This fragment lam been taken to England. Con¬ 
cerning the bricks of which the great storehouse 
wan made, he says: “Many of them are made 
with straw, or with fragments of reeds, of which 
traces are still to be seen; and some of Nile mud, 
without any straw at all.” The site is identified 
with Tell-el-Maskhuta, twelve miles AV. of Ismailia, 


and twenty miles E. of Tell-el-Kebir, on the south¬ 
ern bank of the present Suez Canal. See Egypt. 

PI'THON (Heb. pm?, j oee-thone', expansive ), 
the eldest son of Micah, the grandson of Jonathan, 
the son of Saul (1 Chron. 8:35; 9:41), B. C. after 
1000. 

PITY. In many instances pity is the render¬ 
ing of Hebrew words elsewhere translated “mercy.” 

It is also the rendering of the Heb. (khaw- 
maV), to be gentle, dement. In Exod. 2:6; 1 Sam. 
23:£1, it means Lo havesympathy, compassion with. 
Elsewhere it has the meaning of to spare, to treat 
with pity (1 Sam. 16:3, ]5 ; 2 Sum, 21:7; 2 Chron. 
36:15, 17). It is written of God that “the Lord 
is very pitiful ” (James 5:11), and that- “like as a 
father piLjcth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him” (Psa. 103:13). The apostle 
Peter exhorts Christians to “love as brethren, be 
pitiful” (1 Pet. 3:8). It will thus be seen tliat 
pity is both a divine characteristic and Christian 
grace. 

PLACE (Heb. 1J, yawd, hand). “ 1 He set him 
up a place’ (1 Sam. 16:12), literally ‘hand,’ or 




Votive Stele from Carthage. 


monument. This same word is used in 2 Sam. 
18:18, and in Isa. 56:5, in the former of Absalom’s 
column, or monument; in the latter, of the portion 
or 1 memorial ’ promised to God’s people within 
his house. This meaning is doubtless connected 
with the ancient custom of carving on the me- 
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morial pillar by a grave, a hand and arm. And the 
use of the hand aa a memorial has not entirely 
ceased in the East. The dome of almost every 
Mohammedan mosque is surmounted by a carved 
crescent in wood or stone” (Rev. Wm. Ewing in 
S. 8. Times). 

PLAGUE. The following Hebrew and Greek 
words are rendered plague in the A. V.: 

1. Neh'-gah (Heb. SOJ, a stroke , blow). Strokes , 

i. e., judgments, calamities, which God sends upon 
men (Gen. 12:17; Exod. 11:1; Psa. 38:12; 39:11, 
etc.). The term Is applied to the disease of lep¬ 
rosy (Lev. 13:3). 

Figurative. A person afflicted with leprous 
spots (Lev. 13:4, 12, etc.). 

2. Neh'-ghef (Heb. a stumbling ), and so a 

divine judgment, mostly of a fatal disease (Exod. 
12:13 ; 30:12 ; Hum. 8:19 ; 17:11, 12). 

3. Mak-kaw 7 (Heb. ^372. a beating, smiting). 
calamities inflicted of God (Lev. 26:21; Mum. 
11:33; Deut. 28:59, 61; 29:22; 1 Sam. 4:8; Jer. 
19:8; 49:17; 50:13). 

4. Mag-gay-fav/ (Heb. SlDSW), chiefly pestilen¬ 
tial and fatal diseases (Exod. 9:14 ; Num. 14:37 ; 
16:48, sq.; 26:6, &, 18 ; 1 Bum. 8:4; fi Sam. 24:21, 
25; 1 Citron. 21 : 22 , etc.). 

5. Deh'-ber (Heb. 7[, deshmetion) is rendered 
“plague” only in Hos. 13:14, in the passage, 11 0 
death, I will be thy plagues.” It means the ces¬ 
sation or annihilation of death (comp. 1 Cor. 15:55 ; 
Isa. 25:8). 

6 . The Greek words are gaari^ (mas'-iiz. whip), 
figuratively a disease (Matt. 5:29, 34; Mark 3:10; 
Luke 7:21 j; and vthr$ (play-gay', stroke ), a public 
calami tv, heavy affliction, sent by God ais a punish¬ 
ment (Rev. 9:18, 20; 11:6; 15:1, 6, 8; 16:9; 18:4, 
8; 21:9; 22:18). 

PLAGUES OP E'GYPT, the term usually 
employed in speaking of the divine visitations of 
wrath with which Jehovah punished the Egyp¬ 
tians, because they would not allow the Israelites 
to leave. 



raelites. In attestation of their authority Aaron 
cast down hie red before the king, and it became 
a serpent. This miracle, having been performed, 
or simulated, by his magicians, Pharaoh hardened 
his heart against Jehovah, refused the desired 
permission, and thus produced the occasion for the 
ten plagues. '* Although it is distinctly stated that 
the plagues prevailed throughout Egypt, yet the 
descriptions seem principally to apply to that part 
of Egypt which lay nearest to Goshen, and more 
especially to 4 the field of Zoan,’ or the tract about 
that city, since it seems almost certain that Pha¬ 
raoh dwelt in the Delta, and that territory is es¬ 
pecially indicated in Psa. 78:43. The descriptions 
of the first and second plagues seem especially 
to refer to a land abounding in streams and lakes, 
and so rather to the lower than the upper country.” 
Still we must not forget that the plagues evidently 
prevailed throughout the land. There is nothing 
in the account of the plagues to fix the time 


occupied in their infliction. While some contend 
for the space of a year it seems to be that that 
time enables them to compare the plagues with 
certain natural phenomena occurring at fixed sea¬ 
sons of the year in Egypt. Each plague, accord¬ 
ing to the historian, lasted only a short time; and 
unless we suppose an interval of several weeks 
between each, a few months, or even weeks, would 
afford sufficient time for the happening of the 
whole. 

2. The Plagues. (1) That of blood (Exod. 7: 
19-26). Pharaoh, having hardened his heart 
against the first sign, Moses and Aaron were em¬ 
powered to enforce the release of Israel by a series 
of penal miracles. In the morning he met Pharaoh 
near the Nile, uiul made another demand for the 
people’s release. Upon his refusal Aaron lifted 
up the rod over “ the waters of Egypt,” and they 
“ were all turned to blood,” 14 The changing of the 
water into blood is to be interpreted in the same 
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be turned into blood; that is to say, not as a 
chemical change into real blood, but as a change 
in the color, which caused it to assume the ap¬ 
pearance of blood (2 Kings 8:22). The reddening 
of the water is attributed by many to the red 
earth which the river brings down from Sennaar, 
but Ehrenberg came to the conclusion, after micro¬ 
scopical examinations, that it was caused by eryp- 
togitmic plants rmd infusoria. This natural phe¬ 
nomenon was hero intensified into a miracle, not 
only by the fact that the change took place imme¬ 
diately in all the branches of the river at Moses’s 
word and through the smiting of the Nile, but 
even more by a chemical change in the water, 
which caused the fishes to die, the stream to stink, 
and what seems to indicate putrefaction, the water 
to become undrinkable ” (K. and D., Com., in loc.). 
The phiguo appears to have extended through¬ 
out Egypt* embracing the “ streams,” or dif¬ 
ferent arms of the Nile; “ the rivers,” or Nile 
canals; 11 the ponds,” or standing lakes formed by 
the Nile; and nil the lt pools of water,” or the 
standing lakes left by the overflowings of the 
Nile. The “ vessels of wood, and the ve*w1« of 
stone,” were those in which was kept the water 
for daily use, those of stone being the reservoirs 
in which fresh water was kept for the poor. 
“The Egyptians digged round about the river for 

wo+nr* +n i^rinlr n« it. nmlinhlr mirifipH it.splf bv 

filtering through the banks. The miracle was imi¬ 
tated by the magicians, but where they got water 
is not stated On the supposition that the chang¬ 
ing of the Nile water took place at the time when 
the river began to rise, and when the reddening 
generally occurs, many expositors fix upon the 
month of June or July for the time of this plague, 
in which case all the plagues would be confined to 
the space of about nine months. Perhaps a more 
likely date was September or October, that is io 
say, after the yearly overflow of the Nile. This 
plague was very humiliating, inasmuch ua they 
were so dependent upon the Nile for water that it 
was worshiped us it god, aw well aw some of its fi*h, 
(2) Plague of frogs (Exod. 8:1-14). The second 
plague alao proceeded from the Nile, end consisted 
in the unparalleled numbers in which the frogs ap¬ 
peared. These were the small Nile frog, called by 
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the Egyptians Dofda. As foretold to Pharaoh, 
they not only penetrated into the houses and inner 
rooms (“ bedchamber ”), and crept into the domes¬ 
tic utensils, the beds, the ovens, and the kneading 
troughs, but even got upon the men themselves. 
This miracle was also imitated by the Egyptian 
magicians, who “brought up frogs upon the laud 
of Egypt.” Whether the Egyptian unguis really 
produced frogs by means of some evil occult 
power, or only simulated the miracle, Is not stated. 
One thing is certain, that they could not remove 
the evil, for Pharaoh was obliged to send for 
Hoses and Aaron to intercede with Jehovah to 
take them away. This request of Pharaoh, coupled 
with the promise to let the people go, was a sign 
that he mgtirded Jehovah as tlm author of the 
plague. Upon the morrow God removed the plague, 
the frogs died, and filled the land with the odor of 
their putrefaction. Tins plague must have been 
very aggravating to the Egyptians, for the frog was 
included among their sue red animals, in the second 
class of local objects of worship. It was sacred to 
the goddess Iiekt, who is represented with the 
head of this animal Then, too, the fertilising 
water of Egypt had twice become a plague. 
(3) Plague of Uoe (Excel, 8:1IM ft). It seems that 
u lice 11 is not the correct word to bo here used, but 
mtlmr a small gnat or tick, so small ns to bo hardly 
visible to the eye, but with a sling causing a very 
painful irritation. They creep into the eyes and 
nose, and after the harvest they rise in great 
swarms from the inundated vice fields. Tim plague 
was caused by Aaron’s smiting the dust of the 
ground with hie staff, and all the dust throughout 
the land of Egypt whs turned into gnats, which 
were upon man and beast, We are not able, nor 
is it necessary, to assert whether this mi racle con¬ 
sisted in calling creatures into existence, or in a 
sudden creative generation and supernatural mul¬ 
tiplication, for in either case wo have a miracle. 
The failure of the magicians in this instance is 
thought to have been due to God’s restraining the 
demoniacal powers, which tlm magicians bad be¬ 
fore made subservient to their purpose. Their 
declaration, “This is the finger of God,” was not 
due to any purpose of glorifying God, but simply 
to protect their own honor, that Hoses and Aaron 
might not be considered as superior to themselves 
m virtue or knowledge. It was merely equivalent 
to saying, It is not by Hoses and Aaron that we 
are restrained, but by a divine jiamr, possibly 
some god of Egypt. (4) The plague of files (Exod, 
S;i20, sq.). The fourth plague was foretold to 
Pharaoh in the morning as lie came forth to the 
water, doubtless for worship. It consisted of 
swarms (llcb. mixture) of files, prob¬ 

ably dog flies. They are more numerous and an¬ 
noying than gnats, and when enraged they fasten 
themselves upon the human body, especially the 
'edges of the eyelids, and become a dreadful plague. 
As the Egyptian magicians only saw the work of 
some deity in [tie plague they could not imitate, a 
distinction was made in the plagues which followed 
b et ween the 1 srucl i t eg atui r h e Kg yptiaus. Johova 1 1 
placed a " division, 11 i, a redemption, deliverance, 
between the two peoples. Thus Pharaoh was to 
be taught that Israel’s God was the author of the 


plagues; that he had authority over Egypt; in¬ 
deed, that lie possessed supreme authority. Pha¬ 
raoh called Hoses, and told him to sacrifice to God 
in the land. This Moses declined to do, on the 
ground that by so doing the Israelites would be 
an abomination in the eyes of the Egyptians. This 
abomination would not have consisted in their 
sacrificing animals which the Egyptians considered 
holy, for the cow was the only animal offered in 
sacrifice which the Egyptians regarded as holy. 
The abomination would rather be that the Israel¬ 
ites would not observe the sacrificial rites of the 
Egyptians. The probability is that the Egyptians 
would look upon such sacrifice as an insult to their 
gods, and, enraged, would sLoue tlm Israelites. 
Pharaoh, therefore, promised to let the Israelites go 
if he were released from the plague, but hardened 
Ids heart as soon as the plague was taken away. 
(5) Plague of murrain (Exod. 0:1-7). This plague 
consisted of n severe niuyram, which carried off 
the cattle of the Egyptians which were in the/dW, 

11 lose of the Israelites being spared, A definite 
time was fixed for the plague, in order that, whereas 
murrains occasionally occur in Egypt, Pharaoh 
might see in this one the judgment of Jehovah. 
That the loss of cattle seems to have been confined 
to those in thejfcii? must be understood from v. 3 
and from the fact that there were beasts to be killed 
by the hail (v. 2J>). The heart of Pharaoh still re¬ 
mained hardened. (0) Boils. The sixth plague was 
of boils breaking forth in blisters (Exod. 9;8-12). 
Moses and Aaron took Boot or ashes from a smelt¬ 
ing furnace or lime kiln, and threw it toward 
heaven. This flew like dust throughout the land, 
and became boils (q, v.). The magicians appear 
to have h ied to protect the king by their secret 
arts, but were attacked themselves. The king's 
Heart remained hardened, and be refused to let 
tho people go. (7) Plague of hail (Exod. ft: 17-85). 
In response to the continued hardness of Pharaoh* 
Jehovah determined to send such a hail ns had not 
been known since Egypt became a nation (vers. 
18, 24). A warning was sent out for all God¬ 
fearing Egyptians to house their servants and 
cattle, tlma showing the mercy of Jehovah. 
The hail was accompanied by thunder aud light¬ 
ning, the latter coming down like burning tore lies* 
and multitudes of men and beasts were slain, trees 
and herbs destroyed. Terrified by the fierceness 
of the storm Pharaoh called for Moses And Aaron 
and said, “I have sinned this time: the Lord is 
righteous, and I and my people are wicked ” (v. 27). 
Moses promised to pray to Jehovah in behalf of 
the Egyptians, that the sLorm should cease; hut 
i\s soon as the storm ceased Pharaoh again hard¬ 
ened his heart mid refused permission to Israel. 
“The account of the loss caused by the lmil is in* 
trod need (vers. 81, 32) to show how much had 
been lost, and how much there was still to lose 
through continued refusal. According to Pliny 
the barley is reaped in the sixth month after the 
sowing time, the wheat m the seventh. The barley 
is ripe about the end of February or beginning of 
March* tiie wheat at the eiul of March or begin¬ 
ning of April, The flax is in flower at the end of 
January. Consequently the plague of hail oc¬ 
curred at the end of January, or at the latest in the 
first half of February; so that there were at least 
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eight weeks between the seventh and temlv plague 11 
(K. and }). t Com., in loc.). The havoc caused by 
tins plague was greater than any of the earlier 
ones; it destroyed wen, which those others seem 
not to have done. (8) Plague of loousts (Exod, 

10; 1-20)* Pirn ritoh sill 1 persi b t i ng i n res i sti ng th e 
command of Jehovah, Moses whs directed to an¬ 
nounce another. He appeared before tho king 
and put the question, “How long wilt thou refuse 
to humble thyself before me ? ” and added the 
command, “Let my people go, that they may 
serve me.” A compromise was suggested, by 
which the men should be allowed to go and wor¬ 
ship, but that the women should remain, knowing 
full well that in such a case the men would return. 
This compromise being rejected Moses and Aaron 
were driven from the king’s presence. Moses 
lifted up his rod. nnd the Lord brought ail east 
wind, which the next day brought locust* (q. v>). 
They came hi such dreadful swarm6 m Egypt had 
never known before, nor bus experienced since, 
“They covered the face of the whole earth, so 
that the land was darkened; and they did eat 
every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the 
trees which the hail had left: and there remained 
not any green thing m the trees or in Lho herbs of 
the field through all the land of Egypt,” The 
fact that tiie wind blew a day and a night before 
bringing up the locusts showed that they came 
from tt great distance, mid therefore proved to 
the Egyptians tlmt the omnipotence of God reached 
far beyond the borders of Egypt and ruled over 
every hind. Another miraculous feature of the 
plague was its unparalleled extent, vile.* over all 
Egypt, whereas ordinary swarms are Confined to 
particular districts. In this respect the judgment 
had no equal either before or afterward (v. 14), 
In response to Pharaoh's entreaty ** the Lord 
turned a mighty strong west wind, winch took 
nway the locusts and cast them into the Red Pea-” 
Pliamoh’s promise to allow the Israelites to depart 
was no more sincere than those which ho had 
made before. (9) Plague of darkness (Lxod. 10: 
21. sq.). As the king still continued defiant, a 
continuous darkness came over all Egypt, with the 
exception of Goshen (v. 23). It is described as 
the darkness of obscurity, i. e., the thickest dark¬ 
ness. The combination of two 'words or synonyms 
gives the greatest intensity to the thought, The 
darkness was no great that they could not see one 
another, and no man rose from his place. The 
Israelites a kmc “had light in their dwellings,” 
Tins doc si not refer to their houses, and means 
that their part of the land was not visited by the 
plague. The cause of this plague is not given in 
the text, but most commentator* agree that it was 
the CkamMn, a wind which generally blows in 
Egypt before mid after the vernal equinox, and 
lasts two or three days, It vises suddenly, and 
fills the air with fine dust and coarse sand; the 
sun is obscured, and the darkness following is 
greater than the thickest fog. Men and animals 
hide themselves from this storm, and the inhabit¬ 
ants shut themselves up in the innermost rooms 
of their houses till it is over, for the dust pene¬ 
trates even through well-closed windows. “ The 
darkness which covered the Egyptians, and the 
light which shone upon the Israelites were types 


of the wrath and grace of God ” (Hongsumberg). 
Phumoh proposed another compromise, vix., that 
ihe Israelites, men, women, and children, should 
go, but that the tlocks and herds should remain. 
But Moses insisted upon the cattle being taken for 
the purpose of sacrifices and burnt offerings, say¬ 
ing, “Not a hoof shall be left behind.” Tins 
firmness of Moses he defended by saying, “We 
know not with what w r e shall serve the Lord until 
we come thither.” At this Pharaoh was so en¬ 
raged that he not only dismissed Moses, but threat¬ 
ened him with death if he should come into his 
presence again. Moses answered, “Then hast 
spoken well/’ for as God had already told him 
that the last blow would be followed by the im¬ 
mediate release of the people, there was no further 
necessity for him to appear before Pharaoh. This 
announcement to Moses is recorded by the histo¬ 
rian in chap, ILL (10) Death of the firstborn 
(Exod. 11-12:30), The brief answer of Moses 
(10:29) was followed by the add rc*s{ 11:4^8), in 
which lm announces the coming of the last plague 
and declares that there should be “a great cry 
throughout all the land of Egypt, such ns there 
was none like it, nor Hindi be like it any more;” 
and that the servants of Pharaoh would come to 
Moses and entreat him to go with all the Israel¬ 
ites. “And lie went out from Pharaoh in a great 
anger.” Then Moses commanded the Israelites to 
borrow (i. e., auk) from like Egyptians, and the 
1 utter readily assented. The Passover (see Fes¬ 
tivals) was instituted, and the houses of the 
Israelites sprinkled with the blood of the victims. 
The firstborn of the Egyptians were siniUen at 
midnight, as Moses had forewarned Pharaoh. The 
clearly miraculous nature of this plague, coming 
as it did without intervention on the part of Moses, 
taking only the firstborn, and sparing those of 
the Israelites, must have convinced Pharaoh that 
ho had to deal with One who inflicted this punish¬ 
ment by bis own omnipotence. That very night 
Pharaoh sent for Moses and Aaron, and gave them 
permission to depart with their people, their chil¬ 
dren, and their cattle, even urging haste. See 
Exodus. 

3. General Considerations. (1) Miracu¬ 
lous nature of the plagues. Whether the plagues 
were exaggeration* of tmLurid evils m not, they 
were evidently of n miraculous character. They 
formed the chief part of the miraculous side of 
the great deliverance of ihe Israelites from Egyp¬ 
tian bondage. As miraculous the historian ob¬ 
viously intends us to regard them, and they are 
elsewhere spoken of as the “ wonders ” which God 
wrought in the land of Ham (Psa. 105:27), i. e., In 
Egypt (100:7), “tokens and wonders” which he 
sent into tho midst of Egypt (135:8), Even if we 
admit them to have been of the same kind with 
phenomena natural to the country, their miracu¬ 
lous character would be shown by the unparalleled 
degree to which the affliction reached; in their 
coining and going at the command of Moses as The 
agent of Jehovah; and in the exemption of the 
Israelites from the general calamity. In respect 
to the theory of natural explanations of these 
plagues the following is timely: “The Christliche 
Welt, of Leipzig, No, 45, contains an article on- 
titled Die PUujcn in which the author. 
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a physician and many years a resident of Cairo, 
gives the result of his observations of present 
facts as they illustrate the account given of the 
Egyptian plagues in the Book of Genesis. . . . 
Naturally this report aims, first of all, at a glorifi¬ 
cation of Jahweh; yet his account of the won¬ 
drous doings of Israel’s God is grounded on the 
actual climatic conditions of the country. Modern 
research and observations enable us to understand 
intelligently the origin and progress of each plague 
as resulting from a state of affairs that actually 
exists in Egypt every year down to our own day. 
Indeed we can go further and say that if it ever 
should happen that all of these plagues should 
occur in the course of one winter—and only of 
this season can we think here—they would occur 
in exactly the order in which they are reported in 
Exodus” (N. Y. Independent , December 10, 1896). 

(2) Design. As we have already said, the 
plagues had for their ultimate object the libera¬ 
tion of Egypt; but there were probably other ends 
contemplated: 1. On Moses, tending to educate 
and discipline him for the great work on winch he 
was about to enter; to give him confidence in 
Jehovah, and courage in obeying him. 2. Upon 
the Israelites, impressing them with God’s care 
for them and his great power exercised in their 
behalf. 3. Upon the Egyptians, convincing them 
of the advantage of casting in their lot with Israel. 

4. In demonstrating to Egypt, Israel, and other 
nations the vanity of Egypt’s gods (Exod. 12:12). 

(3) The Egyptian imitations. The question 
arises whether these imitations were real miracles 
performed through the agency of evil spirits 
or tricks of legerdemain? “It is certainly more 
conformable to scriptural modes of expression, 
and therefore more likely to be true, to con¬ 
sider these miracles real; and that the magicians 
were the instruments of supernatural powers of 
evil, which at any crisis in the history of redemp¬ 
tion always condense their energies.” On the 
other hand it may be said that the magicians did 
nothing more than the jugglers of India easily do 
to-day. It must be noted that they failed to per¬ 
form a miracle on the instant, as in the case of 
the plague of the lice, wlien no time was allowed 
them. They were also unable to remove the in¬ 
fliction, or even exempt themselves therefrom. 
See Moses, Pharaoh. 

PLAIN, the rendering of seven Hebrew 
w r ords: 

1. Aw-bale* (-^N, moisture), answers to our 

word “ meadow.” It is rendered “ plain ” only in 
Judg. 11:33, appearing elsewhere in composition 
as Abel-Meholah (Judg. 7:22), Abel-Shittim (Num. 
33:49), etc. , 

2. Ay-lone ' (1^^, strong ), is used in Scripture 
to denote a strong tree, probably the oak. In the 
A. V. the rendering “ plain ” is given in Gen. 12:6 ; 
13:18 ; 14:13 ; Judg. 4:11; 9:6 (marg. oak ), 37. 

3. Bik-aw* cleft), not a narrow valley 

between mountain ranges, but a broad plain, as 
“the plain of Shinar” (Gen. 11:2), “the valley of 
Jericho” (Deut. 34:3), “the valley of Megiddo” 
(2 Chron. 35:22; Zech. 12:11), etc. This word is 
rendered “plain” in Gen. 11:2; Neh. 6:2; Isa. 40: 


4; Ezek. 3:22, 23; Amos 1:5; elsewhere “val¬ 
ley.” 

4. Kik-kawr ' r®?. circle ), the region round, 
about any place, as that of Jordan (Gen. 18:10-12). 
It is also used in Gen. 19:17, 25, 28, 29 ; Deut. 34: 
3; 2 Sam. 18:23; 1 Kings 7:46, etc. Although 
uniformly rendered “plain” in A. V., it is appar¬ 
ently a proper name. The word is often used to- 
signify a “ piece of money,” generally “ a talent ” 
(Exod. 25:39; 1 Chron. 20:2, etc.); also “a cake”' 
or “loaf of bread” (1 Sam. 10:3; Prov. 6:26). 

5. Mee-shore' level). In the A. V. it is 

uniformly rendered plain, and occurs in Deut. 3: 
10; Josh. 13:9, 16, 17, 21; 1 Kings 20:23, 25 ; 
Jer. 21:13; 48:8, 21; Zech. 4:7; and in these 
passages, with one exception, it is used for the 
district in the neighborhood of Heshbon and Di- 
bon. 

Figurative. “My foot standeth in an even 
place ” (Psa. 26:4); “ Lead me in a plain path ” (27: 
11), i. e., free from obstacles over which one might 
stumble, and so of safety. It is used figuratively 
for righteousness, as “Thou shalt judge the people 
with righteousness ” (67:4). 

6 . Ar-aw-baw / sterility), an arid region. 

With the article in Hebrew it means the valley of 
Jordan , and has the force of a proper name. It. 
is usually rendered “ plain” (Deut. 1:1, 7; 2:8, etc.); 
but “champaign,” Deut. 11:30; “desert,” Ezek. 
47:8; and “Arabah,” Josh. 15:6; 18:18. 

7. Shef-ay-law' (flbsilij depression ), a low plain. 
In the A. V. it is rendered “plain,” Jer. 17:26: 
Obad. 19; Zech. 7:7; “low plains,” 1 Chron. 27: 
28; 2 Chron. 9:27; elsewhere “vale” or “val¬ 
ley.” The Hebrews always applied the word to 
the maritime plain of Philistia. 

PLAIN. See Glossary. 

PLAINS OF PALESTINE. See Pales¬ 
tine. 

PLAITING. See Hair. 

plane (Heb. mak-isoo-aw' , a scrap¬ 

er ), a carpenter’s tool, perhaps a chisel or carving 
tool (Isa. 44:13). See Handicraft. 

PLANE TREE, the rendering in the R. V. 
of the Hebrew " 1773 * 7 ? ( ar-mone ' naked , Gen. 30: 
37 ; Ezek. 31:8). It is improperly rendered intho 
A. V. “ chestnut ” (q. v.). The plane tree is fre¬ 
quently found in Palestine, on the coast and in the 
north. Shedding its outward bark it came by its 
Hebrew name, smooth or naked. 

PLANK (Heb. ^?, ates), something made of 
wood . as a plank (1 Kings 6:15 ; Ezek. 41:25, 26). 

PLANT. See Agriculture, Garden, Vegeta¬ 
ble Kingdom. 

PLASTER. See Mineral Kingdom. 

PLASTER, MASON’S, l. GW (Heb. 

from its effervescence , lime , Dan. 5:5). 2. Seed 

(Heb. boiling), as lime in slacking (Deut. 27:2, 
4; rendered “lime” in Isa. 33:12; Amos 2:1). 

3. Too'-akh (Heb. F71 l2), to smear , Lev. 14:42, 43> 
48, elsewhere “ daub.” 
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PLASTER, MEDICINAL 


POET 


The special uses of plaster mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture are: 

1. When a house was infected with “ leprosy,” 
the priest was to take away the part of the wall 
infected, and, putting in other stones, to plaster 
the house with fresh mortar (Lev. 14:42, 48). 

2. The words of the law were ordered to be 
engraved on Mount Ebal on stones which had been 
previously coated with plaster (Deut. 27:2, 4; Josh. 
8:32). The process here mentioned was probably 
of a similar kind to that adopted in Egypt for re¬ 
ceiving bas-reliefs. The wall was first made 
smooth, and its interstices, if necessary, filled up 
with plaster. When the figures had been drawn, 
and the stone adjacent cut away so as to leave 
them in relief, a coat of lime whitewash was kid 
on, and followed by one of varnish after the paint¬ 
ing of the figures was complete. 

3. It was probably a similar coating of cement 
on which the fatal letters were traced by the 
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shazzar’s palace at Babylon (Ban. 5:5). See Lime, 
Mortar, Plaster in article Mineral Kingdom. 

PLASTER, MEDICINAL (Heb. maw- 
rakhf to soften by rubbing), to anoint with heal¬ 
ing salve or similar substance (Isa. 38:21). 

PLAT. See Glossary. 

PLATE. 1. Pakh (Ileb. ns, a sheet of metal, 
ns with us (Exod. 39:3 ; Mum. 16:38, 39). 2. Tseets 

(Heb. glistening), a burnished metal plate 

(Exod. 28:36; 39:30; Lev. 8:9). 3. Loo'-akh (Ileb. 
W^), the heavy plates of laver (1 Kings 7:36). 

4. Seh'-ren (Ileb. an ax ^ e 0 Kings 7:30). 


one end as the handle, the other as the plowshare. 
With these frail plows and tiny oxen, the fanner 
must wait until the ground is saturated and sof¬ 
tened (Jer. 14:4), however late the season may be. 
Then they cannot sow and plow in more than half 
an acre per day, and few average so much (Thom¬ 
son, Land and Boole , i, p. 208). Thomson thinks 
that the twelve yoke of oxen (1 Kings 19:19) were 
each yoked to a plow. 

Figurative. Plowing was a symbol of: 
Repentance (Jer. 4:3); peace and prosperity (Isa. 
2:4 ; Mic. 4:3) ; desolation (Jer. 26:18); of the labor 
of ministers (1 Cor. 9:10) ; 11 the plowcra plow upon 
my hack ” (Psa. 129:3) is n figure of scourging; 
keeping the hand upon the plow is a sign of con¬ 
stancy (Luke 9:62). “ The plowing of the wicked 

is sin” (Prov. 21:4) is better rendered the light of 
the wicked, that in which they glory (the same 
Hebrew word, T?, neer , standing for plow and 
light). 

PLOWMAN (Heb. ilc-Jcawr ', Isa. 61:5) 

is not only a plowman, but a farmer in general. 
Among tlie Hebrews the rich and noble in the cul¬ 
tivation of the soil did not always put themselves 
upon a level with their servants; but it was not 
considered a degradation to put. their hand to the 
plow, or otherwise occasionally join in agricultural 
labor (1 Sam. 11:7; 1 Kings 19:19). 

PLOWSHARE (Heb. UN, ayth, Isa. 2:4 ; Joel 
3:10; Mic. 4:3), the iron tip of the plow where it 
enters the earth. To beat a plowshare into a sword 
is symbolic of war; the reverse, of peace. 

PLUMB LINE (Heb. TjJN, an-awh '), or 
PLUMMET (Heb. nbpiliu, mish-heh*-letli), a 


PLATTER. Figurative. “ To make clean 
the outside of the cup or platter ,” while it remained 
unclean within (Matt. 23:25, 26 ; Luke 11:39), is a 
symbol of hypocrisy. See Dish. 

PLAY. See Games, Glossary, Music. 

PLEAD. See Glossary. 

PLEDGE. See Hostages, Loan. 

PLEIADES (Heb. kee'-maw, heap , clus¬ 

ter, Job u:y ; 38:3i ; Amos o:8, A. V. “seven 
■stars ”), a constellation of seven large and other 
smaller stars in the eastern sky. 

PLUW, PLOUGH (Heb. Tinn, khaio-rash', to 
scratch; Gr. a par gov, ar'-ot-ron). Egypt, probably 
with truth, claims the honor of inventing the 
plow. It was entirely of wood, of very simple 
form, as it is still in that country. It consisted of 
a share, two handles, and a pole or beam, the last 
being inserted into the lower end of the stilt, or 
the base of the handles, and was strengthened by 
a rope connecting it with the heel. It had no 
coulter, but was probably shod with metal. It was 
ilt'jiwii bv two oxen, guided and driven by the 
plowmati with u long goad. 

The plow now used in Palestine differs in 


lightly built, with the least possible skill or ex¬ 
pense, consisting of two poles, which cross each 
other near the ground. The pole nearer the oxen 
is fastened to the yoke, while the other serves, the 


line, to one end of which is attached a weight. Its 
use by masons was early known to the Egyptians, 
and is ascribed to their king Menes. 

Figurative. A wall built with a plumb line is 
a perpendicular wall, a n all built with mechanical 
correctness and solidity. The wall built with a 
plumb line is a figurative representation of the 
kingdom of God in Israel, as a firm and well- 

_j._ ±~a u.,:i /i: ~ i; a„ 
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building may represent the act of construction; 
or it may be applied to a building in judgment as 
to the propriety of destroying it (2 Kings 21:13 ; 
Amos 7:7, 8). The expression, “Judgment also 

_ T 1_j.„ J.1 . 1! , „ _ J i._ j—. j-k „ 
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plummet ” (Isa. 28:17), is a figure by which what 
Jehovah is about to do is depicted as a building 
which he is erecting, and which he will carry out, 
so far as his despisers is concerned, on no other 
plan than that of strict retribution. To carry a 
plummet in the hand (Zech. 4:10) is a sign of being 
engaged in the work of building or of superintend¬ 
ing the erection of a building. 

POCH'ERETH (Heb. po-leeh'-reth, en¬ 

snaring), The “children” of Pochereth were 
among “ Solomon’s servants ” who returned from 
the captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:57; Neh. 7: 
59), B. 0. before 536. 

POET (Gr. 7r oi7]T7]Q, poy-ay-tace', a performer). 
Tbk term occurs in Acts 17:28, in which Paul 
quotes from Aratus of Cilicia, in the 3d century 
and Cleanthes of Mysia, “We are also his off- 
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spring.” From this he argues the absurdity of 
worshiping idols. 

POETRY. See Bible, Literature of. 

POISON. 1. Khay-maw' (Heb. iTOn, heal) is 
used of the bent produced by wine (ttos. *7:5, marg.}; 
the hot passion of linger (Dent. £9:2?, etc.); mid 
the burning venom of poisonous serpents (Dent. 
82:24,33; Psa. 58:4; 140:3). Reference in Job 
0:4 seems to be made to the custom of anointing 
the ends of arrows with the venom of snakes. 

2* IMtc (Heb. din, Job 20:10) is used figur¬ 
atively for that relish of low desire which brings 
its own punishment; for the punishment of sin is 
fundament idly nothing but the nature of sin itself 
brought fully out. 

3. Ee-off (Gr. emitted , Rom. 3:13; James 

3:8), something thrown out, hence the venom of 
a serpent. 

POLE (Heb. &J3, nacc), in Num. 21:8, 9, is used 
of the polo upon which tho brazen serpent was 
placed ; elsewhere for the ling or standard itself, 

“ sign,” “ banner,” etc., as elsewhere. 

POLL (Heb. gul-go'-leth , a skull, and 

so rendered in Judg. 9:53 ; 2 Kings 9:35), the head 
(Nnrn. 3:47), Cutting the hair or shaving the 
head is rendered by the verb 11 to poll,” from the 
Hebrew 1L5 (gah-zam% to cut off / {gaw-lakh r ) i 

to be bald; and 003 ( Jcaw-sam '), to shear . See 
Glossary. 

POLLUTION (Gr. aXiaynya, al-is'-ghem-ah , 

■ contamination ), a Hellenistic word (Acts 15:20). The 
pollution here referred to has reference to meat 
sacrificed to idols. After the sacrifice was con¬ 
cluded, a portion of the victim was given to the 
priests, the rest being eaten in honor of tlie gods, 
cither in the temples or n private house. Some 
salted the flesh and laid it up for future use, while 
others sold it in the “ shambles ” (1 Cor. 10:25, 
comp. 8:1, sq.). Of course this flesh, having been 
offered to idols, was an abomination to the Jews; 
and any use of it was thought to infect the user 
with idolatry. The Council of Jerusalem directed 
tlmt converts decline invitations to such feasts, 
and refrain from the use of such meat, that no 
offense might be given (Acts 15:28, sq.). 

POL'LUX (Acts 28 : 11 ). See Gods, False. 

POLYGAMY. See Marriage, 1. 

POMEGRANATE. Representations of pome¬ 
granates, in blue, purple, and scarlet, ornamented 
the hem of the robe of the ephod (Exod. 28: 
33, 34) (see Hum Priest, I>ress nr), and carved 
figures of the pomegranate adorned the tops of 
the pillars in Solomon's temple (q. v,). The 
“spiced wine of the juice of the pomegranate” 
{Caul. 8:2) is made at the present day in the East 
ns it was in the days of Solomon. 

Figurative. The liquid ruby color of the 
pulp of this fruit is alluded to in the figurative 
description of the beautiful complexion of the 
bride (Cant. 4:3). See Vegetable Kingdom. 

POMMEL (Heb. Fl-J, gool-law', round), the 
ball, or round ornament, on the capital of a col¬ 
umn (2 Chron. 4:12, 13 ; “ bowl ” in 1 Kings 7:41, 
42). See Glossary. 

(57) 8 


POND. 1. Ag-am' (Heb. collection of 

water), the swampy lakes left by the Nile when it 
subsided (Exod. 7:19; 8:5). 

2. Aw-game' (Heb. E^N), in Isa. 19:10, where it 
is rendered in the A. V. “ponds for fish.” Delitzsch 
{Com,, in loc.) renders the verso thus ; “ And the 
pillars of the land are ground to powder ; all that 
work for wages are troubled in mind." The 
former he understands to be the highest castes, 
the others the laboring people. Many understand 
fish ponds, the existence of which is abundantly 
proven from the paintings in the tombs. 

PONDER. See Glossary. 

PON'TIUS PI'LATE. See Pilate. 

PON'TUS (Gr. IMuroff, pon'-los, tho $ea), “ a 
large district in the north of Asia Minor, extend¬ 
ing along the const of the Poulus Kuxinus, from 
which c ire must mice the name was derived. It is 
three times mentioned in the New Testament 
(Acts 2:9, 10; 18:2; 1 Pet. 1:1). All these pas¬ 
sages agree in showing that there were in any Jew¬ 
ish residents in the district. As to the annuls of 
Pont us, the one brilliant passage of its history is 
the fife of the great Mithildates. Under Nero the 
whole region was made a Roman province, bearing 
the name of Ponius ” (Smith, Bib. Bid.), 

POOL, the rendering of the following Hebrew 
and Greek words: 

1. Ag-am' (Heb. tUN, Isa. 14:23 ; 35:7; 41:18; 
42:15); elsewhere “pond” (q. v.). 

2. Ber-aio-haw' (Heb. benediction , and so 

prosperity), a favor, or giTt, sent from God. “ Who 
passing through the valley of Hnea (i. e., weeping) 
make it a well; the rain also fillet h tho pools "(Pan. 
84:G). Through such valleys, by reason of their 
dry and barren condition, the worshipers often 
had to pass to Jerusalem. A kind providence 
might turn these valleys into pools by refreshing 
rains, so the grace of God refreshes and revives 
tho hearts of bn people, anil instead of sorrows 
they have “rivers of delight ” (36:8 ; 46:4). 

3. Mik-veh' (Heb. collection of water, 

Exod. 7:19), a gathering of water, and so rendered 
in Gen. 1:10. 

4. IGil-oom-bay'-thrah (Or. tiohytfit/Qpa, a diving 
place, only in John 5:2, 4, 7 ; 9:7, 11)- 

Tho following are the principal peels {reservoirs) 
mentioned in Scripture: 

1. Pool of HezeMah (2 Kings 20:20). It 
was a basin opened by King Hezakiah in the 
city, and fed by a water course. In 2 (Jhron. 32: 
30 it is stated that “this same Ilezekmb also 
stopped the upper water course of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David," L a, by a subterranean channel 
into the city of David. This pool, called by the 
Arabs Birkd cl-Ihimmfan, is pointed out by tra¬ 
dition in the northwest part of the modern city, 
not far east of the Jaffa gate. 

2. The Upper and Lower Pool. The 
“upper" pool (Isa. 7:3: 86:2; 2 Kings 18:17) ly¬ 
ing near the fuller's field, and on tho road to it, 
outside the city. Tho lower pool is named in 
Isa. 22:9. They are generally known ns tho upper 
and lower pools of Gib on. It supports the identi- 
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fication of these with “ the upper and lower pools” 
that there are no other similar or corresponding 
reservoirs in the neighborhood; and the western 
position of the upper pool suits well the circum¬ 
stances mentioned in Scripture (Isa. 36:2). It may 
be added that a trustworthy tradition places the 
fuller’s field westward "of the city. 

3. The Old Pool (Isa. 22:11), not far from the 
double wall (“ two walls ”). This double wall was 
near the royal garden (2 Kings 25:4; Jer. 39:4), 
which must be sought in the southeast of the 
city, near the fountain of Siloam (Nell. 3:15). 

4. The King’s Pool (Neh. 2:14) is thought to 


of retention of pledges (Lev, 25:35, 37; EkoiL 22: 
25-27, etc,). (B) Permanent bondage forbidden, 
and maminds&ion of Hebrew bondmen or bond¬ 
women enjoined in the sabbatical and jubilee 
year* (Deut. 15:12-15; Lev. 25:39-42, 47-54). 
(0) Portions from the tithes to be shared by the 
poor after the Levi tea (Deut. 14:28; 26:12, 13). 
(7) The poor to partake in entertain moots at the 
feasts of Weeks mid Tabernacles (Dem. U>: 11 r U; 
see Xoh. 8:10), (8) Daily payment of wages {Lev. 

Hkl3). Principles similar to those laid down by 
Moses me inculcated m the New Testament, ns 
Luke 3:31; 14:13; Acts 6:1; Gal. 2:10; Jamca 



be found in the fountain of the Virgin Mary, on 
the east of Ophel (Robinson, ii, 102, 149), and is 
perhaps the same as the pool of Solomon. See 
Gibeon, Hebron, Samaria, Solomon, Bethesd.4, 
and Siloam for the pools under those names. 

POOR. In the Hebrew and Greek, as in the 
English language, there were a number of words 
to express the condition of being in need. The 
Scriptures frequently mention the poor, and teach 
that no inconsiderable part of the righteousness 

l'firrn iT'fl/'l V\-it Vinl v>cj n « jinn f-Vi f Fnci + nivifiT. + a Vi «io 

respect to the treatment accorded to the poor. No 
merit, however, is given to the assumption of 
poverty; and the Mosaic law takes every precau¬ 
tion to prevent poverty. Its extreme form of 
want and beggary was ever represented as the 
just recompense of profligacy and thriftlessness 
(Psa. 37:25; 109:10; Prov. 20:4; 24:34). 

Mosaic Enactments. It was contemplated 
from the first that there would be those among 
the covenant people who would be in circum¬ 
stances calling for sympathy and aid (Deut. 15:11). 
Negatively, the poor man was to have no advan¬ 
tage over others on the ground of his poverty 
(Exod. 23:3); but neither, on the other hand, was 
his judgment on that account to be wrested (v. 6). 
Among the special enactments in his favor the 
following must be mentioned: (1) The right of' 
gleaning (Lev. 19:9,10 ; Deut. 24:19, 21). (2) From 
the produce of the land in sabbatical years the poor 
and the stranger was to have their portion (Exod. 
23:11 ; Lev. 25:6). (3) Reentry upon land in the 

jubilee year, with the limitation as to town homes 
(Lev. 26:25-30). (4) Prohibition of usury, and 


2:15. In later times mendicancy, which does not 
appear to have been contemplated by Moses, be¬ 
came frequent. 

POOR IN SPIRIT (Gr. TTTUXOg T(f> TCVEVflCtTl, 
pto-klios' topnyoo'-mah-tee, destitute ), the spiritually 
poor, i. e., those who feel, as a matter of con¬ 
sciousness, that they are in a miserable, unhappy 
condition; those who feel within themselves the op- 

nrinoita -f 7isln<i/nn ayinitriJi n/visf n ~f nnsvn-iiZnirt nmihawirt- 
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in a moral point of view (Meyer, Com., in loc.). 

PuPLAK. Wee Vegetable Kingdom. 

POR'ATHA (Heb. po-raw-thaw% per¬ 

haps given bv lot), one of the ten sons of Haman 
slain by the Jews in the palace at Shushan (Esth. 
9:8), B. C. about 509. 

PORCH, the rendering of the following words: 

1. Oo-lawm ' (Heb. DblN or vestibule , or 

hall , 1 Chron. 28:11), the entrance hall of a build¬ 
ing (Ezek. 40:7, 48), a pillar hall (1 Kings 7:6), a 
throne hall (v. 7), and the veranda surrounding a 
court (Ezek. 41:16). It is especially applied to 
the vestibule of the temple (1 Kings, chaps. 
6 and 7 ; Joel 2:17). “ The porch of the Lord ” 

(2 Chron. 16:8; 29:17) seems to stand for the 
temple itself. 

2. (Heb. Judg. 3:23),. 

strictly a vestibule, was probably a sort of veranda 
chamber in the works of Solomon, open in front 
and at the sides, but capable of being inclosed 
with awnings or curtains. It was perhaps a cor¬ 
ridor or colonnade connecting the principal rooms 
of the house. 
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3. Poo-lone ' (Gr. ttvA&v), the porch (Matt. 26: 
71) may have been the passage from the street 
Into the first court of the house in which, in East¬ 
ern houses, is the mustdbah, or stone bench, for 
the porter or persons waiting, and where also the 
master of the house often receives visitors. 

4. Sto-ah' (Gr. urod), the colonnade; or portico, 
of Bethesda, and that of the temple called Solo¬ 
mon's porch (John 5:2; 10:23; Acts 3:11; 5:12). 
Josephus described the porticoes, or cloisters, 
which surrounded the temple of Solomon, and 
also the royal portico (Smith, J)iet. y s. v.). 

POR/CIUS (Festus). See Festus. 

PORCUPINE, PORPOISE. See Animal 
Kingdom. 

PORT (Heb. Wi, shah'-ar, Neh. 2:13), else¬ 
where rendered “gnto ” (q. v.). See Glossary. 

PORTER (Heb. ^p 1 ^, or *13^ xho-avt from 
4 "iyp 1 fthoh'-ary a gale; Gr. 6vpwp6c t thoo*ro-rox'}. 
As used in the A. V , y porter has always the sense 
of door or gatekeeper, in the inter books of the 
Old Testament, written after the building of the 
temple, the term is applied to those Levi tea who 
had charge of the various entrances (1 Gluon. 9: 
17; 15:18; 2 Chrort. 23:19, etc.}. In 1 Chron. 15; 
23, 24. we have the rendering * 4 doorkeeper,” and 
in John 18:16 14 the damsel that kept the door,*’ 
In 2 Sam. 18:26; 2 Kings 7:19, M, wo meet with 
the porter of the city gates (comp. Acts 12:13); 
and a porter seems to have been usually stationed 
nt the doors of aheepfolds. The porters of the 
temple, who were guards as well, numbered four 
thousand in David’s time (1 Chron. 23:5), were 
divided into courses (26:1-19), and had their posts 
assigned them by lot (v, 13). They entered upon 
their service on the Sabbath day, and remained a 
week (2 Kings 11:5-7; those mentioned in vera. 
4,10, sq., are probably the king’s bodyguard). See 
Glossary, Watch* 

PORTION, the rendering of several Hebrew 
ami Greek words, with various meanings: 

1. An allowance, as of fowl, clothing, ere. (Gem 
14:21; 47:22; Kell. 11:23; 1 Sam. 1:5; Paa, 17: 
U; Prov. 31:15 ; Ism 53:12; Dam 1:8, sq.). The 
command, 41 Go your way, eat the fat, and drink i 
the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared : for this day is holy unto mtr 
Lord 11 (Kell. 8: JO) has reference to a custom, still 
existing in the East, of sending a portion of n 
feast to those who cannot well attend it, especially 
their relations, and those m mourning as w t c11 ns 
in times of joy (2 Sam, 11:8, 10; Eslli. 9:19). 

2. One’s lot, destiny, etc. (Job 3:22; 20:20; 
27:18; Psa. 11:6; Isa. 17:11); the result of effort 
(Eceles. 2:10). 

3. Part of an estate, one’s inheritance (q. v.). 
It may be that the expression, “ The Lord is the 
portion of my inheritance” (Psa. 16:5; 119:67; 
Lam. 3:24) includes all the other meanings. 

POSSESS. See Glossary. | 

POSSESSED WITH DEVILS. See De¬ 
moniac. 

POST (Heb. raurfs, a runner ), primarily the 
person who conveyed any message with speed; 
and subsequently the means of regular communi¬ 


cation. Reference to such communication in 
Scripture: Job declares, “ My days are swifter 
than a post” (9:25, literally a runner ), showing 
that at a very early time persons possessing swift¬ 
ness of foot were so commonly employed by great 
men as couriers as to render such an allusion 
both intelligent and appropriate. Complete estab¬ 
lishments of such formed a part of royal establish¬ 
ments (2 Chron. 30:6, 10). Jeremiah shows that 
a regular postal service of this sort existed in his 
time (Jer. 51:31, “And one post shall run to meet 
another ”), clearly implying that posts were wont 
to be maintained by relays of special messengers 
regularly organized for their work. The same sort 
of postal communication is referred to in Esth. 
3:15; 8:13, 14. See Glossary. 

POST. 1. Ah'-yil (Heb. ‘b??, strong ), a word 
indefinitely rendered by LXX and Vulgate. Prob¬ 
ably, as Gesenius argues, the doorcase of a door, 
including the lintel and side posts. Akin to this 
is aildm (Ezek. 40:16, etc.), probably a portico. 

2. Am-maw' (Heb. •1 I ?3N J measure , usually 
“cubit,” once only “post,” Isa. 6:4). 

3. Mez-oo-zaw ' (Heb. from a root signi¬ 

fying to shine, i. e., implying motion (on a center); 
the usual term for door post (Exod. 21:6). 

4. ^/(Heb. 5)0, usually “threshold,” 2 Chron. 
3:7; Ezek. 41:16; Amos 9:1). The posts of the 
doors of the temple were of olive wood (1 Kings 
6:33). 

POT, a term of very wide application, including 
many sorts of vessels : 

1. Aw-sooJc ' (Heb. W 2 Kings 4:2), an 
earthen jar, deep and narrow, without handles, 
probably like the Roman and Egyptian amphora, 
inserted in a stand of wood or stone. 

2. Qhtb-ee'-ah (Heb. IP?-!'). The “ pots ” set 
before the Rechabites (Jer. 35:5) were probably 
bulging jars or bowls. 

3. Dood (Heb. ^^H), a vessel for culinary pur¬ 
poses, of smaller size than a “caldron,” or kettle, 
with which it is mentioned (Job 41:20; Psa. 81:6). 

4. Kheh'-res (Heb. u potsherd,” Job 2:8 ; 

Psa. 22:15; Prov. 26r23; Isa. 45:99), an earthen 
vessel for stewing or seething 

5. Kel-ee' (Hub. Lev. 6:28), a vessel of 

any kind, and usually so rendered. 

6 . Keer (Heb. T3, only in Lev. 11:35), a vessel 
for boiling or roasting (1 Sam. 2:14). “In the 
dual it can only signify a vessel consisting of two 
parts, i. e., a pan or pot with a lid” 

7. Seer (Heb. the most usual and appro¬ 
priate word (Exod. 38:3 ; 2 Kings 4:38^1 ; 25:14; 
2 Chron. 4:11, 16; 35:13, etc.). It is combined 
with other words to denote special uses (Exod. 
16:3; Psa. 60:8; Prov. 27:21). 

8 . Paw-roor ' (Heb. 1 "l t l h lB), probably an open, 
flat vessel (Judg. 6:19; 1 Sam. 2:14; “pan,” 
Kura. 11:8). 

9. Tsin-tseh'-neth (Heb. n!)ip2£) f a covered ves¬ 
sel for preserving things (Exod. 16:33; comp. 
Heb. 9:4). 
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10. The rendering of Heb, slieh-fat- 

iaw'-yeem (Psa. 68:13, “Though ye have lien 
among the pots,” etc.). The word means a forked 
pin or peg upon which carcasses were hung for 
flaying. It is also the word for a double inclos- 
ure, for the gathering of flocks at night, a sheep- 
fold. To “lie among the pots, i. e., folds,” was 
spoken proverbially of shepherds and husbandmen 
living in leisure and quiet, remoLe from the tur¬ 
moil of war (Gesenius, Heb. Lex ., s. v.). 

11 . Xes'-tace (Gr. ^eorijg), sexiarius , i. e., a ves¬ 
sel for measuring liquids, holding about a pint; a 
wooden pitcher from which water or w ine is poured, 
whether holding a sextiirlus or not (Mark 7:4, 8). 

12* llaoahcc f -ah (Gr. a vessel for hold¬ 

ing water, a water pot (John 2:6, sq. ; 4:28). The 
water pots of Cana appear to have been large am¬ 
phorae, such as are in use at the present day in 
Syria. These were of stone or hard earthenware. 
Tim water not, of the Samaritan woman may have 
been a leathern bucket, such as Bedouin women 
use. 

POTENTATE (Gr. dvvdartjQ, doo-nas'-lace, of 
great authority ), the title applied to God (1 Tim. 
6:15, “ the only potentate ; ” comp. Rom. 16:27), ex¬ 
pressive of his transcendent power and authority. 

POT'IPHAR (Heb. po-tee-far ', con¬ 
traction of Potipjierah, q. v.), an 

Egyptian and an officer (“captain of the guard”) 
of Pharaoh. When Joseph was taken to Egypt 
Potiphar purchased him of the Midianite mer¬ 
chants. So favorably impressed did he become 
of the ability and fidelity of Joseph, that he made 
him overseer over his house, and committed all 
his possessions to his care. Upon the accusation 
of his wife Potiphar cast Joseph into prison (Gen. 
39:1-20, B. C. 2000). After this we hear no more 
of Potiphar, unless, which is not likely, he was 
the chief of the executioners afterward mentioned. 
POTIPH'ERAH, or POTIPHE'RAH (Heb. 

po'-tee feh'-rah, corresponding to the 
Coptic Pete-phrah , belonging to the sun), an Egyp¬ 
tian and priest of On (Heliopolis), whose daughter 
Asenath was married to Joseph (Gen. 41:45, 50; 

■±0.^0, jj. ttuunL 20GG 

POTSHERD (ITeb. kheh'-res ), a frag¬ 

ment of an earthen vessel. Scraping the boil 
(see Job 2:8) with a potsherd will not only relieve 
the intolerable itching, but also remove the 
matter. 

Figurative. The potsherd is used as a figure 
of anything mean and contemptible (Isa. 45:£); 
also for that which is very dry (Pan, 22:15). 
Hypocritical professions of friendship are likened 
to “a potsherd covered with silver dross” (Prov. 
26:23). It is worthless pretense. 

POTTAGE (Heb. naw-zeed' , something 

boiled , Gen. 25:29, 34). The price paid by Esau 
to Jacob in consideration of transferring his birth¬ 
right. In v. 34 we read that it was made of len- 

lii» ^q. \. j . 

POTTER. See Handicrafts. 

POTTER’S FIELD (Gr. aypoQ rov KepauhdQ, 

ag-ros' too ker-am-e'-oce ), a piece of ground 
which was purchased by the priests (Matt. 27:7) 


with the thirty pieces of silver rejected by Judas, 
and converted into a burial place for Jews not 
belonging to the city; Matthew adducing this 
(v. 9) as a fulfillment of an ancient prediction. 
According to Acts 1:18, the purchase is made by 
Judas himself, an idiom of Scripture by which an 
action is sometimes said to be done by a person 
who was the occasion of its being done. What 
that prediction was, and who made it, is not, how¬ 
ever, at all clear. Matthew names Jeremiah; 
but there is no passage in the Book of Jeremiah, 
as we possess it, resembling that which he gives; 
and that in Zechariah (11:12) which is usually sup¬ 
posed to be alluded to, has only a very imperfect 
likeness to it. Four explanations suggest them¬ 
selves : 1. That the evangelist unintentionally sub¬ 
stituted the name of Jeremiah for that of Zeclia- 
riah, at the same time altering the passage to suit 
his immediate object. 2. That this portion of the 
Book of Zechariah was in the time of Matthew 
attributed to Jeremiah. 3. That the reference is 
to some passage of Jeremiah which has been lost 
from its place in his book, and exists only in the 
evangelist. Some support is afforded to this view 
by the fact that potters and the localities occu¬ 
pied by them are twice alluded to by Jeremiah. 
Ids partial correspondence with Zecn. Il:I2,18, is- 
no argument against its having at one time formed 
a part of the prophecy of Jeremiah ; for it is well 
known to every student of the Bible that similar 
correspondences are continually found in the 
prophets. See, for instance, Jer. 48:45; comp, 
with Num. 21:27, 28; 24:17; Jer. 49:27; comp, 
with Amos 1:4 (Smith, Piet., s. v.). 4. “That it 
is to be regarded as a very old copyist’s error, of 
a more ancient date than any of the critical helps 
that have come down to us ” (Luther, Com., on 
Zech., 1528). 

Mover (Com., on Matt. 27:9) says: “According 
to the historical sense of Zechariah, the prophet, 
acting in Jehovah’s name, resigns his office of 
shepherd over Ephraim to Ephraim’s own ruin; 
and having requested his wftgcg, consisting of 
thirty pieces of silver, to be pnkl him, bo casts 
the money, as being God's property, into the 
treasury of the temple . For we ought to read 
into the treasury, and not 
to the potter” 

POTTER’S GATE, a gate of Jerusalem 
(Jer. 19;2) not mentioned elsewhere by tins name, 
it is probably identical with the Valley (into lend¬ 
ing to the valley of Hinkoh (q. v.), if not with the 
Dung Gate (Ndu 2:13 ; 3:13, sq.; 12:31), through 
which one went from the city southward, Pot¬ 
ters’ works seem to have been located in its vicin¬ 
ity. “The ‘gate of potsherds ’ (A. V. “east 
gate 11 ), so called from the many potsherds thrown 
down before it” (Orelli, Com ri in loc.). 

POUND. See Metrology, IV, 2. 
POVERTY. See Poor. 

POWDERS (Heb. npSN :) ab-aw-kav/, dust). 
Powdered spices, used for per turn e and incense 
(Cant. 3:6). 

POWER, or the ability of performing, be¬ 
longs essentially to God, who is All-powerful, the 
Omnipotent, Power hu$ the sense of: Ability % 
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strength (Gen. 31:6; Psa. 22:20; Isa. 3'7;2'7, etc.); 
Right, privilegey or dignity (John 1:12; Acts 5:4 ; 
1 Cor. 7:37; 9:4, sq,, Gr. 6bva/ug t doo'-nam-is) ; 
absolute authority (Matt. 28:18, same Greek as 
above) the exertion or act of power, as of the 
Holy Ghost (Eph. 1:19, Gr. Kpdrog y krat'-os). See 
Glossary. 

PRA3TORIUM. See Pretorium. 

PRAISE, the rendering of a number of 
Hebrew and Greek words. Praise is an expres¬ 
sion of approval or admiration; of gratitude and 
devotion for blessings received. When directed 
toward men, it should never descend to fulsome 
flattery; nor should the love of it become so 
great as to hush the voice of conscience and of 
duty. While without it there will be no sense of 
reproach, when it has gone beyond its proper place, 
instead of improving, it corrupts. 

Praise of God is “ the acknowledging his per¬ 
fections, works, and benefits. Praise and thanks¬ 
giving are generally considered as synonymous, 
yet some distinguish them thus: Praise properly 
terminates in God, on account of his natural ex¬ 
cellencies and perfections, and is that act of devo¬ 
tion by which we confess and admire his several 
attributes; but thanksgiving is a more contracted 
duty, and imports only a grateful sense and 
acknowledgment of past mercies. We praise 
God for all his glorious acts of every kind, that 
regard either us or other men; . . . but we thank 
him, properly speaking, for the instances of his 
goodness alone, and for such only of these as we 
ourselves are some way concerned in.” • 

PRAYER. 1. Scriptural Terms. The 

following Hebrew terms are rendered prayer in 
the A. V.: 1. {tef-il-law') y in general, sup¬ 

plication to God (Psa. 65:2; 80:4; Isa. 1:15 ; Job 
16:17, etc.); also intercession, supplication for 
another (2 Kings 19:4; Isa. 37:4; Jer. 7:16; 11: 
14). 2. (paw-laV)y to judge , and then to in¬ 

terpose as umpire , mediator (Gen. 20:7; Deut. 9: 
20 ; 1 Sam. 7:5 ; Job 42:8), with the general sense 
of prayer (Psa. 5:2; 1 Sam. 1:26 ; 2 Sam. 7:27, etc,). 

3. ( reeb) } to strivey and so to contend before a 
judgey to plead a cause (Job 15:4; Psa. 55:17; 
Isa. 1:17, “ plead for the widow; ” Isa. 51:22, 
“ God that pleadeth the cause of his people ”). 

4. (aw-thar')y to burn incense y thence to pray to 

God (Job 33:26); the prayers of the righteous being 
likened to incense (Rev.5:8). 5. i"ibn {khaw-law') y 

to caresSy to stroke one's face , to strive to please; 
spoken of one who entreats God’s favor (Zech. 
7:2; 8:21, 22). 6. ^nb ( lakk'-ash) y to whisper , 

prayer uttered in a low voice (Isa. 26:16). Lakh- 
ash is a quiet, whispering prayer (like the whis¬ 
pering forms of incantation in ch. 3:3); sorrow 
renders speech loss in the long run; and a con¬ 
sciousness of sin crushes so completely that a 
tmn does not date to address God aloud 

The following Greek terms are rendered prayer: 
1. fW/aff (deh'-ay*sis\ prayer for particular bene¬ 
fits, 2. xpaaevxh (prosg/oo-khatf), prayer in gen¬ 
eral, not restricted as respects its contents. 
h, cm tufa {enl'-yook-$h t 1 Tim. 4:5), confiding 


access to God. In combination, deqotg gives 
prominence to the expression of personal need, 
npoaevxv to the element of devotion, evrev^tg to 
that of childlike confidence, by representing 
prayer as the heart’s converse with God (Grimm, 
Gr . Lex.). 4. evxy (yoo-khay') y which occurs only 
once in the New Testament in the sense of a, 
prayer (James 5:15), but in this noun and its verb, 
the notion of the vow, of the dedicated thing is 
more commonly found than that of prayer. The 
two other occasions on which the word is found 
(Acta 18:18 ; 21:23), boar out this remark (Trench, 
fiyn., H, p. 1). 5. ain/ga {ah'ee-tay-ntah} } pelUitifa 

(Phil, 4:6, requests ; I John 5:15, A. V, petitions). 

% Scriptural History. “ Prayer, constitu¬ 
ting as it does the most direct expression of reli¬ 
gious feeling and consciousness, has been, from the 
very first, the principal means by which men, 
created in the image of God, have evinced their 
attitude toward him ; and from the earliest times, 
ever since in the days of Enoch men began to 
call upon the name of the Lord (Gen, 4:26), it 1ms 
formed mi integral part of the public worship of 
God,” The patriarchs ami pious Israelites in all 
ages have expressed the feelings and dispositions 
of their hearts by praise, thanksgiving, prayer, 
and intercession before God (Gen. 18:23, sq.; 
20:17; 24:12; 25:21; 32:10, sq.; Exod. 32:11, 
sq.; 1 Sam. 1:10; 2:1, sq.; 8:6; 12:23; 1 Kings 
8:22, sq.; 17:20, sq.; 2 Kings 4:33; 19:16; 

Jonah 2:2; 4:2; Dan. 6:10, sq. ; 9:3, sq., etc.). 
We find also that wherever the patriarchs erected 
an altar for worship, they did so with the view of 
calling upon the name of the Lord (Gen. 12:8; 
13:4; 21:33). 

The law did not prescribe any prayer for public 
worship, except the confession of sin on the great 
day of atonement (see Festivals, and Lev. 16:21), 
and the thanksgiving on the occasion of the offer¬ 
ing of the firstlings and tithes (Deut. 26:3, sq.; 
ch. 13, sq.), yet it is certain that in Israel no act 
of worship was unaccompanied with prayer. It 
was not expressly mentioned in the law because it 
not only happened that prayer was a regular ac¬ 
companiment of laying the hand on the victim in 
sacrifice, but also because it was usual for the 
congregation, or the Levites as representing it 
(1 Chron. 23:30), to offer up prayer morning and 
evening while the incense was being burned (Luke 
1:10). As early as David’s time we hear of pri¬ 
vate prayer being offered three times a day (Psa. 
55:17), which subsequently became an established 
practice (Dan. 6:11), the hours being at the time 
of the morning sacrifice, about the third hour 
(Acts 2:15), midday, about the sixth hour (10:9), 
and at the time of the evening sacrifice, about the 
ninth hour (Dan. 9:21; Acts 3:1). 

Grace , before and after meals, was an ancient 
practice, although we find no explicit testimony 
regarding it earlier than in the New Testament 
(Matt. 15:36; John 6:11; Acts 27:35). How 
earnest and fervent the prayers of pious Israelites 
were may be seen from the Psalms and many 
other parts of the Old Testament. It degenerated 
into mere lip service at so early a period as to 
provoke the censure of the older prophets (Isa. 
1:15; 29:13). Later, prayer seems to have de¬ 
generated into a mere performance, especially 
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among the Pharisees (Matt. 6:5, 7). As a rule 
the Israelites prayed in a solitary room, especially 
the upper chamber (Dan. 6:11; Judith 8:5 ; Tobit 
3:12; Acts 1:13), in elevated places and moun¬ 
tains with the view of being alone (1 Kings 18:42 ; 
Matt. 14:23; Mark 6:46 ; Luke 6:12). If near the 
sanctuary, they olfered their prayers in the court 
(1 Sam. 2:1; Isa. 16:7; Luke 18:10; Acts 3:1), 
with faces turned toward the holy of holies (Psa. 
.5:3 ; 1 Kings 8:38); in which direction it was the 
practice to turn the face during prayer, even when 
at a distance from the temple (2 Chron. 6:34; 
Dan. 6:11). 

The posture. This was generally standing 
(1 Sfim* 3:26; Dan. 9:20; Matt. 6:6, etc.), but 
sometimes* as expressive of deeper devotion, in a 
kneeling attitude (1 Kings 8:54; 2 Chron. 6:13 ; 


Postures In Prayer. 

Ezra 9:5; Dan. 6:10; Luke 22:41, etc.), or with 
the head bowed down to the ground (Neh. 8:6b 
In both cases the hands were uplifted, and spread 
toward heaven or in the direction of the holy of 
holies (1 Kings 8:22; Neb. 8:7; Lam. 2:19; 3:41; 
Psa. 2K:2, etc.). In cases of deep, penitential 
prayer it was usual to smite the breast with the 
hand (Luke 18:13) and to bend the head toward 
-the bosom (Psa. 35:13; comp. 1 Kings 18:42). 

After the sacrificial worship was discontinued 
prayer came entirely to occupy the place of sac¬ 
rifice. Very minute regulations regarding the or¬ 
der and the different sorts of prayer, as well as 
the outward posture, are given in the Talmud. 
The ancient rabbis and their followers regarded 
the wearing of phylacteries (q. v.) as essential to 
prayer (Keil, Arch.) i, p. 454, sq.). 

3. Christian Doctrine. Prayer is the ex¬ 
pression of man’s dependence upon God for all 
things. What habitual reverence is to praise, the 
habitual sense of dependence is to prayer. 
“ Prayer, or communion with God, is not reckoned 
among the means of grace technically so called. 
It is regarded rather as the concomitant of the 
others. But, while it is undeniably true that 


prayer is a condition of the efficacy of other 
means, it is itself and alone a means of grace ” 
(Pope, St/st . TheoL , iii, 298). And it is a means 
of grace that has large value, for it affords the 
privilege of close communion with God, especially 
when one is alone with him in its supplications. 
While, on the one hand, there arises a deep sense 
of need, of helplessness, and unworthiness, there 
comes also an assurance of the divine fullness and 
love, which enlarges our petitions and brings con¬ 
fidence of answers to our prayers. 

Requisites. Prayer requires sincerity, repent¬ 
ance or contrition, purpose of amendment and a 
good life, the spirit of consecration, faith, and 
submission to the will of God. 

Elements of power . “There are certain ele¬ 
ments of power in prayer which have a clear and 
scriptural ground: fervency of mind 
(Janies 5:16). In such a prayer the 
mind is intensely active. The object 
for which we pray is grasped in all the 
vigor of thought and feeling. Another 
element of power lies in the help of 
the Holy Spirit. There are in Scrip¬ 
ture clear promises of his help, and 
statements which mean the same thing 

(Zecli. 12:10; Eph. 6:18). Then we 
have these explicit words: ‘Likewise 
the Spirit also helpetli our infirmities,’ 
etc. (Rom. 8:26). . . . There are many 
ways in which he may thus help us. 
He may give us a deeper sense of our 
spiritual needs, clearer views of the 
fullness and freeness of the divine 
grace, and kindle the fervor of our sup¬ 
plication. We reach a deeper mean¬ 
ing in the words, ‘But the Spirit him¬ 
self maketh intercession for us.’ He 
joins us in our prayers, pours his sup-- 
plications into our own. Nothing less 
can be the meaning of these deep words. 
Here is the source of the glowing fer¬ 
vor and the effectual power of prayer. 
There are instances which cannot else be ex¬ 
plained: such as the prayer of Jacob (Gen. 32:24- 
30), of Moses (Exod. 32:9-14), and of Elijah 
(James 5:17, 18). Another element of this power 
lies in the intercession of Christ. In his high- 
priestly office he presents our prayers with the in¬ 
cense of his own blood and the intercession of his 
own prayer* {Rev. 8:3, 4).” 

4. Objections. The old question, “ What 
profit should wo have if we pray unto him ? ” 
(Job 21:15), is a question that continues to be 
asked. Those who deny the personality of God 
declare that it is vain to pray, for there is no God 
to hear our prayers. Such objectors set them¬ 
selves against the common consciousness of all 
mankind, and may be dismissed with the question, 
“He that pliuitetli the ear, shall he not hear?” 
(Psa. 94:9). Others admit the ability of God to 
bonr. hut they see no use in prayer, since God is 
so high, and his counsels far too firmly estab¬ 
lished lo be ever moved by our poor petitions. 
We answer, God is “not far from every one of 
us” (Act* 17:27); and in giving man ft strong in¬ 
stinct to pray God has virtually pledged himself to 
hear his prayer und to answer it (l .Joint 5:14, 15). 
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Again it is urged that God is immutable, and 
“ The idea of a supernatural providence, with an¬ 
swers to prayer, is the idea of a temporal agency 
of God above the order of nature. The objection 
is that such an agency is contradictory to the 
divine immutability. There is no issue respecting 
the truth of immutability. Is such an agency 
contradictory to this truth ? An affirmative an¬ 
swer must reduce our Christian theism to the 
baldest deism. Ontya false sense of immutability 
can require the same divine action toward nations 
and individuals, whatever the changes of moral 
conduct in them; the same toward Christian be¬ 
lievers, whatever the changes of estate with them. 
A true sense of immutability requires changes of 
divine action in adjustment to such changes in 
men. It seems strange that any one who accepts 
the Scriptures can for a moment give place to this 
objection.” 

“Another objection is based on the divine omnis¬ 
cience. This objection is made specially against 
the efficacy of prayer. God foreknows all things, 
knows from eternity the state and need of every 
soul. Hence prayer is not necessary, nor can it 
have any influence upon the divine mind. These 
inferences are not warranted. If it were the office 
of prayer to give information of our wants, it is 
surely needless and must be useless. Prayer has 
no such office. It is required as the proper reli¬ 
gious movement of a soul in its dependence and 
need, and thus becomes the means of God’s bless 
ing” (Miley, JSyst. Theol. , i, p. 341, sq.). 

Objection to the need of prayer oil the ground 
of the wisdom and goodness of God—that being 
wise amt good he null give what is good with¬ 
out asking, “ admits but of one answer, viz., 
that it may be agreeable to perfect wisdom to 
grant that to our prayers which it would not have 
been agreeable to that same wisdom to have given 
ns without praying for. A favor granted to 
prayer may be more apt, on that very account, to 
produce good effects upon the person obliged. 
It may be consistent with the wisdom of the Deity 
to withhold his favors till they are asked for, as 
an expedient to encourage devotion in his rational 
creation, in order thereby to keep up rmd circulate 
a knowledge mid sense of their dependency upon 
him. Prayer has a natural tendency to amend the 
petitioner himself, and thus lo bring him within 
the rules which Lhe wisdom of the Deity has pre¬ 
scribed to the dispensation of his favors” (Palcy, 
Moral Philosophy, book V, oh. 2). 

PRAYER, LORD’S. See Lord’s Prayer. 

PREACHER, PREACHING. By preach¬ 
ing is generally understood the delivering of a 
religious discourse bused upon i\ text of Serip- 
ture. 

1. Scripture Terms. The study of these is 
very interesting, showing as they do the various 
characteristics and purposes of preaching: 
(1) Baw-sar ' (Heb. to be cheerful, joyful ), 

to cheer with glad tidings, as “ 1 have preached 
righteousness in the great congregation” (Pan. 
40:11); “to preach good tidings unto the meek,” 
etc. (Isa. 61:1). (2) Kaio-raw / (Heb. to ca ^ 

out to), is used in the sense of proclaiming, as a 


herald, e g., Sanballat accused Nehemiah of “ ap¬ 
pointing prophets to preach of thee at Jerusalem ” 
(Neh. 6:7, announce him as king); and the same 
word is used (Neh. 8:8) of the Levites reading 
aloud the law and teaching the people (v. 9); and 
Jonah (3:2) was commanded to preach unto Nine¬ 
veh, i. e., to proclaim judgment and mercy to its 
people. (3) Ko-heh'-leth (Heb. an assem¬ 

bler). Thus Solomon is designated (Eccles. 1:2, 
etc.), “ the only true signification of which seems 
to be that given by the earliest versions, e. g., 
Vulgate and Septuagint, i. e., one addressing a 
public assembly and discoursing of human things ; 
unless one chooses to derive the signification of 
preacher or orator from the primary notion of 
calling and speaking” (Gesenius, Lex., s. v.). 
(4) Ang-gheVdo (Gr. ayyLWa>, to announce) in sev¬ 
eral combinations, as: evayyeVi^u ( yoo-ang-ghel - 
id'-zo , to announce good tidings, evangelize , Matt. 
11:5 ; Luke 7:22; Heb. 4:2, 6), especially to instruct 
men concerning the things pertaining to Christian 
salvation (Luke 9:6; 20:1; Acts 1:37; Rom. 15: 
20; I Cor. 1:17; 9:16, 18, etc.); KarnyyiA/w {kat- 
miy ghd'do, to proclaim publicly* Acts 13:5 ; 16:36, 
etc.); irpoe vayyeM&yat {pro-yoo-ang-ghel-id f *zom- 
ahee , to announce or promise good tidings before¬ 
hand, i. e., before the event by which the promise 
is made good) (Gal. 3:8). ( 6 ) Dee-al-eg'-om-ahee 

(Gr, biaXeyopai, to think different things with one's 
self), to converse, discourse with anyone (Acts 
20:9; comp. 18:4; 19:8, etc.). ( 6 ) Lal-eh'-o (Gr. 'ka'k- 
Eti, to talk), to speak to one about a thing, i. e., to 
teach (Mark 2:2; Acts 8:25; 13:42; 14:25; 16:6, 
etc.). (7) Ak-o-ay* (Gr. awy, hearinq ), the thing 
heard ; specially, the preaching of the Gospel (John 
12:38; Rom. 10:16, A. V. “report;” Gal. 3:2, 6, 
A. V. “hearing”). ( 8 ) Kay-roos'-so (Gr. K^pvaao), 
to be a herald ), to officiate as a herald, used of the 
public promulgation of the Gospel and matters 
pertaining to it, by John the Baptist, Jesus, by 
the apostles and other Christian teachers (Matt. 
11:1; Mark 1:4; 3:14; 16:20; Rom. 10:15, etc.). 
(9) Par-rhay-see'-ah (Gr. Trafppaia, freedom in 
speaking, Acts 9:27; comp. 2 Cor. 3:12). 

Thus it will be seen that to some extent preach¬ 
ing had been recognized in the old dispensation; 
Noah being “ a preacher of righteousness ” (2 Pet. 
2:5), the Psalmist and the prophets delivering their 
messages of truth in song, and accusation and re¬ 
buke, pleading and exhortation, prophecy and 
promise. TJe reading and exposition of Scripture 
was from the beginning the chief object of the 
synagogue service, and is frequently mentioned in 
theNewTestament(Luke4:16; Actsl3:15; 15:21). 
See Synagogue. 

In the New Testament times our Lord and his 
apostles preached wherever the people could be 
gathered; in the synagogues, the mountain side, 
the shores of seas and rivers, the public street, 
the porch of the temple. “The preaching of the 
word of God (the law and the Gospel) is the chief 
means ordained by Christ himself, and sufficient 
for all, by which the Holy Ghost brings about the 
commencement and continuance of saving faith in 
the heart of the sinner.” So the apostle states 
(Rom. 10:17), “Faith cometh by hearing, and hear¬ 
ing by the word of God.” The history of God's 
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kingdom furnishes a number of instances showing 
that the operation of the Holy Ghost for conver¬ 
sion and sanctification is inseparably united to the 
preaching of the word, e. g., the day of Pente¬ 
cost (Acts 2:37, sq.; 10:44, sq.); the many remark¬ 
able examples of the combined operation of the 
word and Spirit in the apostolic age (Acts 9:31; 
16:14; Gal. 3:5; Eph. 1:13; James 1:18); see “what 
is written in praise of God’s testimony under the 
old covenant (Psa. 19:8-11 ; 119 ; Jer. 23:29); and 
how the Lord himself spoke of the sufficiency of 
ihe testimony of Moses and the prophets (Luke 
16:27-31); the testimony of Paul (Rom. 1:16) as 
to the power of God unto salvation; of Peter 
(1 Pet. 1:23) as to the seed of regeneration; of the 
epistle to the Hebrews (4:12) as to the sharp and 
two-edged sword of the word—then compare all 
this with what experience tells us in varied forms 
of ourselves and others, and we shall no longer 

1 -'i-i. —Hi- ii.it. i. . n -1 i n rt i 

i±oaiLa.LG hilji Luc apusuic tu cau llju nuiu Ul muu, 

as nothing else on earth, ‘ the sword of the Spirit ’ 
(Eph. 6:17)” (Van Oosterzee, ii, p. 736). 

PRECEPT (Heb. MjSn, mils-vaw', command , 
divine or human ; pik-kood% appointed , i. e., 

mandate-; 1-?, tsau, Or vsaivvj injunction y Gr. 
£vro?J/ } en-tol-ay', injunction ), a direction, com¬ 
mand, rule enjoined by a superior. Religious pre¬ 
cepts are divided into moral and positive. A 
moral precept derives its force from its intrinsic 
fitness; a positive precept from the authority 
which enjoins it. Moral precepts are commanded 
because they are right; positive are right because 
commanded. The duty of honoring our parents, 
and of observing the Sabbath, are instances, re¬ 
spectively, of each kind of precept. 

PRECIOUS, the rendering of several Hebrew 
and Greek words, with many applications: 

1. Khane (Heb. grace , beauty) is rendered 

“precious” only in Prov. 17:8, “A gift is as a 
predons stone in the eyes of him that hath It, 11 
where it is used in the ordinary sense of it stone 
of value. 

2. Khaw-mad* (Heb. ^53)1, to deliaht in) and its 
derivatives are used to express desirableness, as 
pleasant vessels (Dan. 11:8) ; also rendered 
“goodly” (Gen. 27:15; 2 Chron. 36:10). 

3. Mch'-ghed (Heb. IM?), or mig-daw-naw / 

implies something excellent , e. g., rain, dew 
(Deut. 33:13), fruits as products of the sun (v. 14; 
comp. Cant. 4:13, 16), in the sense of rare (1 Sam. 
3:1); in Psa. 116:15 is the declaration, “Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints,” 
implying, I think, that in view of God’s care for 
his people and his knowledge of the joy awaiting 
them their death is not a humiliation but an honor. 

Fiouratiyjc. The lips of knowledge com* 
pared to a precious jewel (Prov. 20:15; comp. 
Lam. 4:2). 

4. Tobe flleb. DIE) is need in the widest sense 

of good y i. e., gracious, pleasant, upright, joyful. 

5. Yaw-kar ' (Heb. to be heavy, costly) and 
its derivatives are used to express that which is 
highly esteemed (1 Sam, 20:21; comp. 2 Kings 
1:13/ 14; Psa. 72:14; 189:17); of jewels, etc. 


(1 Kings 10:2, 11; 1 Chron. 20:2; Ezek. 27:22; 
28:13). 

6. Teemimf (Gr. ng//, value, price), in various 
forms, as; paphnyog (bar-oo'-tim-os), selling at a* 
great price (Matt. 26:7); Hrt/wr (tjt'4ee-tno») 9 held 
in high honor (1 Pet. 2:4); Mngog (ec-$ot'*ee.mos) t 
“ like precious,” i. e., equally efficient, faith (2 Pet. 
1:1 only); rigtog (tim'-ee-os, valuable) is used to 
denote value, e. g., “precious stones” (1 Cor. 3: 
12, R. V. “ costly ”), fruit of the earth (James 5:7), 
faith (1 Pet. 1:7), blood of Christ (v. 19 and 2:7); 
in the latter passage, “he is precious,” the R. V, 
is, “For you therefore which believe is the pre- 
ciousness,” probably of which the apostle had 
been speaking; the promises as of great value be¬ 
cause of their influence upon the believer’s char¬ 
acter (2 Pet. 1:4). 

7. Pol-oo-tel-ace / (Gr. n ohvr elf ft, great and costly), 
requiring great outlay, as the ointment (Mark 14:31 

_ - J —. / \ m?_ . n A i TT _ _ _1 T”! TT il ,1 Yl\ 

ui j_ini, av. y . turn xt, v * vusbiy j m 

PRECIOUS STONES. For discussion of 
these in detail, see Mineral Kingdom. 

The precious stones mentioned in the Bible am 
some twenty in number, and have been given by 
the English translators names, which have definite 
applications in modern jewelry and mineralogy. 
But in only a few cases is it at all probable that 
we can really identify the stones of the original 
with those named in the translations. An immense; 
amount of profitless conjecture has been spent in 
the attempt to determine the stones of the high 
priests’ breastplate, of the Tyrian royal treasures,, 
and of other Old Testament references—in the 
case of the Apocalyptic vision of the heavenly- 
city, there is less, though considerable uncertainty. 
The reason for this lies chiefly in the fact that 
only within recent times, since chemistry and min¬ 
eralogy have become accurate sciences, has any 
precise meaning attached to the names of gems. 
The two great classical authorities, Theophvastua. 
and Pliny, illustrate this fact most clearly, and 
show that—as was indeed inevitable in the ab¬ 
sence of both physics and chemistry, as we know 
them—nil sorts of stones of generally similar as¬ 
pect were usually included under a single name ; 

if different in color, would be classed as distinct 
stones. 

For nil flip Old Testament, gpms^ wp may pnsa 
over the conjectures of various commentators, 
and place our main dependence on the LXX,, 
Josephus, and the Vulgate. The seventy trans¬ 
lators at Alexandria were men of culture and of 
care; and the great work of Theophrastus (On. 
Minerals, ire pc Tiidov), was then recently prepared, 
and gave the best account that the ancient world 
possessed. Of course it was known and accessible 
to Alexandrian scholars; and we may feel sure 
that the translators must have used it freely, and 
given us the best Greek equivalents then possible 
for the Hebrew terms. The New Testament being, 
altogether in Greek, the whole question resolved. 

uccii [J uiuLieu ny iiilu ftoctn uumug Lite uiumnn 
equivalents of the Theophrastian names. This is. 
fairly possible for the New Testament, but in the 
Old Testament so much obscurity surrounds the 
menning of the ancient Hebrew terms, that the 
uncertainty is extreme as to how far the Greek 









PRECIOUS STONES 


version conforms to the original sense. The notes 
of some of the rabbis and Targums, and the allu¬ 
sions of Josephus (himself a priest) to the stones 
of the breastplate, which was in existence in his 
time, and which he must have been familiar with, 
also have value. Jerome, too, must have seen it 
in the temple of Concord at Rome. All other 
commentators have dealt merely in learned guess¬ 
work. The Hebrew words, with their several ren¬ 
derings in the LXX, the Vulgate, and the two 
English versions, ore arranged in h table appended 
to this article, so that all the passages may lie seen 
together and the various translations compared. 
The last column gives also the marginal readings 
tn the U. V, whenever they differ from the text. 
In treating of the Scripture allusions (sec J!in- 
eual Kingdom) to precious stones in detail, we 
must distinguish between two different kinds of 
references—those in which the gems are spoken 


of directly as articles used for ornament or sought 
Tor their value, and those In which they are men¬ 
tioned only by way oF comparison or illustration. 
The stones of the breastplate and the treasures in 
the markets and palaces of Tyre, fall under the 
first head; but those named in comparison with 
wisdom, in the book of Proverbs, and yet more 
tliuse used in the attempt to describe visions of 
the divine glory, in Ezekiel, or or the heavenly 
city, in Revelation, fall under the second group. 
In the first we may seek to identify the atones 
meant; m the second the inspired writer is striv¬ 
ing for words to convey impressions of supernat¬ 
ural glory, to H describe the indeseriliable." Hero 
our aim should bo to grasp the general idea meant 
to he convoyed rather limn to seek specific identi¬ 
fication of the minerals referred to in the attempt. 
Tins distinction will aid in the consideration of 
the subject, and should be borne in mind. 


Reference. 

Hebrew. 

LXX. 

Vulgate. 

A. V. 

TEXT. 

R. V. 

MARGIN. 

Gen. 2:12 

onis 

7ddoq o Trpaaivog 

lapis onychi- 







nus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod. 24:10 


{TMTtpEtpog 

1. sapphirinus 

sapphire 

sapphire 


Exod. 25:7 


K oapdtov 

1. onychinus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod. 28:9 


apapaydov 

L onychinus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod. 28:17 

try* 

a&pdtoit 

sard ins 

enrdius 

sardius 

ruby 

Exod. 28:17 

ITlD© 

t : ■ 

rtmA&op 

topiutius 

topaz. 

topaz 


Exod. 28:17 

« V V t 

o/iofi&ytioc 

smaragdoa 

carbuncle 

carbuncle 

emerald 

Exod. 28:18 


av&pag 

carbnncuUis 

emerald 

emerald 

carbuncle 

Exod. 28:18 

TED 

(T&wfawcg 

sapphires 

sapphire 

sapphire 


Exod. 28:18 



jus pis 

diamond 

diamond 

sardonyx 

Exod. 28:19 


btylptov 

ligurintn 

ligure 

jacinth 

amber 

Exod. 28:19 

■iaiij 

axarrig 

achates 

agate 

agate 


Exod. 28:19 

tiubriN 

T T ; — 

UpWvGT&g 

amethyst us 

amethyst 

amethyst 


Exod. 28:20 


Xpva6\iQoq 

ehrysolithus 

beryl 

beryl 

chalcedony 

Exod. 28:20 

Dirt!: 

j3tjph?2(oi> 

onychinus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod. 28:20 

n 

V l 1 

ovfaxtov 

beryl his 

jasper 

jasper 


Exod. 35:9 

Dire 

Pr. oapdtov 

L onychinos 

onyx 

onyx 


Exod. 35:27 

Dtiiz: 

X apapaydov 

1. onychinos 

ojiyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Exod. 39:6 

Di 

X opapdydov 

L onychinos 

onyx 

onyx 


Exod.39:10-13 


(precisely as 

28:17-20 aba 

ve, in all) 



1 Chron. 29:2 

Drill: 

X. ooap 

h onychinos 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Job 28:16 

Dri'u: 

bvv£ 

hsurdonyehus 

onyx 

onyx 

beryl 

Job 28:16 

‘TED 

actKfejpog 

sapphires 

sapphire 

sapphire 


Job 28:18 

nimr 

T 

fttrktpa 

excel aa 

corat 

coral 


Job 28:18 


yafiig 

eminent! it 

pearls 

cry still 


Job 28:18 

D’MB 

EtiMTara 

occulta 

mines 

rubies 

red coral,or pearlA 

Job 28:19 

nrtps 

tq-q£io V 

topuziua 

topaz 

topaz 


Prov. 3:16 

D^p-is 

ViQol TroAvrelol 

nunc da opibus 

rubies i 

rubies 

red coral,or pearls 

Prov. 8:11 


Xtdot iro’kvTeTioi 

eunetjs pre- 







ciosfssimis 

rubies 

rubies 

red coral,or pearls 
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R. V, 

Reference. 

Hebrew. 

LXX. 

Vulgate. 

A. V. 



TEXT. 

MARGIN- 






Prov. 20:15 

D^rrs 

TT/^Oog iowrdnjp 

multitude 






gemmarum 

rubies 

rubies 

red coral,or pearls 

Prov. 31:10 

drp:s 

A. TroAnreAoi 

proeulet de ul- 







timis finibus 

rubies 

rubies 

red coral,or pearls 

Cant. 5:14 

ro-’iihn 

* i - 

Oafujir 

hyacinth i 

beryl 

beryl 

topaz 

Cant. 5:14 

an’B? 

Giln^Lpt^ 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 


Isa. 54:11 

o^eo 

aarr^hpog 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 


Isa. 54:12 

ism 

laaKig 

jaspis 

agates 

rubies 


Isa. 54:12 

n^s 

A. KpvaraXkov 

1. sculptos 

carbuncles 

carbuncles 


Jer. 17:1 

W5 

ow|< adaptiVTi- 

vmgue ndn- 


diamond 




V(a> 

mantino 

diamond 


T ,q vn A ■ *7 

taws 

Fv-vnuftnaav 

I'iThinnnrlinvps 







ebore antique 

rubies 

rubies 

coral 

Lam. 4:7 

TBO 

Gairtpetpog 

sapphirus 

sap pi lire 

sapphire 


Ezek. 1:4 

bn® n 

rfkkKTpov 

electrum 

amber 

amber 

electrum 

Ezek. 1:16 

UTlB'in 

QcipaeiQ 

quasi visio 


beryl 



: - 

mnris 

beryl- 


Ezek. 1:26 

TEp 

A. guttle ipov 

}. sapphirinus. 

sapphire 

sapphire 


Ezek. 1:27 

braiun 

7}?i£KTpOV 

electrum 

amber 

amber 

electrum 

Ezek. 3:9 

"vpu: 

Kparatdrepov 







7T erpaq 

adamantem 

adamant 

adamant 


Ezek. 8:2 

b?3iun 

yXeKTpov 

electrum 

amber 

amber 

electrum 

Ezek. 10:1 

TESD 

A. Gairfyeipov 

1. sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 


Ezek. 10:9 


A. avOpanoq 

\. chrysolithi 

beryl 

beryl 

stone of Tarshish 

Ezek. 27:16 

19- 

ara/cry 

gem mam 

emerald 

emerald 

carbuncle 

Ezek. 27:16 

nia&n 

'P apod 

sericum 

coral 

coral 


Ezek. 27:16 

tstj 

X°PX°P 

chodchod 

agate 

rubies 


Ezek. 28:13 

V 

dapthov 

sardius 

m rdius 

sardiua 

ruby 

Ezek. 28:13 

nr® 

TOw6£tQV 

topazius 

topaz 

topaz 


Ezek. 2o;13 

Dbn' 

Gp&fXiySpq 

jaspis. 

diamond 

diamond 


"E^plr 9.R-13 


hyfipfjf 

fihry soli thus 

onyx 

hpvvl 

beryl 

chrysolite 

Ezek. 28:13 

Dnfci 


onyx 

onyx 

Ezek. 28:13 

noiii: 

ta&wtq 

bcryllus 

jasper 

jasper 


Ezek. 28:13 

TEO 

XpVGLOV 

sapphirus 

sapphire 

sapphire 


Ezek. 28:13 

10 

Xiyvpiov 

catbimculus 

emerald 

emerald 

carbuncle 

Ezek. 28:13 


axarrjq 

smarngdus 

carbuncle 

carbuncle 

emerald 



apkdvGroq 

XpvooXidoq 







firjpvXXiov 

ovvx iov 





Ban. 10:6 

■arip-iFi 

dapGtq 

ehrysollthus 

beryl 

beryl 


Zech. 7:12 

Wui 

(no noun) 

inhmiautem 

adamant 

adamant 





stone 

stone 



Upon examining the table the following results 
appear: 

1. That there is general agreement as to 
topaz (i, chrysolite); sapphire (i. e., lapis 

lazuli) ■ amethyst, and agate* 


2. That although rendered with such sin¬ 
gular variety by the LXX, is almost uniformly 
translated o>ujx or htpin onycfdnu s by Jerome in 
the Vulgate, mill once lapU ^ardonycIm^ i which Is 
nearly the same— thus agree!tig with Josephus, 
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3. That most of the other words are uncertain. 

In regard to the problematical which is 

so variously given in the LXX, and by Jerome 
generally rendered chrymlilhw (L 0., our topaz), 
and once hyacinthns (i, e,, sapphire), his transla¬ 
tion of it in Ezck. I: Hi — ,l quasi vkio mans "— is 
interesting in support of the English rendering 
bt rul t or Luther's suggestion of turquoise. 

4 . That there seems no foundation for the 
translation rubies for D^jS; both Jerome and 
the LXX use indefinite terms implying precious 
objects—always plural—ami the meaning is prob¬ 
ably pearls, though the passage in Lamentations 
does denote redness, and the word may have meant 
hath of garnet, camdbin, or red coral, perhaps 
including both beads and pearls, or it may refer 
to the rare and precious pink pearls of the Red 
Sea. 

5. That between and as denoting 

emerald and carbuncle, the confusion seems hope¬ 
less. The two gems were perfectly familiar, as we 
know from ancient jewelry; but the words seem 
to have become, in some singular way, confounded 
before the time of the LXX. 

6. That the passage in Ezck. 28:13 shows dif¬ 
ferences of text in the list of stones, us also ap¬ 
pears at some points in the account of the breast¬ 
plate; and that it is very possible that some of 
the confusion of terms may be due to causes of 
this kind, that cannot now be cleared up.—D. S. M. 

PREDESTINATION. See Election, Sov¬ 
ereignty of God. 

PREFER. See Glossary. 
PREPARATION (fir. itapamsv% } par*a$k- 

yoo~ay* t a making ready ); in the Jewish sense, the 
day of preparation (Matt. 27:02; Mark 15:42; Luke 
23:54; John 10:31) was the day on which the Jews 
made the necessary preparation to celebrate a 
Sardatii (q. v.) or festival (q. v.). 

PRESBYTERY (Gr. ffptu}3\f~iffiQv A pres-boo- 
ter'-ee-on\ the order or body of elders (1 Tim. 4: 
14), mentioned in connection with Lite ordination 
of Timothy. See Elders, Ordination. 

PRESENCE (Heb. njS, paw-neh\ face). Je¬ 
hovah’s promise to Moses was 11 My presence shall 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest" (Exod. S3: 
I t). “ The presence (/W) of Jehovah is Jehovah 
in his own personal presence, and is identical with 
the * angel 1 in whom the mime of Jehovah was 
(23:20, 21), and who is therefore called in Isa. 63:9 
‘the angel of his presence’ (/ace)” (K. and D., 
Com.). 

PRESENT. See Gift. 

PRESENTLY. See Glossary. 

PRESIDENT (Chald. ^D, saw-rake\ for the 
Heb, "1EJ®, shodan\ and used only in Dan., ch. 6). 
According to Dan. 0:2, Darius not only appointed 
one hundred and twenty satraps for all the prov¬ 
inces and districts of Ids kingdom, but lie also 
placed the whole body of satraps under a govern¬ 
ment consisting of three presidents, who should 
reckon with the individual satraps. This trium- 
vlmte, or higher authority of three, was also not 
newly instituted by Darius, but already existed in 


the Chaldean kingdom under Belshazzar (5:7), and 
was only continued by Darius, Daniel was one of 
the triumvirate, 

PRESS. See Oil, 2; Wine Press. 

PRESS is used (Mark 2:4; 5:27, 30; Luke 8: 
19, 45 ;* 19:3) in the modern sense of crowd. 

PRESS FAT (Heb. ^I!£, yeh'-keb } trough ), the r 
vat Into which the juice flowed when pressed out 
of the grapes (Hag. 2:16). See Glossary, Wine 
Piu&h. 

PRESUMPTUOUS, PRESUMPTUOUS¬ 
LY, Presumption is the act of taking upon one’s 
self more than good sense and propriety warrant; 
excessive boldness or overcordidence in thought 
and conduct, In Scripture we have several Me** 
brew words and one Greek word thus rendered: 

1. Zood (Heb. I’ll, to sceihc; figurative, to be 
insolent)^ spoken mostly of those who knowingly 
and purposely violate the commands of God and 
commit sin (Exod. 21:14; Deut. 1:43; 17:13), 

2. Zade (Heb. ^T, arrogant; l p‘lT j zaw-donc', 
arrogance); as presumptuous sin a (Fait, 19:13); of 
resistance to priest or judge through pride, iS Re¬ 
sistance to the priest look place when anyone was 
dissatisfied with his interpretation of the law; to 
the judge, when anyone was discontented with 
the sentence that was passed on the basis of the 
law. Such refractory conduct was to be punished 
with death, as rebellion against God," 

3. Yawd (Heb. "T), hand. InXum. 15:30 “pre¬ 
sumptuously 11 is the synonym for “with a high 
hand," i. e., so that one who raised his hand, as 
it were, against Jehovah, or noted in open rebel¬ 
lion against him, blasphemed God and was to be 
cut off (comp. Geu. 17:14), 

4. Tol-ruay-tac/ (Gr. roApr/rfo, darhtg\ spoken 
(2 Pot. 2:10) of those who were self-wilted, licen¬ 
tious, and despising authority. 

Generally, presumptuous si m (Psa. 19:13) are 
those committed with knowledge (John 15:22), 
deliberation and contrivance (Pruv. 6:14; Psa. 
36:4), obstinacy (Jcr, 44:16; Deni, 1:43), inatten¬ 
tion to the remonstrances of conscience (Acta 7:51), 
opposition to the dispensations of Providence 
(2 Clirom 28:22), and repeated commission of the 
same sin (Psa. 78:17), 

PRETENCE (Or, prof'.a$.i$ T $haw) f 

under color as though they would, etc. (Matt. 23: 
14; Murk 12:40; Phil. 1:8). It is rendered doak 
{L These 2:5), where Paul flays that ho never u at 
any time used flattering words,. , . nor a cloak of 
covetousness; 11 ilic meaning being that he had 
never used his apostolic office in order to disguise 
or to hide avaricious designs. 

PRETORIUM (Or. n-patuliptov^ fra/tee-fo'- 
ree-on l Murk 15:16), The word denotes: 1, The 
headquarters in a Roman camp, Lhe tent of the 
commandor-1 11 -chief. 2. The palace In which the 
governin' or procurator of a province resided. At 
Jerusalem It was the magnificent palace which 
Herod the Great built for himself, and which the 
Roman procurators Becin to have occupied when¬ 
ever they came from Caesarea Lo Jerusalem on 
public business. The same word is rendered in 
the A. V. “ common hall ” (Matt. 27:27); “ palace ” 








PREVENT 
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(Phil. 1:13); “hall of judgment” (John 18:28); 
“judgment hall” (John 18:28, 33; 19:9; Acts 
23:35). 

The pro tori uni in Rome (Phil. 1:13) was prob¬ 
ably the quarters of the imperial bodyguard, the 
pretorian cohort , which had been built for it by 
Tiberius. Ramsey (St. Paul the Traveler , p. 357) 
says: “The pretorium is the whole body of per¬ 
sons connected with sitting in judgment, the 
supreme imperial court, doubtless in this case the 
prefect or both prefects of the Pretorian Guard, 
representing the emperor in his capacity as the 
fountain of justice, together with the assessors 
and high officers of the court.” 

PREVENT. See Glossary. 

PREY. See Spoil. 

PRICE. In addition to its usual meaning of 
a stated sum asked for anything price has the 
meaning of wages (Zech. 11:12). 

PRICK. (1) The rendering (Num, 33:55) of 
Heb. sake, a briar or thorn; and so the ex¬ 
pression “pricks in your eyes,” etc., means to suf¬ 
fer the most painful injuries; and (2) of the Gr. 
Kevrpov (ken'-tron), a goad (q. v.). See Glossary. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD. 

priesthood connects itself, in all its forms, pure 
or corrupted, with the consciousness, always more 
or less distinct, of sin. Men feel that they 
have broken a law. The power above them is 
holier than they are, and they dare not approach 
it. They crave for the intervention of some one 
whom they can think of as likely to be more ac¬ 
ceptable than themselves. He must offer up their 
prayers, thanksgivings, sacrifices. He becomes 
their representative in “things pertaining unto 
God.” He may become also (though this does 
not always follow) the representative of God to 
man. The functions of the priest and prophet 
may exist in the same person. 

In pre-Mosaic times the office of priest was oc¬ 
cupied by the father of a family (comp. Job 1:5), 
or the head of a tribe for his own family or tribe. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob built altars, offered 
sacrifices, purified and consecrated themselves and 
iheir households (ieu. 12:7 ; 13:18; 26:25; 33:20; 
35:1, 2). Melchizedek combined kingship and 
priesthood in his own person (14:18). Jethro is 
not merely the spiritual, but also the civil head of 
Midian (Exod. 2:16; 3:1). 

In Egypt the Israelites came into contact with a 
priesthood of another kind, and that contact must 
have been for a time a very close one. The mar¬ 
riage of Joseph with the daughter of the priest of 
On—a priest, as we may infer by her name, of 
the goddess Neith (Gen. 41:45)—the special favor 
which he showed to the priestly caste in the years 
of famine (47:26), the training of Moses in the 
palace of the Pharaohs, probably in the colleges 
and temples of the priests (Acts 7:22)—all this 
must have impressed the constitution, the dress, 
the outward form of life upon the minds of the 
iawgiver and his contemporaries. There is scarcely 
any room for doubt that a connection of some kind 
existed between the Egyptian priesthood and that 
of Israel. The latter was not indeed an outgrowth 
or imitation of the former, for the one was “of 


the earth earthy,” while the other was ethical and 
spiritual. 

PRIESTHOOD, HEBREW. 1. Name. 

(Heb. IvP, ko-hane ', one officiating ; Gr. lepers, 
hee-er-yooce' .) There is no consensus of opinion 
as to the etymology of the Heb. ko-hane ', but the 
supposition of Bahr (Symbolik, ii, 15). in connect¬ 
ing it with an Arabic root=^ jj? (to draw near), 
answers most nearly to the received usage of the 
word. In the precise terminology of the law it is 
used of one who may “ draw near ” to the divine 
presence (Exod. 19:22 ; 30:20), while others re¬ 
main afar off, and is usually applied to the sons of 
Aaron. It is, however, used in a wider sense 
when it is applied to Melchizedek (Gen. 14:18), 
Potipherali (41:45), Jethro (Exod. 2:16), and to the 
priests mentioned in Exod. 19:22, who exercised 
priestly functions before the appointment of 
Aaron and his sons. These last owed their posi¬ 
tion as priests to natural superiority of rank' 
either as firstborn or as elders. 

In 2 Sam. 8:18 there is a case of great difficulty 
-—the sons of David are described as priests (Heb. 
kohanim , A. V. “ chief rulers,” R. V. “ priests ”). 
This conjecture is offered (McC. and S., Cyc ., s. v.): 

1 - niri -hiS*Sini 8“ft i n V t- - niAm it itti j fc nvi" 

to distinctively priestly acts, such as burning in¬ 
cense (Num. 16:40 ; 2 Cliron. 26:18), but to an hon¬ 
orary, titular priesthood. To wear the ephod in 
processions (2 Sam. 6:14), at the time when this 
was the special badge of the order (1 Sam. 22:18), 
to join the priests and Levites in their songs and 
dances, might have been conceded, with no devia¬ 
tion from the law, to the members of the royal 
house.” 

K. and D. (Com., in loc.) explain as follows: 
“David’s sons were confidants, not priests, domes¬ 
tic priests, court chaplains, or spiritual advisers, 
but as the title is explained in the corresponding 
text of the Chronicles (18:17), when the title had 
become obsolete, ‘chief about the king’ (marg. 
‘at the hand of the king 5 ). The correctness of 
this explanation is placed beyond the reach of 
doubt by 1 Kings 4:5, where the kohanc is called, 
by way of explanation, 1 the king’s friend. 5 These 
koJianif/i, LhereXurb, were Llie king’s cuniiuemnu 
advisers. 55 

2. Essential Idea of Priesthood. Moses 
furnishes us with the key to the idea of Old Testa¬ 
ment priesthood in Num. 16:5, which consists of 
three elements—the being chosen or set apart for 
Jehovah as his own, the being holy, and the being 
allowed to come or bring near. The first ex¬ 
presses the fundamental condition, the second the 
qualification, the third the function of the priest¬ 
hood. According to Exod. 19:5, sq., it is upon 
these three elements that the character of the 
whole covenant people fs based, They were chosen 
to be God 5 a peculiar people (DeuL 7:G) T a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation (ace Exod, lflel-C), 
Their sin fulness, however, proven led Us mi ti na¬ 
tion; and when brought before Jehovah at Sinai 
they could not endure the immediate presence of 
God, and begged Moses to act as their mediator 
(20:18, sq.). In order to maintain fellowship 
between the holy God and the sinful nation; 
to have the people’s gifts and sacrifices brought 
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before God, on the one hand, and God’s gifts, 
mercy, salvation, and blessing conveyed to the 
people on the other, the Aaronic priesthood was 
instituted. God, by an act of free favor, com¬ 
mitted the priesthood to one particular family— 
that of Aaron (28:1), which priesthood they re¬ 
ceived as a gift (Num. 18:7). In like manner the 
whole tribe of Levi was assigned to the priests as 
their servants and assistants (see Levites). This 
■divine preference was confirmed by the miracle of 
the budding rod (Num., 17:1, sq.), and the priest¬ 
hood as a heritage to the descendants of Aaron. 
The qualification , viz., holiness, was represented in 
•outward form by the act of consecration and the 
robes of office. 

The functions were shown by the fellowship with 
.Jehovah into which the priests were allowed to 
•enter in the course of the various acts of worship. 
Holiness is essential to fellowship with God, and 
Aaron and his sons, no less than the people whom 
they were to represent before God, were stained by 
;sin. As the sanctity imparted to them by their 
■consecration, their official robes, and other legal 
requirements, which fitted them to serve at the 
at liar, was only of an outward character, it follows 
that these could only have had a symbolical mean¬ 
ing, It wan doubtless intended that they should 
symbolize, on the one hand, the sinless character 
of the human priesthood, and on the other serve 
ras a type of the perfect priesthood of the true 
and eternal High Priest. 

3. Priests. (1) Selection. God selected as 
^priests the sons (descendants) of Aaron (Exod. 6: 
18, 20; 28:1), but two of his sons, Nadab and 
Abilin, died without issue, having been put to 
death for burning strange fire upon the altar (Lev. 
10:1, eq.) ? the priesthood was invested in the de- 
'scendimts of Aaron’s two other sons, Eleazur and 
Ithamnr (10:0). The selection went still further, 
for among those all were disqualified wlm had 
any physical defect or infirmity—the blind, lame, 
fiat-nosed (q. v.), limbs unduly long (unshapely), 
bra I; e:i - foo i oil, broken ! mlided, c rot>k ed- bnc k cd, 
'lean and stunted, blemish of the eye, affected with 
scurvy, scab of any kind of eruption, stones broken. 
'These, however, were supported, as the other 
priests (21:17—23); for no one whose legitimate 
birth entitled him to admission could be excluded. 

In later times the Sanhedrin inquired into the 
igenoidogy of the candidate, sitting daily for this 
purpose in the u Hall of Polished Stones.” If he 
failed to satisfy the court about his perfect legiti¬ 
macy the candidate was dressed and veiled in 
■black, and permanently removed. If his geneal¬ 
ogy was satisfactory inquiry was next made as to 
any physical defects, of which Maimonides enu¬ 
merates a hundred and forty that permanently and 
twenty-two which temporarily disqualified for the 
■exercise of Lin* priestly office. Those who stood 
the twofold test were dressed in white raiment, 
and their names properly inscribed. To this 
.pointed allusion is made in Rev. 3:6. 

The age for entering the priesthood is not men¬ 
tioned, but it whs probably from twenty-live years 
■(Nilrn, 8:24) to thirty years (4:3, 28, SO, 35, 47), 

(2) Support. On their settlement in Canaan 
the priestly families had thirteen Levitical cities as¬ 
signed to them, with “suburbs,” or pasture grounds 


(Josh. 21:13-19). In addition the following were 
their chief sources of maintenance: 1. One tenth 
of the tithes paid to the Levites by the people 
(Lev. 23:10), partly in the raw state, as wheat, 
barley, grapes, fruits (Deut. 18:8), and partly as 
prepared for consumption, as wine, oil, flour, etc. 
(Lev. 23:17), and even to the first fruits of sheep 
shearing (Deut. 18:4). 2. A special tithe every 

third year (14:28; 26:12). 8. The redemption 

money of the firstborn, of which those of the 
human race were redeemed for five shekels (Nnm. 
18:16); those of unclean beasts redeemed by a 
sum fixed by the priest, with n fifth part of the 
value added (Lev. 27:27); those of clean beasts 
were not redeemed, but offered in sacrifice, the 
priest receiving the wave breast and the right 
shoulder (Num. 18:17, 18). 4. The redemption 

money paid for men or things specially dedicated 
to the Lord (Lev., ch. 27). 6. A percentage of 

the spoil (q. v.) of war (Num. 31:25-47). 6. The 
show broad, the flesh of the offerings (see Sacri¬ 
fices, and Num. 18:8-14; Lev. 6:26, 29; 7:6-10). 
Their income, which even under the most favor¬ 
able circumstances must have been moderate, de¬ 
pended largely upon the varying religious state of 
the nation, since no law existed by which either 
payment of tithes or any other offering could be 
enforced. And yet the law obviously was in¬ 
tended to provide against the dangers of a caste 
of pauper priests. 

(3) Dress. When not in actual service neither 
the priests, nor even the high priest, wore a 
distinctive dress; but when ministering in the 
sanctuary the priests were required to wear the fol¬ 
lowing official dress: Drawers, i. e., short breeches 
(Exod. 28:42), reaching only from the loins to the 
thighs, and made of linen (39:28); a long coat 
with sleeves, made of fine diapered linen 
(ver. 27); a variegated girdle , woven of the same 
four colors as were in the veil hung before the 
holy place (ver. 29); a cap of linen, and probably 
resembling in shape the inverted calyx of a flower. 
They had nothing on their feet, as they were not 
allowed to tread the sanctuary without having 
their feet bare (see Exod. 3:5 ; Josh. 5:16). The 
additional dress of the high priest is given in 
Pkiest, the High, 

(4) Duties. The functions of the priesthood 
were very clearly defined by the Mosaic law, and 
remained substantially the same, whatever changes 
might be brought about in their social position 
and organization. The duties prescribed in Exodus 
and Leviticus are the same as those recognized in 
Chronicles and Ezekiel. These functions could 
be entered upon the eighth day of the service of 
consecration (Lev. 9:1). They were such as per¬ 
tained to “ a coming nigh the vessels of the sanc¬ 
tuary and the altar ” (Num. 18:3): 1. In the holy 
place , to burn incense on the golden altar, morning 
and evening; clean and trim lamps and light them 
every evening; put showbread on the table every 
Sabbath (Exod. 30:7, 8; 27:21; Lev. 24:5-8). 
2. In the court , to keep the fire constantly burning 
on the altar of burnt offering (Lev. 6:9, 13), clear 
away ashes from the Altai 1 (vers. 10, 11), offer the 
morning and evening sacrifices (Exod. 29:38-44), 
bless Urn people after the daily sacrifice (Lev. 9: 
22 ; Num. 0:23-27), wave different portions of the 
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sacrifice, sprinkle the blood, and put various parts 
of the victim upon the altar and see to their burn¬ 
ing, to blow the silver trumpets (q. v.J and the 
jubilee horn at particular festival seasons. 3. Gen¬ 
erally, to inspect unclean persons, especially lepers, 
and, when so warranted, to declare them clean 
(Num. 6:22, sq.; chaps. 13, 14); to administer the 
oath of purgation to the woman accused of adul¬ 
tery (5:15); to appraise things dedicated to the 
sanctuary (Lev. 27:2, sq.). 4. Finally , to instruct 

the people in the law, to act as a high court of 
appeals in any difficult case (Deut. 17:8, sq. ; 19: 
17; 21:5), and in times of war to address the 
troops, if deemed necessary, before going into 
action (Dent. 20:2, sq.). The large number of 
offerings brought up to the sanctuary at the festival 
times taxed the strength and endurance of the 
priests to such an extent that the Levites had to 
be called in to help them (2 Chron. 29:34 ; 35:14). 

(5) Consecration, (Heb. kaw-dash% to 

make clean .) The ceremony of the consecration of 
the high priest, as well as the ordinary priests, to 
their office is prescribed in Exod. 29:1-34 (comp. 
Exod. 40:12-15; Lev., ch. 8); and in the case of 
Aaron and his sons it was performed by Moses 

(Lev. 8:1-36). The candidate for consecration 

was conducted to the door of the tabernacle, and 
had his body washed with water; was invested 
with the official dress; was anointed with the 
holy oil (see Ojl), which in the case of the high 
priest, was, according to tradition, poured upon the 
head; but in the case of the other priests it was 
merely smeared upon the forehead. In the conse¬ 
cration of Aaron and his sons the fact of anoint¬ 
ing is not expressly mentioned, although it had 
been commanded (Exod. 28:41; 40:15), and the 
performance of it taken for granted (Lev. 7:36 ; 
10:7; Mum. 3:3). 

A sacrificial service followed, with Moses officia¬ 
ting as priest. The sacrifice consisted of one young 
bullock for a sin offering , one ram for the burnt 
offering , the ram of consecration , a basket of un¬ 
leavened bread, unleavened cakes kneaded in oil, 
and thinner unleavened cakes sprinkled with oil. 

m-u-i _ -_ j- - J /'Tii 4 on i \ xi 
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laid their hands upon the head of the bullock, 
which was then slaughtered, and its blood sprin¬ 
kled upon the horns of the altar of burnt offering, 
the rest being poured upon the ground at its base. 
The fat of the viscera, caul of tho liver, the two 
kidneys with their fat, were consumed upon the 
altar; while the skin, flesh, and dung were burned 
without the camp. 

The ram for the burnt offering was then brought, 
and, after the hands of those being consecrated 
were laid upon its head, it was offered as in the 
case of other burnt offerings (see Sacrifice). 
Then came the offering of the ram of consecra¬ 
tion. The hands of the consecrated were laid 
upon its head, it was slaughtered by Moses, who 
sprinkled some of its blood upon the tip of the 
right ear ol Aaron and Ins sons, upon their right 
thumbs, and upon the great toe of their right 
feet, the rest being sprinkled upon the altar. 
Then he took the fat, the rump, the fat of the 
viscera, the caul of the liver, the two kidneys, 
with their fat, the right shoulder of this ram of 


consecration ; and along with these an unleavened 
cake, a cake of oiled bread, a thin cake sprinkled 
with oil, and laid them upon the fat and the 
right shoulder. Placing these altogether on the 
hands of Aaron, he waved them before Jehovah. 
Alter this the whole was burned upon the altar. 

The breast of the ram—the priest’s portion—he 
now waved before Jehovah, afterward sprinkling 
some of the anointing oil and blood upon the 
priests and their garments. This concluded the 
ceremony. The remainder of the flesh was cooked 
by Aaron and his sons at the door of the taber¬ 
nacle and eaten by them. Any portion remaining 
till the next day was burned. The consecration 
service lasted seven days (Exod. 29:35 ; Lev. 8:33, 
sq.), the sacrifice being repeated each day. 
Meantime those being consecrated were not 
allowed to leave the sanctuary (Lev. 8:35). 

After the consecration services, the consecrated, 
whether high priest or ordinary priest, were re¬ 
quired to offer a special meat offering of one 
tenth ephah of flour. This was kneaded with oil 
and baked in separate pieces—one half being 
offered in the morning and the other in the even¬ 
ing, wholly burned upon the altar (6:19-23). On 
the-eighth-d ay of- consecration,- the- exerurse- o f—the - 
priestly function was begun by the newly conse¬ 
crated in the offering of a calf for a sin offering, 
and a ram for a burnt offering, for themselves. 
This was immediately followed by the offering of 
sacrifices for the people (9:1, sq.). 

(6) Regulations. Above all Israel, the priests, 
whom Jehovah had chosen out of the whole- 
nation to be the custodians of Ills sanctuary, and 
had sanctified to that end, were to prove them¬ 
selves the consecrated servants of God in their do¬ 
mestic lives and sacred duties. They were not to-' 
defile themselves by touching the dead, excepting 
such as formed part of one’s immediate family, as 
his mother, father, son, daughter, brother, or sis¬ 
ter who was still living with him as a virgin (Lev. 
21:1-6); by signs of mourning (vers. 10-12; the- 
wife, though not mentioned, is probably included 
ill the pnTaSGj ** lilS kill that IS H68.“ ulitG IlIiTi/ j ^ 
by marriage with a public prostitute, a “ profane ” 
woman (a uenoured maid;, or a uivurced woman 
i. e., any person of notoriously immoral life. Such 
marriage would be irreconcilable with the holi- 
nc^s of the priesthood (Lev 21'7- 9) * but he might 
marry a virgin (ver. 14), or the widow of a priest 
(Ezek. 44:22). Licentious conduct on the part of 
any of their own daughters was punished by the 
offenders being burned to death (Lev. 21:9), If they 
should happen, unwittingly or unavoidably, to have 
contracted Levitical uncleanness, they were re¬ 
quired to abstain from the holy things until they 
had become legally purified (Lev. 22:2-7); and 
every transgression of the law of Levitical purity 
was regarded as a crime punishable by death 
(22:9). 

Beforeentering the tabernacle the priests washed 
their hands and feet (Exod. 30:17-21; 40:30-32);, 
and during the time ot tlieir administration they 
were to drink no wine or strong drink (Lev. 10:9 ; 
Ezek. 44:21); they were not to shave their heads. 

The priesthood ministering in the temple were 
arranged into “ ordinary ” priests and various* 
officials. Of the latter, besides the high priest 
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were : The Sagan , or suffragan priest, who offici¬ 
ated for the high priest when he was incapacitated, 
and generally acted as his assistant, taking over¬ 
sight of the priests, whence he is called “ second 
priest” (2 Kings 26:18 ; Jer, 52:24); two Katho- 
likin , chief treasurers and overseers; seven Am- 
mar calm, subordinate to the Katholikin t and who 
had chief charge of the gates; and three Gizba- 
rim , or under treasurers. These fourteen officers, 
ranking in the order mentioned, formed the 
standing “council of the temple,” which regulated 
everything connected with the affairs and serv¬ 
ices of the sanctuary. Next in rank were the 
“ heads of each course ” on duty for a week, and 
then the “heads of families” of every course. 
After them followed fifteen overseers; as over¬ 
seer of gates, guards, lots, etc. 

(7) History, The priests, at first, probably 
exercised their functions according to a definite 
principle of alternation, but when in the course of 
time their numbers greatly increased, David 
divided them into twenty-four classes or orders, 
sixteen of them consisting of the descendants of 
Eleazar and eight of the descendants of Ithamar, 
with a president to each class (2 Chron. 36:14; 
Matt. 2:4; Josephus, Ant, xx, 7, 8, etc.). Each 
main division was divided into subdivisions, rang¬ 
ing, according to the Talmud, from five to nine 
for each main division. Each main division and 
subdivision was ruled by a head. The order in 
which the classes took their turn was determined 
by lot a new one being appointed each w r eek to 
conduct the services during that week, beginning 
and ending on the Sabbath (2 Kings 11:9; 2 Chron. 
23:4) These classes are named in 1 Chron. 24. 
In like manner the various duties were assigned 
by lot (Luke 1:9), for which purpose there was a 
special prcefectus sortium (director of lots) in the 
temple According to rabbinical tradition four 
courses returned from captivity, from which 
twenty-four courses were chosen by lot. 

At the disruption of the kingdom, the priests 
and Levites remained with the kingdom of Judah, 
and there alone exercised their functions, occupy¬ 
ing themselves with matters of jurisprudence, and 
instructing the people in the law (2 Chron. 17: 
7-9) King Jehoshaphat created a supreme court 
in Jerusalem (17:7-9), composed of princes, 
Levites, and priests; and so long and so far as 
king and people remained loyal to the law of 
Moses, the priests were highly esteemed and exer¬ 
cised a healthy influence upon the progress and 
development of the theocracy. Apostasy sank 
the priests into immorality, a departure from God, 
and into idol-worship (Hos 6:9; Mic. 3:11; Zeph. 
3:4; Jer. 5:31; 6:13; Ezek. 22.26; Mai., ch. 2). 
The officiating priests occupied rooms immediate¬ 
ly adjoining the temple, while subsequent to the 
exile several priestly families took up their resi¬ 
dence in private houses in Jerusalem (Neh 11: 
10, sq.). 

A few might enter more deeply into the divine 
life, and so receive, like Jeremiah, Zechariah, and 
Ezekiel a special call to the office of a prophet; 
but others, doubtless, served Jehovah with a 
divided allegiance, acting also as priests of the 
high places, sharing in the worship ot Baal (Jer. 
2.8), of the sun and moon* and the host of heaven 


(8:1, 2). Some “ministered before their idols ”* 
in the very temple itself (Ezek. 44:12), and 
allowed others, “uncircumcised in heart and flesh ” 
to join them (v. 7)- They became sensual, covet¬ 
ous, tyrannical, drunkards, and adulterous (Isa. 
28:7, 8; 56:10-12), and their corruption was- 
shared by the prophets (Jer. 5:31; Lam. 4:13; 
Zeph. 3:4). 

Although chastened by the captivity, many of 
the priests repudiating their heathen wives (Ezra. 
10:18, 19) and taking part in the instruction ot 
the people (Ezra 3:2 ; Neh. 8:9-13), the root evil& 
soon reappeared. The work of the priesthood was- 
made the instrument of covetousness, every minis¬ 
terial act being performed for a consideration 
(Mai. 1:10). They “corrupted the covenant of 
Levi” (2:8) and forgot the idea that the priest 
was the messenger of the Lord (2:7). They lost, 
their influence and became “base and contempti¬ 
ble before all the people ” (2:9). “ This, however, 

is not to be understood as implying that the priests 
had now lost all their influence. Politically and 
socially they still occupied the foremost'place 
quite ns much as ever they did ; and by virtue of 
their political standing, in virtue of the powerful 
resources at their command, and, lastly and above- 
all, in virtue of their sacred prerogative . the 
priests continued to have an extraordinary signifi¬ 
cance for the life of the nation.” 

4. Symbolical and Typical. The priestly 
prerogatives and qualifications had an undoubted 
symbolical and typical meaning, which ought to- 
be recognized but not carried to extremes. The 
following brief summary is abridged from Keil, 
(Arch., i, p. 227, sq.): 

(1) Symbolical. 1. Selection. In their be¬ 
ing chosen to be Jehovah's peculiar poiwession, the 
priests had no inheritance in Canaan, the Lord 
himself being their “ part and inheritance ” (Num. 
18:20; Deut. 10:9, etc.). Jehovah, as the Lord of 
the whole earth and owner of Canaan, not only 
supplied sufficient dwellings for them, but also 
assigned an adequate allowance in tithes, first 
fruits, etc. Thus as belonging to Jehovah and 
provided for by him, they were taught to live by 
faith and to regard their whole good ns centering 
in and coming from the Lord. They were also- 
left free to devote themselves exclusively to the 
Lord’s service, to the ministry of his word and 
law, and to their sacred duties. 

2. Holiness. Being holy formed the indis¬ 
pensable condition of approach to God, the Holy 
One Ileneo in the qualifications necessary for 
the priestly office—bodily defect or infirmity being 
regarded as the counterpart of spiritual defects 
and shortcomings—the bodily perfection of the 
priests was not intended merely to be a reflection in 
their persons of the sacredness of their functions 
and ministry, and of the place where they offici¬ 
ated, but rather to symbolize the priest’s spiritual 
blamelessness and sanctification of heart. For 
the same reason every Levitical defilement was to- 
be avoided, and home life and conjugal relations 
were to be such as would show consecration to 
God (Lev. 21:7, sq.). 

3. Consecration, This was the outward sign 
of sanctification. The washing of the body sym¬ 
bolized the purifying of the soul'from the pollu- 
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tion of sin. This negative preparation was suc¬ 
ceeded by the positive impairment of the indis¬ 
pensable requisites for the holy office, viz., the 
dress and the anointing. 

4. Dress. Four is the sacred number signify¬ 
ing the kingdom of God ; and as the dress of the 
ordinary priest consisted of four parts, and that 
of the high priest of twice four, those who wore 
it signified thereby that they were servants of 
that kingdom. 

Color. The predominating color of the dress 
was white, symbolical of glory and holiness (Dam 
I2:fl p 7; 10:5; Each. 9:3; 10:2, 7; Matt. 2S;3; 
llev. 7:9, et£-); and i he priests wearing gar¬ 
ments of that color appeared m the light of holy 
servants of God. 

The breeches , intended to conceal the “flesh of 
nakedness,” the parts having to do with secre¬ 
tions, symbolized the native side of holiness. 

The coat „ onvelnnino- t.hp whnlp hnrlv wnvnn in 


sweet and refreshing juice, and large quantities of 
delicious seeds, were meant to point lo the divine 
law us a sweet and delicious spiritual food, invig¬ 
orating the soul mid refreshing the heart (comp. 
Psu, 19:8-11; 119:24, 43, W r with Dent. HM ; Piov. 
0:8). Wearing the robe, to which this fringe was 
attached, the high priest appeared ns live deposi¬ 
tory and organ of the word, and ho could difeeliv 
approach Jehovah only when dad in the robe of 
God’s word, as the organ of that divine testimony 
on which covenant fellowship with the Lord was 
based. 

Ephod (shoulder-piece) and breastplate. The 
two parts of which the ephod consisted were called 
shoulders. It was upon the shoulder that the 
burden of the office rested, upon it the insignia of 
office was worn (Isa. 22:22). The principal func¬ 
tion of the high priest was to appear before God 
as the reconciling mediator on behalf of the peo- 
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one piece without a seam and forming tins princi¬ 
pal article of dross, indicated spiritual integrity, 
the blamelessne-ss and righteousness in which the 
idea of blessedness and life is realized, while the 
four-cornered form of the cloth of which the coat 
was made was for a sign that the one wearing it 
“Belonged to the kingdom of God. 

Cup. This resembled in shape tiic calyx of a 
flower, and pointed to the blooming character, 
i. e., the fresh vigorous life of him who wore it. 
Hence the priest was forbidden to remove this 
headdress, but was to tie it on, lest it should fall 
off by accident; for, us the cup represented a 
flower, its fulling off would have a significant re¬ 
semblance to the falling of a flower (1 Pet. 1:24; 
Jatpcs 2:10; Vm. 103:15; Isa, 4&6-8). 

Girdle. The girdle put on by an oriental when 
about to do anything in the shape of active work, 
was the priestly sign of service, and typical of the 
towel-girded Christ, who in washing the feet of 
the disciples proved that he u came not to lie nun- 
i s tered u 11 to but to in i 11 i stc r 11 (M ark 10:4 5). Con¬ 
sequently it was of the some colors and wrought 
in the same style a h the Veils of the sanctuary, in 
order to show that the wearer was an office bearer 
and administrator in the kingdom of God 

5. IIigii Priest. In addition to the above the 
high priest had a special dress consisting of four 
.articles. The number twice four was itself an 
indication that bo was the priest of priests?, the 
highest priest of all* The twofold duty of the 
priest to approach in r propitiatory attitude, mid 
to teach the law, was indicated by the dress of 
the high priest. 

. Upper robe. Woven of blue yarn and in one 
piece, this article indicated entimiess of spiritual 
integrity; blue pointing to the heavenly origin and 
character of the office. As every Israelite was to 
wear tassels of blue on the hem of his robe, to 
remind him of the law (Niiiti, 15:3$, sq.), we may 
infer Unit in the fringe of pomegranates arid little 
bells there also lay some reference to the word 
nnd testimony of God ; and that-the tinkling of 
the bells were to be heard by the high priest to 
remind him that his calling was to be the repre¬ 
sentative, guardian, and promulgator of God’s 
.commandments. 

The pomegranates , with their agreeable odor, 


him, lie wore upon the shoulders of the ephod the 
names of the twelve tribes engraven upon two onyx 
stones. . . . The breastplate^ with the names of 
the twelve tribes engraven on precious stones, 
with the Urim and Tlmminim in its pocket, was 
the breafplate of judgment. ■ By this the high 


priest was distinguished as the judicial represent¬ 

ative of Israel, bearing the people upon his heart, 
i. t\, not merely to keep them in mind, but being, 
ns it were, blended together with them by a living 
sympathy, to intercede with them before Jehovah. 

In the Urim and Thummim (q. vj the high priest 
had a medium through which God would com¬ 
municate to him, in every case in which the congre¬ 
gation needed divine light in order to know how 
to act, such a measure of illumination as would 
enable him to maintain or reestablish the rights 
of Israel when they were disputed or infringed 
(Nam. 27:21), 

Headdress. Its, significance was not so much in 
Its being a turban instead of the cap of the or¬ 
dinary priests* as in the dindem with its descrip¬ 
tion, The meaning of this diadem lies in its being 
designated a tratvn (Exud. 29:0; 39:30: Lev. 8;9 : 
also the “ king’s crown,” 2 Sam. 1:10 ; 2 Kings 
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one among ids brethren, the supreme spiritual 
head of the priesthood. This was a holy crown 
bearing the inscription* “Holiness to Johovnh.” 
i. e., holy to the Lord. He who was thus crowned 
was consecrated to Jehovah (Psa. 106:16) and was 
required to wear the budge of his holiness upon 
his forehead. Thu high priest, in virtue of the 
holiness to the Lord conferred upon him, was to 
have the power to bear or take upon himself, and 
so put away the sin that adhered to the people’s 
gifts in consequence of their impurity, in order 
that these gifts might become acceptable to God, 
and they in turn enjoy Ins furor (Esod. 28:38), 

Anointing. Being anointed with oil was &vin- 
bolicul of being endued with the Spirit of God 
(comp. 1 Sam. 10:1, 2; 16:13, sq.; Isa. 61); for the 
oil with its power of giving light, and of awaken¬ 
ing and raising the animal spirits, furnished a 
significant symbol of the Spirit of God as the prin¬ 
ciple of spiritual light and life. 

(2) Typical. “All the requirements necessary 
to qualify for the office of the priest had a typical 
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meaning in the fact that they were insufficient 
duly to sanctify the priests and to constitute them 
mediators between the holy God and the sinful 
people. Freedom from outward defect, cleansing 
of the body, investing with the official robes, nor 
the anointing with oil, could be said to purify the 
inward nature, but only served to represent a state 
of outward purity, without, however, truly and 
permanently producing even this. Consequently, 
the Levitical priests were required to repeat the 
washing of hands and feet every day before en¬ 
tering upon service at the altar or going into the 
holy place. On the Day of Atonement the high 
priest had to offer a sin offering for himself and 
the rest of the priests before he could perform 
similar service for the congregation, and make 
atonement for them before God. If, therefore, a 
priest who was holy, blameless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners was alone qualified to rep¬ 
resent sinners before God, and make atonement 
for them, and if the priests of the Old Testament 
did not really possess these attributes, but could 
only be said to be invested with them in a sym¬ 
bolical form in virtue of certain divine prescrip¬ 
tions and promises, it followed that the various 
regulations as to the qualification of the priests 
for the exercise of the functions intrusted to them 
could have been designed merely as a divine ar¬ 
rangement whereby to foreshadow the nature and 
character of Him who was to be the true priest 
and high priest. Accordingly they must have been 
intended to prepare, the way for the realization of 
the insufficiency of the Levitical priesthood for 
adequately representing the sinful people before 
the holy God, and typically to point to the future 
appearing of the perfect Mediator, who would re¬ 
deem the people of Israel from all sin, invest them 
with true sanctification, and make them a genuine 
kingdom of priests ” (Keil, Arch., ii, p. 240). 

PRIEST, THE HIGH (Heb. inbrr, hak-ko- 
hanethe priest). The high priest formed the 
culminating point in the Israelitish hierarchy. The 
first to fill this high position was Aaron, who was 
succeeded by his eldest (surviving) son, Eleazar. 

1. Selection. The high priest was required 
to satisfy all the necessary conditions of admission 
to the sacred office. Hee PuiKstixomi, IIkhhkw, 3, 1. 

2 . Support. The source of the high priest's 
support was the same as that of the other priests; 
his proportion probably varying according to cir^ 
cm ns unic es (see p. 803). 

3. Dress. As befitted the superior dignity of 
his office, the high priest wove, in addition to the 
ordinary priest’s attire (viz., the coat, breeches, 
girdle, cap), an official dress entirely peculiar to 
himself, consisting of four parts: 

(1) The breastplate (Heb. kho r -sTien), called 
also “the breastplate of judgment” (Exod. 28:15 ; 
29:30), a square piece of cloth made of the same 
material, and wrought in the same fashion as the 
ephod (see below). It was doubled so as to form 
a pocket one span broad. Upon this breastplate 
were twelve precious stones set in gold, and ar¬ 
ranged in four rows, while on the stones were 
engraved the names of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
At each of the four corners was a ring of gold. 
By the two upper rings small chains of wreathed 
(58) 


gold were attached, at the other ends of which 
chains were fastened for the purpose of fastening 
them to the ephod on the shoulders. To the two 
lower rings, again, biue cords (laces) were attached, 
the other ends of which were tied to rings that, 
for this purpose, were fastened to the bottom of 
the front part of the ephod immediately above the 
girdle. In this way the breastplate was securely 
bound to the ephod, and, at the same time, to the 
breast, both above and below, so that, held as it 
jvas by the chains and cords running obliquely in 
opposite directions, it could not possibly get dis¬ 
placed (Exod. 28.13-28; 39:8-21). 

Into the breastplate were put the Urim and 

Tlmmmim (Heb. o o-reem' ve loom - 

meem'), in order that it might be upon Aaron’s 
heart when he went in before the Lord (Exod. 
28:30). Even such early writers as Josephus, 
Philo, and the Rabbins, are unable to furnish any 
precise information as to what the Urim and 
Thmnmim really were. The only Scripture ac¬ 
count given of them is in Exod. 28:30; Lev. 8:8, 
from which it seems very evident that they were 
something of a material nature, which being put 
into the breastplate after the latter had been pre¬ 
pared and put on, formed the medium through 
which the high priest was enabled to ascertain the 
will of Jehovah in regard to any important matter 
affecting the theocracy (Num. 27:21). That the 
Urim and Thummim were placed in the pocket is 
made specially clear from Lev. 8:8, where, in the 
course of dressing himself, Aaron puts on the 
breastplate, and then puts the Urim and Thum¬ 
mim inside of it, showing that the things thus put 
into the breastplate must be materially distinct 
from it. What they really were cannot now be 
determined with anything like certainty; nor is it 
known how they were consulted. 

(2) The ephod (Heb. ‘TON, ay-f ode') was woven 
of blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen yarn, em¬ 
broidered with figures of gold. It consisted of 
two pieces, the one covering the back, the other 
the breast and upper part of the body. The two 
parts were fastened together on the top of each 
shoulder by a golden clasp or fastening, an onyx 
set in gold, with the names of six tribes on each 
stone. Upon this ephod the breastplate was fas¬ 
tened (Exod. 28:6-12; 39:2-7). 

The robe of the ephod was of blue color, woven 
without any seam. It was worn immediately under 
the ephod and was longer than it, reaching a little 
below the knees, so that the priest’s coat could be 
seen under it. The blue robe had no sleeves, but 
only slits in the sides for the arms to come 
through. It had a hole for the head to pass 
through, with a border round it of woven work, 
to prevent its being rent. The skirt of this robe 
had a remarkable trimming of pomegranates in 
blue, red, and crimson, with a bell of gold between 
each pomegranate alternately. 

(3) The girdle (Heb. khay'-sheb , a belt) 

was of the same material and manufacture as the 
ephod, and was used to bind the ephod firmly to 
the body (Exod. 28:8). 

(4) The miter (Heb. HMSppj mits-neh'-feth , 
wound round) was a kind of turban which, accord- 
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ing to Josephus and Philo, consisted of an ordi¬ 
nary priest’s cap with a turban of dark-blue color 
over it. On the front of this latter was a diadem 
of pure gold (i. e., a thin gold plate) on which was 
engraved, “ Holy to Jehovah,” and fastened with 
a dark-blue cord (Exod. 28:36-38; 39:30, sq.). 

4. Duties. The functions peculiar to the high 
priest consisted partly in presenting the sin offer¬ 
ing for himself (Lev. 4:3, sq.) and the congrega¬ 
tion (v. 13, sq.), as occasion required, and the 
atoning sacrifice and the burnt offering on the 
great Day of Atonement (Lev., eh. 16). He also con¬ 
sulted the Lord by means of the Urim and Thum- 
mi m, in regard to important matters affecting the 
theocracy, and informing the people thereon (Num. 
27:21; 1 Sam. 30:7, sq.). The high priest had the 
supervision of the rest of the priests and of the 
entire worship, and was at liberty to exercise all 
the other sacerdotal functions as well. According 
Lu Josephus (rn» v, 5, 7), he uffiekiud, as a rule, 
every Sabbath, and on new moons or other festivals 
in the course of the year. In addition to his 
strictly religious duties, “the high priest was the 
supreme civil head of the people, the supreme 
head of the state, in so far, that is, as the state 
_was. not .under- the.swav-of_ foreign- rulers. In_tho. 
days of national independence the hereditary As- 
momean high priests were priests and kings at 
one and the same time; while, at a later period 
again, the high priests were—at least the presi¬ 
dents of the Sanhedrin, and even in all political 
matters—the supreme representatives of the peo¬ 
ple in tlieir relations with the Romans.” 

5. Consecration. This has already been 
treated of in article Priesthood, IJkhukav, 3 (o). 

6. Regulations. The regulations were still 
more stringent in the case of the high priest than 
of the ordinary priests. lie was not allowed to 
marry even a widow, but only a virgin of his own 
people; he was forbidden to approach a corpse or 
take part in funeral obsequies, the prohibition be¬ 
ing absolute, while exceptions were made in the 
case of other priests; he was not to go out of the 
sanctuary to give way to his grief, nor to “ pro¬ 
fane the sanctuary of his God,” i. e., by any defile- 
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avoid; nor to contract a marriage not in keeping 
with the holiness of his rank (Lev. 21:10-15). 

7. History. In history the high priests natu 
rally arrange themselves into three groups: 

(1) On the death of Aaron the office of high 
priest passed to his eldest son, Eleazar (Num. 20: 
28, sq.), and, according to divine promise (25: 
13) was vested in his descendants from Phineas 
downward (Judg. 20:28). Then, for reasons un¬ 
known, it passed in the person of Eli into the line 
of Ithamar, in which it continued till the deposi¬ 
tion of Abiathar by Solomon, who, in appointing 
Zadok to the office, restored it once more to the 
exclusive possession of the house of Eleazar 
(1 Kings 2:26, sq.; 35), In the group of high 
priests before David seven are named in Scrip¬ 
ture, viz.: Aaron, Eleazar, Fhineas, Eii, Abitub 
(1 Chron. 9:11; Neh. 11:11; 1 Sam. 14:8), Ahiah; 
while Josephus asserts that the father of Bukki 
—whom he calls Joseph, Abiezer, i. e., Abishua— 
was the last high priest of Phineas’s line before 
Zadok. 


(2) There were two high priests in the reign of 
David, apparently of nearly equal authority, viz., 
Zadok and Abiathar (1 Chron. 15:11; 2 Sam. 8: 
17 ; 15:24, 35). It is not unlikely that after the 
death of Ahimelech and the secession of Abiathar 
to David, Saul may have made Zadok priest, and 
that David may have avoided the difficulty of de¬ 
ciding between the claims of his faithful friend 
Abiathar and his new and important ally Zadok 
by appointing them to a joint priesthood : the hist 
place, with the ephod and Urim and Thummim, 
remaining with Abiathar, who was in actual pos¬ 
session of them. It appears that Abiathar had 
special charge of the arlc and the services con¬ 
nected therewith, which agrees exactly with the 
possession of the ephod by Abiathar and his pre¬ 
vious position with David before he became king. 
Abiathar, however, forfeited liis place by taking 
part with Adonijah against Solomon, and Zadok 

was made ingu piiest jli iijs pmee. 

The first considerable difficulty that meets us 
in the historical survey of the high priests of the 
second group is to ascertain who was high priest 
at the dedication of Solomon’s temple. Josephus 
says ( Ant ., x, 8, 6) that Zadok was, and the Seder 

fjlnvn rnnppg hi m flip high pripst in flip vpion nf 

Solomon; but 1 Kings 4:2 distinctly asserts that 
Azarkh, grandson of Zadok, was priest under 
Solomon, and 1 Chron. 6:10 tells us of an Azarkh, 
grandson of the former, “He it is that executed 
the priest’s office in the temple that Solomon built 
in Jerusalem,” as if meaning at its first complex 
tion. We can hardly be wrong in saying that 
Azarkh, the son of Ahimaaz, was the first high 
priest of Solomon’s temple. 

Smith thus presents the matter: “In construct¬ 
ing the list of the succession of priests of this 
group our method must be to compare the genea¬ 
logical lkt in 1 Gil ran. 6:8-15 (A, V.) with the 
notices of high priests in the sacred history and 
with the list given by Josephus. Now, as regards 
the genealogy, it is seen at once that there is 
something defective; for, whereas from David to 
Je coni ah there are twenty kings, from Zndok t,n 
Jehozadak there are but thirteen priests. Then, 
ttllild euC pCuigiCC iii ito oiX fl ¥ u tgCllC Til - 
tions from Zadok, inclusive, exactly suits the his¬ 
tory, yet is there a great gap in the middle; for 
between Ameriah, the high priest of .Tphnshnnhnt’s 
reign, and Slinllum, the father of IHLkinh, the high 
priest in Joeiahk reign—an mtoiwul or about two- 
hundred and forty years—there are but two names, 
Abitub and Zadok, and those liable to the utmost 
suspicion from their reproducing the same se¬ 
quence which occurs in the earliest part of the 
same genealogy—Amarkh, Abitub, Zadok, Be¬ 
sides tlu-y nre not mentioned by Josephus, at least 
not under the same names. This part, therefore, 
of the pedigree is useless for our purpose. But 
the historical books supply us with four or five 
names for this interval, viz., Jehoiada, Zeehariah, 
Azariah, Urijah, and Azarkh in the reign of Hez- 
ekiah, If, in the genealogy ui 1 Chi on. G, Azaimh 
and Hilkiah have been accidentally transposed, as 
it is not impossible, then the Azariah who was 
high priest in Iiezekiah’s reign would be the 
Azariah of 1 Chron. 6:13, 14. Putting the addi¬ 
tional historical names at four, and deducting the 
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two suspicious names from the genealogy, we have 
fifteen high priests indicated in Scripture as con¬ 
temporary with the twenty kings, with room, how¬ 
ever, for one or two more in the history. The 
high priests of this series ended with Seraiah, 
who was taken prisoner by Nebuzar-adan and 
slain at Riblali by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 
25:18).” 

(3) An interval of about fifty-two years elapsed 
between the high priests of the second and third 
group, during which there was neither temple, 
altar, ark, nor priest. Jehozadak (or Josedech, 
Hag. 1:1, 14, etc.), who should have succeeded 
Seraiah, lived and died a captive at Babylon. The 
pontifical office revived in his son, Jeshua (q. v.), 
and he stands at the head of this series, honorably 
distinguished for his zealous cooperation with 
Zerubbabel in rebuilding the temple and restoring 
the dilapidated commonwealth of Israel. His suc¬ 
cessors, so far as given in the Old Testament, 
were Joiakim, Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan, and Jad- 
dua. Jaddua was high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great. Jaddua was succeeded by 
Onias I, his son, and he again by Simon the Just, 
the last of the men of the great synagogue. Upon 
Simon’s death, his son Onias being under age, 
Eleazar, Simon’s brother, succeeded him. The 
high-priesthood of Eleazar is memorable as being 
that under which the LXX version of the Scrip¬ 
tures was made at Alexandria. 

After the high-priesthood had been brought to 
the lowest degradation by the apostasy and crimes 
of the last Onias or Menelaus, and after a vacancy 
of seven years had followed the brief pontificate 
of Alcimus, his no less infamous successor, a new 
and glorious succession of high priests arose in 
the Asmonsean family. This family were of the 
course of Joiarib (1 Chron. 24:7), whose return 
from captivity is recorded 1 Chron. 9:10 ; Neh. 
11:10, and lasted from B. C. 153 till the family 
was destroyed by Herod the Great. Aristobulus, 
the last high priest of his line, was murdered by 
order of Herod, his brother-in-law, B. C. 35. 

u There were no fewer than twenty-eight high 
priests from the reign of Herod to the destruction 
of the temple by Titus, a period of one hundred 
and seven years. The New Testament introduces 
us to some of these later and oft-changing high 
priests, viz., Annas, Caiaphas, and Ananias. The- 
ophilus, the son of Auanus, was the high priest 
from whom Saul received letters to the synagogue 
at Damascus (Acts 9:1, 14). Phannias, the last 
high priest, was appointed by lot by the Zealots 
from the course of priests called by Josephus i 
Eniachim (probably a corrupt reading for Jachim ”) 
(Smith, Diet., s. v. See Jahn, Arch.; Keil, Arch.; 
Schuror, Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ , 
div, ii, v, i). For Symbolism, see p, 8115. 

PRINCE, PRINCESS, the rendering of a 
large number of Hebrew and Greek words : 

1. The fathers, who by right of birth stood 
at the head of tribes and portions of tribes, were 
called princes (Exod. 34:31; 35:27, A. V. “rulers ”) 
or princes of Israel (Num. 1:44 ; 7:42, etc.), and as 
representing the people, princes of the conpi'egatton 
(Num. 4:34 ; 31:13, etc.), 

2. a Princes of provinces ” (1 Kings 20:14), who 
were probably local governors or magistrates. The 


different officials so designated are given in 1 Kings 
4:1-6. 

3. The “princes” mentioned in Dan. 6:1 (see 
Esth. 1:1) were the predecessors of the satraps of 
Darius Hystaspes. 

PRINCIPALITIES (Gr ■ &PXih ar-khaf, first , 
and so rule, majjffetn used by Paul of angels 
and demons who were invested with power (Rom. 
8:38; 1 Cor. 15:24; Eph. 1:21; 3:10; 6:12; Col. 
1:16; 2:10, 15; Tit. 3:1). 

PRINCIPLES, the elements, rudiments of 
any art, science, or discipline (Gr. arotxeiov } stoy- 
khi'-on, Heb. 6:12). In Heb. 6:1 (Gr. ap%y, ar- 
khay') the meaning of the passage is equivalent to 
the fundamentals of the doctrine of Christ, i. e., 
the instruction concerning Christ, such as it was 
at the very outset. 

PRINT. 1. (Heb. khaw-kaw', to carve, 
delineate ), used in the expression, “ Thou settest a 
print upon the heels of my feet ” (Job 13:27), and 
variously understood. Perhaps this is most cor¬ 
rect : “ Thou makest to thyself furrows (or also 
lines) round the soles of my feet, so that they can¬ 
not move beyond the narrow boundaries marked 
out by thee ” (Delitzsch, Com., in loc.). 

2. (Gr. iwof, too'pos , a mark), a figure formed 
by a blow, a scar (John 20:25). See Mark. 

PRINTED (Job 19:23), i. e., recordedm a book. 
See Writing. 

PRIS'CA (2 Tim. 4:19). See Priscilla. 

PRISCIL'LA (Gr. UpiofuXXa, pris'-kil-lah, 
diminutive form Lat. Prisca, ancient ), the wife of 
Aquila (q. v.), in connection with whom she is 
always mentioned (Acts 18:2, 18, 26 ; Rom. 16:3 ; 
1 Cor. 16:19). She seems to have been in full 
accord with her husband in sustaining the “Church 
in their house” (1 Cor. 16:19), in helping the 
apostle Paul (Acts 18:18), and in the theological 
teaching of A polios (v. 26). 

PRISON, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words: In Egypt it is plain both that special 
places were used as prisons, and that they were 
under the custody of a military officer (Gen. 40:3 ; 
42:17). During the wandering in the desert we 
read on two occasions of confinement “ in ward ” 
(Lev. 24:12; Num. 15:34); but as imprisonment 
was not directed by the law, so we hear of none 
till the time of the kings, when the prison appears 
as an appendage to the palace, or a special part 
of it (1 Kings 22:27). Later still it is distinctly 
described as being in the king’s house (Jer. 32:2 ; 
37:21 ; Neh. 3:25). This was the case also at Baby¬ 
lon (2 Kings 25:27). But private houses were some¬ 
times used as places of confinement (Jer. 37:15). 
Public prisons other than these, though in use by 
the Canaanitish nations (Judg. 16:21, 25), were 
unknown in Judea previous to the captivity. 
Under the Herods we hear again of royal prisons 
attached to the palace, or in royal fortresses (Luke 
3:20; Acts 12:4, 10). By the Romans Antonia 
was used as a prison at Jerusalem (Acts 23:10), 
and at Caesarea the pretorium of Herod (ver., 35). 
The most ancient prisons were simply water cis¬ 
terns, out of which, since the sides came nearly 
together above, one could riot easily escape un¬ 
aided (Gen. 37:20, 22). See Punishment. 
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Figurative. Prison is used as a symbol of 
deep (Psa. 142:7), of hell (Rev. 20:7), 

bondage to sin and Satan (Isa. 42:7; 49:9; 61:1). 

PRISONER. See Punishment. 

PRIVILY, TO PUT AWAY (Matt. 1:19). 
See Divorce, Glossary. 

PRIVY. See Glossary. 

PRIZE (Gr. ftpapeiov, brab-i'-on , award), a re¬ 
ward bestowed on victors (1 Cor. 9:24; Phil. 3:14) 
in the public games (q. v.) of the Greeks. 

PROBATION, a* term not used in the Scrip¬ 
tures, but commonly employed in works upon 
ethics and theology as expressing a doctrine of 
the Scriptures, viz., that man in this life is in a 
state of moral trial and testing. 

This fact appears in the condition of man as 
originally constituted. Our first parents were 
placed under law, and the penalty of disobedience 
was made known to them. They were also ex¬ 
posed to temptation. After the fall we find, as a 
prominent feature of the Old Testament dispensa¬ 
tion, the idea of a covenant between God and 
men. The underlying truth is that of probation. 
In the Christian Dispensation the covenant as¬ 
sumes a new form—that of grace. Probation did 


Probation now has the distinguishing character of 
grace. While divine law has by no means ceased 
to assert its claim, there is mingled with the ad¬ 
ministration of the divine government the great 
reality of redemptive mercy (see Tit. 3:4/ Rev. 
13:8; 17:14). 

The laws by which men collectively and indi¬ 
vidually have their destinies determined are ad¬ 
ministered by the divine Mediator and Saviour 
of the world. And yet probation bears an ex¬ 
ceedingly solemn character (see Gal. 6:7; Rev. 
17:1). 

Calvinism denies that man is at present in a 
state of probation, the race having passed the pro¬ 
bationary state in Adam. Accordingly, Christians, 
truly elect persons, are certain to persevere in 
their fidelity to Christ, and in preserving their 
saving relation iu him. But it must be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to see how this view can be recon¬ 
ciled with the solemn warnings and exhortations 
of Scripture to actual believers (see Election; 
Pinal Perseverance ; Judgment, Final). For 

the doctrine ul future piuuatiuu, see IinxEkMEDIaTE 

State (see Pope, Comp. Christ. Theol.; Wuttke, 
Christ. Ethics , vol. ii, p. 45, sq.; Butler, Analogy ).— 
E. McC. 

PROCH'ORUS (Gr. Iip6xopog,prokh'-or-os, be¬ 
fore the cfctHCtf), the third on the list of deacons fol¬ 
lowing Stephen and, Philip (Acts 6:5), A. D. 33 (30). 
This is the only mention of him made in the New 
Testament. There is a tradition that he was con¬ 
secrated bishop of Nicomedia by St. Peter. 

PROCLAMATION, the rendering of several 
Hebrew words, denoting to call , cry aloud , etc., 
to express the publishing of the edict of a 
governing power 
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laws of Moses, as well as the temporary edicts of 
Joshua, were communicated to the people by means 
of the genealogists, or “ officers ” (A. V.), but those 
of the kings were proclaimed publicly by criers 


(Jer. 34:8, 9; Jonah 3:6-7 ; comp. Dan. 3:4; 5:29, 
A. V. “herald”). 

PROFANE (Hebrew from khaw-lal' , to 

open , give access to : Gr. fiefiqXdo), heb' ay-lo'-o , to 
desecrate). To profane is to make common , to defile , 
since holy things were not open to the people, e. g., 
a sanctuary (Lev. 19:8 ; 21:9), the Sabbath (Exod. 
31:14), the name of God (Exod. 19:22; Mai. 1:12), 
a father’s bed by incest (Gen. 49:4). Esau, by 
despising life birthright, was called a “profane 
person” (Ucb. 12:16). In Jer. 23:11 it is said, 
“both prophet and priest are profane ” (Heb. E|r,n 
khaw-nafe', soiled), a term implying the strongest 
opposite of holiness. 

PROGNOSTICATOR. See Magic. 

PROLONG. See Glossary. 

PROMISE (Hebrew some form of aw~ 
mar',to say, or daw-bar', to speak; Gr. hnayye- 

Aia, ep-ang-ei-ee'-ah , announcemeni), a soiemn as¬ 
severation, by which one pledges his veracity that 
he will perform, or cause to be performed, that 
which he mentions (1 Kings 8:56; 2 Chron. 1:9; 
Psa. 77:8 ; 105:42). Promises differ from the com¬ 
mands of God, the former being significations of 

while the latter relate to mercies to be received. 
Some promises are predictions, as the promise of 
the Messiah and the blessings of the Gospel (Rom. 
4:13, 14; Gal. 3:14-29). Hence the Hebrews were 
called the “children of the promise ” (Rom. 9:8), 
as all true believers in Christ are called “ chil¬ 
dren ” and “ heirs of the promise ” (Gal. 4:28; Heb. 
6:12, 17). “There are four classes of promises 
mentioned in Scripture: (1) Relating to the Mes- 
sfeli; (2) relating to the Church ; (3) of blessings* 
temporal and spiritual, to the pious; (4) premises 
encouraging the exercise of the several graces and 
duties that compose the Christian character.” 

PROPER. See Glossary. 


PROPERTY. 

PROPHECY. 


See Law op Moses, 1 (2). 
See Prophet. 


PROPHET, one who is divinely inspired to 
communicate God’s will to his people, and to dis¬ 
close the future to them. 

1. Names. The general Hebrew word for 
prophet is naw-bee' (Heb. from the verb naw- 

baw' (Ileb. NS5 to bubble forth). The primary idea 
of a prophet, therefore, is a weller-forth—one who 
utters a communication. In its passive form it 
1ms been tflken to mean one who is divinely in- 
xpmA; but the great majority of biblical critics 
prefer the active sense of announcing, pouring 
forth the declarations of God . The passive is de¬ 
scriptive of the prophet; the active of his office. 
Two other Hebrew words are used to designate 
I ho prophet, ro*&hf mid kho*zch' 

both meaning one who sees, and rendered in the 

A W v .it u 11 Tlio fLvoA wnrrls nnmir in 
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1 Chron. 29:29, where they seem to be contrasted 

with each other: “Now the acts of David the 
king, first and last, behold, they are written in the 
book of Samuel the seer (ro-eh'), and in the book of 
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Nathan the prophet ( naw-bee'), and in the book of 
Gad the seer ” {kho-zeh'), Ro-ehf occurs twelve times 
(1 Sam. 9:11, 18, 19; 2 Sam. 15:27; 1 Chron. 9: 
22; 26:28; 29:29; 2 Chron. 16:7, 10; Isa. 30:10), 
and in seven of these it is applied to Samuel. 
It was superseded in general use by the word naw- 
bee f , by which Samuel was designated as well as 
by ro-eh' (1 Sam. 3:20 ; 2 Chron. 35:18), and which 
seems to have been revived after a period of 
disuse (1 Sam. 10:5, 10,11,12; 19:20, 24). Khaw- 
zone ' (Heb. Y^rt) is the word constantly used for 
the prophetical vision, and is found in Samuel, 
Chronicles, Psalms, Proverbs, and in most of the 
prophets. Whether there is any difference in the 
usage of these words, and, if any, what that dif¬ 
ference is, has been much debated. On the whole, 
it would seem that the same persons are designated 
by the three words. Sometimes the prophets are 
called tso-fee-eemf (Heb. watchmen , Jer. 

6:17 ; Ezek. 3:17 ; 33:2,6,7) \sho-mare* (Heb.^itt), 
or *"^115, a watchman , Isa. 21:11; 62:6); ro-ee' 
(Heb. pastoral), a shepherd (Zech. 11:5 ; 11:16). 
The word is uniformly translated in the LXX by 
( prof-ay'-iace ), and in the A. V. by 
“ prophet.” In classical Greek irpotyyrqG signifies 
one who speaks for another , especially one who 
speaks for a god and so interprets his will to man. 
Hence its essential meaning is “an interpreter.” 
The use of the word 7r potyyrrjg in its modem sense 
is postclassical, and is derived from the LXX. 
From the medieval use of the word tt pocpqTda 
( prof-ay-tV-ah , prophecy) passed into the English 
language in the sense of. prediction, and this sense 
it has retained as its popular meaning. The larger 
sense of interpretation has not, however, been lost. 
In fact the English word prophet, like the word 
inspiration, has always been used in a larger and 
in a closer sense. 

2. The Prophetical Order. The propheti¬ 
cal institution was not a temporary expedient, but 
provision was made for it in the law. That the 
Israelites might not consult with false prophets, 
such as diviners, observers of times, enchanters, 
etc., Moses promised (Deut. 18:9, 15), “The Lord 
thy God shall raise up unto thee a prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; 
unto him shall ye hearken,” etc. (comp. vers. 
16-22). While this passage evidently refers to 
the Messiah, it does not exclude its reference to a 
succession of prophets, between Moses and Christ, 
running parallel with the.kingdom of Israel. The 
Scriptures do not represent an unbroken series of 
prophets, each inducted into office by his prede¬ 
cessor, being silent on this point save in the cases 
of Joshua and Elisha, who were respectively in¬ 
ducted into office by Moses and Elijah. The 
prophets are described as deriving their propheti¬ 
cal office immediately from God, and not to have 
attached much importance to a series of incum¬ 
bents, each receiving his commission from another, 
or from others. 

From the days of Joshua to Eli “ there was no 
open vision” (1 Sam. 3:1), as during the time of 
the judges the priesthood, who were originally the 
instrument through which Israel was taught and 
governed in spiritual things, had sadly degenerated. 


The people were no longer affected by the acted' 
lessons of the ceremonial service. They required 
less enigmatic warnings and exhortations. Under 
these circumstances a new moral power was 
evoked—the prophetic order. Samuel, himself a 
Levite, of the family of Kohath (1 Chron. 6:28), 
and almost certainly a priest, was the instrument, 
used at once for effecting a reform in the sacer¬ 
dotal order (9:22), and for giving to the prophets, 
a position of importance which they had never be¬ 
fore held. Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed 
that Samuel created the prophetic order as a new 
thing before unknown. The germs both of the 
prophetic and of the regal order are found in the: 
law as given to the Israelites by Moses (Deut. 13: 
1; 18:20; 17:18), but they were not yet developed,, 
because there was not yet the demand for them. 

(1) Schools. Samuel took measures to make- 
his work of restoration permanent as well as 
effective for the moment. For this purpose he 
instituted companies, or colleges of prophets. One 
we find in his lifetime at Hamah (1 Sam. 19:19, 
20); others afterward at Beth-el (2 Kings 2:3), 
Jericho (2:5), Gilgal (4:38), and elsewhere (6:1). 
Their constitution and object were similar to those- 
of theological colleges. Into them were gathered 
promising students, and here they were trained 
for the office which they were afterward destined 
to fulfill. So successful were these institutions- 
that from the time of Samuel to the closing of the- 
canon of the Old Testament there seems never to> 
have been wanting a due supply of men to keep- 
up the line of official prophets. Their chief sub¬ 
ject of study was, no doubt, the law and its inter¬ 
pretation ; oral, as distinct from symbolical, teach¬ 
ing being henceforward tacitly transferred from 
the priestly to the prophetical order. Subsidiary- 
subjects of instruction were music and sacred 
poetry, both of which had been connected with 
prophecy from the time of Moses (Exod. 15:20)- 
and the judges (Judg. 4:4; 6:1). 

(2) Manner of Life. The mode of life led by 
the prophets seems to have been subject to no¬ 
uniform and rigid law, but, doubtless, changing 
according to circumstances. It must not be taken 
for granted that there was any peculiar dress adopt¬ 
ed by them because of the instances of -Elijah, 
and John the Baptist wearing a hairy garment. 
Nor from their manner of living are we to con¬ 
clude that all adopted an ascetic mode of life. 
Sometimes, perhaps as an example, or because of 
persecution, they lived in poverty (1 Kings 14:3; 
2 Kings 4:1, 38, 42; 6:5). It is probable that 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (11:37, 
38) alludes to the sufferings and privation of the 
prophets, a vivid description of which is given im 
the accounts of Elijah, Elisha, and Jeremiah (ch. 
20). Their persecution and consequent suffering* 
did not arise from opposition to them as a distinct 
class, leading an unsociable, ascetic mode of life, 
but from opposition to their faithful ministry. 

3. Prophetic Function. “The prophets had 
a practical office to discharge. It was part of 
their commission to show the people of God ‘ their 
transgressions and the house of Jacob their sins * 
(Isa. 58:1; Ezek. 22:2; 43:10; Mic. 3:8). They 
were, therefore, pastors and ministerial monitors- 
of the people of God. It was their duty to ad- 
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unonish and reprove, to denounce prevailing sins, 
to threaten the people with the terrors of divine 
judgment, and to call them to repentance. They 
also brought the message of consolation and par¬ 
don (Isa. 40:1, 2). They were the watchmen set 
upon the walls of Zion to blow the trumpet, and 
give timely warning of approaching danger (Ezek. 
3:3 7; 33:7, 8, 9; Jer. 6:17; Isa. 62:6). Their 
function differed from that of the priests, the 
latter approaching God in behalf of men by means 
•of sacrifice, the former coming to men as ambas¬ 
sadors from God, beseeching them to turn from 
their evil ways and live. The prophets do not 
seem to have had any official relation to the gov¬ 
ernment, exerting an influence upon rulers and 
state affairs, not as officers of the state, but as 
special messengers from God. Nor must it be 
Inferred that the prophetic and priestly classes 
were antagonistic. There were times when the 
priesthood settled down to formality and routine, 
or exercised their office for gain. At such time 
the prophetic voice was raised in scathing re¬ 
bukes, whose terms almost lead one to conclude 
that in the prophetical estimation the whole 
priestly order, and all the ceremonies over which 
they presided, were in the essence wrong. Yet 
«ven in the midst of such rebukes there is a tone 
of respect for the law, and a recognition of the 
sacred function of the priest. So, also, when we 
come to any crisis in the history in which a posi¬ 
tive advance is made, we perceive that it is not by 
.a conquest of one party over the other, but by the 
tiearty cooperation of both,that the movement of re¬ 
form or advance succeeds. Moses,the forerunner of 
the prophets, has Aaron the priest beside him; and 
Joshua is still surrounded by priests in the carry¬ 
ing out of his work. Samuel is both priest and 
prophet; David and Solomon, in the same wav, 
.are served or admonished by both ” (Robertso^, 
Early Religion o f Israel , p. 461). 

In addition to the declaration of God’s will, the 
•denunciation of his judgments, the defense of 
truth and righteousness, and bearing testimony to 
the superiority of the moral to the ritual, prophecy 
had an intimate relation to God’s gracious purpose 
toward Israel (Mic. 5:4; ■‘7:20; Isa. 60:3; 65:25). 

4. Contents and Sphere. The function of 
the prophet, as already seen, is not merely the 
disclosure of the future, but included the exposi¬ 
tion and application of the law, the declaration of 
God’s will. It thus contained two elements—the 
moral , or doctrinal , and the predictive. The doc¬ 
trinal element or prophecy reaches: ■■ ThtTexisi-' 
ence of an eternal, self-conscious, intelligent, 
moral, and voluntary Being, who does all things 
according to the purpose of his will. It ascribes 
to him all the attributes of such a Being in infinite 
perfection. It is more or less a commentary upon 
the doctrine of divine providence, by representing 
the future even, which it brings to view, as a part 
of that system of things in which the Creator is 
present bv the direction of his power and the 
counsels of his wisdom, appointing the issues of 
futurity, as well as foreseeing the acting with his 
‘mighty hand and outstretched arm,’ seen or un¬ 
seen, ruling in the kingdoms of men, and ordering 
all things in heaven and earth” (Dr. Charles Elliott, 
Old Testament Prophecy , p. 44). 


The prophets teach respecting man that he was 
created by God (Mai. 2:10), has a common origin 
(ib.), has "the power of reason (Ezek. 12:2; Isa. 1: 
18), a capacity for holiness (ib.), for knowledge 
and progress (2:3-5); he is ruined and cannot 
save himself (Hos. 13:9 ; Jer. 2:22 ; 13:23); he is 
a subject of God’s moral government, and owes 
entire obedience to his law (Dan. 4:34, 35; Ezek. 
18:4, 5, 9; Isa. 1:19, 20; 23:11-16); worship and 
homage must be rendered by him to God (Isa. 60: 
6, 7; Mai. 1:11 ; 3:10). All duties arising out of 
human relations are also clearly stated and en¬ 
forced. The prophets, moreover, inculcate, with 
remarkable clearness and decision, the doctrines 
of faith and repentance (Isa. 26:3, 4; 56:7 ; Ezek. 
14:6; 18:30; 36:31). 

“ By the sphere of prophecy are meant the 
parties to whom it was given and the objects 
which it more immediately contemplated. Its 
proper sphere, especially in its stricter sense of con¬ 
taining preintimations of good things to come, is the 
Church. It is for the benefit of the Church ; it is 
the revelation to it of the Lord’s secret in regard 
to the future movements of his providence, which 
belongs peculiarly to them that fear him (Psa. 20: 
14). It is only in an incidental and remote man¬ 
ner intended to bear upon those without.” 

Prophecy is not intended to open the future to 
idle curiosity, but for the higher purpose of fur¬ 
nishing light to those whose faith needs confirming. 
The revelation of future events may be needful in 
times of discouragement to awaken or sustain 
hope, to inspire confidei. e in the midst of general 
backsliding, and to warn of evil threatening the 
faithful. The predictions against Babylon, Tyre, 
Egypt, Nineveh, and other kingdoms, were de¬ 
livered to the people of God to comfort them, by 
revealing to them the fate of their enemies. 

The prophecy of Jonah against Nineveh seems 
to be exceptional. He was sent to a heathen 
power to denounce the judgments of God against 
it. He did not, in his own land and among his 
own people, preach against Nineveh, but he entered 
the great cityitself and delivered his message there. 
Thus his was a typical character, and his mission 
to Nineveh may have been typical of Israel to be 
“a light of the Gentiles,” and intended to remind 
the auuieiiL Church Or the mission which It had 
neglected and forgotten. 

5. Prophetic Inspiration. The Scriptures 
teach that the prophets received their communi¬ 
cations by the agency of the Spirit of God. When 
me seventy eiders weie uppunneu me uuiu aaui 

ct t _ • ml—i.; - — 

tu iuuses, J. win uiive ui me spniu wiuuu is upeju 

thee, and will put it upon them,” etc. (Num. 11: 
17, 25). Samuel said to Saul, “And the Spirit of 
the Lord will come upon thee, and thou shalt 
prophesy with them and shalt be turned into an¬ 
other man” (1 Sam. 10:6). “ And Saul sent mes¬ 

sengers to take David: and when they saw the 
company of the prophets prophesying, anu Sa,m- 
uel standing as appointed over them, the Spirit 
of God was upon the messengers of Saul, and they 
also prophesied” (19:20). According to Peter 
(2 Pet, 1:21), “prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man: but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

The false prophets were those who “speak a 
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vision of their own heart, and not out of the 
mouth of the Lord” (Jer. 23:16); “foolish proph¬ 
ets, that follow their own spirit, and have seen 
nothing 11 {Ezek. 13:3). The true prophet was God’s 
spokesman to man, communicating what he had 
received from God (Exod. 4:16; 7:1), 

The modes of com muni cation between God and 
man are clearly stated on the occasion of the se¬ 
dition of Aaron and Miriam: “And he said, Hear 
now my words: !f there be a prophet among you, 
I the Lord will make myself known mile him in a 
vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My 
servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all my 
house. With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even apparently, and not in dark speeches; and 
the similitude of the Lord shall he behold” (Num. 
12:0). Three modes me here given: (!) Vision; 
(2) dream; (3) direct communication and mani¬ 
festation ; tins highest form being the last, and 
reserved for Moses* In this He resembled Christ, 
of whom he was a type. The other two were 
lower forms, whose comparative rank it is per¬ 
haps impossible to determine. 

The state of the prophet, while under the influ¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit, has been a matter of con¬ 
siderable comment. Philo and the Alexandrine 
school held that the prophet was in a state of en¬ 
tire unconsciousness when under such influence. 
Atlienagorns held that the prophets were entranced 
nml deprived of their natural powers, “ the Spirit 
using them ns Instruments, as a flute player might 
blow a flute.” MonUtmis held the same theory: 
“ The Almighty ruled alone in the prophet’s soul, 
whose own self-consciousness retired back. God, 
therefore, spoke from the soul of the prophet, of 
which he took entire possession, as if in his own 
name.” But such a theory identifies Jewish proph¬ 
ecy, in all essential points, with heathen divina¬ 
tion. The diviners of the heathen world were 
supposed to be, when under the influence of in¬ 
spiration, in a state of mind expressed by the 
Greek iKVTacts (ek'siitn+w), i, e., a trance, their be¬ 
ing faculties held in complete abeyance. Such a 
state of mind was regarded as a natural and neces¬ 
sary sign of inspiration, the subject exhibiting the 
outward signs of violent excitement, resembling 
insanity. 

“ The Hebrew prophets were not distinguished 
by such peculiarities. They were not subject to 
amentia , neither were they placed, as Montanus 
taught, in an altogether passive relation to the 
divine influence; but they were possessed of in¬ 
telligent self-consciousness. They did not lose 
their self-possession, but spoke with a full appre¬ 
hension of existing circumstances. At the same 
time the mind of the prophet seems to have been 
raised above its ordinary condition; and he some¬ 
times adopted measures to prepare himself for 
prophesying (2 Kings 3:15 ; 1 Sam. 10:6 ; 1 Chron. 
25:1). The mind of the prophet was passive while 
receiving divine communications in visions and in 
dreams; but in the announcement of their visions 
and dreams the prophets were in full possession 
of intelligent self-consciousness. They were con¬ 
scious that they had a divine commission, that 
they were sent by God to communicate his pur T 
poses; and, accordingly, they preface their pro¬ 
phetic utterances by the formula, ‘The hand of 


the Lord was upon me’ (Ezek. 1:3; 3:14; 33:22); 
‘Isaiah saw’ (Isa. 1:1); ‘Ezekielsaw’ (Ezek. 1:1); 
‘Thus saith the Lord ’ (Jer. 1:8, 19; 2:19; 30:11; 
Amos 2:11; 4:5; 7:3); ‘ The word of the Lord 
came unto Jonah’ (Joimli 1:1; Joel 1:1).” 

As to the question, Had the prophets a full 
knowledge of what they predicted? it would seem 
that “their understandings were not so miracu¬ 
lously enlarged as to grasp the whole of the divine 
counsels which they were commissioned to enun¬ 
ciate.” We have, as Oehler says, the testimony of 
the prophets themselves to this effect (Dan. 12:8 ; 
Zech. 4:6; 1 Pet. 1:10, 11). 

6. Prophetic Style* A writer’s dmrnuteris¬ 
tic manner of expression we call his elt/Ie, The 
sacred writers form no exception; each one main¬ 
tains ins individuality; and it is therefore per¬ 
fectly propci 1 to speak of the style of Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, etc* But apart from the style which is the 
expression of the mental and moral idiosyncrasies 
of the prophets there is a style which character¬ 
izes them m prophets. This arises from the 
method of prophetic revelation* When inspired 
of God their intellectual and emotional nature was 
quickened. They knew by intuition, and their 
hearts glowed with seraphic ardor. They were in 
“ the region of spirit as contradistinguished from 
that of sense and time.” At the same time they 
retained their personal characteristics and native 
susceptibilities. Wo find that prophecy made 
largo use of the present and past condition of the 
nation, of the LcvHical institutions and ceremo¬ 
nies, m symbols hi presenting good things to 
come, e. g.: (1) The future is described hi terms 
of the past (IIos. 8:13; 9:3; 11:5; comp, Rev. 2; 
14, 20); (2) Prophecy made great use of the pres¬ 
ent, and especially of the standpoint mid per¬ 
sonal circumstances of the agent, to illustrate the 
future (Ezek. 48:35; comp. Rev. 21:22); (3) Fre¬ 
quently the prophetic stylo received its comple¬ 
tion and coloring from tho diversified circum¬ 
stances of the parties addressed, as well as from 
the standpoint of the prophet (Dan., chaps. 8, 9); 
(4) The poetical element of prophecy arises from 
the ecstatical condition of the prophet; but, as it 
was the primary aim of the Hebrew religious 
teachers to influence the heart and conscience, the 
poetical element, though never entirely suppressed, 
was held in restraint to further the ends of spirit¬ 
ual instruction. 

7. Interpretation. These rules are given in 
Smith’d J3ib. J}icL , s. v. : “ (1) Interpose distances 
of time according as history may show them to be 
necessary with respect to the past, or inference 
may show them to he likely in respect to the fu¬ 
ture, because, as we have seen, tho prophetic visions 
are abstracted from relations in time. (2) Dis¬ 
tinguish the form from the idea. (3) Distinguish 
in like manner figure from what is represented by 
it. (4) Make allowance for the imagery of the 
prophetic visions and for the poetical diction in 
which they are expressed. (5) In respect to things 
past interpret by the apparent meaning, checked 
by reference to events: in respect to things fu¬ 
ture, interpret by the apparent meaning, checked 
by reference to the analogy of the faith. (6) In¬ 
terpret according to the principle which may be 
deduced from the examples of visions explained 
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in the Old Testament. (7) Interpret according to 
the principle which may be deduced from the ex¬ 
amples of prophecies interpreted in the New Tes¬ 
tament.” 

8. Use of Prophecy. “ Predictive prophecy 
is at once a part and an evidence of revelation: 
at the time that it is delivered, and until its ful¬ 
fillment, a part; after it has been fulfilled, an evi¬ 
dence. St. Peter (2 Pet. 1:19) describes it as ‘a 
light shining in a dark place,’ or ‘ a taper glim¬ 
mering where there is nothing to reflect its 
rays,’ i. e., throwing some light, but only a feeble 
light as compared with what is shed from the Gos¬ 
pel history. But after fulfillment, St. Peter says, 
‘the word of prophecy’ becomes ‘more sure’ 
than it was before; i. e., it is no longer merely a 
feeble light to guide, but it is a firm ground of 
confidence, and, combined with the apostolic tes¬ 
timony, serves as a trustworthy evidence of the 
faith. As an evidence, fulfilled prophecy is as sat¬ 
isfactory as anything can be, for who can know the 
future except the Ruler who disposes future events; 
and from whom can come prediction except from 
Him who knows the future 7 ” (Smith, J Did 

9. Messianic Prophecy. The Messianic pic¬ 
ture drawn by the prophets as a body contains at 
least as many traits as these : That salvation should 
come through the family of Abraham, Isaac, Ja¬ 
cob, Judah, David; that, at the time of the final 
absorption of the Jewish power, Shiloh (the tran¬ 
quillizer) should gather the nations under his rule; 
that there should be a great prophet, typified by 
Moses; a King descended from David; a Priest 
forever, typified by Melchizedec; that he should 
be bom into the world; that the Lord would lay 
upon him the iniquity of all; that he would be cut 
off, but not for himself; and that an everlasting 
kingdom should be given by the Ancient of Days 
to one like the Son of Man. This series of proph¬ 
ecies me so applicable to the person and earthly 
life of Jesus Onriat as to be thereby shown to 
have been designed to apply to him* 

Development of Messianic prophecy. “ Predic¬ 
tion, in the slmpe of promise and threatening, be¬ 
gins with the Book of Genesis. Immediately upon 
the Pall hopes of recovery and salvation are held 
out, but the manner in which this salvation is to 
be effected is left altogether indefinite. All that 
is at first declared is that it shall come through a 
child of woman (Gen. 3:15). By degrees the area 
is limited: it is to come through the family of 


Shorn (9:2ft), through the family of Abraham (lM)* 
of Isaac (22:18), of Jacob (28:14), of .Judah (49:10). 
Balaam seems to say that it will be wrought by a 
warlike Israelitish King fNmn. 24:17); Jacob, by 
a peaceful Ruler of the earth (Gen. 49:10); Moses, 
by a Prophet like himself, i. c., a revealer of a 
new religions dispensation (Deut. 18:1 5). Nathan’s 
announcement (2 Sam. 7:16) determines further 
that the salvation is to come through the house of 
David, and through a descendant of David who* 
shall be himself a king. This promise is devel¬ 
oped by David himself in the Messianic Psalms. 
Psalms 18 and 61 are founded on the promise^ 
communicated by Nathan, and do not go beyond 
the announcement made by Nathan. The same* 
may be said of Psa. 89, which was composed by 
a later writer. Psalms 2 and 110 rest upon the- 
same promise as their foundation, but add new 
features to it. The Son of David is to be the Son 
of God (2:7), the anointed of the Lord (v. 2); not 
only the King of Zion (v. 6; 110:1), but the in¬ 
heritor and lord of the whole earth (2:8; IlOift), 
and, besides this, a Priest forever after tho order 
of Melchizedec (110:4). At the same time he Is, 
as typified by his progenitor, to be lull of suffering 
and affliction (Psalms 22, 71, 102, 109); brought 
down to the grave, yet raised to Hfe without sec* 
mg corruption (Psa. 16). In Psalms 45 and 72: 
tho sons of Korah and Solomon describe his peace¬ 
ful reign. Between Solomon and Hezekiah inter¬ 
vened some two hundred years, during which tho- 
voice of prophecy was silent. The Messianic con¬ 
ception entertained at tlds time by the Jews might 
have been that of a king of the royal bouse of 
David who would arise and gather under his. 
peaceful scepter hte own people and strangers. 
Sufficient allusion to his prophetical and priestly 
offices had been made to create thoughtful consid¬ 
eration, but as yet there was no clear delineation 
of him in these characters. It was reserved for- 
the prophets to bring out these features more dis¬ 
tinctly. In this great period of prophetism there 
Is no longer any chronological development of 
Messianic prophecy, as in the earlier period pre¬ 
vious to Solomon. Each prophet adds a feature,, 
one more, another less clearly: combine the fea¬ 
tures, and we have the portrait; but it does not- 
grow gradually and perceptibly under the hands 
of the several artists. Its culminating point, is. 
found in the prophecy contained in Isa^ 5*2:13-15 
and ch. 53.” 


Prophetic Messages Mentioned in the Historical Boohs of the Old Testament . 


Prophet. 


Aaron. 

Unnamed. 

Man of God. 

Jehovah. 

°amuci.. 

Samuel. 

Samuel. 

Nathan. 

Nathan. 

Gad. 

Ahijah the Shilouile,, 

Shemaiah. 

Man of God. 

Ahijah. 

Jehu, son of Hanani. 


To Whom: Addressed. 


Pharaoh 

Israelites... 

KM... 

Samuel .... 

Saul, at Gilgai. 

Saul, after sparing Amulet 
David* respecting temple. , 
David, after his adultery.. 
David, respecting census,. 

King Jcittlinam .. 

King Reboboam... 

Altar of Jeroboam. 

Wife of Jeroboam. 

Ktllg Baasha. 


Where Recorded. 


Exotl. 7:1. sn. 

Jtidg* 6:8-1 U. 
i Sain. 2:27 311. 

1 Sam. 3:11-14. 

1 Sam. 7:3. 
t Sam. 13:13,14. 

1 Sam., ch. 15. 

2 Sam., ch, 7. 

2 Sam., ch. 12. 

2 Sam., ch. 24. 

1 Kings 11:29-39. 

1 Kings 12:21-24; 2 Chron. 11:2-4. 
1 Kings 13:1, 2. 

1 Kings 14:5-16. 

1 Kings 16:1^1. 
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Prophet. 


Unnamed. 

Pupil of the prophets. 

Elijah. 

Micaiah, son of Imlah. 

Elisha. 

Pupil of Elisha. .. 

Hmossa (Heb. N1S72, a.V. 

Jehovah . 

Jonah. 

General message. 

Isaiah. 

Unnamed prophets. 

Huldah, wife of Shallum.. 

Shemaiah. 

Azariah, son of Oded. 

Hanani. 

Jahaziel, the Asaphite .... 
Eliezer, son of Dodavah... 

Elijah, by letter. 

Zechariah, son of Jehoiada 

Man of God . 

Unnamed. 

Oded. 


■‘burden") 


To Whom Addressed. 


Where Recorded. 


King Ahab...1 Kings 30:13, 14, 23, 38. 

King Ahab..... 1 Kings 20:35, sq. 

King Ahab....I Kings 21:17-20. 

Ahab and Jclioshaphut. ..i Kings 22:8,14, sq.; 2 Chron., ch. 18. 

Jehonmi and Jeho$hapIiiit..... 2 Kings 3:11, sq. 

Jelub... .... ... ..jii Kings 9:1-10. 

Concerning house of Ahab. ...2 Kings 9:25, 26. 

Jell a....3 Kings 10:30. 

Jeroboam II, indirectly. >2Kings 14:25. 

Israel......2 Kings 18:13. 

KingHezekiab..Kings, chaps 19, 20. 

Israel.... i2 Kings 21:10-15. 

King Josiah.....2 Kings 22:14, sq.; 2 Chron., ch. 35. 

Rehoboara.... .'3 Chron. 12:5-8. 

King Asa....[3 Chron. 15:1-7. 

King Asa.. 2 Chron. 16:7-9. 

The National Assembly ........ .... '2 Chron. 20:14-17. 

King Jehoshaphat.. \? r Chron. 20:37. 

KlngJehoram- . .... !3Chron. 21:12-15. 

Israel, in reign of Joash.....2 Chron. 24:20. 

King Am HZ I all...... '-2 Chron. 25:7-9. 

King Amaziah ..... Chron. 25:15,16. 

Pekah and army,. ... 1$ Chron. 28:9-11. 


Table of the Prophetical Boohs. 


Names. 

Date of 
Ministry. 

Kings of Judah. 

Kings of Israel. 

Subjects of Prophecy. 

I. Prophets of Israel: 
Jonah . 

783-742 B. 0... 

Uzziah (Azariab) . 

tizziuh (Azariah). ,. .. 

J^rnhiilUll n 

The Fall of Nineveh. 

H riici Sins of Israel. 

Amos .. 

760-740,,. . 

Jii roboam [ I 

Hosea . 

748(?K734, . 

Uzziab, Jotham, A hen, 
Hezekiah . 



Jeroboam II to Hnsliea 

Jeroboam II 

The Sins of Israel. 

The Plagues upon Judah. 

II. Early prophets of 
Israel: 

Joel* . 

TSGfVk.... 

lizzlHh ...... . ... 

Isaiah. 

791-710 . 

Uzztah, Jotham i Ahuz, 
Hezekiah . .... .. 




Zachariah to Hoshea. .. 

Hnshpfl . 

The Kingdom of God. 

The Captivity and Christ. 

The Fall of Nineveh 

Thu Captivity of Judah. 

Micah ... 

738 719 . 

Jolliomu Ahaz, Mezeklub 

Jos lull .... 

III. Later prophets of 
Judah: 

Nahum . 

Between 6G4- 
007 . 


Zephaniah 

0$£W5OO........ 

'j oaf till, . ,. , , . 


Jeremiah ..,,., 

IVAS 583 . 

Joslnh, JtshOahaz, Johob 
akim.., . . ...... 





The Captivity of Judah. 
The Chaldean Invasion. 

Habakkuk.... ..... 

«ooc?}-m _ 

Jeholnchln.... 


IV. Prophets of the 
Captivity: 

"Daniel.. 

1105-530 about.. 

tCino* of Babylon. 
NcbjidmtlneKkar to Cy¬ 
rus . 




The Great Empires. 

The Captivity and Return. 

Ezekiel.., 

502-570. 

Nebuchadnezzar. . 


Obadiab.. 

580.... 

NnliiinhmhmzZfir,.., 


The Destruction of Edom. 

The Helm I Id Eng of the 
Temple, 

The New Israel. 
Reformation and the Mes¬ 
siah. 

V. Post-Exilic proph¬ 
ets : 

Haggai.. 

520... 

Darius I_........... 


Zechariah... 

rm .., 

Darius I_ 


Malachi...... 

432 about. 

Artaxerxes I_..... . 



1 




*Many of the leading scholars place Joel much later, even as late as 500 B. C. 


10. Prophets of the New Testament. In 

the New Testament prophet corresponds, in re¬ 
spect both of the sense and of the usus loquendi , 
with the Ileb. N'O? {neb-ee f ). “ Both terms denote 
a conscious utterance and exposition of divine in¬ 
spirations. The office of the prophets in the 
Christian churches was similar to that among the 
Hebrews. They taught, roused, and reproved 
believers, besides disclosing futurity. They are 
distinguished from the ttmkrrs (Gr. tU&uOKa'Aot, 
iKd-atf+M-oy), not merely by their declaring 1 lie 
future* but partly by the fact that their vocation 


was confined to moments of particular excitement, 
and partly that they addressed more the heart 
than the understanding ” (Tholuck, Com on Rom. 
12 : 6 ). 

The predictive powers did occasionally exist in 
the New Testament prophets, as in the case of 
Agabus (Acts 11:28), but this was not their char¬ 
acteristic. They were not an order like apostles, 
bishops, or presbyters, but they were men or 
women (21:9) who had the gift of prophecy given 
to them. If men they might lie apostles (1 Cor., 
ch. 14); as there was nothing to hinder the different 
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PROPITIATION 


PROSELYTE 


char]sms of wisdom, knowledge, faith, teaching, 
miracles, prophecy, discernment, tongues, and 
interpretation (ch. 12) being all accumulated in 
one person, and this person might or might not 
be a presbyter. Paul tells us that prophecy was 
effective in the conversion, apparently sudden 
and immediate, of unbelievers (14:24), and for 
the instruction and consolation of believers (v. 31) 
ace Meyer and Tholuek, Bum. 12:6; McC. 

mid 8,, Qjfc.; Smith, Mb. Did .; Elliott, Old Testa¬ 
ment Prophecy. Art, Of Hues of Christ. 

PROPITIATION (Ur. hil-as-mos'), 

that which appeases, propitiates (1 John 2:2 ; 4:10). 
This word is used in the LXX as the translation of the 
Hebrew word (Jcap-po'-reth, a covering, q. v.). 

The word properly refers to divinely appointed 
sacrifices for sin, and preeminently to the sacrifice 
of Christ, of which all preceding ones were the 
type. See Sacrifices, Atonement. 

PROSELYTE (Gr. irpaorfkvroq, pros-ay'-loo- 
tos, a newcomer) is found only in the New Testa¬ 
ment, the Heb. ‘"I* (pare) being rendered stranger. 
Prom the time of the covenant between Jehovah 
and Abraham Israel had been a peculiar people, 
whose mission it was to proclaim among the 
nations that Jehovah alone was God. There were 
at all times strangers living in Israel to whom the 
Mosaic law did not grant the rights of citizenship, 
but to whom it did extend toleration and certain 
privileges, for which it obliged them to comply 
with certain of the religious enactments prescribed 
to Israel. They were required not to blaspheme 
the name of Jehovah (Lev. 24:16), not to indulge 
in idolatrous worship (20:2), not to commit acts 
of indecency (18:26), not to work on the Sabbath 
(Exod. 20:10), not to eat leavened bread during 
the celebration of the Passover (12:19), not to eat 
blood or the flesh of animals that had died a 
natural death or had been torn by wild beasts 
(Lev. 17:10, 15). 

1. Naturalization of. Should such stran¬ 
gers wish to become citizens the law sanctioned 
their admission on the condition of being circum¬ 
cised. They thus "bound themselves to observe 
the whole law, and were admitted to the full 
privileges and blessings ot the people of the 
covenant (Exod. 12:48, 49; comp. Kom. 9:4). 
The exceptions to strangers thus freely admitted 
were the Ammonites and Moabites, who were to 
be strictly excluded to the tenth generation (i. e., 
forever), and the Edomites, whose sons were 
not to he admitted till the third generation 
(Dcut. 23:3, 8). The reason assigned for these 
exceptions was that these nations had shown un¬ 
friend! mesa to the Israelites when they left Egypt. 

2. In Canaan. Among the proselytes fit the 
time of the entrance into Canaan, the Kenites 
were the most conspicuous (Judg. 1:16). The pres¬ 
ence of strangers was recognized in the solemn 
declaration of blessings and curses from Ebal and 
Gerizim (Josh. 8:33). The peidod after the con¬ 
quest of Canaan was not favorable to the admis¬ 
sion of proselytes, the people having no strong 
faith, no commanding position. The Gibeonites 
(9:16, sq.) furnish the only instance of conversion, 
and their position was rather that of slaves than 
of free proselytes. 


3. Under the Monarchy, some foreigners 
rose to power and fortune, but they were generally 
treated by David and Solomon as a subject class 
brought under a system of compulsory labor from 
which others were exempted (1 Cliron. 22:2; 
2 Chron. 2:17, 18). As some compensation for 
their sufferings they became the special objects of 
the care and sympathy of the prophets. In the 
time of the monarchy, when Israel developed into 
a powerful state, many foreigners were attracted 
for the sake of political and commercial relations. 
“ Still more did their numbers increase at a later 
period when Israel lost its independence arid was 
subjected to the sway of heathen powers, whose 
volte it was never able to shake off except for a 
somewhat limited period. In these circumstances, 
in which there was no longer any bond of national 
unity, the religious fellowship which the law, with 
its ceremonial regulations, had created among the 
people, developed into an inward bond of union 
that every day became only more firmly knit.” 
Notwithstanding the stiff formalism of Pharisaic 
piety, still the spirit that had animated the law 
and the prophets was able not only to resist the 
corrupting influence of an effete heathenism, but 
also to attract a considerable number of Gentiles, 
and lead them to seek in the religion of the Jews 
that salvation which their own gods and idolatrous 
worship was unable to afford. 

Consequently the Talmud and the rabbins dis¬ 
tinguish two classes of proselytes —proselytes of 
the gate , i. e., Gentile strangers who, while living 
among the Jews, had bound themselves to observe 
the seven Noachian precepts against (1) idolatry, 
(2) blasphemy, (3) bloodshed, (4) uncleanness, 
(5) theft, (6) eating flesh with the blood, and 
(7) of obedience ; and the proselytes of righteousness 
(or proselytes of the covenant), who, having been 
formally admitted to participation in the theo¬ 
cratic covenant, professed their adherence to all 
the doctrines and precepts of the Mosaic law. 
The rabbins gave three essentials for admission 
of males as proselytes to Judaism—circumcision, 
baptism, and a sacrifice; for females, baptism 
and sacrifice. Baptism was probably an adapta¬ 
tion of ablution or bathing in water, such as we 
may well suppose would in every case accompany 
the circumcision of a Gentile, the law forbidding 
the unclean to take part in any religious ceremony 
till they had bathed in water (Exod. 19:10). 

“If the baptism of proselytes w r as of so late 
an origin, then it is, ol course, impossible tnat 
the baptism ot John and Christian baptism can 
have been borrowed from it. It is much more 
likely that the Jews, after the discontinuance of 
the temple worship, may have taken occasion from 
Christian baptism to transform the customary 
bathing with water that was required in order to 
purification, and which the person to be purified 
had to perform himself, into a jonani net of bap¬ 
tism having the character of a rite of initiation 11 
(Keil, Arch i, p. 427). 

4. After the Captivity. The proselytism 
of this period w r as, for the most part, the conform¬ 
ity, not of a subject race, but of willing adherents. 
As early as the return from Babylon, we have 
traces of those who were drawn to a faith which 
they recognized as holier than their own. With 
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the extension of the Roman empire, the Jews be¬ 
came more widely known and their power to 
proselytize increased. In most of the large cities 
of the empire there were men who had been 
rescued from idolatry and its attendant debase¬ 
ments, and brought under the power of a higher 
moral law. The converts who were thus attracted 
joined, with varying strictness, in the worship of 
the Jews. In Palestine even Roman centurions 
learned to love the conquered nation, built syna¬ 
gogues (Luke 7:5), fasted, prayed, and gave alms 
(Acts 10:2, 30), and became preachers of the new 
faith to their soldiers (v. 7). 

Then to almost every Jewish community there 
was attached a following of “God-fearing” (A. 
V. religions) proselytes (Acts 13:43), Gentiles who 
adopted the Jewish mode of worship, attended 
the synagogues, but who in the observance of the 
ceremonial law restricted themselves to certain 
leading points, and so were regarded as outside 
the fellowship of the Jewish communities. 

Proselytism had its dark side, the Jews of 
Palestine being eager to spread their faith by the 
same weapons as those with which they had de¬ 
fended it. The Idumseans had the alternative of 
death, exile, or circumcision, while the Ithrseans 
were converted in the same way. Where force 
was not used, converts were sought by the most 
unscrupulous fraud ; the vices of the Jew were 
engrafted on those of the heathen. Their position 
was pitiable; at Rome and other large cities they 
were the butt of popular scurrility, bound to make 
public confession and pay a special tax. Among 
the Jews they gained but little honor, being 
looked upon with suspicion, as converted Jews 
often are now. - The better rabbis did their best 
to guard against these evils. Anxious to exclude 
all unworthy converts, they grouped them, accord¬ 
ing to their motives, with a somewhat quaint 
classification. 1. Love-proselytes, where they 
were drawn by the hope of gaining the beloved 
one. 2. Man-for-woman, or Woman-for-man 
proselytes, where the husband followed the reli¬ 
gion of the wife, or conversely. 3. Esther- 
proselytes, where conformity was assumed to es¬ 
cape danger, as in the original Purim (Esth 8:17). 
4. King’s-table-proselytes, who were led by the 
hope of court favor and promotion, like the con¬ 
verts under David and Solomon. 5. Li on-prose¬ 
lytes, where the conversion originated in a super¬ 
stitious dread of a divine judgment, as with the 
Samaritans of 2 Kings 17:26. None of these 
were regarded as fit for admission within the 
covenant (Smith, Bib. Bid .; Schiirer, Jevn&h Peo- 
pie). 

PROVENDER (Heb. N1E0M, mis-po', col¬ 
lected; 3§28|j Saw-fi*!', to mix ; Gen. 24:23, 32 ; 42: 
27; 43:24; Judg. 19:19, 21; Isa. 30:24). In the 
account of King Solomon’s stables (1 Kings 4:28) 
we read, “ Barley also and straw for the horses 
and dromedaries brought they,” etc. Barley 
seems to have been the ordinary food of cattle 
in Palestine and the southern lands, where oats 
are not cultivated. As they make but little hay 
in these countries, they are very careful of their 
straw, which they cut up very fine and mix with 
barley and beans. Balls made of bean and barley 


meal, or of pounded kernels of dates are fed. The 
“ provender” mentioned in Isa. 30:24 was a mash 
(composed of barley and vetches, or things of 
that kind) made more savory with salt and sour 
vegetables. According to Wetzstein, it is ripe 
barley mixed with salt or salt vegetables. 

PROVERB (Heb. maw-shawl ',to be like). 

In the early stages of social intellectual growth, 
when men begin to observe and generalize on the 
facts of human life, they clothe the results of ob¬ 
servation in the form of short and pithy sen¬ 
tences. Every race, not in savage condition, has 
its proverbs of this kind. The Hebrew word ren¬ 
dered “ proverb ” has a special significance. The 
proverb of the Israelites and other people of the 
East was primarily and essentially a “similitude.” 
It was thus a condensed parable or fable, capable 
at any time of being expanded, sometimes pre¬ 
sented with the lesson clearly taught, sometimes 
involved in greater or less obscurity, that its very 
difficulty might stimulate the desire to know, and 
so impress the lesson in ore deeply on the mind. 
The proverb might be a “dark saying,” requiring 
an interpretation; e. g., “The fining-pot is for 
silver, and the furnace is for gold: but the Lord 
trietli the hearts ” (Prov. 17:3), is a parable of 
which we find an expansion in Mai. 3:3, “He shall 
sit as a refiner of silver, and he shall purify the 
sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver.” 
In Prov. 1:17, however, the proverb, “Surely in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird,” 
given as it is, without any interpretation, and 
capable of many, is a “dark saying,” in which the 
teaching is deliberately involved in more or less 
obscurity. 

Individual proverbs are quoted before we are 
brought into contact with any collection of them. 
The saying, “ Wickedness proceedeth from the 
wicked,” passed as a “proverb of the ancients” 
in the days of Saul (1 Sam. 24:13). An individ¬ 
ual instance of strange inconsistency was general¬ 
ized as a type of all like anomalies, and the ques¬ 
tion, “ Is Saul also among the prophets ? ” became 
a proverb in Israel (10:11; 19:24). The inclination 
to transfer to others the guilt which has brought 
suffering to one’s self is expressed in the proverb, 
“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge” (Jer. 31:29; Ezek. 
18:2); in both instances being condemned as an 
error. 

The book of Job is full of apothegms of the 
proverb type, one of which became the motto of 
the book of Proverbs; “the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom; and to depart from evil, that is under¬ 
standing ” (Job 28:28). When Solomon came into 
contact with “ the children of the east country” 
(1 Kings 4:30), whose wisdom clothed itself in this 
form, it was perfectly natural that he should ex¬ 
press himself in, and become the patron of maxims, 
precepts, condensed parables in the shape of 
proverbs. 

The Hebrew word (mTH, khee-daw ', Hab. 2:6) 
has the meaning of a conundrum, something enig¬ 
matical. The passage is thus rendered by K. and 
D. (Com.): “Will not all these lift up a proverb 
upon him, and a song, and a riddle upon him?” 

Our Lord employed proverbs in his teaching, as, 
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“ Physician, heal thyself ” (Luke 4:23; comp. John 
16:25, 29). 

PROVIDENCE (Lat. providentia , foreseeing ), 
a term which in theology designates the continual 
care which God exercises over the universe which 
he has created. This includes the two facts of 
preservation and government. 

1. The doctrine of providence is closely con¬ 
nected with that of creation. That God could 
create the world and then forsake it is inconceiv¬ 
able in view of the perfection of God. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the power and wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator, declared in the Scriptures, we have 
the pledge of constant divine care over all parts 
of his creation. This idea finds expression in 
various places in both the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments (e/g„ Psn. 3S:13, 15 ; Isa. 45:7 ; Acte 17:24- 
23), This sufficiently explains the absence of any 
mention of providence in the Apostles' Creed: 
The great truth is implied in the declaration of 
faith “in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” The faith of believers in 
revealed religion in all ages has been of the same 
character; and however often expressed it is still 
more frequently implied, 

2 . Belief in providence, while agreeable with, 
and supported by reason, has its strongest ground 
in the truth of special divine revelation. It is not 
surprising that enlightened heathen, as Cicero and 
Seneca, argued in its behalf. And that even 
among the opponents of Christianity there have 
been those who have adhered to this idea. For 
this is an idea not exclusively Christian, but a 
necessary feature of religion in general. And of 
the correctness of this idea human history as a 
whole, and the spectacle of the universe, furnish 
abundant illustrations. Facts irreconcilable by us 
with this belief, on account of the narrow limits 
of human imdorstanding, exist in large number. 
And yet the overwhelming preponderance of the 
facts even within our observation is in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Broad observation and right rea¬ 
son preclude the idea oT a government of the 
world by chance or blind force, and sustains the 
belief that “ there is u power hi the world that 
makes for righteousness.” In addition the deep 
necessities of human nature ami life aie peipetu- 
ally crying out “for the living God.” That facts 
apparently opposed to faith at this point exist is 
what should be expected. For universal and per¬ 
fect providence implies infinite knowledge; and 
:: we know" uniy "in pan." Fur uvuij 1 mind icsn 

11 11 * n ■ i _ _? ,i _ .-i. 1, - :Js 

uian me iiniiiuu piuvmtmue muaii uavt: no mys¬ 
teries. Our faith at this point, as at others, must 
therefore find its chief support and guidance from 
the word of God. 

3 . The Scriptures bearing upon this subject are 
very numerous and of great variety and force. 
Space does not admit here the attempt at refer¬ 
ence. Bui aside from flic large number of par¬ 
ticular passages, the historical parts of the Bible 
arc throughout illustrative of the great reality. In 
brief, H may be said that according to the Scrip¬ 
tures: 1. The providence of God is unlimited. 
It includes all things and all creatures; it has re¬ 
spect to all that takes place in the universe (see, 
e. g., Psa. 145:9-17). The distinction between 
great things and small, often unreasonable in view 


of the dependence of the great upon the small, is 
rightly regarded by the care of the infinite God. 
Things seemingly of only slight importance or 
accidental are under his overruling power (see, 
e. g., 1 Kings 22:34; Esth. 6:1; Matt. 6:26; 27:19; 
Luke 12:6, 7; Acts 23:16). 2. The exercise of 

God’s providence, nevertheless, has respect to the 
nature of different objects. All objects cannot be 
alike precious in his sight. And thus there is 
ground in Scriptures, as in reason, for the dis¬ 
tinction between general and particular and special 
providence. Mankind holds a peculiar relation to 
God among all the works of his creation; and 
among mankind, the people of God, the faithful 
servants of his kingdom, are the objects of his 
special love and care (see Matt. 6:25-82; Psa. 
91:11, 12; 147:19, 20; Acts 14:16, 17; Rom. 8:28- 
39). 3. The constant and final aim of God’s 

providence is the fulfillment of his purpose in 
creation. How broad and wonderful this is may 
defy our comprehension; but II is declared to be 
nothing less limit the complete establishment of 
an all-embracing kingdom of God, under the rule 
of t he Lord Jesus Christ (see Kph. 1:9-11; Col. 
1:19, 20). 4. The particular steps in this divine 

process are often unintelligible to us, but the pur¬ 
pose of God is independent and eternal, and is 
certain of its realization {see Psa. 97:2; Horn. 
11:33; Eph. 1:4, 5; Rom. 11:34, 35, et al.). 
5. Belief in the providence of God, according to 
the whole purport of Scriptures, ih of the highest 
importance, because of its connection with a life 
of trust and gratitude ami patience end hope. 

4 . Upon the various philosophical Speculations 
as to method of God in providence, and Ids rela¬ 
tion to natural causes, and to the free agency of 
man, we cannot here enter. For tins we must 
refer the reader to works upon systematic theol¬ 
ogy, mentioned below (see Hodge, Spst. TftcoL, vol. 
i, 575, Sfp; Van Oosierzee, Christ. Duym tf vol. i, 
326, sq,; Dorn or, fyxt Christ. DwL % index; Pope, 
Camp. Christ Thcoi^ vol. i, 437, sq.; Alford, 
Meditations). The literature of this subject is very 
extensive. 

PROVINCE (Heb. rD-H7p, med-ee-nawdis¬ 
trict ruled hv a judge). 

1. In the Old Testament this word appears in 
uuiinectiuii witli the wars between Ahab and Ben- 
hudnd (1 Kings 20:14,15,19). The victory of the 
former is gained chiefly H by the young men of 

” i (j nmlniMt* nf 

the chiefs of tribes in the Gilesd country 

2, More commonly the word is used ot the divi¬ 
sions of the Chaldean (Dun, 2:49 j 3:1, 3b) and the 
Persian kingdoms (Ezra 2:1; Neh. 7:6; Esth. 1:1, 
22; 2:3, etc The facts as to the administration 
of the Persian provinces which come within our 
view in these passages are eh icily these: Each 
province Inin Its own governor, who communicates 
more or less regularly with the central authority 
for ii i striic t io n % (Ezra, el >n pa. 4 and n). Fact i prov- 
inee bus its own system of finance, subject to the 
king’s direction (Herod, hi, R9). The total num¬ 
ber of the provinces is given at one hundred and 
twenty-seven (Esth. 1:1; 3:9). Through the whole 
extent of the kingdom there is carried something 
like a postal system. The word is used, it must 
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tie remembered, of the smaller sections of a satr. py 
rather than of the satrapy itself. 

3. (G-r. ETrapxta, ep-ar-khee'-ah, Acts 23:34; 
:25:1), the region subject to a prefect; a province 
;of the Roman empire, either a larger province or 
jtu appendage to a larger one, as Palestine was to 
that of Syria. The classification given bv Strabo 
(xvii, p, 840) of provinces supposed to need mili¬ 
tary control, and therefore placed under the im¬ 
mediate government of the Ciesar, mid those still 
belonging theoretically to the republic and ndmin¬ 
istered by the Senate; ami of the latter again 
■into proconsular and pretorian, is recognized, 
more or less distinctly, in the gospels and the 
Acts. The right of any Roman citizen to appeal 
from a provincial governor to the emperor meets 
■us as asserted by St. Paul (Acts 25:11). In the 
council of Acts 25:12 we recognize the assessors 
who were appointed to take part in the judicial 
functions of the governor. 

PROVOCATION, the rendering of four He¬ 
brew words and one Greek word, with the mean¬ 
ing of bitterness, anger , strife. The word is gen¬ 
erally used to designate the ungrateful, rebellious 
spirit and consequent conduct of the Israelites 
<Psa. 95:8; Neh. 9:18, 26; Heb. 3:8, 15). The 
expression (Job 17:2), “Doth not mine eye con¬ 
tinue in their provocation?” means that on the 
part of his friends Job sees nothing but disput- 
ings. The prophet (Ezek. 20:28) complains of the 
people in the high place that “they presented the 
provocation of their offering,” i. e., their gifts, 
-which provoked irritation on the part of God, 
because they were offered to idols. 

PRUDENCE, PRUDENT, the rendering of 
several Hebrew and Greek words; in all of which 
there is the underlying meaning of intelligence, 
under standing, and in the good sense of the word 
when allied with wisdom (2 Chron. 2:12 ; Prov. 8: 
12; Eph. 1:8). 

PRUNING HOOK (Heb. iTHMtM, maz-may- 
raw', Isa. 2:4 ; 18:5 ; Joel 3:10 ; Mic. 4:3), a knife 
for pruning the vine. 

PSALM. See Music. 

PSALMODY. See Music. 

PSALTERY. See Music. 

PTOLEMA'IS (Gr. n roXeyaig, plol-em-ah-is'), 
a city called Accho originally, and located in Gali¬ 
lee (Acts 21:7). It was named after Ptolemy when 
he was in possession of Coele-Syria. Paul was 
there for one day on his return from his third 
missionary journey (21:7). 

PU'A, another form (Num. 26:23) of Phuvah 
<q. v.). 

PU'AH, the name in the A. Y. of two men 
and one woman. 

1. (Heb. poov-vaw a blast, 1 Chron. 7:1.) 
See Phuvah. 

2. (Heb. poo-aw', probably splendid ), one 

of the two midwives to whom Pharaoh gave in¬ 
structions to kill the Hebrew male children at 
their birth (Exod. 1:15). The two, Shiplirah and 
Puah, are supposed to have been the chief and 
representatives of their profession. 


3. (Heb. SlN*©, poo-aw', a blast), the father 
of Tola, who was of the tribe of Issachar and a 
judge of Israel (Judg. 10:1). 

PUBLICAN (Gr. te 1 & v 7 )<;, tel-o'-nace ), a col¬ 
lector of the Roman revenue. The Roman senate 
had found it convenient, at a period as early as— 
if not earlier than—the second Punic war, to farm 
the veetigaliii (direct taxes) and the portoria (ci?£- 
toms) to capitalists, who undertook to pay a given 
sum into the treasury (in publicum), and so re¬ 
ceived the name of publicani. Contracts of this 
kind fell naturally into the hands of the equites, 
as the richest class of Romans. Not unfrequently 
they went beyond the means of any individual 
capitalist, and a joint-stock company (societas) was 
formed, with one of the partners, or an agent ap¬ 
pointed by them, acting as managing director 
(magister ). Under this officer, who resided com¬ 
monly at Rome, transacting the business of the 
company, paying profits to the partners and the 
like, were the submagistri, living in the prov¬ 
inces. Under them, in like manner, were the 
portiiores , the actual customhouse officers, who 
examined each bale of goods exported or imported, 
assessed its value more or less arbitrarily, wrote 
out the ticket, and enforced payment. The latter 
were commonly natives of the province in which 
they were stationed, as being brought daily into 
contact with all classes of the population. It is 
this class (portiiores) to which the term publi¬ 
can refers exclusively in the New Testament. 
These publicans were encouraged by their supe¬ 
rior in vexatious and even fraudulent exactions, 
and remedy was almost impossible. They over¬ 
charged (Luke 3:13), brought false charges of 
smuggling in the hope of extorting hush-money 
(19:8), and, indeed, their employment brought out 
the besetting vices of the Jewish character. The 
strong feeling of many Jews as to the unlawful¬ 
ness of paying tribute made matters worse. The 
Scribes (Matt. 22:15) for the most part answered 
in the negative. The publicans were also regarded 
as traitors and apostates, defiled by their frequent 
intercourse with the heathen, and willing tools of 
the oppressor. Practically excommunicated, this 
class furnished some of the earliest disciples of 
John the Baptist and Jesus. The position of 
Zacchoeus as a “ chief among the publicans ” (Luke 
19:2, Gr. apx^rel^vr)^) implies a gradation of some 
kind among the publicans ; perhaps he was one of 
the submagistri. 

“ The Talmud distinguishes two classes of pub¬ 
licans—the tax-gatherer in general ( Gabbai ) and 
the Mokhes or Mokhsa, who was specially the 
douanier or customhouse official. Although both 
classes fell under the rabbinic ban, the douanier 
—such as Matthew was—was the object of chief 
execration. And this because his exactions were 
more vexatious, and gave more scope to rapacity. 
The Gabbai^ or tax-gatherer, collected (. ne regular 
dues, which consisted of ground, income, and poll 
tax. ... If this offered many opportunities for 
vexatious exactions and rapacious injustice, the 
Mokhes might inflict much greater hardship upon 
the poor people. There was a tax and duty upon 
all imports and exports; on all that was bought 
and sold; bridge money, road money, harbor dues. 
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town dues, etc. The classical reader knows the 
ingenuity which could invent a tax and find a 
name for every kind of exaction, such as on axles, 
wheels, pack animals, pedestrians, roads, high¬ 
ways ; on admission to markets; on carriers, 
bridges, ships, and quays; on crossing rivers, on 
dams, on licenses—in short, on such a variety of 
objects that even the research of modern scholars 
has not been able to identify all the names. But 
even this was as nothing compared to the vexation 
of being constantly stopped on the journey, having 
to unload all one’s pack animals, when every bale 
and package was opened, and the contents tum¬ 
bled about, private letters opened, and the Mokhes 
ruled supreme in Ids insolence mid rapacity” 
(Etierhheim, Life and Times of Jenus, i, p. 515, 
sqA Bee Taxks. 

FUB'LIUS (Gr, Jldrr^mr, poj/deeo^ perhaps 
popular)^ the “chief man,” and probably governor 
of Melila(or Malta), who received and lodged Paul 
and his companions after their shipwreck. The 
apostle miraculously healed the father of Publius 
of a fever, and cured others who were brought to 
him (Acts 28:7, 8), A. D. 62 (59). The Roman 
martyr ologies assert that he was the first bishop 
of the island, and afterward succeeded Dionysius 
as bishop of Athens. Jerome records a tradition 
that he was crowned with martyrdom. 

PU'DENS (Gr. no{><%, poo'-dace, modest), 
a Christian at Rome who united with others in 
sending salutations to their friend Timothy (2 Tim. 
4:21). This is the only mention of him in Scrip¬ 
ture. He is commemorated in the Byzantine 
Church on April 14 and in the Roman Church 
on Slay ID* lie ia Included among tho seventy 
disciples in the list given by Pseudo-11 Ippolyuis, 
Papehroeh, the Boll nudist editor, while printing 
the legendary histories, diStinguislms between 
two saints of this name, both Roman senators 
—one the host of St. Peter and friend of St. 
Fuat, martyred under Nero; the oilier, the grand¬ 
son of the former, living about A. D P 150. Earlier 
writers are disposed to believe in tho existence of 
one Pudetis only. Modem researches among the 
Columbaria at Rome, appropriated to members of 
the imperial iiouseliulu, have brought to light an 
inscription in which the name of Pudens occurs 
as that of a servant of Tiberius or Claudius. Al¬ 
though the identity of Paul’s Pudens with any 
legendary or heathen namesake is not absolutely 
piuveu, jut it ib piubabie liiuu iiiese facts auu 
something to our knowledge of the friend u£ Paul 
and Timothy. 

PU'HITE (Heb. ‘T'l’S, poo-thee r ). According 
lu 1 Chron. 2:53, the “ Puhites 55 were of the “fam¬ 
ilies of Kirjath-jearim,” descended from Shobel. 

PUL. 1. (Heb. b*15, pool), the name of an As¬ 
syrian king mentioned in the Old Testament in 
several passages (2 Kings 15:29; 1 Chron, 5:26). 
According to these passages Pul received from 
Meimhcm, king of Snnmriu, a tribute of one thou¬ 
sand talents of silver, in return for which he was, 
on his part, not to interfere w r ith the exercise of 
royal authority by Meimhcm, These passages in 
Kings mid Chronicles have given great trouble to 
the student of the Old Testament. When the 
Assyrian inscriptions were first discovered, almost 


immediately were found in them the names of Sen¬ 
nacherib, Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser, and other 
Assyrian kings, but the name of Pul was found 
in no inscription. Furthermore, when the Assyrian 
lists of kings and of eponyms were found, the 
name of Pul did not appear in them, and at the 
period to which this king is assigned by the Old 
Testament there was no gap in any of the lists in 
which the name of a king (Pul) could be inserted. 
To add to the difficulty, a king by the name of 
Phulus is mentioned by Alexander Polyhistor and 
by Eusebius, both of whom call him king of the 
Chaldeans, whereas the Old Testament makes him 
out to be an Assyrian king. Numerous efforts on 
the part of various biblical and Assyrian scholars 
were made to reconcile the difficulties, but in vain, 
until the suggestion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, R. 
Lepsius, and Schrader, that Pul was none other 
than the well-known Assyrian king, Tiglath- 
pileser III. The theory was that Tigiath-pileser 
did not belong to the ancient royal house of As¬ 
syria ; that his name in reality was Pu-lu; that he 
came, perhaps, from Babylonia into Assyria, and 
when he had seized the throne called himself by 
the historical name Tiglath-pileser, a name made 
famous, about B. C. 1120, by one of the earliest 
Assyrian conquerors. This theory was supported 
by Schrader with a masterly array of facts and 
arguments. At last the Babylonian chronicle was 
found by Mr. Pinches in the British Museum, and 
on this Babylonian chronicle, at the year 728, 
stands the name Pul, written Pu-lu; whereas, on 
the other king lists of the Babylonians at that 
same year stands the name of Tiglath-pileser. All 
Assyriologists are now agreed that the Babylonian 
chronicle has settled the question, and that Tig¬ 
lath-pileser and Pul are one and the same person. 
It is not, however, certainly known whether the 
name Till was the original name of the monarch, 
or whether it was a name assumed by him when 
he had become king of Babylon. (For particulars 
concerning his reign see article Tiglath-pileser.) 
—R. W. R. 


2 . A place 
(Isa. 66:19). 


flifflmilf ni 3 InnnfiAn winn + innAfl atio 
uimvuiu iriv/ueiuiif liJGiinuiiGU 

Mr. Pool says the balance of evi- 






African Phut or Put (Heb. Gen. 10:6; Jer. 
■16:9, i mu g. \ Iv/ck, 27:10). 

PULPIT (Heb. migduwV, tower^ 

trum ). The only mention of pulpit iu Scripture 
is .Noh. 8:4, where it is stated that “Ezra the 
snrihe stnnH iinnn_ a pulpit of woo^ . . . and 
opened the book in the sight of the people.” It 
was a raised platform, broad endugh to accommo¬ 
date fourteen persons. 

PULSE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

PUNISHMENT. The rendering of a con¬ 
siderable variety of Hebrew and Greek words 
in the Scripture. The principal meanings ex¬ 
pressed by these terms are reproof, chastisement, 
restraint, penalty, full justice, vengeance. The 
specific meaning in each case must be determined 
by the terms employed and the connection. 

1. Biblical View. (1) In the Old Testament 
the punishments most frequently mentioned, and 
upon which chief stress is laid, are temporal. 
They were inflicted directly by God, or divinely 
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prescribed to be inflicted by persons duly author¬ 
ized. Instances of the former are found in Gen. 
3:16-24; 4:10-18 ; 6:12, 13; 19:24; Num. 16:28-33, 
and many other places. In early times we find pun¬ 
ishment authorized to be inflicted by the hand of 
man (Gen. 9:5, 6), but more and more plainly it 
appears that this is to be done in accordance with 
divinely appointed and developed social order. 
The penalties prescribed under the Jewish econ¬ 
omy were of great variety, and related to every 
kind of crime and breach of civil and ecclesiastical 
regulations. Among capital offenses were blas¬ 
phemy, Sabbath breaking, witchcraft, adultery, 
rape, incest, manstealing, idolatry (Lev. 24:14, 
16, 23; Num. 15:32, 33; Exod. 22:18; Lev. 20: 
10; Deut. 22:25 ; Lev., ch. 22; Exod. 21:16 ; Lev. 
20:2). See further Exod. 21:15, 17; Deut. 22: 
21-23 ; Lev. 21:9 ; Exod. 22:25 ; Deut. 19:16, 19. 

The ordinary mode of capital punishment was 
stoning, though other forms, as hanging and burn¬ 
ing, are also mentioned. It is believed, however, 
that these latter were preceded by death in the 
ordiuary way of execution (Exod. 19:13; Num. 
25:4; Lev. 21:9 ; Josh. 7:25). 

The meaning of the phrase “ cut off from his 
people,” as descriptive of punishment, is disputed. 
It is used many times in the Old Testament, some¬ 
times with reference to crimes the penalty for 
which is death but frequently also with reference 
to offenses the penalties for which are not so 
clear (Exod. 12:15-19; 30:32-35, 38; Lev. 7:25; 
17:9 ; 19:8). Among minor forms of punishment 
were exemplified the principles of retaliation(Exod. 
21:24, 25; Lev. 24:19-22) and of compensation 
(Exod. 21:18-36; 22:2-4, 6, 7; Lev. 6:4, 5; 24:8- 
21; Deut. 19:21; 22:18, 19). Stripes, stocks, and 
imprisonment also appear among penalties pre¬ 
scribed or employed (Deut. 25:3; Lev. 26:12; Jer. 
20 : 2 ). 

The severity of the Old Testament dispensation 
in this respect has often been made a subject of 
unfavorable criticism. But the character of the 
people, and the condition of the times, and the 
necessity for impressing the importance of moral¬ 
ity and religion, and of developing the right na¬ 
tional life furnish the sufficient explanation. It 
is not to be forgotten, moreover, that the doctrine 
of a future life, as a state of reward and punish¬ 
ment, was not as strongly emphasized in those 
times as afterward. See Immortality. 

(2) In the New Testament we find a relaxing 
of the severity of the Old Testament with respect 
to temporal penalties ; but in connection with this 
the bringing into prominence of the motives and 
influences of the Gospel revelation (Matt. 5:19-48 ; 
Luke 7:37-50; John 8:3-11). 

That capital punishment is discountenanced by 
the New Testament is, however, an unwarranted 
opinion. The sanctity of human life still has 
around it its ancient safeguard (comp. Gen. 9:6 
with Rom. 13:1-6 ; Matt. 26:52 ; Rev. 13:10). The 
retribution, however, upon which the New Testa¬ 
ment lays chief stress is that of the future. Of 
the fact of future punishment and of the eternal 
duration in some form the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles leave no room for doubt (Matt. 
12:32; ch. 25; 26:24; Mark 3:29; 9:43; Rev. 14: 
11; 20:10). See also Judgment, the Final ; Hell. 


2. Theological and Ethical. The primary 
ground for the infliction of punishment is not the 
reformation of offenders. In the divine adminis¬ 
tration a distinction is clearly made between 
chastisement and punishments properly so called. 
And in the administration of human government 
the object of reformation often has a proper recog¬ 
nition, though the reason and warrant for the 
penal sanctions of law are still deeper than that. 
The chief end is not the discouragement or pre¬ 
vention of crime or wrong doing. This is often 
an important effect, and a proper though still 
subordinate object. The underlying idea—that 
most deeply fundamental—is justice. 

See Hodge, Syst. Theol ., Index; Dorner, Syst. 
of Christ. Doct ., Index; Pope, Comp . Christ. 
Theol., Index; Van Oosterzee, Christ. Dogm. y 
437, 789, sq.; Martensen, Christ. Eih . {Social) y 
176, sq.—E. McC. 

PUNISHMENT. Mosaic Law. The law 

of retribution seems to underly punishment in all 
ages. It is found in the form of blood revenge 
among many ancient peoples as a primitive (Gen. 
27:45) custom, going back for its final basis to 
Gen. 9:5, sq. (see Redeemer). Very naturally, in 
acting as redeemer the person would be tempted 
to inflict greater injury than that which he avenged. 
According to the Mosaic code,punishraentwasinade 
to correspond to the heinousness of the offense; 
that there should fall upon the culprit what he 
had done to his neighbor, no more, thus giving no 
authority for personal revenge. It also limited 
the punishment to the guilty party without extend¬ 
ing it to his children (Deut. 24:16). In the case 
of property, punishment was required only in 
order to restoration; and by way of restitution, if 
the guilty man had invaded his neighbor’s prop¬ 
erty or violated the integrity of his house. What 
is said (19:19, sq.) in regard to the false witness 
holds good of all the penal enactments of the 
Mosaic law: “ Do unto him as he had thought to 
do unto his brother, and put away the evil from 
the midst of thee.” Thus we see, at the root of 
all the enactments of the Mosaic penal code there 
lies the principle of strict but righteous retribu¬ 
tion, and its intention is to extirpate evil and pro¬ 
duce reverence for the righteousness of the holy 
God in the heart of the people. 

1. Capital Punishment. That death was 
regarded as a fit punishment for murder appears 
plain from the remark of Lamech (Gen. 4:24). In 
the postdiluvian code, if we may so call it, retri¬ 
bution by the hand of man, even in the case of an 
offending animal, for bloodshed, is clearly laid 
down (9:5, 6). In the Mosaic law we find the 
sentence of capital punishment, in the case of 
murder, clearly laid down. The murderer was to 
be put to death, even if he should have taken 
refuge at God’s altar or in a city of refuge, and 
the same principle was to be carried out even in 
the case of animals (Exod. 21:12, 14, 28, 36; Lev. 
24:17, 21; Num. 35:31; Deut. 19:11, etc.). The 
wide range of crimes punishable by death accord¬ 
ing to the Mosaic law may be accounted for by 
the peculiar conditions of the Israelites. A nation 
of newly-emancipated slaves, they were probably 
intractable; and their wanderings and isolation 
did not permit of penal settlements or remedial 
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punishments. They were placed under immediate 
divine government and surveillance. Willful 
offenses, under such circumstances, evinced an 
incorrigibleness which rendered death the only 
means of ridding the community of such trans¬ 
gressors, and this was ultimately resorted to in 
regard to all individuals above a certain age, in 
order that a better class might enter into Canaan 
(Num. 14:29, 32, 35). 

(1) Capital crimes, («) Absolute: 1. Striking 

■or reviling a parent (Exod. 21:15, 17). 2. Blas¬ 
phemy (Lev. 24:14, 16, 23). 3. Sabbath-breaking 

(Num. 15:32-36; Exod. 31:14; 35:2). 4. Witch¬ 

craft, and false pretension to prophecy (Exod. 
22:18; Lev. 20:27; Deut. 13:5; 18:20). 5. Adul¬ 
tery (Lev. 20:10; Deut. 22:22). 6. Unchastity 

(Deut. 22:21, 23; Lev. 21:9). 7. Rape (Deut. 

22:25). 8. Incestuous aud unnatural connections 

(Lev. 20:11, 14, 15; Exod. 22:19). 9. Man-steal¬ 
ing (Exod. 21:16; Deut. 24:7). 10. Idolatry, ac¬ 

tual or implied, in any shape (Lev. 20:2; Deut. 
13:6, 10, 15 ; 17:2-7 ; see Josh., cli. 7, 22:20 ; Num. 
25:1-8). 11. False witness, in certain cases (Deut. 

19:16, ] 9). 

(b) Relative. There are some thirty-six or 
thirty-seven cases in the Pentateuch named as 
involving the penalty of “cutting off from the 
people.” On the meaning of this expression some 
controversy has arisen (see 2, 7, below). 1. Breach 
•of morals: Willful sin in general (Num. 15:30, 31). 
Fifteen cases of incestuous or unclean connection 
(Lev. 18:29; 20:9-21). 2. Breach of covenant: 

Uncircumcision (Gen. 17:14; Exod. 4:24). Neglect 
of Passover (Num. 9:13). Sabbath-breaking (Exod. 
31:14). Neglect of Atonement Day (Lev. 23:29); 
or work done on that day (v. 80). Offering 
■children to Molech (20;3). Witchcraft (20:6). 
Anointing a stranger with holy oil (Exod. 30:33). 
3. Breach of ritual: Eating leavened bread dur¬ 
ing Passover (12:15, 19), Ealing fnt of sacri¬ 
fices (Lev. 7:25). Eating blood (7:27; 17:14), 
Eating sacrifice in an unclean condition (7:20, 21; 
22:3, 4, 9). Eating of sacrifice on third day after 
offering (19:7, 8). Making holy ointment for 
private use (Exod. 30:32, 33). Making incense 
for private use (30:34-38). Neglect of purilica¬ 
tion in general (Num. 19:13-20). Offering a sacri¬ 
fice elsewhere than at tabernacle (Lev. 17:9). Slay¬ 
ing an animal elsewhere than at the tabernacle 
■door (17:3, 4). Touching holy things illegally 
(Num. 4:15, 18, 20; comp. 2 Sam. 6:7; 2 Chron. 
26:21). 

(2) Penalties, capital. ( a ) The following, prop- 
■erlv Hebrew, were 'rn’eseviherl hv the law- 

1. Crucifixion (q. v.), 

2. Stoning. This was the ordinary mode of 

ih.a . on*/? . in.oi . 

CACULLUOU ^UAV/U» J. j ,1 ^ UUfVU XJ U*U, U UlUi ^ 

Acts 14:5. “So far as can be learned from the 
Pentateuch stoning is enjoined for those cases in 
which sentence of death was to be executed on 
individuals judicially; when, on the contrary, 
either the avenger of blood carried out the pun¬ 
ishment, or where many were to be executed, the 
sword was used, the spear (Num. 25:7), or arrow 
(Exod. 19:13), to kill from a distance. Thus stoning 
is enjoined (Lev. 20:27, sq. ; Deut 17:3, sq.) to pun¬ 
ish the individual who practiced idolatry and 
seduced others; on the contrary (13:16), for the 


punishment of a whole city which was given over 
to idolatry, it is commanded, ‘ Thou shalt slay 
the inhabitants of that city with the sword.’ Ac¬ 
cordingly it is no doubt stoning which is meant 
when the law merely uses the formulas, ‘ He shall 
be put to death,’or ‘his blood be upon him’” 
(Keil, Arch., ii, 357, 358). If the crime had been 
proven by testimony, the witnesses were to east 
the first stones at the condemned (Deut. 17:7; 
John 8:7; Acts 7:58). It was customary to add 
the raising of a heap of stones over the body or 
its ashes (Josh. 7:25; 8:29; 2 Sam. 18:17). 

3. Hanging. This among the Jews is generally 
spoken of as following death by some other means 
(Num. 25:4; Deuu 21:22; 2 Sum. 21:0, 0), us a 
moans of aggravating capital punishment. The 
law provided that poisons banged should not be 
allowed to remain suspended overnight, but be 
buried the same day, lest—he that was hanged 
being accursed of God—Jehovah’s land should be 
dehlcd (Deut. 21:23). 

4. Death by the sword or spear was the mode 
adopted when either the avenger of blood carried 
out the punishment, or where many were to be 
executed (Exod, 82:27 ; Num. 25:7), or the arrow 
to kill at u distance (Exod. 19:13). Beheading, 
practiced in Egypt from most ancient times (Gen. 
40:19), first appears among the Jews in the Roman 
period (Matt. 14; 10, sq.). 

5. Burning was, iu pre-Mosaio times, the pun* 

is!uncut for imclinstity (Gem 38:24). The Mosaic 
law enjoined burning for unchastity only m the 
Case of a priest’s daughter (Lev. 21:9), or of car¬ 
nal intercourse with n mother or daughter <20: 
14). Burning is mentioned as following death by 
other means (Josh. 7:25), and some have thought 
that it was never used excepting after death. 
Certainly this was not the case among other na¬ 
tions (Dan., ell. 3). ; 

6. Strangling is said by the rabbins to have 
been regarded as the most common but least 
severe of the capital punishments, and Lo have 
been performed by immersing the convict in day 
or mud, and then strangling him by a cloth twisted 
round the neck. 

7. “ Cutting off” has been variously understood, 
some thinking that it meant death in all cases, 
others that in some cases only excommunication 
(q. v.) must be understood. Jahn (Arch., 258) 
says, “ When God is introduced as saying in re¬ 
spect to any person, ‘T will cut him off from the 
people, 1 the expression meuns some event in di¬ 
vine providence wtuen snan eventually lenuinaiu 
the life of that person’s family*? (see 1 Kings 14:10 ; 
21:21 ; 2 Kings 9:8). SnnlsjoMta explains it to bo 
premature death by God’s hand. Knobel, Com, 
and Ewald think death punishment absolutely 
meant. Keil Mya (Arch., ii, p. 358): “ From Lev. 
20:2-3, so much only appears, that God himself 
will cut oft the transgressor if the earthly magis¬ 
trate shuts his eyes to the crime of idolatry and 
does not cut. off the idolater. Certainly in Ley., eh. 
20, nil the abominations of which it holds in the 
comprehensive formula. (1 8:20), ’ Whosoever shall 
do any of these abominations, even the souls that 
do them shall be cut off from among their people,’ 
have not the punishment of death attached to 
them. For some of the forbidden marriages only 
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childlessness Is threatened (20:20, aq.J. But from 
this it merely fellows that, for certain eases God 
reserved the cutting off tu be otherwise executed \ 
*iiid in these cases the civil magistrate was not to 
intervene. But in connection with all other offenses, 
for which the law prescribes cutting off without 
.any such reserve, the civil magistrate was obliged 
to carryout sentence of death ns soon as the gull! 
was judicially established ; even for transgressions 
of the laws of purification and other matters of 
ritual, if the sin was proved to have been com¬ 
mitted - will! a high hand, 1 i- e., in presumptuous 
rebellion against Jehovah, and not merely In 
thoughtlessness and lmste." 

We may, porlmps, conclude that the primary 
meaning of “ cutting off” is a sentence of death 
to bo executed in some cases without remission, 
but in others avoidable: (1) By immediate atone¬ 
ment on the olfcndor's part’ (2) by direct Inter¬ 
position of the Almighty, i. c. t a sentence of death 
always “recorded*” but not always executed, 

(ft) Capital punishments coming from other 
lands were: 

1. Beheading was known and practiced among 
the Egyptians (Gen. 40:17-19), and by the He¬ 
brews in the time of the early kings (2 Sam. 4:8 ; 
■20:21, 22; 2 Kings 10:G-B). Herod and his de¬ 
scendants ordered tlccapUation (Matt. 14:8—12; 
Acts 12:2). 

2. Dichotomy, cutting in pieces (1 Sam. 15:33), 
common among the Babylonians, Egyptians, and 
Persians. 

3. Bunting alive in a furnace (Dan. 3:20, sq.); 
roasting in the fire (Jet, 29:22; 2 Mace. 7:5); 
putting to death in hot ashes (2 Muco. 13:5, mp); 
easting into the lion's den (Dan. «;8, 13, srp); 
beat lug to death on the rhfitramv (loom'-pan-ott, 

*1 Mace. 9:19), probably a circular instrument of 
torture, on which prisoners were stretched and 
tortured or beaten to death. In war we find: 
Sawing in pieces of captives (2 Sum. 12:31 ; 

1 Chron. 20:3; comp. Hob, 11:37); hurling from 
precipices (2 Citron. 25:12; comp. Pan. 141:6; 
Luke 4;29)—the latter a frequent punishment 
among the Romans; the cotfing open of the 
bodies of pregnant women (2 Kings 8:12; 15:16, 
etc.), and the dashing of children against walls, 
when hostile cities were token (ten. 13:1G, 18; 
Hos. 13:16, etc.). In the New Testament me in- 
ohic ill ally mentioned drowning (Matt 18:6; Mark 
9:42) and fighting with wild bcusta (1 Cor. 15:32). 

2. Secondary Punishments, (I) Retalia¬ 
tion, “eye for eye, ,T etc, (Exod. 21:24, 25), which 
is, probably, the most natural of nil kinds of 
punishment, and would be the most just of nil, 
if it could be instantaneously and universally 
inflicted; but when delayed, it is apt to degener¬ 
ate into revenge. Of course it was early seen 
that such a law could not always be enforced with 
strict justice, for the same member might be 
worth more to one man than to another, thus the 
right arm of n sculptor could not bo »o well spared 
ns thn t o f a si ngcr. S loses nccoitli ngt y a clop to d th e 
principle, but lodged the application of it. in the 
judge. 11 If a nnm blemish his neighbor, ns he 
hath done, so shall it be done to him. Life for 
Hfe, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” etc. (Lev. 24: 
19-22). This law applied also to the beasts. 
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But the law of retaliation applied to the free 
Israelite only, not to staves. In tin? case of the 
hitter, if the muster Struck out an eye and de¬ 
stroyed it, L e*, blinded him with the blow, or 
struck out ii tooth, he was to let him go free, ns a 
compensation for the loss of the member. The 
willful murder of a slave was followed by capital 
punishment. 

(2) Compensation, If identical, then it was 
retaliation (see above); but it was also analogous, 
thus—payment for loss of time or power (Stead. 
21:18-36; Lev. 24:18-21 ; Dent, 19:21). A stolen 
sheep (killed or sold) was to be compensated for 
by four others, a stolen ox by live others (ICxotL 
22:1). The thief caught in the net In a dwelling 
might be killed or sold; if a stolen animal were 
found alive in his possession, he might be com¬ 
pelled to I’csiore double (22:2-4), Damage done 
by an animal was to be folly compensated (v, 5); 
as was damage caused to a neighbor's grain (v. 6). 
A stolen pledge found in the thief's possession 
was to be compensated double (v, 7); a pledge 
lost or damaged was to be compensated (vers. 12, 
13); while a pledge withheld was to he restored 
with twenty per cent of the value (Lev. 6:4, 5), 
All trespass was to pay double (Exod, 22:9), 
Slander against the woman by her newly married 
husband was to be compensated for by the payment 
of one hundred shekels, and the man further pun¬ 
ished with stripes (Deut. 22:18, 19). 

(3) Corporal. Stripes, consisting of forty blows 
with a rod (Deut. 25:2, sq.}; whence the Jews 
took earo not to exceed thirty-nine (2 Oor, 11:24; 
Josephus, Ant.,, iv, 8, 21). If a man smote his 
Servant with a rod so that he or she died, he was 
punishable (Exod 21:20). 

Scourging with thorns is mentioned (Judg. 8:16), 
and with “scorpions,” i. e., 
whips with barbed points 
like the point of a scorpion's 
sting (I Kings 12:11), In 
addition, we ibid mention of 
the stocks (Jer. 20:2); pass¬ 
ing through fire (2 Sam. 12: 
31); mutilation (Judg. 1:6; 
2 Macc. 7:4); plucking out 
hair (Isa. 50:6 ; Nell. 13:25); 
and later, imprisonment, con¬ 
fiscation^ or exile (Ezra 7:26; 
Jer. 37:15 ; 38: G ; Acts 4:3; 
5:18; 12:4; Rev. 1:9). 

The Scriptures mention 
the following punishments 
inflicted by other nations. 
Putting out the eyes of cap¬ 
tives, flaying them alive, 
tearing out the tongue, etc. Exposure to wild 
beasts is mentioned by the apostle Paul (1 Cor. 
15:32; 2 Tim. 4:17) f but without any particulars. 

(4) Imprisonment, though not unknown to the 
Israelites from their acquaintance wiih Egypt 
(Gen. 39:20, aq.; 40:3, sq<; 41:10; 42:19) is not 
recognised in the Mosaic law ns n mode of punish¬ 
ment. “They put him in ward” (Lev. 24:12) 
means that the offender was secured till a deci¬ 
sion had been arrived at. Imprisonment is wholly 
superfluous where bodily punishments prevail, and 
where fines in the case of those without means 



Scourge. 









PUNITES 


PURSE 


must be paid by servitude. Not till the time of 
the kings is imprisonment introduced, especially 
to punish too outspoken prophets (2 Chron. 16:10; 
Jei'. 20:2; 32:2, sq., etc.). After the exile it was 
quite a common punishment along with others, in 
cases of debt (Ezra 7:26; Matt, 11:2; 18:30). 
Prisoners were bound with chains (Judg. 16:21; 
2 Sam. 3:34; Jer. 40:1); and when the punish¬ 
ment would be made severer, they were placed in 
stocks (Jer. 20:2). The Roman cusiodia militaris 
(military imprisonment) consisted in chaining the 
prisoner by one or both hands to the soldier who 


as purity (2 Cor. 6:6), and with about the same 
meaning. 

PURGE. See Uncleanness, Glossary. 
PURIFICATION. See Unclean ness. 

PURIFIER, of Silver. See Silver. 

PU'RIM, an annual festival of the Jews (Esth. 
9:26) in commemoration of the wonderful deliv¬ 
erance of the Israelites in Persia. See Festivals. 

PURITY (Gr. dyvela , hag-ni'-ah , cleanness ). 
Freedom from foreign mixture, but more particu- 



Puteoli. 


watched him (Acts 12:4 ; 21:33), or in prison put¬ 
ting his feet in the stocks (16:24). 

PU'NITES (Heb. poo-nee'), the descend- 
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(Num. 26:23). 

PU'NON (Heb. p'lE, poo-non^, darkness ), a 
station of the Israelites in tlmir journey to Canaan 
(Num. 33:42), east of the mountains of Edom, a 
tribe seat ol the Edom dish phylurcb (Gen. 86:41). 
It, lay next beyond ftjilniminlr between U a ml 
Oboth. According to Jerome it was “ a little vil¬ 
lage in the desert, where copper was dug up by 
condemned criminals, between Petra and Zoav.” 

PUR (Heb. ‘‘"HE. poor , lot) is only mentioned 
(Esth. 3:7; 9:24, 26) in connection with Haman’s 
consulting the astrologers to decide upon the aus¬ 
picious dav for destroying the Hebrews. See 
Festivals, Lot. 

PURELY (Heb. I “Q, bore, Isa. 1:25). The 
Hebrew term may mean pureness , and we then 
have the margin rendering “ according to pure¬ 
ness,” i. e., thoroughly purge ; or an alkali made 
from plants, which was employed to hasten the 
smelting. 

PURENESS is from the same Greek root 


larly the temper directly opposite to criminal seii 
sualities, or the ascendency of irregular passions > 
chastity (1 Tim. 4:12; 5:2). 

PURLOINING (Gr. vo<j<j)i((o, nos-fid'-zo, to 
set apart , divide), the secretly appropriating and 
setting apart for one’s self the property of an¬ 
other, as of a servant thus misusing the prop¬ 
erty of his master (Tit. 2:10). The same Greek 
term is used of the act of Ananias, in ostensible 
giving all his property to the Church, and theu 
appropriating part of the purchase money to bis 
own use (Acts 5:2, 3). 

PURPLE. See Colors. 

PURPOSES OF GOD. See Election, Pre¬ 
destination. 

PURSE (Heb. C'S, keece ; Gr. paXavriov, bat- 
an'-tee-on, Luke 10:4; dzo'-nay , Mark 6:8, 

n girdle, ami so a packet). The He brews in jour¬ 
neying were provided with a bag in which they 
carried their money (Gen. 42:35; Prov. 1:14; 
7:20; Isa. 46:6). Ladies wore ornamental purses 
(Isa. 3:22, A. Y. “crisping pins;” 2 Kings 5:23, 
“ bags ”), the name given to them by Isaiah is 
supposed to refer to the long, round form of the 
purse. The girdle (q. v.) was also used as a purse 
(Matt. 10:9; Mark 6:8). 
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PURTENANCE 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN 


PURTENANCE (Heb. i'HjJ, keh'-reb, the 
neared part, i, e., the center). This ward stands 
in one passage of the A, V. (Excel. 12:6) for the 
viscera, or “inwards” (as elsewhere rendered) of 
a sacrificial victim. 

PUT (1 Chron. 1:8 ; Nah. 3:9). See Phut. 

PUTE'OLI (Ur, rir/rco^Of, pot-ee'oLoy, mils, 
or springy of sulphur), a famous watering place 
of the Romans, located in a sheltered part of the 
Uuv of Naples. Its Greek name was Diciearehia, 
It was the most accessible harbor near to Home* 
So Paul was brought to this port with other pris¬ 


oners (Acts 28:13, 14), Vespasian conferred 
great privileges upon the city, Cicero had a 
villa here, and Hadrian a tomb. Portions of its 
famous baths remain to this day, and a part of 
the pier at which St. Paul must have landed on 
his way to Rome. The present name is Poz- 
zuoli. 

PU'TIEL (Heb. bNiUlS, poo-tee-ale f , afflicted 
of God), the father of the wife of Eleazar the 
priest, and mother of Phinehas (Exod. 6:25), B. C. 
before 1210. 

FYGARG. See Animal Kingdom. 


Q 


QUAIL. See Animal Kingdom. 

QUARREL. See Glossary. 

QUARRIES (Heb.VDB, pes-eeV , carved ), in 
the account of Ehud’s exploit (Judg. 3:19, 
26), may mean images (see Deut. 7:25; Isa. 42: 
8 ; Jer. 8:19 ; 51:52, etc.), probably of false gods. 
Keil and Delitzsch ( Com,, in loc.) are of the opinion 
that “stone quarries” is the correct rendering, 
and locate this Gilgal in the vicinity of Mount 
Ephraim. That the ancient Canaanites had exten¬ 
sive quarries is shown by the immense blocks in 
the foundation of the temple at Baalbek. 

QUAR'TUS (Gr. Komprof, koo'-ar-tos, a 
fourth), a Christian of Corinth whose salutations 
Paul sent to the Church at Rome (Rom. 16:23). 
There is the usual tradition that he was one of the 
seventy disciples; and it is also said that he ulti¬ 
mately became bishop of Berytus. 

QUATERNION (Gr. rergadiov, tet-rad'-ee-on). 
“ A quaternion of soldiers ” was a guard consist¬ 
ing of four soldiers, this being the usual number 
of the guard to which the custody of captives and 
prisoners was intrusted, two soldiers being confined 
with the prisoner and two keeping guard outside. 
In the account (Acts 12:4) the four quaternions 
mentioned were on guard one at a time during 
each of the four watches. 

QUEEN. The Hebrews had no equivalent for 
our word queen, in the sense of a female sovereign, 
neither did the wives of the king have the dig¬ 
nity which the word queen now denotes. 

1. Mal-kaw ' (Heb. the feminine of mehf- 

lek , “king”) It is applied in the sense of queen 
regnant to the queen of Sheba (1 Kings 10:1). It 
is also applied to the queen consort , the chief wife, 
as distinguished from all other females in the royal 
harem (Esth. 1:9, sq. ; 7:1, sq.). 

2 . Shay-gawV (Heb. a wife of the first 

rank, as distinguished from mere concubines; it 
is applied to Solomon’s bride or, perhaps, mother 
(Psa. 45:9), and to the wives of the first rank in 
the harems of the Chaldee and Persian monarchs 
(Dan. 5:2,3; Neh. 2:6). 

3. Gheb-ee-raw' (Heb. mistress , feminine 

of lord) is expressive of authority, general author¬ 
ity, and dominion. Gheb-eer ' ( h T'S-5 ) masculine, 
lord) is the word which occurs twice with reference 


to Isaac’s blessing of Jacob: “ Be lord over thy 
brethren ;” and “ I have made him thy lord ” (Gen.^ 
27:29, 37). It would therefore be applied to the 
female who exercised the highest authority, and 
this, in an oriental household, is not the wife, but 
the mother, of the master. This is one of the in¬ 
evitable results of polygamy—the number of wives, 
their social position before marriage, and their 
precarious hold upon their husband’s affections, 
combine to annihilate their influence. This is 
transferred to the mother, as being the only female 
who occupies a fixed and dignified position. The 
extent of the queen-mother’s influence is well 
illustrated in the interview between Solomon, 
and Bathsheba (1 Kings 2:19, sq.). The term 
gheb-ee-raw ' is only applied twice with reference to 
the wife of a king—the wife of an Egyptian king 
(11:19), where the position of royal consort was 
more queenly than in Palestine; and Jezebel 
(2 Kings 10:13), who as the daughter of a power¬ 
ful king appears to have enjoyed peculiar privi¬ 
leges after marriage. 

Where women can never become the head of 
state there can never be a queen regnant; and 
where polygamy is allowed or practiced there can 
be no queen consort. By queen, then, we under¬ 
stand the chief wife of the king’s harem. This 
rank may be obtained by being ihc first wife of 
the king, or the first after accession, especially if 
she was of high birth and became mother of the 
firstborn son; otherwise she may be superseded 
by a woman of higher birth and connections sub¬ 
sequently married, or by the one who gave birth 
to the heir apparent. The king, however, often 
acted according to his own pleasure, promoting or 
removing as he willed. 

QUEEN OP HEAVEN (Heb. tmSH rdvn, 

mel-ehf-keth hash-shaw^may'-yim, Jer. 7:18; 44:17, 
18, 19, 25). Probably Astarte (see Gods, False), 
“ who is repeatedly mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Assurbanipal as Atar Samain=Atar of heaven, 
and indeed as the goddess of a north Arabian 
tribe of Kedarenes. The epithet ‘of heaven’ 
alludes to her astral character. As Baal stood in 
relation to the sun, Astarte, widely known in Asia, 
stood in relation to the moon” (Orelli, Com., in 
loc.). Special cakes were baked to this goddess 
(eomp. the grope cakes, Hos. 3:1, with which ihere 
may be some connection), which were symbolic 
representations ol the moon, and so moon -shaped. 
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QUICK 


KABBAH 


Her worship belonged chiefly to the women (Jer, 
44:17), Astarte representing the female principle 
of fertility. 

QUICK, QUICKEN (from Heb. !Tn, khaw- 
yaw', to live). In the Psalms (71:20; 80:18; 119: 
25, 37, 40, 88 ; 143:11, etc.) the causative form of 
the word is used, signifying to make alive , to com¬ 
fort, refresh. In the Greek we have (uottoieo), 
dzo-op-oy-eh'-o , to make alive (Rom. 8:11; 1 Cor. 
15:36 ; 1 Tim. 6:13 ; 1 Pet. 3:18, etc.). When the 
priest examined one with the leprosy it was com¬ 
manded that if he saw “ quick raw flesh in the 
rising” then the priest was to pronounce him un¬ 
clean (Lev. 13:10,24). The meaning evidently was 
that the flesh showed life, i. e., the skin growing 
and forming anew. The Greek C.uvreQ (< dzon'-tes) 


signifies the living as opposed to the dead ,, as “ the- 
Judge of Urn quick and tile dead” (Acts 10:42; 
t Tim. 4:1; Heb. 4:*2; 1 Pet. 4:5). 
QUICKSANDS. THE (Gi\ soor'-Hs y 

shoal), a great sandbank in the Mediterranean Sea, 
especially on the north coast of Africa. Of these 
the “Syrtis major” was. near Cyrenaica, now 
called the Gulf of Sidra ; and the “Syrtis minor,” 
near Byzacenc, now the Gulf of Cubes. The 
ship in which the apostle Paul was sailing was 
nearer to the former. The ship was caught in a 
northeasterly gale on the south coast of Crete, and 
was driven to the island of Clauda (Acts 27:17). 
This line of drift continued would reach the greater 
Syrtis, whence the natural fear of the sailors. 

QUIET, QUIT. See Glossary. 

QUIVER. See Armor, 1 (4). 


R 


RA'AMAH (Heb. rah-maw ', a trem¬ 

bling ; poetically, a horse’s mane), the fourth- 
named son (descendant) of Cush and grandson of 
Ham (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chron. 1:9). The tribe of 
Raamah became afterward renowned as traders 
(Ezek. 27:22). Of the settlement of Raamah on 



length Rabbath of the Ammonites, or, children of 
Ammon ; but elsewhere (Josh. 13:25 ; 2 Sam. 11:1; 
12:27, 29; 1 Chron. 20:1; Jer. 49:3; Ezek. 25:5; 
Amos 1:14) simply Rabbah. It appears in the 
sacred records as the single city of the Ammon¬ 
ites. When first named it is in the hands of the 


Rabbah. 


the shores of the Persian Gulf there are several 
indications. Traces of Bed an are very faint; but 
Raamah seems to be recovered in the Regma 
i^Veyfia of Ptol., vi, 7), a city and bay in southeast 
Arabia, and yyyet of Steph. Byzant. 

RAAMrAE (Heb. rah-am-yavf , thun¬ 

der of Jehovah), one of the leaders of the Jews 
who returned from captivity with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
7:7), B. C. about 445. In Ezra 2‘2 he is called 
Reelaiah (q. v.). 

n A \ H/T/OTICI /T7 _ ,1 1.11\ D„„r> . 

IbAAlfl kJAJU (UAUU, 1 : 1 1 ). Vice; 

RAB'BAH (Heb. rab-bav/ 1 great), the 

name of several places : 

1. A very strong place oil the east of the Jor¬ 
dan, which when its name is first introduced in 
tlxe sacred records was the chief city of the Am- 
"^"Hires. in rive passages (Dent. 3:11 ; 2 Sam. 12: 

17:27: .Tor. 49:2; Ezek. 21:20) it is styled at 


Ammonite?, and is mentioned ns containing the 
bed or sarcophagus of the giant Og (Dent. 3:11). 
It was not included in the territory of the trlbea 
east of Jordan ; the border of Gad stops at "Aroer, 
which faces Rnhhnh f* (.Josh 13:25). It was. prob¬ 
ably, to Rabbah that Ablshni led bis forces white 
holding iho Ammonites in check (2 Ham. 10:10, 
14), white the main army, under Jonh, rested at 
Afcdeba (l Chron. 19:7). The next year Rabbah 
was made the main point of attack, Jonh in com¬ 
mand (2 Ham. Till); and after n siege, of probably 
two years, it was taken (2 Hum. 12:20, sq.; I Chron. 
20:1). MYe are not toll I whether the city wits 
demolished, or whether David was satisfied with 
the slaughter of vis Inmates, In the lime of Amos, 
two ccnutrics and a lullf later, it bud again a 
‘ wall 1 mid * palaces,’ nml was still the sanctuary 
of Molcch—‘ the king' (Amos 1:14). So it was 
also at the date of the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar 
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RABBATH OF AMMON 


RACHEL 


(Jer. 49:2, 3), when its dependent towns are men¬ 
tioned, and when it is named in such terms as 
imply that it was of equal importance with Jeru¬ 
salem (Ezek. 21:20). At Kabbah, no doubt, Baalis, 
king of the Bene-Ammon (Jer. 40:14), held such 
court as he could muster; and within its walls 
was plotted the attack of ishmael, which cost Ged- 
aliah his life and drove Jeremiah into Egypt.” 
It received the name of Philadelphia from Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B. C. 285-247), its ancient name, 
however, still adhering to it. It was once the seat 
of a bishopric and very prosperous, till conquered 
by the Saracens. Its modern name is Amman, 
about twenty-two miles from the Jordan, in a val¬ 
ley which is a branch, or perhaps the main course, 
of the Wady Zerka, usually identified with the 
Jabbok. 

2 . A city of Judah, named with Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh. 15:60 only), but location entirely unknown; 
thought by some (McC. and S., Cyc.) to be an 
epithet for Jerusalem itself. 

3 . In Josh. 11:8, only, Zidon is mentioned with 
the affix Rabbah (see A. V. margin), but rendered 
in the text “great Zidon.” 

RAB'BATH OF THE CHILDREN OF 
AMMON is the full appellation (Deut. 3:11; 
Ezek. 21:20) of Kabbah, 1 (q. v.). 

RABBI (Heb. "rt 1 , vab-bee'; Gr. paf3j3i, hrab- 
bee ', my master, Matt. 23:7, 8; John 1:38, 49; 3: 
26 ; 6:25), one of the titles of great respect given 
by the Jews to their teachers, especially the 
scribes. “ The use of this title cannot be proved 
before the time of Christ. Hill el and Shammai 
were never called rabbis, nor is pafijii ( hrab-bee ') 
found in the New Testament except as an actual 
address. The word does not seem to have been 
used as a title till after the time of Christ. Rab~ 
bawn'i^J), or, as the word is also pronounced, 
( rab-bone '), is an enhanced form of ^ ( rab ). 
Hence, is found in the Mishna as the title of 
four prominent scribes, about A. D. 40-150, and 
in the New Testament (pafiflovi, hrab-bon-ee *, or 
paftfiowi, hrab-boo-nee') as a respectful address to 
Christ (Mark 10:51; John 20:16)” (Sell til'd 1 , Jew¬ 
ish People, vol. i, p. 315, sq.). See SuitmKS. 

RAB'BITH (Heb. ^\,rab-beeth f ,multitude), 

a city in the tribe of Issachar (Josh. 19:20), sup¬ 
posed by Knobel to be Araboneh, northeast of 
Araneh, at the southern foot of Gilboa. 

RABBONI. See Kabbi. 

RAB'MAG (Heb. rab-mawg', chief 

magician, or priest), a title ascribed (Jer. 39:3, 13) 
to Nergal-sharezer (q. v.), which title he, with 
certain other important personages, bears in the 
Babylonish inscriptions. 

RAB'SARIS (Heb. V^-^rab-saio-reece'). 

1. A name mentioned in the narrative of Sennach¬ 
erib’s campaign against Judah in the days of 
Hezekiah (2 Kings 18:17; Isa. 36:2, etc.). In the 
English translation the king of Assyria is repre¬ 
sented as sending to Jerusalem “ Tartan and Rab- 
saris and Rabshakeh from Lachish,” and in this 
form these all certainly seem like individual or 
personal names It lias, however, been learned 
from the Assyrian inscriptions that both Tartan 


and Rabshakeh are not personal names, but titles- 
of rank and office. They are indeed Assyrian 
words taken over into Hebrew. It may be very 
properly surmised that Kabsaris is also an Assyr¬ 
ian word, and ia also some sort of official titles 
It has, however, not yet been found upon any As- 
Syrian inscription. Winckler has proposed to de¬ 
rive it from three Assyrian words (rab-sha-reshu), 
which would together mean about the same things 
as Rabshakeh (see Rabshakeh); but this is im¬ 
probable in itself, and the three words are no¬ 
where found used as a single word. For the pres¬ 
ent we can do no better than accept tentatively a 
Hebrew etymology for the word by which it would 
mean “chief eunuch.”—K. AV. R. 

2 . The same name is met with (Jer. 39:3) to 
designate one of the Babylonish princes present at 
the capture of Jerusalem, and sent by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to release Jeremiah from prison (v. 13). 

RAB'SHAKEH (Heb. rab-shaw- 

kay '), a name mentioned several times in the narra- 
tiveof Sennachei ii/s campaign against Judah in the 
days of Hezekiah (2 Kings 18:17; Isa. 36:2, etc.). 
The word was formerly supposed to be a personal 
name, but is now known to be a title of rank in 
the Assyrian army (see also Tartan and Rabsaris). 
In the English translation the Assyrian king is 
represented as sending to Jerusalem “ Tartan and 
Rabsaris and Rabshakeh from Lachish,” and in 
this form these all certainly seem like names of 
individuals. The Assyrian inscriptions, however, 
have shown us the word Rabshakeh under the 
form of rab-sak (literally great, or chief, head), 
which means “chief officer,” though the exact 
rank is unknown to us. We are, however, certain 
that the rank was a high one, for in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Tiglath-pileser III reference is made to 
the sending of an army against Tyre under the 
command of a rabshakeh.—R. W. R. 

RACA (Gr. patta, hrak-ahempty, senseless), a 
very common term of opprobrium in the time of 
Christ (Matt. 5:22), denoting a certain looseness of 
life and manners. It differs from “fool,” which 
follows in that the latter conveys the idea of im¬ 
pious, godless, because such n one neglects mid 
despises what relates to salvation. Thug there 
would be a greater criminality in calling n mmi a 
“foot” since foolishness in Scripture is the op¬ 
posite of spiritual wisdom. 

RACE. 1. (Heb rTN, o'-rakh , Psa. 19:5), ia 
a poetic word signifying a way, path, and is used 
to illustrate the going forth of the sun, as a 
“strong man to make a journey.” 

2 . One of the contests in the Grecian games 
(q. v.). 

RA'CHAB (Matt. 1:5). See Rahab. 

RA'CHAL (Heb. bs 1 !, vaw-kawV traffic), a 
town in the tribe of Judah which David made a 
depository for spoil taken from the Amaleldtes 
(1 Sam. 30:29). 

RA'CHEL (Heb. brn, raw-khale', ewe), the 
younger daughter of Laban, and one of Jacob’s 
wives. 

1. Meeting with. Jacob. When Jacob came 
to Haran he met some shepherds, who told him, 
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RACHEL 


RAHAB 



an answer to his inquiries, that they knew Laban, 
and that Rachel was already coming to the well 
near by to water her father’s sheep. He rolled 
the stone from the well’s mouth, watered the 
sheep, greeted her with a kiss, and told Rachel 
who he was. Rachel then hastened to her father 
with the tidings of what had happened (Gen. 29:1- 
12), B. C. about 2095. 

2. Jacob’s Wife. Laban received Jacob as 
his relative, and, after a month’s service, an agree¬ 
ment was entered into between them that Jacob 
should serve Laban seven years for his daughter 
Rachel. The motive on the part of Jacob was, 
■doubtless, that his relations with Esau made a 
protracted stay with Laban advisable; while Laban 
was probably influenced by his avarice. At the 
expiration of the period of service Jacob claimed 
his reward, but was deceived by Laban, who led 
his elder daughter, Leah, into the bridechamber. 


Rachel’s Tomb. 

Complaining of the deception, he was told to let 
LphVs ■mnrringe w eek pas? over and then he 
should have Rachel, which promise was fulfilled 
(Ccn. 22:13-80). Mentis fs mime ufhm |<sjl0U8y 
toward her sister on account of Leah having chil¬ 
dren while she herself was childless; of her re- 

timvintr nml flirt * :w. I-n-iKhlinl/i 

gtids nf her father. This incident indicates that 
she was not altogether free from the superstition 
mid idolatry which prevailed in the land. She at 
length became the mother of children, Joseph 
(30:24) and Benjamin, dying shortly after the 
hitter's Birth (25:18, 19). She *■ was buried on 
the way to ftphrnth, which is Bethlehem. M The 
site of her tomb is about two miles S. of Jerusalem 
and one mile N. of Bethlehem. 

Character. “ From what is related to us con¬ 
cerning her character there does not seem much 
to claim any high degree-of admiration and esteem. 
The discern tent am! fretful impatience shown hi 
her grief at being fora time childless, moved even 
her fond husband to anger ((Sen. 80:1, 2), She 
appears, moreover, to have shared all the duplicity 


and falsehood of her family, See, for instance, 
Rachel 1 ;! stealing her father’s image®, and the 
ready dexterity and presence of mind with which 
she concealed Iter theft 11 (eh, 31). In Jer. 3L-15, 
Lb the prophet ref era to the exile of the ten 
tribes under Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, and 
the tuinw caused by their dispersion (2 Kings 
17:20), under the symbol of Rachel, the maternal 
ancestor of the tribes of Ephraim and Maimsselv, 
bewailing the fate of her child ten, which In men no 
tiou was a type or symbol of that which was ful¬ 
filled hi Bethlehem when the infants were slaugh¬ 
tered by order of Herod (Matt, 2:10-18). 

RAD'DAI (Heb. rad-dah'-ee, treading 

down), the fifth son of Jesse, and brother of King 
David (1 Chron. 2:14), B. C. about 1068. 

RA'GATJ (Gr. 'Vayav, hrag-bw% son of Phaleo, 
and one of the ancestors of our Lord (Luke 3:35). 

He is the an me person with Ren, son of 
Peleg, the difference in the mimes aris¬ 
ing from our translators having fol¬ 
lowed the Greek form, in which the 
Hebrew y was frequently expressed 
by 7- 

RAGU'EL (Heb. reh-oo- 

ale\ friend of God), the name given 
(Num. 10:29) to Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses. It has been supposed 
that one of the names represented an 
official title, but which one is uncertain. 

RA'HAB 1. (Heb. raw- 

khawbproud), a woman of Jericho at 
time of Israel’s entrance into Canaan. 

(1) Entertains Spies, Just before 
crossing the Jordan Joshua sent two 
men to spy out the land of Canaan as 
far as Jericho. In this city dwelt 
Rahab, u a harlot,” in a house of her 
own, although she had a father, a 
mother, brothers, and sisters living in 
Jericho. From the presence of the 
flax upon the roof and a stock of scar¬ 
let (or crimson) thread in the house, it 
has been supposed that she was engaged in the 
manufacture of linen and the art. of Eyeing. She 
had heard of the wonderful progress of Israel, the 

___ - -n J-U„ C!— +U--* 

JJilb&agtf U1 Llie lieu kiea, anu uicuvcii/mun ui liiuil 

enemies, and was convinced that Jehovah purposed 
to give the land of Canaan 1 to the Israelites. The 

r mms-l in Urti* rtTio vi r l;»0 ® r-OCiflir f n Viofiiio-nrl 

them. Fearful of their being discovered, she hid 
them among the flax stocks on the roof, and in¬ 
formed the officers sent in search of the spies 
that they had departed from her house before the 
closing of the city gates. The officers started in 
pursuit, and when it was night Rahab informed 
the spies of what had happened, and secured from 
them a pledge to spare her life and the lives of 
her kindred, on ihe condition that she should hang 
out a scarlet line tit the window fmm which they 
had escaped, and that her family should remain 
under her roof. She then assisted them to escape 
by letting them down by a cord from her window, 
which overlooked the city wall (Josh. 2:1-21), 
B. C. 1170. 

(2) Rahab Spared, At the taking of Jericho 
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the spies, under the command of Joshua, took 
Rahab and her relatives out of her house, and 
removed them to a place of safety outside the 
camp of Israel (Josh. 6:22, 23), and thus made 
good their oath. The narrator adds, “ And she 
dwelleth in Israel unto this day,” not necessarily 
implying that she was alive at the time he wrote, 
but that the family of strangers, of which she was 
reckoned the head, continued to dwell among the 
children of Israel. As regards Rahab herself, we 
learn from Matt. 1:5 that she became the wife of 
Salmon, the son of Naasson, and the mother of 
Boaz, Jesse’s grandfather. The suspicion natur¬ 
ally arises that Salmon may have been one of the 
spies whose life she saved, and that gratitude for 
so great a benefit led in his case to a more tender 
passion, and obliterated the memory of any past 
disgrace attaching to her name. But however 
this may be, it is certain, on the authority of Mat¬ 
thew, that Rahab became the mother of the line 
from which sprung David, and eventually Christ; 
for that the Rachab mentioned by Matthew is 
Rahab the harlot is as certain as that David in the 
genealogy is the same person as David in the 
books of Samuel. 

(3) Character. Both Jewish and Christian writ¬ 
ers, for very obvious reasons, have been unwilling 
to admit the disreputable character of Rahab 
when introduced into Scripture history, and have 
chosen to interpret the word FElT (harlot) “host¬ 
ess,” as if from "jlT, “ to nourish.” “Dismissing, 
as inconsistent with truth, the attempt to clear her 
character of stain by saying that she was only an 
innkeeper, and not a harlot, we may yet notice 
that it is very possible that to a woman of her 
country and religion such a calling may have im¬ 
plied a far less deviation from the standard of 
morality than it does with us, and, moreover, that 
with a purer faith she seems to have entered upon 
a piire life. As a case of casuistry, her conduct 
in deceiving the king of Jericho’s messengers with 
a false tale, and, above all, in taking part against 
her own countrymen, has been much discussed. 
With regard to the first, strict truth, either in Jew 
or heathen, was a virtue so utterly unknown be¬ 
fore the promulgation of the Gospel that, as far as 
Rahab is concerned, the discussion is quite super¬ 
fluous. With regard to her taking part against 
her own countrymen, it can only be justified, but 
is fully justified, by the circumstance that fidelity 
to her country would in her case have been infi¬ 
delity to God, and that the higher duty to her 
Maker eclipsed the lower duty to her native land ” 
(Smith, Diet., s. v.). Her faith is commended in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (11:31) and by James (2:25). 

2. (Heb. srn, rah'-hab, insolence , pride , vio¬ 
lence.) A symbolical or poetical name applied to 
Egypt. It suggests the character of the “sea 
monster” (Psa. 68:31; 74:13; 87:4; 89:10; Isa. 
51:9, 10; Ezek. 29:3; 32:2). 

RA'HAM (Heb arn, rakh'-am, pity), among 
the descendants of Caleb, the son of Hezron, 
Raham is mentioned (l Chron. 2:44) as the son of 
Shema and father of Jorkoam, B. C. after 1471. 
By some Jorkoam is regarded as a place of which 
Raham was the founder. 


RA'HEL, a form in the A. Y. (edition of 1611) 
for the name Rachel, but now omitted everywhere 
excepting in Jer. 31:15, where it is probably re¬ 
tained through the oversight of the editors. 

RAIL, RAILING, the rendering of several 
words in the original: (1) Eel (Heb. tDW, to swoop 
down upon), and so to storm or rush upon anyone 
(1 Sam. 25:14); (2) khaw-raf (Heb. EpH, to pull, 
pluck), to upbraid, to reproach, to treat with scorn 
(2 Chron. 32:17); (3) blas-fay-me'-ah (Gr. filaatyrjpia, 
slander), detraction, speech injurious to another’s 
good name (Mark 16:29; Luke 23:39; 1 Tim. 6:4; 
2 Pet. 2:11; Jude 9); (4) loy-dor-ee'-ah (Gr. 
loidopia), the act of reproaching, heaping abuse 
upon another (1 Cor. 6:11). 

RAIMENT. See Dress. 

RAIMENT, CHANGES OP. Handsome 
garments, of fur, byssus, and purple embroidered 
with gold (Ezek. 16:10, 13; Eccles. 9:8), were often 
made by Israelitish women (Prov. 31:22), and also 
imported (Zeph. 1:8). Because they were often 
changed during marriages and other festive occa¬ 
sions, they were called garments of change . Kings 
and men of rank had always a large wardrobe of 
these, partly for their own use (Prov. 31:21; Job 
27:16; Luke 15:22), partly to give away as pres¬ 
ents (Gen. 45:22; 1 Sam. 18:4; 2 Kings 5:5; 10:22; 
Esth. 4:4; 6:8, 11). 

RAIN. The Hebrew term for rain generically 
is '"top (maw-tar') ; a burst of rain or shower is 
( gheh'-shem ); a poetical word is (reh-bee- 

beem '), i. e., “ many,” from the multitude of drops 
(rendered in the A. Y. “ showers,” Deut. 32:2; Jer. 
3:3 ; 14:22; Mic. 5:7, etc.); ^ff.(zeh'-rem), ex presses 
violent rainstorm, tempest, accompanied with hail 
(Job 24:8). Dr. George Adam Smith (Hist. Geog ., 
p. 63, sq.) says: “The ruling feature of the cli¬ 
mate of Syria is the division of the year into a 
rainy and a dry season. Toward the end of Oc¬ 
tober heavy rains begin to fall, at intervals, for a 
day or several days at a time. These are wlmfc the 
Bible calls the early or former rain (Heb. PHT, 
yo-reh'), literally the pourer. It opens the agri¬ 
cultural year. The soil, hardened and cracked by 
the long summer, is loosened, and the farmer be¬ 
gins plowing. Till the end of November the 
average rainfall is not large, but it increases 
through December, January, and February, begins 
to abate in March, and is practically over by the 
middle of April. The latter rains (Heb. 
mal-koshe') of Scripture are the heavy showers of 
March and April. Coming as they do before the 
harvest and the long summer drought, they are of 
far more importance to the country than all the 
rains of the winter months, and that is why these 
are passed over in Scripture, and emphasis is laid 
alone on the early and the latter rains. This has 
given most people to believe that there are only 
two intervals of rain in the Syrian year, at the 
vernal and autumnal equinox; but the whole of 
the winter is the rainy season, as indeed we are 
told in the well-known lines of the Song of Songs: 

1 Lo, the winter Is past, 

The rain Is over and gone.* 
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Hail is common, and is often mingled with rain 
and with thunderstorms, which happen at intervals 
through the winter, and are frequent in spring. 
In May showers are very rare, and from then till 
October not only is there no rain, but a cloud sel¬ 
dom passes over the sky, and a thunderstorm is a 
miracle.” See Dews, Palestine. 

Figurative. Rain frequently furnishes the 
writers of the Old Testament with forcible and 
appropriate metaphors: 1. Of the word of God 
(Isa. 55:10); as rain and snow return as vapor to 
the sky, but not without having first of all accom¬ 
plished the purpose of their descent, so the word 
of God shall not return to Him without fulfilling 
its purpose. 2. The wise and refreshing doctrine 
of faithful ministers (Deut. 32:2; Job 29:23). 
3. Of Christ in the communications of his grace 
(2 Sam. 23:4; Psa. 72:6; 84:6; Ezek. 34:26 ; Hos. 
6:3). 4. Destructive, God’s judgments (Job 20:23; 

Psa. 11:6; Ezek. 38:22), of a poor man oppressing 
the poor (Prov. 28:3). 

RAINBOW (Heb. fYlBj?, keh'-sheth, “bow in 
the cloud,” Gen. 9:13-16; Ezek. 1:28; Gr. Ipi c, 


teaches the all-embracing universality of the cove¬ 
nant of grace” (Delitzsch). In the wondrous vision* 
shown to St. John in the Apocalypse (Rev. 4:3),, 
it is said that “ there was a rainbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an emerald ; ” amid, 
the awful vision of surpassing glory is seen the* 
symbol of Hope, the bright emblem of Mercy and) 
of Love. 

RAISER OF TAXES (Heb. 45515, no'-gashe ,, 
urging , Dan. 11:20), generally understood as a col¬ 
lector of tribute , but more probably the taskmaster' 
who urges the people on to severe labor, afflicts; 
and oppresses them as cattle. 

RAISINS (Heb. Suites, tsim-moo-keem') r 
dried grapes, or rather cakes made of them, such* 
as the Italians still call simmaki (Num. 6:3 ; 1 Sam. 
25:18; 2 Sam. 16:1, etc.). Sec Vine. 

RA'KEM (1 Chron. 7:16). See Rekem, 3. 

RAK'KATH (Heb. nj£), rak-kathshore), a-, 
“fenced,” i. e., fortified city in the tribe of Naph- 
tali (Josh. 19:35 only). From its relation to Ham- 
math and Ohinnereth, it would seem to have been 



es'-ris, Rev. 4:3; 10:1), the token of the covenant 
which God made with Noah when he came forth 
from the ark that the waters should no mere he 
come a flood to destroy all flesh. The right in¬ 
terpretation uf Gen. 9:13 seems to be that God 
took the rainbow, which had hitherto been but a 
beautiful object shining in the heavens when the 
--- -:* 

as the sign of his love and the witness of his 
promise (Eccius. 43:11). K. and D. (C'om., on Hen. 
9:13, sq.) conclude, we think unwarrantedly, that 
“ The establishment of the rainbow as a covenant 
sign of the promise that there should be no flood 
again, presupposes that it appears then for the 
first time in the vault and clouds of heaven. From 

1-Mo i+ mow Bo mfounofl llmf ?f n of wiin 

vUau iu Aij ulj on ia^u uiuiu au uiu aawu lain 

before the flood (see 2:5, 6), but that the atmosphere 
was differently constituted.” 

Figurative. “Springing as it does from the 
effect of the sun upon the dark mass of the clouds, 
it typifies the readiness of the heavenly to pervade 
the earthly; spread out as it is between heaven 
and earth, it proclaims peace between God and 
man; and while spanning the whole horizon, it 


located on the western shore of the Sea of Gnlilee, 
not far distant from the warm baths of Tiberias, 
which is on the site of ancient Ham math 

RAK'KON (Heb. -pprn, liaw-rak-kone', the; 
temple ), one of the towns belonging to Dan (Josh.. 
19:46), apparently near Joppa. Location un¬ 
known. 

RAM. 1. (Heb. tn rawm, high.) 

(1) The son of Hezron, a descendant of PTmrcz,. 
of the tribe of Judah, born in Egypt after Jacob’s- 
migration, as his name does not appear in Gen. 
46:12. He is mentioned first in Ruth (4:19), and 
appears in the genealogy in 1 Chron. 2:9, 10, B. C. 
after 2000. He is called Aram in the ancestral 
lists of the New Testament ^Matt. 1:3 4 ■ Luke 3: 
33). 

(2) The firstborn of Jerahmeel, and nephew of 
the preceding (1 Chron. 2:25, 27). The names of 
his sons were Maaz, Janim, and Eker. 

(3) A son of Barachel the Buzite is described as 
“of the kindred of Ram” (Job 32:2). Ewald 
identifies Ram with Aram, mentioned in Gen. 22: 
21, in connection with Huz and Buz. 
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2. (Heb. eh-yawV, a stag.) See Sheep in 
Animal Kingdom, Sacrificial Offerings. 

RAM, BATTERING. See Armor, 1 (6). 

RA'MA ('Pa/za, hram-ah Matt. 2:18), the 
Greek form of Ramah (q. v.). 

RA'MAH (Heb. raw-maw', a height; 

comp. Ezek. 16:24). Many ancient cities and 
towns of Palestine were located on the tops of hills 
for the purpose of safety, and those which were 
specially conspicuous came to be called the Height; 
and this in time came to be used as a proper 
name. Several places in Palestine were called by 
this name. In the A. V. we have several forms 
of the word— Ramath Josh. 13:26), Ramoth 

(men and n72^ the plural, 21:38; 1 Sam. 30:27), 
and Ramathaim i gam. i;i). 

1. Ramah of Asher, a town only mentioned 
(Josh. 19:29) in the description of the boundaries 
of Asher. It was, evidently, near the seacoast. 
Robinson (Blbl. Res ., p. 63) supposes that Ramah 
is to be found in the village of Rameh , on the 
southeast of Tyre, where several sarcophagi are to 
be seen. Smith (Bib. Diet.) prefers a place of the 
same name about three miles E. of Tyre. 

2. Ramah of Benjamin, one of the cities al¬ 
lotted to the tribe of Benjamin, mentioned with 
Gibeon and Beeroth, and in the same group with 
Jerusalem (Josh. 18:25). The next reference to it 
is in Judg. 4:5, where it is said that Deborah 
dwelt between Ramah and Beth-el. Its position is 
clearly indicated in the story of the Levite (Judg. 
19:1, sq.). In the account of his return from Beth¬ 
lehem to Mount Ephraim (v. 13) Ramah is mentioned 
with Gibeah as lying on the north of Jerusalem. 
Ramah and Gibeah were near the road on the 
right, and about two miles apart. When Israel 
was divided Ramah, lying between the rival king¬ 
doms, appears to have been destroyed, for we read 
of Baasha, king of Israel, going up and building 
Ramah (1 Kings 15:17). His object was to guard 
the approach from the north to Jerusalem, and 
thus prevent any of his subjects from going there 
to worship and so fall away to the king of Judah. 
The latter was alarmed at the erection of a for¬ 
tress so near his capital, and stopped the work by 
bribing the Syrians to invade northern Palestine 
(vers. 18-21), and then carried off all the building 
material (v. 22). The position of Ramah is specif¬ 
ically given in the catalogue of places (Isa. 10:28- 
32) disturbed by the gradual approach of the king 
of Assyria. At Michmash he crosses the ravine; 
and then successively dislodges or alarms Geba, 
Ramah, and Gibeah of Saul. Each of these may 
be recognized with almost absolute certainty at 
the present day. Geba is Jeba , on the south brink 
of the great valley; and a mile and a half beyond 
it, directly between it and the main road to the 
city, is er-Rdm (its name the exact equivalent of 
ha-R&mab), on the elevation which its ancient 
name implies. Its distance from the city is two 
hours, i. e., five English or six Roman miles. 
Nebuchadnezzar established his headquarters on 
the plain of Hamath, at Riblah (Jer. 39:5), and 
from thence sent his generals, who took Jerusalem. 
It was here that the Jewish captives were assem¬ 
bled in chains, among whom was Jeremiah him¬ 


self (40:1; 39:8-12). Here were, probably, slaugh¬ 
tered such as, from weakness, age, or pov¬ 
erty, it was not thought worth while to transport 
to Babylon, thus fulfilling part of the prophecy, 
“A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation and 
bitter weeping; Rachel weeping for her children,” 
etc. (Jer. 31:15; comp. Matt. 2:18). Ramah was 
rebuilt and reoccupied by the descendants of its 
former inhabitants after the captivity (Ezra 2:26; 
Neh. 7:30). The Ramah in Neh. 11:33 is thought 
by some to occupy a different position in the list, 
and may be a distinct place farther west, nearer 
the plain. 

3. Ramah Of Gilead (2 Kings 8:29 ; 2 Chron. 
22:6), elsewhere Kamoth-gilead (q. v.). 

4. Ramah of Naphtali, one of the “ fenced ” 
cities of Naphtali (Josh. 19:36), named between 
Adam ah and Hazor. It would appear, if the or¬ 
der of the list may be accepted, to have been in 
the mountainous country northwest of the Sea of 
Galilee. It is the present Ramify a large, well- 
built village, inhabited by Christians and Druses, 
surrounded by extensive olive plantations, and 
provided with an excellent well. It stands upon 
the slope of a mountain in a beautiful plain south¬ 
west of Safed, but without any relics of antiquity. 

5. Ramah of Samuel, the birthplace and 
home of that prophet (1 Sum. 1:19; 2:1 l, etc.}* 
elsewhere called Ramathatm-zopjiim (q. w), 

6. Ramah of the South. See Ramath- 

NEGEB. 

7. A place occupied by the Benjamites after 
their return from captivity (Neh. 11:33), which 
may be the Ramah of Benjamin (see above), or 
the Ramah of Samuel; but its position in the list 
(remote from Geba, Michmash, Beth-el, v. 31; 
comp. Ezra 2:26, 28) seems to remove it farther 
west, to the neighborhood of Lod, Hadid, and Olio. 
The situation of the modern Ramleh agrees very 
well with this, a town too important and too well 
placed not to have existed in the ancient times. 

RAMATHA'IM-ZO'PHIM (Heb. 

haw-raw-mawdhdh'-yeem tso-feem', the dou¬ 
ble height , watchers ), the birthplace of the prophet 
Samuel (1 Sam. 1:1), his permanent and offi¬ 
cial residence (7:17; 8:4), and the place of his 
burial (25:1). The name in its full form occurs 
only in 1 Sam. 1:1; everywhere else in the A. V. 
it is called Ramah. Some locate this place near 
Gibeah of Saul (1 Sam. 10:26; 14:16; 22:6; 
26:1); while K. and D. (Com., on 1 Sam. 1:1) say, 
“It is identical with Ramah of Benjamin, and was 
situated upon the site of the present village of er- 
Ram, two hours N. W. of Jerusalem.” 

RA'MATHITE (Heb. vm, raw-maw-thee ', 
inhabitant of Ramah), an epithet of Shimmei, who 
was over the vineyards of David (1 Chron. 
27:27). 

RA'MATH-LE'HI (HetOnb raw-math' 
lehh'-ee, lifting up of the jawbone), mentioned in 
Judg. 15:15-17, as the place where Samson slew 
a thousand Philistines with the jawbone of an ass. 
Then he threw away the jawbone, and as a memo¬ 
rial of the event, and by a characteristic play upon 
the old name, he called the place Ramoth-lehi, i. e., 
the lifting (or wielding) of the jawbone. 
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RA'MATH-MIZ'PEH (Heb. naspan ntfl, 

raw-math' ham-mits-peh', the height of the watch 
towe r), one of the northern landmarks of the ter¬ 
ritory of Gad (Josh. 13:26). It was probably the 
same place with that early sanctuary at which 
Jacob and Laban set up their cairn of stones (Gen. 
31:48, 49), and which received the names of Miz- 
peh, Galeed, and Jegar-sahadutha: and it seems 
very probable that all these are identical with 
Ramoth-gilead, so notorious in the later history of 
the nation. 

RA'MATH-NE'GEB. 1. Raxnath of the 
South (Heb. raw-math' nch'-geb), a 

place on the southern border of Simeon (Josh. 19: 
8), simply called Baal (1 Chron. 4:33), and is prob¬ 
ably the same as Bealoth (Josh. 15:24). It cannot be 
positively identified, though by some the supposi¬ 
tion of Van de Velde {Memoir, p. 342) appears 
probable, that it is identical with Ramath-lehi. 

2. South Ramoth (Heb. raw-moih'- 

neh'-geb, 1 Sam. 30:27) is mentioned as one of the 
cities to which David sent portions of the spoils 
of the Amalekites. It is doubtless the same as 
Ramath-negeb. 

RAM'ESES (Heb. OOMfn, 7'ah-mes-ace'), or 
RA AM'SES (Heb. rah-am-sace', of Egyp¬ 

tian origin), is first mentioned in Gen. 47:11, 
where it is related that a possession was given to 
Jacob and his sons “in the land of Rameses,” 
which was in, or which was “ the land of Goshen.” 
The name next occurs (Exod. 1:11) as one of two 
“treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses.” Later 
Rameses is named as the starting point from 
which the Israelites began their exodus from 
Egypt (Exod. 12:37; Num. 33:3, 6). The Hebrew 
rtoD7? (mis-ken-oth') “means nothing else than 
magazines in which grain and food were stored,” 
and “the treasure cities, or store cities, were 
probably erections at the termini or principal sta¬ 
tions of the caravan routes, such as are seen at 
the present day, for the accommodation of mer¬ 
chandise'' (Wilson, Lands of Bible , i, 119). It 
would seem that when the Hebrews came into 
Egypt they were assigned a territory on the verge 
of which they afterward built the treasure city, 
Raamses (or Rameses). They were settled here 
with the purpose of their separation from the 
Egyptian capital and court; and the passages 
(Lxotl. 5 : 20 ; 8 : 22 ; 9 : 26 ; 10 : 21 - 23 ), would indi¬ 
cate quite a distance between the dwellings of 
Israel and the court of Pharaoh. Thus it would 
seem that it is the district and not the city of 
Rameses which was the starting point of the 
Exodus. Rameses as a city has been identified 
by different authors with Zoan, Tanis, or San, 
each of which has been claimed to be the capital 
city of Rameses 11 and his sons; and that it was 
enlarged by Rameses II and named “Rameses” 
at that time. There is good reason to believe 
that there were a number of cities in Egypt by the 
name of Rameses. 

RAMI'AH (Heb. ram-yaw', raised by 

Jehovah), an Israelite of the sons of Parosh, who 
put awav his Gentile wife after the captivity (Ezra 
10:25), B. 0. 456. 


RA'MOTH (Heb. raw-moth', heights). 

1. An Israelite, of the sons of Bani, who di¬ 
vorced his Gentile wife after the captivity (Ezra 
10:29), B. C. 456. 

2. One of the four Levitical cities of Issachar 
(1 Chron. 6:73), although Jarmuth appears (Josh. 
21:28, 29) in place of Ramoth. 

3. A city in the tribe of Gad (Deut. 4:43 ; Josh. 
20:8; 21:38; 1 Chron. 6:80), elsewhere called 
Ramotii-gilead (q. v.). 

4. A city in the tribe of Simeon (“ South Ram¬ 
oth,” 1 Sam. 30:27). See Ramath-negeb. 

RA'MOTH-GIL'EAD (Heb. Tb.? rvton, 

raw-moth' gil-awd ', heights of Gilead ; “ Ramoth 
in Gilead,” Josh. 20:8; 2i:38; 1 Kings 22:3, 
etc.; “ Ramali ” simply, 2 Kings 8:29 ; 2 Chron. 22: 
6), one of the chief cities of Gad, on the east of 
Jordan. It was allotted to the Levites, and ap¬ 
pointed a city of refuge (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 20:8), 
which would indicate that it was a place of im¬ 
portance even at the period of the conquest. In 
the time of Solomon it was the residence of one 
of his twelve purveyors, and was the center of a 
district which comprised the towns of Jair and 
the entire region of Argob (1 Kings 4:13). Later 
it fell into the hands of Benhadad, king of Syria, 
and proved the occasion of Ahab’s death, who 
with Jehoshapliat, king of Judah, endeavored to 
retake it (1 Kings 22:3, sq. ; 2 Chron. 18:3, sq.). 
It appears to have been won back by Israel, for 
it was in liolcling it against Hazael that Joram re¬ 
ceived the wounds which obliged him to return to 
Jeareol (2 Kings 8:28; 9:14); and it was while 
Jehu was maintaining possession of Ramoth that 
he was anointed king of Israel, and sallied forth 
at the head of the army to slay his master (9:1, 
sq.). Its location bus not been accurately fixed, 
though the most probable opinion is that which 
places it at the village of es-Salt. 

RAMS' HORNS. See Music. 

RAMS 1 SKINS dyed red formed part of the 
offering made by the Israelites to the tabernacle 
(q. v.). 

RANGE. 1. Keer (Heb. ‘T’?, Lev. 11:35) 
seems to have been a cooking furnace, perhaps of 
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It is impossible to say exactly what is meant. 

2. Se<l-ay-raw’ (Heb. a row), a rank 
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11:8, 15; 2 Chron. 23:14); timbers of chambers 
in a building (1 Kings 6:9). See Glossary. 

RANSOM (Hebrew from ("i'ns, paw-daw', re¬ 
tease ; ^53, ho'-fer , forgiveness; or gaw-al ’), 

n price paid to recover a person or ihiug from one 
detaining the game, as prisoners of war (1 Cor. 6: 
19, 20), A ransom h that which is substituted 
for ihe party (Exod, 21:30). The people of Je¬ 
hovah are redeemed by wonderful miracles (Jsa. 
36:10). See Redemption, Redeemer. 

RA'PHA, or RA'PHAH (Heb. or 

raw-faw', giant). 

1. The last named of the sons of Benjamin, son 
of Jacob (1 Chron. 8:2, “ Rapha ”). B. C. after 2000. 

2. The son of Binea and father of Eleasah, the 
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RAPHU 


RECHAB 


eighth in descent from Jonathan, the son of Saul 
(1 Chron. 8:37, “ Raphah ; ” Rephaiah in 1 Chron. 
9:43), B. C. after 1000. 

RA'PHU (Heb. raw-foo', healed ), the 

father of Palti, which latter represented the tribe 
of Benjamin among those sent to spy out the 
promised land (Num. 13:9), B. C. 1209. 

RASOR, RAZOR. See Hair. 

RAVEN. See Animal Kingdom. 

RAVIN occurs twice in the A. V., once (Gen. 
49:27, “Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf”) meaning 
to tear in pieces; and in Nah. 2:12, where it is 
said that “ the lion . . . filled his holes with prey, 
and his dens with ravin” i. e., spoil. The Hebrew 
is elsewhere (Psa. 22:13; Ezek. 22:25, 27) ren¬ 
dered “ ravening.” See Glossary. 

RAZOR. See Barber, Hair. 

READY. See Glossary. 

REAP A, a Reubenite, son of Micah, and ap¬ 
parently prince of his tribe (1 Chron. 5:5), B. C. 
before 720. The name is identical with Reaiah 
(q. v). 

REAI'AH (Heb. STN'l, reh-aw-yaw', Jehovah 
has seen). 

1. A descendant of Shubal, the son of Judah 

(1 Chron. 4:2). In ch. 2:52 he is called (apparently) 
Haroeh the seer). 

2. The children of Reaiah were a family of 
Netliinim who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra 2:47; Neh. 7:60), B. C. before 536. 

REAPING. Figurative. The relation be¬ 
tween reaping and sowing has been recognized 
among all people, and suggested many illustrations. 
In the Scripture reaping is frequently used in the 
figurative sense : (1) The reward of wickedness 
(Job 4:8 ; Prov. 22:8; Hos. 8:7; 10:13; Gal. 6:8). 
(2) The reward of righteousness (Hos. 10:12; Gal. 
6:8, 9); ministers receiving temporal support for 
spiritual labors (1 Cor. 9:11). (3) The final judg- 

ment(Matt. 13:30,39-43; Rev. 14:14-16). (4) “The 
plowman shall overtake the reaper” (Amos 9:13) 
is another form of “ And your thrashing shall 
reach unto the vintage” (Lev. 26:5), the meaning 
of which is that while one is plowing the land an¬ 
other shall be cutting the ripe grain, so abun¬ 
dant. and continuous shall be the harvests. See 

A GRI CULTURE. 

REASON. See Glossary. 

RE'BA (Heb. reh'-bah, fourth), one of the 

five Midianite kings slain by the Israelites in Moab 
(Num. 31:8; Josh 13:21), B. C. about 1170. 

REBEC'CA ('P epEKKa\ the Grecized form 
(Rom. 9:10) of the name Rebekah (q. v.). 

REBEEP AH (Heb. rib-kaw', a noose , 

as of a maiden who ensnares by her beauty), the 
daughter of Bethuel, Abraham’s brother (Gen. 
22:23). 

1. Marriage. In arranging for the marriage 
of his son Isaac, Abraham intrusted the commis¬ 
sion to his trusty servant (generally supposed to 
be Eliezer), and made him swear not to take a 
wife for him from the daughters of the Canaanites, 
but to bring one from his (Abraham’s) native 


country and his kindred. He w r ent, therefore, to 
the city of Nahor, and came to a halt by the well 
without the city at the time when the women came 
out to draw water. He then prayed to Jehovah, 
fixing upon a sign by the occurrence of which ho 
might decide upon the maiden whom Jehovah had 
chosen to be the wife of Isaac, Rebekah did just 
what had been fixed upon as a token, and Abra¬ 
ham’s servant pressed his suit so earnestly that 
she and her family consented to her marriage, 
rend she started for her future home the following 
day. Arriving m Canaan, she was received by 
Isaac and became his wife (Gem £4:1-67). 

2. MotRer. For nineteen years after marring* 
Rebekah remained childless; then, after the 
prayers of Isaac and her journey to inquire of tins 
Lord, Esau and Jacob were born (Gen. 25:21-26), 
Jacob was the favorite of his mother (25:28). 
while Esau was a source of grief both to her an<| 
Isaac (26:36). 

3. In Philistia. Driven by famine into thfl* 
country of the Philistines, Isaac was fearful lesfc 
the beauty of his wife should be a source of dan¬ 
ger to him, and therefore declared that she wan 
his sister. Before long the deception was dis¬ 
covered, and Abimelecli, the king, commanded 
that no one should molest her, on pain of death 
(Gen. 26:1-11). 

4. Suggests Deception. Some time after 
this Rebekah suggested the deceit that Jacob 
practiced upon his father, assisted him in carry¬ 
ing it out, and prevented the consequences of 
Esau’s anger by sending Jacob away to her own 
kindred (Gen. 27:5^6). 

5. Death and Burial. The Scriptures do 
not state when nor where the death of Rebekah 
took place, but it has been conjectured that it 
occurred while Jacob was absent in Padan-aram, 
B. C. probably before 2075. The place of her 
burial, incidentally mentioned by Jacob on his 
deathbed (Gen. 49:31), was in the field of Machpe- 
lah. Paul (Rom. 9:10-12) refers to Rebekah as 
being made acquainted with the purpose of God 
regarding her children before they were born. 

RECEIPT OF CUSTOMS (Gr. rekwviov, lei - 
o'-nee-on, place of toll), the place in which the tax- 
gatherer eat to receive taxes (Matt. 9:9, etc.). 

RECEIVER (Heb. bpJH, shaw-Jcal ', to weigh), 
one who tested the weight of gold and silver (Isa. 
33:18). The meaning of the whole passage ap¬ 
pears to be that the dreadful past is forced out of 
mind by the glorious present. 

RE'CHAB (Heb. ray-kawba rider). 

1. One of the two “ sons of Rimmon the Beero- 
thite ” who slew Ish-bosheth, the son of Jonathan, 
in the hope of obtaining favor with David. But 
when the king heard of their crime he was so 
filled with abhorrence thereat that he caused them 
to be put to death (2 Sam. 4:2-12), B. C. about 992. 

2. The father of Jehonadab (or Jonadab), who 
assisted Jehu in destroying the worshipers of Baal 
(2 Kings 10:15-28), B. C. before 842. He was the 
ancestor of the Rechabites (Jer. 35:6, 8,14,16,19). 

3. The father of Malchiah, which latter was 
ruler of part of Beth-haccerem, and repaired the 
“ dung gate ” of Jerusalem after the captivity 
(Neh. 3:14), B. C. 445. 
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RECH'ABITES (Heb.D -1 ??!?, ray-kaw-beem'), 
descendants (assuming “ father," Jcr. 35:8, to be 
t ei ken literally) of Jonadab, the sou of Roehnb. 
They appear in snored history but once, ns is fully 
told in Jcr,, eh. 35, their mode of life being de¬ 
scribed in vers. 6-11. Their ancestor, Jonadab 
(vers. 6, 10, lfl), or Jehonadab (vers. 8, 14,16,13), 
son of Rechab, is presumably the same with the 
Jehonadab, son of Rechab (2 Kings 10:15, 23). 
This is nil that we know of Him, though John of 
Jerusalem says he was a disciple of Elisha. 

In 1 Chron. 2:55 “ the house of Rechab ” is con¬ 
nected in kinship with the ICenites. Jehonadab’s 
connection with Jehu shows that Jehonadab was 
at that time in the land of Israel, but the two 
facts are not definite enough to conflict. 

The Rechabite movement, like that of the 
Nazarites of Amos 2:11, seems to have been the 
result of an attempt to stem the tide of luxury 
and license which threatened to sap the strength 
of the people and the state* A return to the 
simplicity of nomadic life was requited of the 
Iteolmbites, and was enforced from generation to 
genera Lion, though the invasion of Nebucbadnez- 
i*r drove them to sock similar In Jerusalem. It 
was here that they were tested by Jeremiah under 
divine command, and for their fidelity received 
the blessing, “ Jonadab, the son of Reulinb, shall 
not want a man to stand before me forever," 
This is sometimes understood in a liturgical sense 
of miniaturing before the Lord (Dent. 10:8 ; 18:5, 
7; comp. fion. 18:32; Judg, 20:28). and is held, 
not unreasonably, to imply that the Reclmbiics 
were adopted into Israel and incorporated with 
the Levites. R. Judah is cited as having men¬ 
tioned a Jewish tradition that their daughters 
married Levites, and that their children ministered 
in the temple. 

The LXX in the title of Psa. 71 mentions the 
sons of Jonadab (tV A«wid, ulfiv 'Ivvadafi, %al 
Twvitfd)~wv atuntiOhf run). In Neh. B:14 Mul¬ 
ch in h, sou of Rechab, repairs u gale of the city. 
In 1 Ohron. 2:55, the "Koiiites that came of Homatli, 
the father of the house of Rechab.” are scribes. 
According to Jfegesippus, “one of the priests of 
the sons nf IWhah. the son of Reehabim. who 
are mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet," cried 
out protesting against the slaying of James the! 
Just. 

Benjamin of Tudda found “near El-Jubar 
(P lUtjh^UlLEl) Jvi.s iitM mcu to the 

her of one hundred thousand, wIiehjc leader traced 
bis genealogy back to David. They were agricul¬ 
turists and keepers of flocks and herds, and “ab¬ 
stained from wine and flesh.” Dr. Wolff, in 1829 
and 1839, mentions a tribe near Senaa who claimed 
descent Tram Jonadab. One of them, when asked 
“ Whose descendants are you ? ” read from an 
Arabic Bible the words of Jer. 35:5—11. He then 
went on: “ Come and you will find us sixty thou¬ 
sand in number. You see, the words of the 
prophet have been fulfilled—Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before me 
forever.” In 1862 Signor Pierotti reported to the 
British Association that he had found, about two 
miles S. E. of the Dead Sea, a tribe calling them¬ 
selves Rechabites, who “told him precisely the 


same stories as had been told to Wolff thirty years 
before.” 

A parallel has been sought in the Wahabys, fol¬ 
lowers of Asd-ul-Nahab, during the last and present 
century. Zealous to protect his countrymen from 
the vices of Turkish civilization, he proscribed 
opium and tobacco as Mohammed did wine. They 
have been called the Puritans of Islam ; and their 
rapid and formidable development has been 
thought to present a strong analogy to the polit¬ 
ical influence and tenacious vitality of Jehonadab 
and his descendants.—W. H. 

RE'CHAH (Heb. rcty'-kaw , softness). 

In 1 Chron. 4:12, Beth-rapba, Paseah, and Tehin- 
nah the father, or founder, of Ir-nahash, are said 
to ha.ve been “the men of Rechab.” 

RECONCILIATION (Heb. NfcH, khaio-taw\ 
to offer or receive a sin offering; I "I53 ) ^aw-far% 
to cover, to make atonement; Gr. l?AoKoyai, hil- 
as'-kom-ahee , to appease, propitiate), in its scrip¬ 
tural and proper theological meaning, the estab¬ 
lishment of peace between God and man as the 
object of Christ’s atoning death. Reconciliation 
according to the Scriptures is twofold: 

1. God Reconciled to Man. The hostility 
assumed in the term reconciliation is expressed in 
the Scriptures frequently by the terms “ anger,” 
“ wrath ” applied to God. By this it is not to be 
understood timt God possesses passion or vengeful 
affections, but that there is a principle in God of 
profound and terrible opposition to sin (see Holi¬ 
ness, Justice). The demands of divine justice 
and holiness must be met before the sinner can 
receive forgiveness. God himself, in his love even 
for a sinful world, has provided the method and 
means of reconciliation. The reconciliation thus 
far is represented in the Scriptures as an accom¬ 
plished fact, i. e.j the atonement wrought by 
Christ, however conditional as to its saving bene¬ 
fit^ is complete (nee Col, 1:19—22 ; Rom. 5:10, 11 ; 
2 Cor. 5:18, 10). In such passages as these it is 
to be observed that the work of reconciliation is 
presented m a divine act, which would not be the 
case if recondlunion consisted in the laying aside 
of enmity on the part of man toward God. See 
Atonement, Proi'iiiation. 

2. Man Reconciled to God. For the actual 
realizulion of peace all men, according to the 
measure of their responsibility, must accept the 
provision that God has made for human salvation, 
and yield comp mi nee to the uuspel euiiuiikms of 
repentance and fiiith in the Lord Jesah Christ. 
On the human side, therefore, reconciliation im¬ 
plies complete submission to the will of God; and 
this is to bo made in view not only of the elo¬ 
quences of unsubmission, but also in view of the 
divine reconciliation already wrought (see 2 Cor. 
5:11, 20, 21; comp. Hob. 10:31; 1 John 4:1ft). 

LiTKtiATimE.—Watson, JnMytex, vol. ii, \t, 116, 
sq,; Reynold, On Jfooniiliatioit; Rope, Comp, of 
Christ Theot-f Index.—E. McO* 

RECORD. See Glossary. 

RECORDER (Heb. “TOTO, maz-heer ', remem¬ 
berer), n state officer of high rank among the Jews. 
Anmng the several new posts created by David 
when he ascended the throne, was the “recorder" 
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42 Sam. 8:16; 20:24; 1 Kings 4:8; 2 Kings 18:18, 
37 ; 2 Cliron. 34:8 ; Isa. 36:3, 22). The recorder 
•had to keep the annals of the kingdom; and his 
'office was a different one from that of the “ chan¬ 
cellor ” (q. v.). The latter (A. Y. “scribe”) had 
to draw up the public documents; the recorder 
had to keep them, and incorporate them in the 
connected history of the nation. Both of these 
offices are met with throughout the East, both 
ancient and modern, even to the remotest parts of 
Asia (Delitzsch, Com., on Isa. i, pp. 7, 8). 

RED. See Color. 

RED HEIFER. See Sacrifices, Uncleanness. 

RED SEA (Heb. 5]*1D, soof; once, Num. 21:14, 
•S1D10, soo-faw Gr. ’Epvdpa, er-oo-thrah ', Acts 
7:36; Heb. 11:29). The special designation in 
Hebrew is “the sea of Suph” (Exod. 10:19; 13:18; 
16:4, 22; 23:31; Num. 14:45; 21:4), meaning 
“ weedy,” “ the weedy sea ;” possibly suggestive 
of the papyrus. Whether the name Red is taken 
from the name Edom, signifying “ red," a terri¬ 
tory lying on the northeast arm of the sea, or 
from the red mountains on the western shore, or 
Jrom the red appearance of the water caused 
by the zoophytes existing therein, is a question. 
Dean Stanley (Sinai and Paiesihnt) says: “The 
appellation ‘ Red Sea/ m applied distinctly to the 
two gulfs of Suez and Akubar, is’com para lively 
modern. It seems to have been applied to them 
only as continuations of the Indian Ocean, to 
which the name of the Erythraean, or Red Sea, 
was given at a time when the two gulfs were 
known to the Hebrews only by the name of the 
‘ Sea of Weeds,’ and to the Greeks by the name of 
the bays of Arabia and El nth. This in itself 
makes it probable that the term ‘ red ’ was derived 
from the corals of the Indian Ocean, and makes 
it impossible that it should have been from Edom; 
the mountains of Edom, as is well known, hardly 
reaching to the shores of the Gulf of Akabn, cer¬ 
tainly not to the shores of the ocean. ‘ As we 
-emerged from the mouth of a small defile/ writes 
the hue Captain New bold, in describing his visiL 
to the mountains of Nakus, near Tor, ‘the waters 
•of this sacred gulf burst upon our view; the sur¬ 
face marked with annular, crescent-shaped and 
rirregular blotches of a purplish red, extending as 
far as the eye could reach. They were curiously 
-contrasted with the beautiful aqua-marina of the 
water lying over the white coral reefs. This red 
-color I ascertained to be caused by the subjacent 
red sandstone and reddish coral reefs. A similar 
phenomenon is observed in the Straits of Babel- 
MtrndcJ, and also near Suez, particularly when the 
mys of the sun fall on the water at a small angle 1 ” 
(Journal of Bo gal Asiatic Society), 

This accurate description is decisive as to the 
-origin of the name, though Captain Newbold draws 
no such inference. The Hebrew word soof, though 
used commonly for “flags,” or “rushes,” could 
by an easy change be applied to any aqueous 
vegetation. 

The Red Sea separates Asia from Africa, run¬ 
ning along the west coast of Arabia for about 
■one thousand four hundred miles, reaching from 
the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb to the modern head 
•of the Gulf of Suez. The northern part is di¬ 


vided into two gulfs; the westernmost gulf being 
nearly two hundred miles long, and with an aver¬ 
age width of twenty-one miles. It was across this 
gulf that the people of Israel made their escape. 
It is called now the Gulf of Suez. The eastern 
arm is called the Gulf of Akabah, and is one hun¬ 
dred and twelve miles long and fifteen miles wide. 
The deepest soundings are over six thousand feet, 
and precipitous mountains rise from its shores, 
sometimes to the height of six thousand feet. The 
sea is called by the Hebrews Yam-mitsraim , or 
“the Egyptian sea” (Isa. 11:15), or “the sea” 
(Exod. 14:2, 9,16, 21, 28; Josh. 24:6, 7; Isa. 10:26). 

The place of the crossing of Israel is a matter 
of question, the most probable point and the best 
attested being on the Gulf of Suez, which is 
thought to have extended at least fifty miles far¬ 
ther north then than at the present time (Exod. 
14:16; Num. 33:8; Deut. 11:4; Josh. 2:10; Judg. 
11:16 ; 2 Sam. 22:16; Neh. 9:9-11; Psa. 66:6 ; Isa. 
10:26; Acts 7:36). 

The earliest navigation of the Red Sea, if we 
pass by the prehistoric Phoenicians, is mentioned 
by Herodotus. “ Sesostris (Rameses II) was the 
first who, passing the Arabian gulf in a fleet of 
long vessels, reduced under bis authority the in¬ 
habitants of the coast bordering the Erythraean 
Sea.” “ Three centuries later Solomon’s navy was 
built ‘in Eziongeber, which is beside Eloth, on the 
shore of the Red Sea (Yam Sftph), in the land of 
Edom’ (1 Kings 9:26). It is possible that the 
sea has retired here as at Suez, and that Ezion¬ 
geber is now dry land. Jehoshaphat also ‘made 
ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold: but 
they went not, for the ships were broken at Ezion¬ 
geber’ (22:48). The scene of this wreck has been 
supposed to be Edh-Dhahab. The fashion of the 
ancient ships of the Red Sea, or of the Phoenician 
ships of Solomon, is unknown. From Pliny we 
learn that the ships were of papyrus, and like the 
boats of the Nile; and this statement was in some 
measure correct. The Red Sea, as it possessed 
for many centuries the most important sea trade 
of the East, contained ports of celebrity. Of 
these Elath and Eziongeber alone appear to be 
mentioned in the Bible” (Smith, Bib. s. v.). 
RED SEA, PASSAGE OF. See Exodus. 
REDEEM. See Redeemer, Redemption. 
REDEEMED. The children of Israel are 
called “the redeemed of the Lord” (Isa. 35:9; 
51:11; 62:12), as being emancipated from Baby¬ 
lonian captivity, and with further reference to 
spiritual deliverance from the bondage of sin. See 
Redeemer; Redemption. 

REDEEMER (Heb. bN*i, go-ale the nearest 
kinsman ). According to the custom of retribu¬ 
tion, it fell to the nearest kinsman to avenge the 
blood of a slain relative; to protect the life and 
property of a relative. This obligation was called 
by the Israelites redeeming , and the man who was 
bound to fulfill it a redeemer . The law and duty 
of the redeemer is assumed by Moses as a matter 
of tradition, and brought under theocratic prin¬ 
ciple. As redeemers are reckoned full brothers, 
next to them the father’s brothers, then full cous¬ 
ins, finally the other blood relatives of the clan 
(Lev. 25:48, sq.). The Hebrews being an agri- 
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cultural people, the chief function of the redeemer 
{go-ale') was to “ redeem ’’the land that had been 
sold by a brother in distress. When the nation 
came into bondage it needed a redeemer through 
the “redemption” of the lands to be secured, and 
they looked to Jehovah to become their go-ale'. 
Thus the exile gave a force and a meaning to the 
term more striking than it could have had before. 
Of thirty-three passages in the Old Testament in 
which go-ale' is applied to God, nineteen occur in 
Isaiah, and in that part of the complication which 
deals with conditions existing in the Babylonian 
exile (Isa. 48:20; 52:9; 62:12; Psa. 107:2). In 
spiritualizing the term go-ale Isaiah (49:26 ; comp. 
Psa. 19:14) places it on a par with “ saviour.” See 
Kinsman; Redemption. 

REDEMPTION (Ileb. paw-daw ' to 

sever). The thoughts constantly impressed upon 
the Israelites were, that they were a people be¬ 
longing to Jehovah, that he had redeemed (i. e., 
severed them from bondage), and that Canaan, 
with all it might produce, was the gift of God, the 
Israelites using it as a bounty from Jehovah. 
Therefore all Israel owed service to God, and were, 
in spirit at least, to be priests unto the Most 
High. But Levi and his descendants being set 
apart for the service of the sanctuary, all others 
were to be redeemed in the person of the first¬ 
born both of man and beast. The firstborn sons, 
so far as the mothers were concerned, were pre¬ 
sented, on the fortieth day after their birth, to the 
. Lord, and redeemed for five shekels (Num. 18:16 ; 
comp. Exod. 13:15; Luke 2:27). The firstlings 
of oxen, sheep, and goats were to be brought to 
the sanctuary within a year, dating from the 
eighth day after their birth, and sacrificed (Num, 
18:17, sq.; see Sacrifices). The firstborn of an 
ass, an unclean animal, was required by the original 
prescription (Exod. 13:12, sq.; 34:20) to be re¬ 
deemed with a lamb, and if not redeemed, put to 
death; later, the law provided that it was to be 
redeemed with money, the amount being according 
to the priest’s valuation, with a fifth part added 
(Lev. 27:27; Num. 18:15). With regard to the 
products of the soil, the best of the firstlings were 
sacred to Jehovah, as the Lord of the soil (Exod. 
23:19), and were given to the priest to present to 
Jehovah. In addition to individual offerings, the 
congregation as a body were required annually to 
offer to the Lord, by way of thanksgiving for the 
blessing of the harvest, a firstling sheaf at the 
Passover (q, v,). These were not to be burned, 
but given to the priests for their use, with the 
proviso that only those 'who were ceremonially 
clean could eat thereof. The amount of offerings 
of this kind was not specified by the law, but it 
was leii to each individual's discretion. See Tithes 

REDEMPTION (Gr. diro^vTpwat^ ap-ol-oo 

tro-sis, a loosing away; 7\hrpwaiq^ loo'-tro-sis y a 
toosiny^ particularly l>y paying a pries j for other 
terms, see Strong’s Concordance ), a comprehensive 
term employed in theology with reference to the 
special intervention of God for the salvation of 
mankind. Its meaning centers in the atoning work 
of Christ as the price paid for human redemption, 
and on account of which Christ is called the Re¬ 
deemer. But along with this are other concep¬ 


tions relating to the necessity for redemption, 
also the various stages and measures in the re¬ 
demptive economy and the effects of God’s gra¬ 
cious work. 

1. Christ is man’s Redeemer; but as such he is 
divinely appointed. The redemption he wrought 
manifests not only the love of the Son, but also 
that of the Father. The Holy Ghost is also active 
in the administration of redemption. The Trinity 
is a redemptional Trinity (see Rom. 5:8; John 
3:16; Matt. 28:19). Still, for the reason above 
named, the Son of God is the Redeemer of man¬ 
kind (see Rom. 3:24; Gal, 3:13 ; Eph. 1:7 ; 1 Pet. 
1:18, 19; 1 Cor. 1:30; comp. Matt. 20:28; 1 
Tim. 2:6). 

2. Redemption implies antecedent bondage. 
Thus the word refers primarily to man’s subjection 
to the dominion and curse of sin (see Gal. 3:13; 
1 Cor. 15:56). Also in a secondary sense to the 
bondage of Satan as the head of the kingdom of 
darkness, and to the bondage of death as the 
penalty of sin (see Acts 26:18; Heb. 2:14, 15). 
Redemption from this bondage, it is important to 
observe, is represented in the Scriptures as both 
universal and limited. It is universal in the sense 
that its advantages are freely offered to all. It is 
limited in the sense that it is effectual only with 
respect to those who meet the conditions of salva¬ 
tion announced in the Gospel. For such it is 
effectual in that they receive forgiveness of sins, 
the power to lead a new and holy life. Satan is 
no longer their captor, and death has lost its sting 
and terror. They look forward also “to the re¬ 
demption of the body” (see Heb. 2:9; Acts 3:19 ; 
Eph. 1:7 ; Acts 26:18 ; 2 Tim. 2:26; 1 Cor. 15:55- 
57; Rom. 8:15-23). See Incarnation, Atone¬ 
ment, Resurrection. 

Literature.- — Pope, Comp. Christ. TheoL (see 
Index); Van Oosterzee, Christ. Dogm. (Index); 
Edwards, Hist, of Redemption ’ Muller, Doctrine of 
Sin.— E. McC. ‘ 

REED. Figurative. “A reed shaken by 
the wind” (Matt. 11:7; Luke 7:24) is a symbol of 
a fickle person; “ A bruised reed and a smoking 
wick” (flax: Isa. 42:3; Matt. 12 : 20 ) represent, 
those who are spiritually miserable and helpless. 
A forceful figure is used by the prophet Ahijah 
(1 Kings 14:15), “the Lord shall smite Israel. a& 
o -[10 nU id shaken in the water,” meaning that ac 
the reeds are swept by the raging current, so shall 
Israel be helpless before the judgments of God. 
“ A broken reed ” fTsn 36*61 or “a staff of reed ” 
(Ezek, 29:6), represents an uncertain support, 
since it is liable to break when one leans on it, 
and its jagged edges pierce the shoulder of the 1 
man who grasps it. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

REED, a measure of length. See Metrology, 

I (6)- 

REELA'IAH (Heb. reh-ay-law-yaw' r 

made to tremble ), one of the “ children of the prov¬ 
ince ” who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra 2:2), B. C. about 536. In Neh. 7:7 
his name is given as Raamiah. 

REFINE, REFINER (Heb. PPJ, zaw-kak\ 
to strain , clarify ; fpSt, tsaw-raf', to fuse). Re¬ 
fining in Scripture was of liquids and metals, and 







REFORMATION 


REGENERATION 


the processes were quite different. In respect to 
liquids the primary idea was that of straining or 
filtering, the word for which was zaw-kak'; but in 
respect to metals it was that of melting, and for 
this the word was tsaw-raf'. But the first word 
also, in course of time, came to be used of gold or 
other metals to denote their refined or pure state 
(1 Chron. 28:18; 29:4). The refiner’s art was es¬ 
sential to the working of the precious metals. It 
consisted in the separation of the dross from the 
pure ore, which was effected by reducing the metal 
to a fluid state by the application of heat and by 
the aid of solvents, such as alkali (Isa. 1:25) or 
lead (Jer. 6:29), which, amalgamating with the 
dross, permitted the extraction of the unadulter¬ 
ated metal. The instruments required by the re¬ 
finer were a crucible or furnace and a bellows or 
blow pipe. The workman sat at his work (Mai. 
3:3); he was thus better enabled to watch the 
process and let the metal run off at the proper 
moment. The Egyptians carried the working of 
metals to an extraordinary degree of perfection; 
and there is no doubt that the Hebrews derived 
their knowledge of these arts from this source, 
though there is evidence that the art of working 
in copper and iron was known before the flood 
(Gen. 4:22). 

Figurative. The Bible notices of refining 
are chiefly of a figurative nature: Of the correct¬ 
ive judgments of God (Isa. 1:25; 48:10; Jer. 9:7; 
Zech. 13:9 ; Mai. 3:2, 3); the purity of God’s word 
(Psa. 18:30, A. V. “tried;” 119:140); failure of 
means to effect an end is graphically depicted in 
Jer. 6:29, “ The bellows are burned, the lead is 
consumed of the fire; the founder melteth in 
vain: for the wicked are not plucked away.” 

REFORMATION (Gr. SidfiduaiQ, dee-or'-tho- 
sis, a making straight , Heb. 9:10). “The times of 
perfecting things, by a change of external forms 
into vital and spiritual worship, referring to the 
times of the Messiah.” 

REFUGE, CITIES OF. These were six in 
number (Num., ch. 35): Kadesh, in Naphtali; 
Shechem, in Mount Ephraim; Hebron, in Judah 
■—these were west of Jordan. Golan, in Bashan; 
Ramoth-gilead, in Gad ; Bezer, in Reuben—east 
of Jordan. See Glossary. 

REFUGE, CITY OF. See Cities of Ref¬ 
uge. 

REFUSE. 1. The refuse of cattle, etc. 
(1 Sam. 15:9, Heb. maw-sas', to waste ), were 

those that were diseased, or otherwise undesirable. 

2. “ The refuse of the wheat ” (Amos 8:6, Heb. 
map-pawl') was the waste, the chaff, which 

was sold to the poor by their rich oppressors. 

3. Maw-oce' (Heb. 0^72, to run, as a sore, and 
so aversion, contempt, Lam. 3:45). See Glos¬ 
sary. 

RE'GEM (Heb. D£), reh'-gem, stone heap), the 
first named of the sons of Jahdai, who appears to 
have been of the family of Caleb (1 Chron. 2:47), 
B. C. after 1210. 

RE'GEM-ME'LECH (Heb. D£J, reh'- 
gem meh'-lek , king's heap), the name of a person 
sent with Sharezer to the house of God to pray 


before the Lord (Zech. 7:2), B. C. 518. It is 
thought, however, that the “ house of God ” (Beth¬ 
el) should be the subject of the sentence, which 
would then read, “ Then Beth-el (i. e., the inhabi¬ 
tants of that place) sent Sharezer and Regem- 
melech and his men to entreat the face of Jehovah ” 
(Keil and Delitzsch, Com., in loc.). 

REGENERATION (Gr. 7raXtyyeveaia, pal - 
ing-ghen-es-ee*-ah, a being born again), the spirit¬ 
ual change wrought in man by the Holy Spirit, by 
which he becomes the possessor of a new life. It 
is to be distinguished from justification, because 
justification is a change in our relationship to God, 
while regeneration is a change in our moral and 
spiritual nature. The necessity, in the one case, 
is in the fact of guilt; in the other, depravity. 
They coincide in point of time and are alike in¬ 
stantaneous, and thus are both covered by the 
general term conversion, as that term is popularly 
and loosely applied (see Conversion). Still they 
are distinct in that the one is the removal of guilt 
by divine forgiveness, and the other is the change 
from the state of depravity, or spiritual death, to 
that of spiritual life. Regeneration is also to be 
distinguished from sanctification, inasmuch as the 
latter is the work of God in developing the new 
life and bringing it to perfection, while the former 
is the beginning of that life. See Sanctifica¬ 
tion. 

Regeneration is represented in the Scriptures 
principally by such terms as “born again,” “born 
of God,” “ born of the Spirit ” (see John 3:3-13 ; 
1 John 3:9; 4:7; 5:1; 1 Pet. 1:23). There are 
also other forms of expression of deep significance 
with reference to the same great fact (see Ezek. 
36:25, 26; Eph.4:22-24; 2 Cor. 5:17; Col. 3:9,10). 

The work of regeneration is specially ascribed 
in the Scriptures to the Holy Ghost (see John 3: 
5-8; Tit. 3:5). This is in full accord with the 
whole tenor of special revelation in representing 
the agency of the Spirit in the economy of salva- 
tion. See Holy Ghost. 

Regeneration by baptism, or baptismal regenera^ 
tion, has been a widely prevalent error. This is 
due in part to an improper use of the term. A 
proselyte from heathenism to the Jewish religion 
was said to be “born again.” A corresponding 
use of the term crept into the early Christian 
Church. Those who received baptism, the initia¬ 
tory rite of church membership, were said to be 
regenerated; but this was probably without any 
intention of denying the deeper work of the Holy 
Spirit. It was only a loose and improper way of 
indicating the change in a man’s external relation¬ 
ship. And it is proper to say that some of the 
advocates of the baptismal regeneration in the 
Church of England still use the term in this sense, 
and make a distinction between regeneration as 
effected by baptism and the great work of spirit¬ 
ual renewal. But the error has its broader basis 
in ail unscriptural idea of the character and effi¬ 
ciency of the sacraments. And thus it is held 
not only by Roman Catholics, but also by Luther¬ 
ans and many in the Church of England. See Sac¬ 
raments. 

Literature. —Works of Systematic Theology, 
as Watson, Pope, Milcy, Hodge, Horner, Van Oos- 
terzee; also Anderson, liegencration ; Phelps, The 
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JJew Birth; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology; Wes- 
lev, Sermons, xviii, xix.—E. McC. 

REGION ROUND ABOUT, THE (Or. 

■7T eptxupoc, per-ikh'-o-ros, lying round about). In 
4he Old Testament it is used by the LXX as the 
-equivalent of the singular Hebrew word hac-Giccar 
-(literally “ the round ”), which seems, in its earliest 
-occurrence, to denote the circle or oasis of cultiva¬ 
tion in which stood Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
:rest of the five “ cities of the Ciccar ” (Gen. 13:10— 
12; 19:1V, 25, 28, 29; Deut. 84:3). In Matt. 3:5, 
^ml Luke 3:3, it denotes the populous and flourish¬ 
ing region which contained the towns of Jericho 
And its dependencies in the Jordan valley, inclosed 
in an amphitheater of the hills of Quarantana, a 
•densely populated region, and important enough 
to be reckoned as a distinct section of Palestine. 
It is also applied to the district of Gennesaret, 
which has similarities to that of Jericho, being 
inclosed in the amphitheater of the hills of Hat- 
tin, bounded in front by the lake, as the others 
were by the Jordan, and also thickly populated 
.(Matt. 14:36 ; Mark 6:65 ; Luke 6:3V ; V: 17) (Smith, 

;S. V.). 

REGISTER. See Genealogy. 

REHABI'AH (Heb. Warn, rekh-ab-yaw' , or 
rekh-ab-yaw'-hoOy enlarged by Jehovah ), 
the only son of Eliezer, the son of Moses (1 Chron. 
:23:1V; 24:21; 26:26), B. 0. after 1250. 

RE'HOB (Heb. ZTT), rekh-obe'y width). 

1. The father of Iladadezer, king of Zobah, 
whom David smote at the Euphrates (2 Sam. 8:3, 
12), B. 0. before 986. 

2. A Levite who sealed the covenant with Nelie- 
miah (Neh. 10:11), B. C. 445. 

3. A city on the northern border of Palestine, 
marking the limit of the exploration of the spies 
in that direction (Num. 13:21; “Beth-Rehob” in 
2 Sam. 10:0, 8). It was probably in the tribe of 
^Naphtali, the modern Tell el-Kadhy (Judg. 18:28). 

4 . A town allotted to Asher (Josh. 19:28), close 
to Sidon. 

5. Another town in Asher (Josh. 19:30). One 
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ite Levites (Josh. 21:31; 1 Chron. 6:V5), and was 
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REHOBO'AM (Heb. Warn, rekh-ab-awmf y 
-enlarger of the people). 

1, Faintly. Tim son of Solomon by the 
Ammonite princess* Nnanmh (1 Kings 14:21, 31). 
He was born B. C. about 9V5. 

2. Personal History. (1) Accession, Ee- 

hoboam selected Shechem as the place of bis 
-coronation, probably as an act of concession to 
the Epli rah idles, who were always dissatisfied with 
their inferior position in the confederation of the 
tribes (1 Kings 12:1; 2 Chron. 10:1), B. C. about 
934. (2) Insurrection, The people demanded a 

remission of the severe burdens imposed by Solo- 
:mon, and Rehoboam promised them an answer in 
three days, during w r hich time he consulted first 
his father’s counselors, and then the young men 
“that were grown up with him, and which stood 
before him.” Rejecting the advice of the elders 
4o conciliate the people at the beginning of his 
.reign, he returned as his reply the frantic bravado 


of his contemporaries. Thereupon rose the for¬ 
midable song of insurrection, heard once before 
when the tribes quarreled after David’s return 
from the war with Absalom. Rehoboam sent 
Adoram to reduce the rebels to reason, but he was 
stoned to death by them; whereupon the king 
and his attendants fled to Jerusalem. On Reho- 
boam’s return to Jerusalem he assembled an army 
of one hundred and eighty thousand men from the 
two faithful tribes of Judah and Benjamin, in the 
hope of reconquering Israel. The expedition, 
however, was forbidden by the prophet Shemaiah 
(1 Kings 12:1-24); still during Rehoboam’s life¬ 
time peaceful relations between Israel and Judah 
were never restored (2 Chron. 12:15; 1 Kings 14: 
30). (3) Reign, Rehoboam now occupied him¬ 

self in strengthening the territories which re¬ 
mained to him by building a number of fortresses 
(2 Chron. 11:6-10). The pure worship of God was 
maintained in Judah. But Rehoboam did not 
check the introduction of heathen abominations 
into his capital; the lascivious worship of Asto- 
veth was allowed to exist, “ images ” were set up, 
and the worst immoralities were tolerated (1 Kings 
14:22-24; 2 Chron. 12:1). (4) Egyptian inva¬ 

sion. In the fifth year of Rehoboam’s reign the 
country was invaded by Egyptians and other Afri¬ 
can nations, under Shishak, numberittg twelve hun¬ 
dred chariots, sixty thousand horse, and a vast mul¬ 
titude of infantry. The fortresses about Jerusalem 
and that city itself were taken, and Rehoboam 
purchased a peace by delivering up the temple 
treasures. After this great humiliation the moral 
condition of Judah seems to have improved 
(2 Chron. 12:12), and the rest of Rehoboam’s life 
to have been unmarked by any events of impor¬ 
tance. He died B. C. 918, after a reign of seven¬ 
teen years, having ascended the throne B. C. 934, 
at the age of forty-one (1 Kings 14:21; 2 Chron. 
12:13). He had eighteen wives, sixty concubines, 
twenty-eight sons, and sixty daughters. Of all 
his wives Maachah was his favorite, and to her 
son Abijah he bequeathed his kingdom (2 Chron. 
11:18-22). 

REHO'BOTH (Heb. nhrn, reJch-o-both'. broad 
places ), one of the four cities founded by Asshur 
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and Resen. It is thought that Rehoboth may pos¬ 
sibly have been a part of the great city of Nineveh. 

1. The City. “ The name of Rahabeh is still 
attached to two places in the region of the ancient 
Mesopotamia. They lie, the one on the western 
and t.he other on the eastern hank of the Eu¬ 
phrates, a few miles below the confluence of 
the Khabftr. Both are said to contain extensive 
ancient remains. That on the eastern bank boars 
the affix of malik or royal, and this Bunsen (Bibel- 
werk) and Kalisch {Genesis, 261) propose as the 
representative of Rehoboth. Its distance from 
KafahSfusrghat ami iVimrud (nearly two hundred 
intlcs) is perhaps an obstacle to this identification. 
Sir It, Knwljnfton suggests Sekmlyuk in the inn 
mediateneighborhood of Kulak.” There is doubt 
in regard to ita identification, Probably the 
words “ rehoboth ir ” are to be translated as it is 
in the Vulgate and in the margin of the A. V., 
“ the streets of the city,” i, e., of Nineveh. 
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2. The Well. “The third of the series of wells 
dug by Isaac (Gen. 26:22). The position of Gerar 
has not been definitely ascertained, but it seems 
to have lain a few miles to the S. of Gaza and 
nearly due east of Beersheba. A Wady Ruhaibch , 
containing the ruins of a town of the same name, 
with a large well, is crossed by the road from 
Khan en-Nukhl to Hebron, by which Palestine is 
entered on the South. It lies about twenty miles 
S. W. of Bir es-Seba, and more than that distance 
south of the most probable situation of Gerar. It 
therefore seems unsafe, without further proof, to 
identify it with Rehoboth.” 

3. By the River. The city of a certain Saul, 
•or Shaul, one of the early Edomite kings (Gen. 36: 
37; 1 Chron. 1:48). It lay on the west bank of 
the Euphrates, between Circesium and Anah, the 
;site now called er-Rahabeh. 

RE'HUM (Heb. tnrn, rekh-oomcompassion¬ 
ate). 

1. One of the “children of the province” who 
returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
2:2), B. 0. about 636. In Neh. 7:7 he is called 
Nehum. 

2. An officer of the king of Persia, perhaps a 
lieutenant governor of the province of Samaria, 
who united with Shimshai in writing a letter to 
Artaxerxes which influenced him against the Jews 
{Ezra 4:8, 9, 17, 23), B. C. 466. 

3. A Levite, son of Bani, who repaired part of 
the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh. 3: 
17), B. C. 445. 

4. One of the “ chief of the people ” who signed 
with Nehemiah the covenant to serve Jehovah 
•(Nell. 10:25), B. C. 446. 

5. One of the priests who accompanied Zerub¬ 
babel at the same time as the preceding (Neh. 
12:3). 

RET (Heb. ray-ee',friendly),o ne of David’s 

friends who refused to espouse the cause of Adoni- 
jah (1 Kings 1:8), B. C. 960. 

REINS. 1. “ Reins ” is once (Isa. 11:5) the 
Tendering of the Heb.yjH) (khaw-lawts'), strength, 
elsewhere “ loins ” (q. v.). 

2. A name for the kidneys (q. v.), when they 
;are used figuratively. 

RE'KEM (Heb. reh'-kem , variegation ). 

1. One of the five Midianite kings slain by the 
Israelites along with Balaam (Num. 31:8; Josh. 
13:21), B. 0. 1170. 

2. One of the sons of Hebron, and father of 
iShammai of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 2:43, 
44), B. C. after 1170. 

3. A descendant of Machir, the son of Manas- 
sSeh by his wife Maachah (1 Chron. 7:16). The 
name is sometimes given as Rakem. 

RELEASE (Heb. £37311)^ shaw-mat to let alone; 
Gr. hno'kvw, ap-ol-oo'-o , to release). 

1, The Sabbatic year (see Festivals) was also 
called “the year of release” (Deut. 31:10), be¬ 
cause Moses commanded that during that year the 
poor were not to be oppressed. The specific com¬ 
mand was: “Every creditor that lendeth ought 
unto his neighbor shall release it; he shall not exact 
it of his neighbor, or of his brother, because it is 
( 60 ) 


called the Lord’s release” (15:1, 2, 3, 9). The 
Hebrew term does not signify a remission of 
the debt, the relinquishing of all claim for pay¬ 
ment, but simply the lengthening of the term, not 
pressing for payment. In Exod. 23:11 it is said 
of the land, “ But the seventh year thou shalt let 
it rest (Heb. shaw-mat*), and lie still,” etc. This 
does not mean an entire renunciation of the field 
or possession; so in the case of debt it does not 
imply an absolute relinquishment of what has 
been lent, but simply leaving it, i. e., not pressing 
for it during this year. 

2. It is related (Esth. 2:18)that when Ahasuerus 
took Esther to wife that he “ made a release (Heb. 

han-aw-khawquiet) to the provinces.” 
The exact nature of this quiet is not known, but 
the LXX and Chaldee understand it as immunity 
from taxes. 

3. A custom which prevailed of allowing some 
prominent criminal to go free at the Passover 
(Matt. 27:15; Luke 23:17; John 18:39). The 
origin of the custom is unknown, but it is probable 
that it prevailed among the Jews before they 
were subject to the”Romans, for Pilate said, “Ye 
have a custom.” Perhaps it was memorial of the 
great national deliverance which was celebrated 
at the feast of the Passover. The Romans, who 
prided themselves in respecting the usages of 
conquered people, had fallen in with the cus¬ 
tom. 

RELIGION, a term, when viewed etymological¬ 
ly, of uncertain derivation. Cicero refers it to re- 
ligere , to read over again, to consider, and thus 
regards it as meaning attention to divine things. 
Lactantius and Augustine derive the word from 
religare , to bind back, and thus representing re¬ 
ligion as the ground of obligation. The word thus 
translated in the New Testament, where it occurs 
but three times, is Opyoicda (thrace-ki*-ah), and it 
means outward religious service (see Acts 26:5; 
James 1:26, 27). In philosophical, as well as in 
common use, the word has a vai'iety of meanings, 
e. g., Schleiermacher defines religion as “thefeel¬ 
ing of absolute dependence;” Kant, “the observ¬ 
ance of moral law as a divine institution;” Fichte, 
“Faith in the moral order of the universe.” In 
general it refers to any system of faith and wor¬ 
ship, as the religion of the Jews or of pagan na¬ 
tions, or of Christians. In the popular language 
of believers in Christianity it means especially and 
almost exclusively tho Christian religion. The 
term calls attention to the all-important fact that 
man is a religious being. There is that in his 
nature which prompts him to some sort of faith 
and worship. With or without special revelation 
from God, he requires the satisfaction and conso¬ 
lation and guidance which come from faith in the 
unseen and the eternal. The limits of this article 
do not admit of representations of the various 
forms of religion which have appeared in the his¬ 
tory of the race. For these see articles under 
their appropriate heads. Scientific research and 
comparative study in this direction, it should be 
said, did not exist before the present century. 
The distinction between natural and revealed re¬ 
ligion, their relative value and importance, the 
inadequacy of the one and the completeness of the 
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other properly falls under the head of theology. 
See Theology. 

Literature. —F. Max Muller, Introduction to 
the Science of Religion; Chips from a German 
Workshop; W. I). Whitney, On the So-called Science 
of Religion; J. Gardner, The Religions of the 
World; 0. Pfleider er, Die Religion, ihr Weseu und 
Hire Geschichte ; James Freeman Clarke, Ten Great 
Religions; A. Fairbairn, Studies in the Rhilosophy 
of Religion and History. —E. McC. 

RELIGION, RELIGIOUS. See Glossary. 
RELIGIOUS PROSELYTES. See Prose¬ 
lytes. 

REMALI'AH (Heb. rem-al-yaw'- 

lioo, adorned hy Jehovah), the father of Pekah, 
king of Israel (2 Kings 15:25, 27, 80, 32, 37; 16:1, 
5; 2 Chron. 28:6; Isa. 7:1, 4, 5, 9; 8:6), B. C. be¬ 
fore 735. 

RE'METH (Ileb. riEH, rclC-meth , height ), a 
cityof Issachar (Josh. 19:21), called in 1 Chron. 6:73 
Ramoth. See Ramotii, 2. 

REM'MON (Josh. 19:7). See Rimmon. 

REM'MON-METH'OAR (Josh. 19:13). See 
Rimmon. 

REM'FHAN. See Gods, False. 

REND, RENT (Heb. ^? T , kaw-rah'). This 
Hebrew term is the only one which calls for special 
notice. 

1. The rending of one’s clothes (q. v.) as sign 
of grief, and its figurative use; thus, “ Rend your 
hearts and not your garment” (Joel 2:13) signifies 
contrition of heart, and not mere outward signs of 
grief. 

2. The prophet in denouncing the people said 
(4:30), “ Though thou rentest thy face (marg. eyes) 
with painting, in vain shalt thou make thyself 
fair.” Allusion is made to the Eastern practice 
of painting the eyes (q. v.). 

REPENTANCE (Gr. yerdvota , met-an'-oy-ah, 
a change of mind), in the theological and ethical 
sense a fundamental and thorough change in the 
hearts of men from sin and toward God. Like faith 
it is one of the necessary conditions of sal vation(see 
Faith ; see ivlatt. 4;17; 3:13; Mark 1:15; 2:17; 
Luke 13:3, 5 ; 15:7 ; Acts 2:38 ; 20:21, et al.). It 
is bound up with faith and inseparable from it, 
since without some measure of faith no one can 
truly repent, and repentance never attains to its 
doe peso character uii luc sinner realizes through 
saving faith how great is the grace of God against 
whom he has sinned. On the other hand there 
can be no saving faith without true repentance. 
Renentance contains as elements ("O o 

genuine sorrow toward God on account of sin 
(2 Cor. 7:9, 10; Matt. 5:3, 4; Psa. 51). (2) An 

inward repugnance to sin necessarily followed hy 
the actual forsaking of it (Matt. 3:8; Acts 26:20; 
Heb. 6:1). (3) Humble self-surrender to the will 

and service of God (see Acts 9:6, as well as Scrip¬ 
tures above referred to). Repentance, it should 
be observed, has different stages of development. 
(1) In its lowest and most imperfect form it may 
arise from fear of the consequences or penalty of 
sin. If it goes no farther than this it is simply 
remorse, and must end in despair. (2) It deepens 


in character with the recognition of the baseness 
of sin itself. But here again it is merely a burden 
of soul from which a man mav seek to free him¬ 
self in vain till he recognizes the great hope set 
before him in the Gospel. (3) It becomes most 
complete and powerful in those who have expe¬ 
rienced the saving grace of God, and thus realize 
more fully than ever the enormity of sin and the 
depths of the divine compassion which has been 
operative in their salvation. 

Repentance, it is thus to be seen, is the gift of 
God (Acts 5:31; 11:18; Rom. 2:4), It is so be¬ 
cause God has given his word with its revelations 
concerning sin and salvation; also the Holy Spirit 
to impress the truth and awaken the consciences 
of men and lead them to repentance. But as with 
faith so with repentance it is left with men to 
make for themselves the great decision. 

Literature. —Works of Syst. Theol.: Van Oos- 
terzee, Pope, Miley; Wesley's Sermons , vi, xiv,— 
E. McC. 

REPETITION (Gr. fiarToloyeu, hat-tohog- 
elJ-o, to stutter, prate). Our Lord, in his sermon oil 
the Mount (Matt. 6:7) cautions us against using 
vain repetitions in prayer. This injunction is not 
directed against simple repetitions, which may 
often arise in the fervency of earnest prayer, but 
against such repetitions on the ground of supposed 
merit. The Gentile nations were accustomed to 
attach merit to much speaking in their prayers. 
The Jews adopted this bad practice to such an 
extent that it was one of their maxims that, “ He 
that multiplietli prayer shall be heard.” 

RE'PHAEL (Heb. ref-aw-ale', whom 

God heals), a son of the Levite Shemaiah of the 
house of Obed-edom, and appointed one of the 
doorkeepers of the house of God by David (1 Chron. 
26:7), B. C. about 960. 

RE'PHAH (Ileb. HB'J reh'fakh, riches ), a 
son of Beriah of the tribe of Ephraim (1 Chron. 7: 
25), B. C. after 1170. 

REPHA'IAH (Ileb. ref-aw-yan/, healed 

by Jehovah). 

1. The sons of Rephaiah, the sons of An ion, 
etc. (1 Chron. 3:21). were, it is supposed, branches 
of the family of David whose descent or connec¬ 
tion with Zerubbabel is for us unas^ertainahle. 
Rephaiah is probably the same with Riiesa (q. v.), 
mentioned in Luke 3:27. 

2 A son of Tshi. and one of the chiefs of Sim¬ 
eon in the time of ilezekiali, who led the expedi¬ 
tion of fi ve hi und red men against the Am a 1 ek i t e s 
of Mount Ssir (l Olrcoii. 4:4% B. €. about 715. 

3. One of the tux sons of Tola, and head of a 
family in Issachar (1 Chron. 7:2), B. 0. betove I2tu. 

4. The son of Binea, and eighth in descent 
from Jonathan, the son of Saul (1 Chron. 0:43), 
Ft, C. long after 1000, I U is called Raplm in 8:87. 

5. The son of llur, find the u ruler of the half 
part of Jerusalem. 11 Me repaired part of the wall 
of the city (Neh. 3:9), B. C. 445. 

REPH'AIM(Heb. Q-'NS"], ref-aw-eemfy strong ), 
a race first mentioned in Gen. 14:5 as dwelling in 
Ashteroth Karnaim (quite probably not the same 
with Ashtaroth, the residence of Og, Deut. 1:4, et 
al.), and being smitten by Chedorlaomer and his 
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allies. In Gen. 15:20 they appear among the na¬ 
tions to be dispossessed by Israel. As they are 
not mentioned in Gen. 10:15-18, they were prob¬ 
ably not Canuanites, but an older, perhaps abo¬ 
riginal race. Their few recorded names “ have, as 
Ewald remarks, a Semitic aspect,” though, to be 
sure, they may have been Semifixed. They are 
mentioned (A. Y. “giants”) in Deut. 2:11, 20; 
3:11, 13; Josh. 12:4; 13:12; 17:15, with the 
Perizzites (Gen. 15:20). 

The valley of Rephaim (A. Y. “ valley of the 
giants”) is also mentioned (Josh. 15:8; 18:16; 
2 Sam. 6:18, A. Y. “of Rephaim;” so 23:13; 
1 Chron. 11:15; 14:9; Isa. 17:5). In the expres¬ 
sion, “the sons of the giant” (2 Sam. 21:16, 18), 
“ born to the giant ” (vers. 20, 22 1 Chron. 

20:4, 6, 8, the use of the article would lead 

us to make it a common noun, “ the giant,” 
rather than a proper name, “Rapha” (Ges., Heb.- 
Gh\, §110, 1 and n. 1). 

Rephaim is also used of the dead in Job 26:5; 
Psa. 88:10; Prov. 2:18; 9:18; 21:16; Isa. 14:9; 
26:14, 19. The various conjectures by which the 
two meanings or two words have been connected 
are given by Smith(s. v. “giants”). An examina¬ 
tion of the passages just cited shows that Rephaim 
in this sense usually has a notion of terror con¬ 
nected with it, so that its relation to (the 

dead) may be compared to that of ViNtp (the un¬ 
seen world), to g rave )* We might, there¬ 

fore, think that the inhabitants of Sheol were 
called Rephaim from an idea that Sheol was the 
prison house of “fallen spirits, or buried giants ” 
—the more as all the passages cited may be 
classed as poetic; and possibly all took the word 
from Job 26:5, where there seems to be a refer¬ 
ence to a subterranean prison (comp. 2 Pet. 2:4; 
Jude 6). We might also notice the conjecture 
that the Rephaims were troglodytes, and thus came 
to be associated with the dead. On account of 
the possible connection with Sheol, and the acces¬ 
sory notion of terror, perhaps the best translation 
is that of the R. Y. margin, “ the shades.” But as 
neither of these explanations, nor, indeed, any 
other, is susceptible to proof, it may be thought 
safer to treat the two meanings as belonging to 
different words which coincide in sound, like our 
“see,” to behold, and “see,” a seat of ecclesias¬ 
tical authority.—W. H. 

REPH'AIM, VALLEY OF (Heb. pw? 

ay'-mek ref-aw-eem\ valley of the strong, 
i. e., giants ) is first mentioned in Joshua’s descrip¬ 
tion of the northern border of Judah (Josh. 15:8). 
It was the scene of several conflicts between the 
Philistines and David (2 Sam. 5:17-22; 23:16-17 ; 
1 Chron. 14:9, sq.). From 1 Chron. 11:15, 16, it 
seems clear that Rephaim was not very distant from 
Bethlehem. The valley was proverbial for its 
crops of grain (Isa. 17:5). Smith says “the new 
railway from Jaffa, instead of being carried up 
Ajalon, turns south at Rami eh by the pass, 
through the low sand hills to Ekron, and thence 
runs up the Wady es Surar and its continuing 
defile through the Judean range on to that 
plain southeast of Jerusalem which probably 


represents the ancient vale of Rephaim. It is the 
way the Philistines used to come up in the days 
of the judges and of David.” Porter says “the 
plain is flat and fertile, but is shut in on all sides 
by rocky hilltops and ridges,” 

REPH'IDIM (Heb. ref-ee-deem ', rest¬ 

ing places t stays , refreshments), a place in the 
Wady Feiran, and the Scene of the miracle by 
which Moses was able to supply the people with 
water. It was, therefore, one of the stopping 
places in the desert (Exod. 17:1, 8-16), also the 
scene of a battle with the Amalekites (Num. 24: 
20). There is much difficulty in identifying this 
place. Stanley, Ritter, and Stewart hold to the 
opinion that the palm grove called for a very long 
time the Valley of Paran, or Feiran, is the spot. 
Dr. Robinson names the narrow gorge Wady es- 
Sheikh, not far from Horeb; and thinks Iloreb was 
the name, not of a single mountain, but a group. 

There is up in the valley the Wady Leja, a mass 
of granite rock, twenty feet high and equally long 
and wide, which, tradition says, is the rock which 
Moses struck. Dr. Durbin says of this, referring 
to the strange fissures found in the rock, “this 
stone made more impression on me than any nat¬ 
ural object claiming to attest a miracle ever did 
. . . neither art nor chance could have contrived 
the holes which form the many fountains.” 

REPROACH (Hebrew usually kher- 

paw'; Gr. hvu Joe, on'-i-dos\ a severe expression of 
censure or blame, “mine enemies reproach me” 
(Psa. 42:10; see Job 19:3, etc.). It is sometimes 
directed against God, and is then often equivalent 
to blasphemy (2 Rings 19:4,16 ; Isa. 37:4,17, etc.) 
It also is the object of contempt, scorn, derision, 
as “let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, that 
we be no more a reproach” (Neh. 2:17 ; comp. 
Psa. 22:6; 79:4; Jer. 6:10; 24:9, etc.). 

REPROBATE. 1. Used only once in the 
Old Testament: “Reprobate silver shall men call 
them, because the Lord hath rejected them ” (Jer. 
6:30, Heb. DNU, maw-as' y to spurn). 

2. In the New Testament “reprobate” is the 
rendering of the Gr. adotuyog ( ad-ok'-ee-mos , not 
standing the test). In Rom. 1:28 the apostle says 
of the Gentiles that, “even as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind,” etc. The meaning of 
reprobate here depends upon whether it is taken 
in the active sense, when it means a blinded mind, 
one no longer capable of judging; if in the pas¬ 
sive sense, then reprobate conveys the meaning of 
rejected. The former is its more probable sense. 
“Reprobate” in 2 Cor. 13:5, 6, 7; 2 Tim. 3:8, is 
to be taken in the sense of unapproved . In Tit. 
1:16 the margin is “void of judgment.” See 
Glossary. 

REPROOF. See Glossary. 
REPUTATION. 1. This word occurs in 
Eccles. 10:1, as the rendering of the Heb. ""IJJJ 
(yaw-kawr', valuable , costly ), and means “held in 
high esteem.” Similar in meaning is the Gr. 
rtycog ( tim'-ee-os , of great price , Acts 5:34, “ Ga¬ 
maliel, had in reputation among the people”). 

2, “Them which were of reputation” (Gr. Jok- 
ovvreg , dok-oon'-les^ Gal. 2:2) are those thought of, 
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i. e., those highly esteemed, looked up to, and so 
of influence. 

3. " lie made himself of no reputation” (Phil. 
£:7) is the- rendering of the Gr* (keiw*~o), to 
onptg one's self Sec Kenosis. 

4. "Hold such in reputation ** (Phil. 2:29, Gr. 

ivnfw^ tntluahh) in more properly ren¬ 

dered \n the 11. V* 14 Hold such in honor." 

RE'SEN (Heb. I? 1 !, reh'-sen, a halter ; or, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Sayce, head of the spring ), an an¬ 
cient city of Assyria (Gen. 10:12). Keil and De 
litzseh ( Com., in loc.) think it to have been one of 
a number of towns forming the composite city 
called Nineyeii (q. v.). Sayce {Higher Or it., etc., 
pp. 150, 152) suggests that Rchoboth ’It' means 
“the city boulevards,” and that Resell stood mid¬ 
way between Nineveh and Calah. 

RE'SHEPH (Iieb. tj’w*), reh'-shef, fame), a 
son of Beriah, of the tribe of Ephraim (1 Chron. 
7:25), B. C. after 1170. 

RESPECT OP PERSONS (Heb. naw- 
har'; Gr. ^(iomottohjirrC,), pros-o-pol-apB-lch'-o), 
Tlie Hebrew verb means to scrutinize, and hence 
care for, or reject; the Greek verb is derived 
from two others meaning Lo accept the face ; and 
both have the idea of partiality. This Is contrary 
to the word, for God commanded that the judges 
should pronounce judgment without respect of 
persons (Lev. 19:15; Deut. 1:17; 16:19). God is 
declared to have no respect of persons, i. e., he is 
impartial (Acts 10:34; Rom. 2:11; Eph. 6:9; Col. 
3:25); and Christians are warned against the same 
(James 2:1, 3, 9; comp. Prov. 24:23; 28:21). 

RESTITUTION. See Punishment, Mosaic 
Law, S£. 

RESURRECTION OP CHRIST, the return 
of Christ to bodily life on the earth on the third 
day after his death. 

1. Scripture Doctrine. Only within recent 
years have rationalistic interpretations of the 
Scriptures ventured to assert that the phrase 
“ raised from the dead ” does not mean an actual 
bodily resurrection, and that it simply declares 
that Christ as a Spirit did not remain in hades, but 
was raised to heaven. That this is a most irra¬ 
tional interpretation is seen from the explicit dec- 
la. rat ion. and the w hole tenor of tlie Scriptures 
upon this point. Likewise the “ vision hypothesis,” 
that Clmst after his death only appeared to his 
disciples in a wav purely subjective, is nnnt.rarv to 
the Scriptures, neither can it be, as we shall see, 
sustained upon grounds of reason. The resuivec- 
tion of our Lord is set before us in the New Testa¬ 
ment as the miraculous restoration of his physical 
life, the reunion of ins spirit with his body, nml 
yet in such it wnv that the mule rial limitations* in 
which he had previously confined his life, were set 
aside. The resurrection was the beginning of the 
glorification. It occurred on the morning of the 
third lluy after his death, counting according to 
custom, for days parts of days {wrap. Mutt. 16:21; 
Luke 24:1). 

Tho body in which the disciples saw the risen 
Lord was real* that in which they had seen him 
living, and that which had died (see Luke 24:39; 
John 20:24-29). And yet, as is manifest from the 


Gospel accounts of his appearances during the* 
forty days and of his visible iisecnsion, his body 
was undergoing the mysterious change of that 
glorification of which the resurrection was tlie 
beginning and the ascension into heaven the end 
(see John 20:4,14, 26 ; 81:4; Luke 24:37) What 
tho change was that adapted the Lord’s body to 
its destined heavenly environment is a question of 
profitless speculation. But it is evident from the 
Scriptures that in the resurrection Christ’s glorifi¬ 
cation only began. Also that Christ now dwells 
in heaven in a glorified body (Phil. 3:21 ; Col. 3:4). 
The resurrection of Christ is represented in the 
Scriptures as wrought by the power of God. Its 
miraculous power is strongly proclaimed (see Acts 
13:30 ; Rom. 1:4 ; 1 Cor. 15:15). And thus it pre¬ 
sents no difficulty for faith to one who really be¬ 
lieves in God. Indeed, the Scriptures represent 
it as in the deepest sense not unnatural, but nat¬ 
ural that Christ should be raised from the dead 
(see Acts 2:24). 

The testimony of the Scriptures as to the reality 
of the resurrection is most ample and without a 
note of discord as to the essential fact itself. The- 
witnesses were not few, but many (see, in addi¬ 
tion to accounts in the gospels, 1 Cor. 15:1-8). 
The declaration of St. Paul that he had “ seen the 
Lord” (1 Cor. 9:1) properly places him among tlie 
witnesses to the great reality. 

The proclamation of the resurrection lies at the' 
basis of apostolic teaching (see Acts 1:22 ; 4:2, 33 ; 
17:18; 23:6:. i Cor. 15:14, et al.). It ranks first 
among the miracles which bear witness to Christ’s 
divine character (Rom. 1:4). It is the divine seal 
of approval upon Christ’s atoning work, and thus 
is in close connection with the justification of 
sinners (4:25 ; 5:10; 8:34). It is connected with 
our spiritual renewal as the new life of believers 
comes from the risen Christ (Col. 3:1-3). It is the- 
pledge of the resurrection and glorification of the 
true followers of Christ (Rom. 8:11; 1 Cor. 15:20— 
22; Phil. 3:21 ; l Thess. 4:14). 

2. Theological. The denial of this great, 
fact has always come from the enemies of Chris¬ 
tianity. Til is is hut natural, as Christianity must 
stand or fall with the resurrection. Christ “ rose' 
from tlie dead ” has always been a cardinal article, 
of faith in the Christian Church. The historic 

n,.nnfo +V .! 0 ™ flJkfep-, +U« 

..il¬ 
lation of the fact to the whole body of saving truth 
is duly considered. They may fail to convince 

unbelievers wlin lmve lin nnnreeintinn of tlie o-rent. 

realities of sin and salvation. But still they are 
of great Varne fur Lne defense Oi the faith and fur 
the comfort of believers. The matter resolves it¬ 
self mainly into two considerations, viz., the credi¬ 
bility of the witnesses and the difficulties of denial 
as greater than those of belief. As to the credi¬ 
bility of the witnesses, account is to be taken not 
only of their number and variety, but also of the* 
essential harmony of their reports, the absence of 
all motive to falsehood, and their self-sacrificing, 
devotion to the Gospel which based itself upon; 
the resurrection. The difficulties which beset denial 
are found (a) in the impossibility of explaining the* 
empty grave except upon the ground that the 
resurrection actually took place; (b) the attitude- 
of the enemies of Christ after the resurrection* 
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revealing its it did their helpless eon fusion; (c) the 
belief of the disciples, their sudden transition from 
hopelessness to triumphant faith, which would be 
inexplicable except upon tlic actuality o£ the resur¬ 
rection; (d) tlio founding of Christianity in the 
world, which cun be rationally accounted for only 
in view of the fact that Christ actually rose from 
the dead. 

Literature.— See works of Syst. Theol., as Yan 
Ousterzee, Doilter, Hodge, Pope; also Edcrsheim, 
Ufa and Times of Jesm; Gcikic, Li/a and Works 
of Christ; Farrar, Life of ChrkL—E. MoC. 

RESURRECTION OF THE BODY (Gr. 
hv&GTmtr^ an-a^4a$4i f, to make to stands or rise 
np), the reunion of the bodies and souls of men 
which have been separated by death. This is 
rightly held to bo an important article of Christian 
belief, though it is left by the revelations of Scrip¬ 
ture ftB to many details in impenetrable obscurity. 

L Scriptural, The Old Testament In the 
earlier parts does not speak explicitly upon this 
subject. Christ, however, declares the doctrine 
to be generally presupposed in the old economy 
(see Luke 20;37, 38)* Allusions to It are held to 
be found In Fsa. 49; M, 15; Isa* 20:19, 20; Eyck., 
ch. 37. A clear reference appears in Fan. 12:2. 
U is plainly taught also in the Apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament (Wind. 3:1 ; 4:15; % Mace, 
7:14, 23, 29). It was it belief held commonly 
among the Jews in the time of Christ (sec Matt. 
*22:30; Luke 20:39; John 11:24; Acts 23:6, 8). 
The Sadducces were the exceptions in their denial 
of the doctrine. Christ appeared and confirmed 
this belief, though careful to guard against erro¬ 
neous sensuous conceptions held by some in connec¬ 
tion with it, as appears in some of the passages to 
which reference has been made. Naturally it was 
a marked feature of apostolic doctrine (see Acts 
4:2; 23:3 ; 1 Cor,, oh. 15; 1 Thess. 4:11 ; Phil. 8:20, 
21; Rev* 20:6-14, ct ah). The teaching of the 
Scriptures sums up as follows: 1, The body shall 
rise again. The integrity of mini's being, a civ si¬ 
tu re of soul and body, shall be restored. % In 
some sense the identity of the body shall lie pre¬ 
served* 3. The body Is to be so changed and re¬ 
fined as to fit. it for the new surroundings of the 
future life. For the saints it is to be a “ glorified 
body.* 1 4, The resurrection will take [dace at the 
end of the world, and will bo preliminary to the 
final judgment. 5, The power is of God in Christ, 
who said, I am the resurrection and the life, 1 ’ 

2* Theological, The article in the Apostles’ 
Creed containing this doctrine was doubtless in¬ 
tended to express the faith of the curly Church in 
the teaching of Christ and the apostles. It was 
also intended to meet the Mamchcau heresy that 
there is an essential antagonism between matter 
and spirit, that matter is hy nature evil, mu) ac¬ 
cordingly tim soul of hum is degraded by union 
with the body. That this simple hut great state¬ 
ment of the dignity of the human body, a dignity 
as real as that of the human spirit, and that both 
soul and body are destined to immortality, has 
been overlaid by many crude speculations, is what 
might have been expected, and in no measure 
detracts from the great truth of revolution to which 
the statement points. As to the sense m which 
the resurrection body shall be identical with the 


body laid aside in death, that is a matter upon 
which the Scriptures open the way to no definite 
conclusion. It may be remarked, however, that 
the continued identity of the body even in this, 
present life does not depend upon its possession, 
continuously of the same substance; nor is it. 
identity of size or form or appearance. It is iden¬ 
tity of relationship and functions. The substance' 
of which the body is composed is constantly chang¬ 
ing. Likewise there are changes in respect to¬ 
other material features. Still the body remains as. 
the vestiture, and in some degree the expression, 
of the Spirit in union with it. The coarse repre¬ 
sentation of bodily resurrection, in which many 
have indulged, bused upon the idea of the literal 
return of the same fleshly parts laid aside in death 
is therefore without warrant in reason. And this- 
is not required nor warranted by Scripture. A 
careful study of St, Paul’s great chapter upon the- 
subject (1 Cor*, eh* 15) must show this. The most 
that can be affirmed is that God will reinvest the 
souls of men with bodies, and that these bodies, 
while changed, shall have in some important sense 
identity with the bodies which have experienced, 
death mid dissolution* It is not strange that this* 
doctrine has been denied by rationalists, and ma¬ 
terialists, and skeptics generally. But it is logic¬ 
ally held by Christians because of their faith in 
Christ and in the teachings which bear his author¬ 
ity. It has great religious ami ethical value, inas¬ 
much as it recognize* the dignity of tlio body and. 
its true relation to the soul in union with It, and 
opens to us the hope of complete glorification 
(see works of Syst* Then!., as Hodge, Pope, Van 
OiMeiv.ee, Bonier, Mmteusen, Particular works- 
are very numerous).—E. McC. 

RETRIBUTION. See Punishment, Future. 

RE'U (Heb. W, reh-oof friend ), the son of 
Pel eg and father of Sorng, in the ancestry of 
Abraham (Gen. 11:18-21; 1 Chron. 1:25), B* C. 
before 2200. He lived two hundred mid thirty- 
nine years. He is called Ragan in Luke 3:35. 
REU'BEN.—1. Name and Family. (Heb. 

reh-oo-banesee a son.) The firstborn som 
of Jacob and Loali (Gen* 29:32), R* C* about 2000* 
2* Personal History. (1) His crime* When 
Jacob dwelt in Edar Reuben committed an oiTense- 
{Gen, 35:22) which was too great for Jacob over to- 
forget, and of which lie spoke with abhorrence even 
upon hi* dying bed (49:4)* (2) Befriends Joseph. 
When his brethren were planning for the destruc¬ 
tion of Joseph in Dothan, Reuben, as tho eldest 
son, interfered in id* beIml f. By his advice Joseph’s- 
life was spared—he was stripped of Ids distin¬ 
guished garment and cast into a pit. In Reuben's 
absence Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites* When 
Reuben returned, with the intention of rescuing 
his brother, he found that he luid gone, and mani¬ 
fested great grief thereat (87:21, 22, 29). (3) 3n 

Egypt. Reuben accompanied his brethren into- 
Egypt in search of food, and accepted Joseph’s 
imrsh treatment of himself and brethren as a 
proper judgment upon them because of their sin 
(42:22). He delivered Joseph’s message to Jacob 
demanding Benjamin 1 * presence m Egypt, ami of¬ 
fered his two sous as pledges for Ins brother's 
safe return (v. 37). Upon the removal of Jacob. 
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into Egypt Reuben hnd four sons—Hanoch, Phallu, 
Hezron, and Carmi (46:9). 

3. Character. ** Reuben seems to have been 
of an ardent, impetuous, unbalanced, but not of 
an ungenerous nature; not crafty and cruel, as 
were Simeon and Levi, but rather, to use the 
metaphor of the dying patriarch, boiling up like 
a vessel of Avater over the rapid wood lire of the 
nomad tent, and as quickly subsiding into apathy 
when the fuel was withdrawn.” 

4. The Tribe of Reuben. (1) Numbers. 

At the time of the migration into Egypt Reuben’s 
sons were four, and from them sprang the chief 
families of the tribe. The census of Mount Sinai 
(Num. 1:20, 21 ; 2:11) shows that the numbers of 
this tribe at the exodus was forty.six thousand 
five hundred men above twenty years of ago, and 
fit for active warlike service, ranking seventh in 
population. At the later census, taken tnlrty- 
eighi years after, and just before entering Canaan, 
its numbers had decreased to forty-three thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and thirty, which made it 
runic afi ninth (26:7). (2) Position. Du ring the 

journey through the wilderness the position of 
Reuben was on the south side of the tabernacle. 
The “camp” which went under his name was 
formed of his own tribe, that of Simeon and of 
Gad. (3) Inheritance. The country allotted to 
this tribe was east of Jordan, extending on the 
south to the river Arnon, on the east to the desert 
of Arabia; on the west were the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, and the northern border was probably 
marked by a line running eastward from the Jor¬ 
dan through Wady Heshbdn (Josh. 13:17-21; Num. 
32:37, 38). 

REU'BENITE, a descendant of Reuben (Num. 
26:7, etc.). 

KEITEL (Heb. reh-oo-ale ', friend of 

God). 

1. The son of Esau by his wife Bashemath 
(Gen. 36:4. 10. 35). His four sons (Gen. 36:13 ; 
i Chron. 1:37) were chiefs (“ dukes ”) of the Edom¬ 
ites (Gen. 36:17). 

2. A priest of Midi an and herdsman, who gave 
a hospitable reception to Moses when he fled from 

rr rr vrU a 111'l lj'linaa A o 11 rrL + 7 .iiM~w~M.ci li Kgnomn +ln-i 

wife of Moses (Exod. 2:18). Reuel is undoubtedly 


By general revelation is meant that which is 
given to all men, in nature and history, and in the 
nature of man himself. The reality and validity of 
revelation in this sense is declared in such scrip¬ 
tures as Psa. 19:1; Isa. 40:26; Rom. 1:19,20; 
Exod. 9:16; Acts 14:15-17; 17:15; Rom. 2:14, 
15; Matt. 6:22-34. But the actual power of this 
revelation over men has, in numberless cases, 
been reduced or nullified by sin (see Rom. 4:24- 
28). And, besides, the coming of sin into the 
world, the establishment of the economy of re¬ 
demption, has necessitated the making known of 
truths not made known by general revelation. 
Therefore God has given the special revelation 
brought to us in the Holy Scriptures. The Scrip¬ 
tures reiterate the truths proclaimed in nature, in 
history, and in man himself; and, in addition 
thereto, declare the salvation which God has pro¬ 
vided for mankind in Jesus Christ. 

It is true that the Scriptures contain many 
things not in the nature of revelation—matters of 
fact, the knowledge of which lay within the reach 
of unaided human powers. But these are only 
the framework of the great revelation in connec¬ 
tion with them. It is to be observed further that 
revelation is not to be confounded with inspira¬ 
tion. Revelation refers to the truths or facts 
which God has made known; inspiration to the 
process by which the knowledge has come. The 
proofs of revelation and of inspiration, however, 
closely related, and in some measure interwoven, 
are therefore not identical. See Inspiration. 

The reality of special revelation is proved by 
evidence both external and internal. The exter¬ 
nal proof is found in miracles and prophecy. See 
Miracles, Propiiecv. 

The internal proofs are the contents of the rev¬ 
elation itself. The greatness of the truths, their 
adaptation to the necessities of human life, their 
practical elTeets when accepted, and above all the 
personal character of Jesus Christ, who is the 
center of the whole revelation and the supreme 
medium thereof, form sufficient proof that the 
revelation of the Scriptures has come from God. 
Thus the revelation is to be recognized as the sun 
is known, by its own shining. True, it will not be 
recognized by those who ignore the reality of sin 
and the necessity for salvation. But to everyone 
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liiu bruitu puttuii as m'uuu ^q. v._j, LiltJ ursi ueing 
probably his proper name, and the latter a title or 
surname, indicating liis rank. 


special revelation of salvation seem possible, but 
also real and indispensable. 

Aiifl tliev wlin Reek mid fieri the snlvnf.inn ere. 


host of Gad at the time of the census at Sinai 


claimed by the Scriptures find a peculiar personal 


(iNum. 2:14), B. C. 1209. The parallel passages 
(1:14; 7:42, 47; 10:20) give the name as Deuel. 

4, The son of Ibnijah and father of Sheplmthiah, 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. 9:8). 

REU'MAH (Heb. reh-oo -maw'j ele¬ 

vated ), Nahor’s concubine, and by him mother of 
Tebah and others (Gen. 22:24). 

REVELATION (Gr. aKomXv'iptc, ap-ok-aV- 
vop-siS) an uncovering or unveiling ), a term ex¬ 
pressive of the fact that God has made known to 
men truths and realities which men could not dis¬ 
cover for themselves. 

An important distinction commonly recognized 
is between general and special revelation. 


eviutmCe ui uiu uivilitj iilmiuuoy Oi lu 6 oci'ipiaues. 
See Assurance. 

The term “continuous revelation” has come 
somewhat prominently into use in recent years. 
By this it is commonly meant that special revela¬ 
tion did not cease with the closing of the Scrip¬ 
ture canon A that revelations ns authoritative as 
those of the Scriptures arc still being made. We 
have not space for adequate discussion of this 
view. It should be noted, nevertheless, that it is 
a denial of the sufficiency of the revelation already 
given, and opens the way for fanaticism and grave 
errors. Properly enough, however, we may rec¬ 
ognize the progress which has been exhibited 
throughout the whole history of revelation; and, 
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besides that, the deeper and larger understanding 
of divine truth to which the Christian world is 
continually attaining, whether that truth comes 
through revelation general or special. 

Literature. —Works of Systematic Theology, 
particularly Vim Oosterzee, ChritiL JJogm.; Brown, 
Comp, of Natural and Revealed Religion ; Bel any, 
Revelation Examined. — E. McC. 

REVELING (Gp. tctiyog, kd'-mos, a carousal ), 
in the Greek writings, was “ a nocturnal and riot¬ 
ous procession of half-drunken and frolicsome fel¬ 
lows, who after supper parade through the streets 
with torches and music in honor of Bacchus or 
:Some other deity, and sing and play before the 
houses of their male and female friends; hence 
used generally of fm&ts and drinking parties that 
■art; protracted till laic at nighty and indulge in rev- 
dry ” (Rom, 13:13, A. V. “rioting; 11 Gal. 6:21; 
1 Pet. 4:3). 

REVENGE, REVENGER. These words 
.are often used in the sense of to avenge a wrong, 
•or the one who brings punishment (see Avenger). 
This is the meaning in Num. 35:19-27 ; 2 Sam. 
14:11; Psa. 79:10; Jer. 16:15. The civil magis¬ 
trate is called by Paul “ the minister of God, a re¬ 
venger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil ” 
'(Rom. 13:4); while in 2 Cor. 7:11 the apostle rec¬ 
ognizes as a prominent virtue of the church in 
■Corinth its zeal and vengeance, i. e., disciplinary 
zeal against the incestuous person. He writes the 
-church (2 Cor. 10:6) that he has “ a readiness to 
revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is 
fulfilled.” How he intends to execute this ven¬ 
geance he does not tell; he might do it by excom¬ 
munication, by giving the intruders over to the 
power of Satan (1 Cor. 5:5), or by the exercise of 
Iris miraculous apostolic power. Revenge, or 
vengeance, is attributed to God in two very re¬ 
markable passages (Beut. 32:41^3; Natl. 1:2), in 
which Jehovah is represented as bringing certain 
punishment upon the wicked. The ordinary un¬ 
derstanding of revenge is quite different from the 
above, and implies a vindictive feeling against the 
•o Atomic r. It differs from resentment, which rises up 
in the mind immediately upon being injured ; for 
revenge may wait years after the offense is com¬ 
mitted. In this vindictive sense we have scrip¬ 
tural instances (Jer. 20:10 ; Ezelc. 26:15). This 
sort of revenge is forbidden by the command to 
love our enemies and to return good for evil. 
REVENUE. See King. 

REVERENCE. 1. In the sense of paying 
respect to some distinguished person, reverence is 
mentioned in 2 Sam. 9:6 ; 1 Kings 1:31; Esth. 3: 
2, 5; in the parable of the vineyard (Matt. 21:37; 
Mark 12:6; Luke 20:13); and of the respect given 
to fathers (Hob. 12:9) and husbands (Eph. 5:33). 

2. We are taught to reverence God (Psiu 89:7; 
111:9), hi r sanctuary (Lev. 19:30; 26:2). See 
Glossary, Worship. 

REVILE, REVILER, REVILING (Heb. 

kaw-lal ', to make light of Exod. 22:28), 
“ Thou shalt not revile the gods.” Elohim does 
not mean either the gods of other nations, or 
rulers, but simply God, whose majesty was despised 
in every breach of the commandments of Jehovah. 


Another Hebrew term is {ghid-doof', villifica- 
tion) and is used by Isaiah (51:7) arid Zephaniah 
(2:8). Kindred to ghid-doof' is the Gr. XotSopeu 
lloy-dor-eh f -o), which means to villi fy, heap reproach 
upon, and is used to represent the treatment of 
our Lord by his enemies (John 9:28; 1 Pet. 2:23), 
of the question put by Paul to the high priest 
(Acts 23:4), as also “revilers ” in the catalogue of 
evildoers (1 Cor. 6:10). In the expression, “They 
that passed by reviled him” (Matt. 27:39) the 
evangelist uses the Gr. filaatyryi'ea) (i hlas-fay-meW-o ), 
a very strong term, signifying to rail at , calumni¬ 
ate, showing an utter want of reverence for the 
divine Sufferer. In Mark 15:32 it is recorded, 
“ And they that were crucified with him reviled 
him ” (Gr. oveidtfa, on-i-dUP-xti), meaning that they 
unjustly reproached him. 

REWARD (Gr. u/n66xp mis-thoshire, wage), a 
term used generally in the Scriptures to express 
God’s gracious bestowments upon his children, and 
particularly in the future life. Thus said Christ, 
“Great is vour reward in heaven.” It is used, 
however, sometimes in the still broader sense of 
retribution, whether of good or evil (see 2 Pet. 2: 
IS; Rev. 22:12). 

A principal point of contention between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants relates to the ground of 
reward, Roman Catholics holding that reward is 
based upon the actual merit of the good works of 
believers, while Protestants regard the reward as 
of grace. Undoubtedly the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures is to the effect that every man shall be 
rewarded according to his works (Rom. 2:16; Rev. 
22:12; Matt. 25:31-46), and yet not because these 
works are themselves meritorious, but because 
they express the hidden principle of life. But 
this does not conflict with the idea of different 
measures of reward, as even among the saved the 
true principle of holy living is stronger in some 
cases than in others (see 1 Cor. 2:9-16). No true 
Christian can feel otherwise than that if he is 
finally saved and rewarded it must be wholly of 
the grace of God in Christ. See Final Judgment, 
Punishment. —E. McC. 

RE'ZEPH (Heb. reh'-tsef solid, a stone), 
a stronghold near Huran, taken by the Assyrians 
(2 Kings 19:12; Ism 37:12). There wore nine 
cities of this mime. This was probably located 
west of the Euphrates, called now Rasapha. 

REZI'A (Heb. STIfl, rits-yaw', delight), one of 
the sons of Ulla, of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. 
7:39), B. C. perhaps about 1170. 

REZTN (Heb. rets-een', delight). 

1. A king of Bamascus, who was contemporary 
with Pekah in Israel and with Jotham and Ahaz 
in Judah. Allying himself with Israel, he carried 
on constant war against Judah, attacking Jotham 
toward the close of his reign (2 Kings 15:37), B. C. 
742. His chief war was with Ahaz, whose terri¬ 
tories he invaded in company with Pekah, B. C. 
about 741. The combined army laid siege to 
Jerusalem, where Ahaz was, but “could not pre¬ 
vail against it” (Isa. 7:1 ; 2 Kings 16:5). Rezin, 
however, “ recovered Elath to Syria ” (2 Kings 
16:6). Soon after this he was attacked, defeated, 
and slain by Tiglath-pileser II, king of Assyria 
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(16:9). Compare Tiglath-pileser’s own inscrip¬ 
tions, where the defeat of Rezin and the destruc¬ 
tion of Damascus are distinctly mentioned. 

2. One of the families of the Nethinim (Ezra 
2:48; Neh. 7:50). 

RE'ZON (Heb. rez-one', prince), the son 
of Eliadah, a Syrian in the service of Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah. When David defeated Hadadezer 
(2 Sum. 8:3) Rezon forsook his lord, and gathering 
a baud uboist him* established himself as king of 
Damascus (1 Kings 11:23-25). The settlement of 
Rezon at Damascus could not have been till some 
time after the disastrous battle in which the power 
of Hadadezer was broken, for we are told that 
David at the same time defeated the army of 
Damascene Syrians who came to the relief of 
Hadadezer, and put garrisons in Damascus, B. C. 
about 984. From his position at Damascus Rezon 
harassed the kingdom of Solomon during his whole 
reign. 

RHE'GIUM (Gr. *P yytov f hrayg'-ee-on, broken 
off, alluding to the abrupt character of the coast), 
a town on the southwest coast of Italy, at the 
southern entrance of the Strait of He&riim, men¬ 
tioned incidentally (Acts 28:13) in the account of 
Paul’s voyage from Syracuse to Puteoli, It is now 
called j Reggio, a town of about ten thousand in¬ 
habitants. 

RHE'SA(Gr. ( P^em, hr ay-sah '), a name given 
in the genealogy of Christ (Luke 3:27) as the son 
of Zorobabel and father of Joanna. He is prob¬ 
ably the same with Rephaim (q. v.). 

RHO'DA (Gr. "Pod?/, hrod'-ay, rose), the 
maiden who announced the arrival of Peter at the 
door of Mary’s house after his release from the 
prison by the angel (Acts 12:13, 14), A. D. 44. 

RHODES (Gr.'P oSog, hrod'-os, a rose), an island 
in the Mediterranean Sea, near the coast of Asia 
Minor. A very ancient center of commerce, litera¬ 
ture, and art. It was built in the 5th century 
B. 0. The Colossus, one of the wonders of 
the world, was erected at its harbor; it is about 
eighteen miles broad and forty-six miles long. In 
the Middle Ages the island was famous as the 
home of the. Knights of St. -John. Its population 
now is about twenty thousand. Paul touched 
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from Ills third missionary journey, but it is not 
stated whether or noL he landed. 


from which they directed operations against Pales¬ 
tine and Phoenicia. HitherPharaoh-Nechoh brought 
King Jehoahaz (q. v.) in chains (see 2 Kings 25:6, 
20, 21; Jer. 39:5, 52). Riblah is preserved in the' 
miserable village of Rible, from ten to twelve 
hours S. S. W. of Hums (Emesa), by the river- 
el-Ahsv (Orontes). 

RICHES. This terra l» frequently used in a 
figurative sense to represent the gifts and graces 
of God's Holy Spirit, «s a DespisesL thou the riches- 
of his goodness,” etc. (Rom. 2:4; comp. 9:23 ; Eph„ 
1:7, 18; 2:7; 3:8; Phil. 4:19). 

RID. See Glossary. 

RIDDANCE (Heb. kaw-law', to end, com¬ 
plete), “ And when ye reap the harvest of your' 
land, thou shalt not make a clean riddance of the 
comers of thy field ” (Lev. 23:22), is another form 
of the command : “ Thou shalt not wholly reap the' 
corners ” (19:9). The word is also used in Zeph. 
1:18, in the sense of ridding the land of inhabi¬ 
tants. 

RIDDLE (Heb, itlTl, khee-dawtied in a knot,. 
twisted), elsewhere “ dark sentence,” “ hard ques¬ 
tion,” “ dark saying,” etc. The Hebrew word is 
derived from an Arabic root meaning “ to bend 
off,” “ to twist,” and is used for artifice (Dan. 8:23),. 
a proverb (Prov. 1:6), a song (Psa. 49:4; 78:2), an. 
oracle (Num. 12:8), a parable (Ezek. 17:2), and in 
general any wise or intricate sentence (Psa. 94:4 
Hab. 2:6, etc.), as well as a riddle in our sense of 
the word (Judg. 14:12-19). Riddles were gen¬ 
erally proposed in verse, like the celebrated riddle- 
of Samson, which, however, was properly no 
riddle at all, because the Philistines did not pos¬ 
sess the only clew on which the solution could de¬ 
pend. The riddles which the queen of Sheba 
came to ask of Solomon (1 Kings 10:1; 2 Chron. 
0:1) woro rather “hard questions ” referring to- 
profound inquiries. Keil ( Com., 1 Kings 10:1) 
says that a riddle is “a pointed saying which 
merely hints at a deeper truth, and leaves it to be 
guessed.” According to Josephus {Ant,, viii, 5, 3), 
Solomon was very fond of the riddle. They were 
also known to the Egyptians, and were used at 
banquets by Greeks and Romans. u Riddle ” is 
used once in the M y ew Testament (1 Cor. 13:12, 
itnu'g'); being in the test “darkly” (Gr, 
ah'rc-nmg-me, tin obscure laying). Tlie Gospel 
revelation is an enigma, “Inasmuch as it affords 
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Beniamite of Gibeah. whose son "Ittni 
David’s mighty men (2 Sam. 23:29 ; 1 CL 
B. C. 1000. 


was one of 
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(net), ^ paw-Uieet', twisted), 
rather the thread by which the tassels were fas¬ 
tened to garments (M T um. 15:38), 

iAAJD juAii (neo. * j, no-taw', jemmy), 

1. A landmark on the eastern boundary of Israel, 
ns given hy Moses (Sum. 31:11), Mm position being 
given with much precision. It was between 
Shophain and the sea of Chin ne rath, to the cast 
of Ain (i. e., the fountain?}. This shows tlmt it was 
different from Riblah of Hamath. 

2. Riblah of Hamath (2 Kings 23:33, etc.), 
the camping ground of the kings of Babylon, 


ways of salvation, etc., but keeps its contents 
sometimes in a greater, sometimes in a less degree 
(Rom, 11:33, sq.; 1 Cor. 2:9) concealed, bound up in 
images, similitudes, types, and the like forms of hu¬ 
man limitation and human speech, and, conse¬ 
quently, is for us of a mysterious and enigmatic 
nature, standing in need of future light, and 
vouchsafing faith, indeed, but not the external 
figure ” (Meyer, Com., in loc.}. 

RIDER (Heb. ro-kabe*). It would seem 
natural that horses should have been used for rid¬ 
ing as early as for draught; and the book of Job 
clearly indicates such use in the description of the 
chase of the ostrich, “She scorneth the horse and 
his rider” (Job. 39:18). By the Egyptians, Baby¬ 
lonians, and early Greeks, war chariots were used 
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instead of cavalry, the drivers of the chariot horses 
being called “riders” (Exod. 15:1, 21). The 
Persians appear to have been the first to discover 
the value of cavalry, in which the Hebrews were 
always deficient. White asses were ridden in the 
time of the judges, and the mules in the age of 
the kings, horses being generally reserved for char¬ 
iots. See Army. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Heb. pTC, tseh'-dek ; 

Gr. duiia, dik-ee'-ah), purity of heart and rectitude 
of life; the being and doing right. The righteous¬ 
ness or justice (q. v.) of God is the divine holi¬ 
ness applied in moral government and the domain 
of law. As an attribute of God it is united with 
his holiness as being essential in his nature; it is 
legislative or rectoral, as he is the righteous gov¬ 
ernor of all creatures; and is administrative or 
judicial, as he is the just dispenser of rewards and 
punishments. The righteousness of Christ denotes 
not only his absolute perfection, but is taken for 
his perfect obedience to the law, and suffering 
the penalty thereof in our stead. It is frequently 
used to designate bis holiness, justice, and faith¬ 
fulness (Gen. 18:25; Deut, 6:25; Psa. 31:1; 
119:137, 142; Isa. 45:23; -16:13; 51:5-8; 66:1). 
The righteousness of the law is that obedience 
which the law requires (Rom. 3:10, 20 ; 8:4). The 
righteousness of faith is the justification (q, v.) 
which is received by faith (Rom. 3:21-28 ; 4:3-25 ; 
6:1-11; 10:6-11; 2 Cor. 5:21; Gal. 2:21). 

RIM'MON (Heb. rim-mone', pome¬ 

granate), 

1. A Benjamite of Beeroth, whose sons, Baanah 
and Rechab, murdered Ish-bosheth (2 Sara. 4:2-9), 
B. C. before 988. 

2. A Syrian deity (2 Kings 5:18), worshiped in 
Damascus. See Gods, False. 

3. A town in the south of Judah (Josh. 15:32), 
allotted to Simeon (19:7, A. Y. incorrectly “Rem- 
mon;” 1 Chron. 4:32); in each passage the name 
Rimmon follows that of Ain, also one of the cities 
of Judah and Simeon. The two are joined in 
Neh. 11:29, and are given in the A. Y. as En- 
Rimmon (q. v.). The only other notice in the Bible 

in Zach. 14:10. It is identified with the village 
Umcr-Ifounanhn (“mother of pomegranates ”), 
about thirteen miles S. of EleutheropoHs. 

4. A city of Zebulun assigned to the Merarite 
Levites (1 Chron. 6:77); by some thought to be 
identical with Rimmon-Methoar (q. v.); while 
others think that Dimnaii (Josh. 21:35) may have 
been originally Rimmon, as the D and R in Hebrew 
are very easily confounded. 

RIM'MON-METH'OARCHeb.nNh^n yteh, 
rim-mone' hmn-meth-O-awr', the one marked off), 
one of the landmarks of the eastern boundary of 
Zebulun (Josh. 19:13, A.Y. “ Remmon.”) Methoar 
is not a proper name, but the participle of ‘HNn 
(taw-ar'), bounded off, or stretched; and is better 
rendered in the R. Y. “which is stretched unto 
Neah.” It was probably identical with Rimmon, 4. 

RIM'MON-PAREZ (Heb. y^B ^ 1 , rim- 
mone' peh'-rets, pomegranate of the breach ), one 
of the seventeen camping grounds (Num. 33:19) 
of the Israelites during their thirty-seven years of i 


wandering about in the desert after leaving Kadesh 
(14:25). Of these seventeen places, Ezion-geber 
is the only one that can be pointed out with cer¬ 
tainty. 

RIM'MON, THE ROCK OF (Heb. 

■pwirt, seh'-lah haw-rim-mone'), the cliff or moun¬ 
tain pass to which the Benjamites fled when pursued 
after the slaughter at Gibeah. Six hundred reached 
it and maintained themselvesthere for four months, 
until released by the rest of the tribes (Judg. 20:45, 
47 ; 21:13). It is mentioned as being in the wil¬ 
derness, i. e., no doubt the desert which rises from 
Jericho to the mountains of Beth-el (Josh. 16:1). 
Rimmon has been preserved in the village of 
Rummon, about fifteen miles N. of Jerusalem, 
which stands upon and around the summit of a 
conical limestone mountain, and is visible in all 
directions. 

RING. The ring was at a very ancient date a 
symbol of authority and dignity. That it was so 
among the ancient Egyptians is evident from the 
fact that Pharaoh gave his ring to Joseph (Gen. 
41:42), as a token that he transferred to him the 
exercise of the royal authority. Such a transfer 
is twice related of Ahasuerus, once in favor of 
Hamancai, and again in favor of Mordecai (Esth. 
3:8-10; 8:2). These were probably signet rings. 
A very early instance of a signet ring is to be 
found in the history of Judah (Gen. 38:18, A. Y. 
“ signet ” merely); but EnH ( kho-thawm '), signifies 
a signet ring worn on the hand, or suspended by a 
cord from the neck (Jer. 22:24). In the New 
Testament the ring is a symbol of honor and dig¬ 
nity, though no longer a power and authority (Luke 
15:22). A “gold-ringed man” (James 2:2, A. Y. 
“ with a gold ring; ” Gr. xpvooda/criJtwe, gold- 
ringed) was a man of wealth. The ring was gen¬ 
erally worn on the fourth finger of the left hand, 
under the belief that a vein ran from that finger 
direct to the heart. The wearing of rings on the 
right hand was a mark of effeminacy, but they were 
frequently worn in considerable numbers on the 
left. See Jewelry, Tabernacle. 
RINGSTREAKED, or STRAKED (Heb. 
aw-kodestriped), a term applied to the parti¬ 
colored rams of Jacob’s flock (Gen. 30:35, etc.). 
See Glossary. 

RIN'NAH (Heb. i-iSp, rin-nawa shout), a 
son of Shimon, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 4: 
20), B. C. before 1170. 

RIOT (Gr. aaurta , as-o-tee'-ah) the charac¬ 
ter of an abandoned man; denotes dissolute life, 
profligacy (Tit. 1:6 ; 1 Pet. 4:4; rendered “ excess ” 
in Eph. 5:18). The adverbial form (Gr. &g6tg)(;, as- 
o'-toce) is given in the parable of the prodigal, “ He 
wasted his substance in riotous living” (Luke 15: 
13). In 2 Pet. 2:13 the apostle says of some that 
“They count it pleasure to riot in the day time” 
(Gr. rpv(p)), troo-fay to live softly ); effeminacy, 
understood by some as sexual indulgence, which 
was considered by the ancients, when indulged in 
during the day, as sottish ness. In Luke 7:26 it is 
rendered “ live delicately.” 

The sense of riotous in the expressions, “ riotous 
eaters of flesh ” (Prov. 23:20) and “ a companion 
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of riotous men ” (28:7), is gluttonous (A. V. “ glut¬ 
ton,” 23:21; Heb. bbt, zaw-laV, to squander , in the 
sense of squandering one’s own body). 

RI'PHATH (Heb. r©‘H, ree-fath', spoken), 
the second son of Gomer, and grandson of Ja- 
pheth (Gen. 10:3; 1 Chron. 1:6, in which latter 
passage the name is given Diphath by a clerical 
error). 

RISING. See Glossaky. 


RIS'SAH (Heb. ris-sav/, a ruin), one of 
the stations of Israel in the wilderness (Num. 33: 
21, 22), thought to be identical with Rasa, thirty- 
two Roman miles from Ailah (Elah); but no site 
has been identified with it. 

RITH'MAH (Heb. nmn, rith-maw',place of 
the broom), an encampment of Israel (Num. 33:18, 
19), probably northeast of Hazeroth. 

RIVER, the rendering of seven Hebrew words. 
In the case of some of them other terms are em¬ 
ployed, as stream , channel , flood, but in certain 
passages the word river stands as an equivalent 
for every one of them. 

1. Oo-bawl' (Heb. bilNj from bij, yaw-baV , to 


flow), used only in Dan. 8:2, 3, 6. 

2. Aw-feeV (Heb. holding) is applied to 

streams or rivers, with a primary respect to the 
channels, often in Palestine deep rock walls or 
ravines, that contain or bound them ; and so chan¬ 
nel comes usually to be a quite suitable rendering 
for it (2 Sam. 22:16), though K. and D. render it 
beds of the sea (Psa. 18:15; Isa. 8:7). Perhaps 
** channels ” would be better than “ rivers ” in 
Ezek. 32:6; Joel 1:20; 3:18). 

3. Yeh-ore' (Heb. ‘"I&O), a word of Egyptian ori¬ 


gin, and frequently used of the Nile, and appears 
to have been the common designation for it in 
Egypt (Gen. 41:1, 2; Exud. 1 ; 2:3, 5). Mubse- 

quent writers, when speaking of the river of 
Egypt, generally borrow the same word, sometimes 
using it in the plural, the Nile and its brunches 
(Isa. 7:18; 19:6; Jcr. 46:7; Ezek. 29:3). The 
word is sometimes used of rivers generally (Job 
18:10 ; 2 Kings 19:24 ; Isa. 37:5; Dan. 12:5, 6). 


4. Yoo-bal' (Heb. found only in Jer. 17:8, 


5. Naw-hawr' (Heb. a stream ), in a great 
number of passages, stands for river in the strict 
ana proper sense, oeing oiren applied to the Jor¬ 
dan, the Nile, and other rivers. As the Euphrates 
was the river by way of eminence in the East, it 
was often known simply as han-neh-har (the 
river). Wherever the expression, “the river,” 
stands thus absolutely it is to be understood of 
the Euphrates (Gen. 31:21; Josh. 1:4 ; 2 Sam. 10: 
16 ; Isa. 7:20 ; 8:7, etc.). It is unfortunately ren¬ 
dered “ flood ” (Josh, 24:2, 14, 15). 

6. Nakh'-al (Hob. Vd, flaming). It comes 


nearer to our torrent than to the deeper and 
steadier volume of water which properly bears the 
name of river; mid was applicable to the numy 
temporary currents in Pules Line and surrounding 
regions, which sometimes flow with great force 
ufter heavy rains, but soon become dry channels. 


The word thus came to mean both a stream and 
its channel, or valley ; and sometimes it is applied 
to a valley or glen, apart altogether from the idea 
of a stream (Gen. 26:17). In Lev. 11:9, 10, it is 
applied to the stream itself; while we have the 
“valley,” the “brook,” and the “river” Zered 
(Num. 21:12 ; Dent 2:13 ; Amos fcH), the “brook ” 
and the u river " of Jnbbok (Gen. 32:23 ; Dent. 2: 
37), of Kishon (Judg. 4:7 ; 1 Kings 18:40). In 
Num. 13:23 “the brook Eshcol” should be “the 
valley ; ” and in Deut. 3:16 the same word is ren¬ 
dered—“unto the river Arnon half the valley ” 
(comp. Josh. 12:2). “The city that is in the 
midst of the river ” (Josh. 13:9) should read “in 
the midst of the valley .” 

7. Pch'-bg (Heb. As, to gush , or flow over) is 
used for streams, without respect, apparently, to 
their size, but to the distribution of their waters 
through the kind. It is used ten times in the 
Scripture, always in the poetical or prophetical 
books (Psa. 66:9; 119:136; Job 20:17; 29:6; 
Prov. 5:16 ; Isa. 30:25, etc.). 

8. A word commonly rendered “ conduit ” 
(2 Kings 18:17; 20:20; Isa. 7:3; 36:2); once a 
“ watercourse” (Job 28:26) is rendered “ Utile 
rivers n (Ezek. 31:4). It is Slbyri (teh-awdaw'), 
and means simply a channel , or conduit, for con¬ 
veying water. 

9. The Greek word iroraydg ( pot-am-os ', running 
water) corresponds to Nos. 3 and 5. 

Figurative. " Rivers ” and “ waters ” are 
frequently used in Scripture to symbolize abun¬ 
dance, ns of grace of God (Pfia. 36:8; 46:4; Isa. 
32:2; 41:18; Jolm 1:16; 7:38, 39), of peace (Isa, 
66:12), of good things of life (Jo3,i 20:17; 29:6), 
of Cod’s providence (Isu. 43:19,20), affliction (Psa. 
69:2; Isn. 43:2). The fruitfulness of trees planted 
by rivers is figurative of the permanent prosperity 
of the righteous (Pus. 1:3 j Jcr. 17:8). Drying up 
of rivers represents God’s judgments (Isa. 19:1-8 ; 
Jer. 51:36; Nab. 1:4; Zeeh. .10:11), as does also 
their overflowing (lea, 8:7, 8 ; 28:2,18; Jer. 47:2). 

RIVER OF E'GYPT (Heb. tT^p ^ neh- 

har mits-rah' -yim). 

1. The Nile (Gen. 15:18). In the R. V. the word 
“ brook ” is used, while in the A. V. the word 
“rivpr 11 is found. 

2 . Nakh'-al (Heb. valley). The Hebrew 


word nakh'-al signifies a stream which flows rap- 

fji_ _... r -.j- „„ +"U ~ .. ^ ^ ~ ^ T'V.lcJa « 

ij “i ".**"*, .. . ■ ■* i, v -- “ ■■ 

desert stream, calk'd now wady el-A risk. The 
present boundary between Palestine and Egypt is 
about midway between this wady and Gaza (Num. 
34:5 : Josh. 15:4. 47:1 Kings 8:65: 2 Kings 24:7 : 
Isa., 7:18; Ezek. 47:19). 


RIZPAH (Heb. rits-paw', a live coal), 

a cimeu bine of King Sait I. Bizpa h was a fore I gn e r, 
the daughter (or descendant) of Aiah, a Uivite. 
She is first, mentioned as the subject of an accu¬ 
sation leveled against Abner (2 Sam* 3:7), B. (1 
997. We next hear of her hi Ihe tragic story 
narrated in 2 Sam. 21:8-11, the particulars of 
which are as follows: A famine, which lasted 
three successive years, induced David to seek the 
face of Jehovah, and to ask the cause of the judg- 
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merit resting upon the land. The Lord replied, 
“ Because of Saul, and because of his bloody house, 
because he hath slain the Gibeonites.” David, 
therefore, sent for the Gibeonites to inquire of 
them as to the wrong which had been done them 
by Saul, and as to how he should make atonement 
therefor. They asked for the crucifixion at Gibeah 
of seven men of Saul’s sons. David granted the re¬ 
quest, because, according to the law(Num. 35:33), 
blood-guiltiness, when resting upon the land, could 
only be expiated by the blood of the criminal, and 
gave up to the Gibeonites two sons of Rizpah, and 
five sons of Merab, the daughter of Saul. The 
victims were sacrificed u at the beginning of the 
barley harvest,” about the middle of Nisan (our 
April), and hung in the full blaze of the summer 
sun till the fall of the periodical rain in October. 
During all this time, without any tent to protect 
her, and only a garment of sackcloth to rest upon, 
Kizpah watched the bodies, and “suffered neither 
the birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor 
the beasts of the field by night,” B. C. 965. 

ROAD. 1 (Heb. UTUS, paw-shat to spread 
out). Occurs in the A. V. only in 1 Sam. 27:10, 
“ And Achish said, Whither have ye made a road 
to-day? ” A better rendering is, “Ye have not 
made mi invasion to-day, have ye ? ” It is used in 
our modern sense of a raid , and is rendered in¬ 
vaded (v. 8; 23:27; 30:1; “ invasion,” v. 14). 

2. As a means of communication. Not only the 
trade, but the migrations of races from the most an¬ 
cient times, prove that journeys of great extent were 
made in early antiquity. Commerce and military 
expeditions necessitated the making of roads and 
paths, of which the earliest trace is perhaps to lie 
found in the king's wag (Nuni. 20:17 ; 21:22). At 
first mads were mere tracks formed by caravans 
passing from one point to another; afterward 
regular paths were made by laying earth and 
stones. These were required by law, especially 
for the approaches to the cities of refuge (Deut, 
Uk3). In earlier times the roads between differ¬ 
ent cities were in n miserable condition, hardly 
passable hi winter or in the rainy season, though j 
the luird, rooky ground in the mountainous parts 
of Pales Li ne made it easy to construct good roads. 
The “ king’s way,” mentioned above, was the pub¬ 
lic high road—probably constructed at the royal 
cost., and kept np for the king and his armies to 
travel upon, and perhaps also toll wm taken for 
the king from the trading caravans. Regular 
military roads were first constructed in Palestine 
by the Romans, and provided with milestones. It 
is thought that Jacob and Ids family traveled a 
well-known road from Beersheba to Egypt—the 
middle, or “Sliur road,” portions up which have 
been found by the Rev. F. 11 oil a ml (llarj^cr, Bible 
and Modern Discoveries^ p. 54). The Hebrews 
probably became aquainted with road-making in 
Egypt, where, in the Delta especially, the nature 
*o( the country would require roads and highways 
to bo thrown up and maintained. 

Five roads in Palestine are worthy of mention: 
0) Tliat which ran from Ftolemni?, on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, to Damascus, which remains 
to this day, (2) The one passing along the Medi¬ 
terranean coast southward to Egypt. Beginning 


at Ptolemais, it ran first to Caesarea, thence to 
Disopolis, then through Ascalon and Gaza down 
into Egypt, with a branch through Disopolis to 
Jerusalem. Down this branch Paul was sent on 
his way to Felix (Acts 23:23, 26). (3) The third 

connected Galilee with Judea, running through 
the intervening Samaria (Luke 17:11; John 4:4). 
This journey took three days. (4) Three chief roads 
running from Jerusalem : (a) One in the northeast 
directioil over the Mount of Olives, by Bclhany, 
through openings in hills and winding ways on to 
JcrldlO (Matt. 20:2ft; 21:1 ; Luke 10:30, sq.; 19: 
1, 28, sq.), crossing the Jordan into Perea. This 
was the road taken by the Galilean Jews in com¬ 
ing and returning from Jerusalem in order to 
avoid the unfriendly Samaritans. It was the one 
over which the Israelites came into Canaan, and 
by which the Syrian and Assyrian armies advanced 
on Israel (2 Kings 8:28; 0:14* 10:32, arp; 
l Chi on. n:20>. {£) From Jerusalem southward to 
Hebron, between mountains, through pleasant 
valleys, whence travelers went through the wilder¬ 
ness of Judea to Aila, as the remains of a Roman 
road still show; or took a westerly direction on to 
Gaza, a way still pursued, which is of two days’ 
duration, (c) The third road went to the Mediter¬ 
ranean at Joppa (Jaffa), which has been used, 
since the time of the crusades, by pilgrims from 
Europe and Egypt to the holy city. 

The highway (Heb. 'rfcpQmes-il-law', thorough¬ 
fare) was frequently prepared for temporary pur¬ 
poses, such as the visit of royalty (Isa., ch. 45; 
62:10); and also for permanent use (Num. 20:19; 
Judg. 20:31; 1 Sam. 6:12, etc.). Roads were com¬ 
manded to be made to the cities of refuge (Deut. 
19:3). 

ROAST. See Food. 

ROB, ROBBER, ROBBERY. These words 
are each the rendering of a number of Hebrew 
and Greek words. Theft and plunder, systemat¬ 
ically organized, have ever been principal employ¬ 
ments of the nomad tribes of the East since 
Ishmael the Bedouin became a “ wild man ” and 
a robber by trade (Gen. 16:12), and robbery has 
been considered in the highest degree creditable. 
In the singular history of Abimelech we are told 
that “the men of Shechem set Hers in wait for 
him in the top of the mountains, and they robbed 
all that came along that way by them” (Judg. 9: 
25). Job suffered serious loss from a predatory 
incursion of the Chaldeans (Job 1:17), as did the 
people of Keilah, a lowland Judean town, from 
the Philistines (1 Sam. 23:1). Other instances are 
recorded of invasions of spoilers (Judg. 2:14; 6:3, 
4; 1 Sam., chaps. 11 and 15 ; 2 Sam., chaps. 8 and 
10; 2 Kings 5:2; 1 Chron. 6:10, 18-22, etc.). 

The Mosaic law strictly forbade robbery, as 
other wrongs against others (Lev. 19:13 ; see Law), 
and it was denounced in the Proverbs (22:22) and 
by the prophets (Isa. 10:2; 17:14; Ezek. 22:29; 
33:15); while Hosea (6:9) compares the apostate 
priests to “ troops of robbers that wait for a man.” 

In New Testament times, civilization and Roman 
power had done much to subdue these predatory 
hordes ; but even then we learn from the parable of 
the good Samaritan what was to be expected by 
travelers; and the road from Jerusalem to Jericho 
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was as dangerous a few years ago as in the time 
of our Lord. St. Paul mentions “perils of rob¬ 
bers ” (2 Cor, 11:26), and it would appear that lie 
was especially subject to dangers of this kind 
while passing through Flrfdm. These were plun¬ 
derers, brigand* (6r, lacedacJ), and are not 

10 be confounded with thief (Gr. khp'- 

tace), one who lakes property by etealth (John 10: 
8, where both arc mentioned). 

Luke, in describing the uproar in Ephesus 
(Acta 1 ft:23-41), says that the clerk of the city, in 
endeavoring to appease the multitude, told them 
that Paul and his companions were neither 11 rob¬ 
bers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of your 
goddess." Tbs Greek term used lor 11 robbers of 
churches" is iep6tjv'hor {hse-cr-on'-codes, temph <k- 
spotlcr), used in its verbal form, “ dost thou com¬ 
mit sacrilege" (Rom* 2:22), where the meaning is, 

4t thou who abliorrest idols and their contamina¬ 
tion, dost yet not hesitate to plunder their shrines." 
The plundering of heathen temples was indirectly 
forbidden to the J ews (Deut,, 7:25), 

The apostle, speaking of Christ Jesus (Phil. 2:0), 
Bays, u Who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to bo equal with God 11 (Gr. dprrdy/mf, 
har-pag-mo/, the act of seizing, with the secondary 
sen we o f a thing to be seized)* Grimm {Gtiek-Bttg, 
Zffx,, word fioppfy) thus explains the sentence: 

11 Wto, although (formerly, when ho was the eternal 
Word) he bore the form (in which ho appeared to 
the inhabitants of heaven) of God (the sovereign 
ns opposed to the form of a servant), get did he not 
think that this equality with God was to be eagerly 
clung to or retained etc. 

ROBE. See Dress ; High Priest, Dress of. 

ROBCKAM (Gr. t 'Po/3odg, hroh^am'), the Greek 
form (Matt. 1:7) of King Rehohoau (q. v.). 

ROCK, See Palestine, Geography of. 

Figurative. A rock is illustrative of God, as 
the Creator of his people (Deut. 32:18); as the 
strength of his people (Dent. 82:4; 2 Sam. 22:2, 3; 
Psa T 18:1, 2; 62:7 ; lint 17:1b); as their defense 
mid refugo (Psa. 31:2, 3 ; 94:22, etc,), and salvation 
(Dout. 32:15 ; Pen, 89:20 ; 95:1), Of Christ, as a 
refuge of his people (Isa. 32:2), the foundation of 
his church (Matt. 16:18, with 1 Pet. 2:6), the source 
of spiritual gifts (1 Cor. 10:4). a stumbling stone 
to the wicked (Isa. 8:14; Rom. 9:33; 1 Pet. 2:8). 
A rock also signifies a place of safety (Psa. 27:5 ; 
40:2): that one trusts is a rock (Deut. 32:31, 37); 
the ancestor of a people (Isa. 51:1). 

ROB, the rendering of several Hebrew words 
and one Greek term: 

1. Shay'-het (p^UI), a stick for punishment 
(Lev. 21:20; 2 Sam. 7:14; Job 9:34, etc.; Prov. 
10:13, etc.; Isa. 11:4, etc.; Jer. 10:16 ; 51:19), and, 
in a few instances, a shepherd’s staff (Ezek. 20: 
37; Mic. 7:14). 

Figurative. £t He that spareth his rod hateth 
his son" (Prov. 13:24), and “the rod and reproof 
giveth wisdom** (20:15), arc proverbs in which rod 
is used as a figure for punimmmt, “I will cause 
you to pass under the rod " (Ezek. 20:37) refers to 
a custom among shepherds, who let the sheep pass 
under their shepherd’s rod for the purpose of 
counting them and seeing whether they are in 


good condition or not. The figure is here applied 
to God, who will cause his flock, the Israelites, 
to pass through under the rod, i. e., take them 
into his special care. “ Feed thy people with thy 
rod" (Mic. 7:14) is to feed them under his guid¬ 
ance, the rod being a symbol of leading, protec¬ 
tion. Rod is used for tribe (Psa. 74:2; Jer. 10: 
16); as a symbol of power and authority (Psa. 2:9 ; 
120:2; 125:3; Jer. 48:17, etc.); of afflictions, as 
the means by which God disciplines his people 
(Job 9; 34; Heb. 12:6, 7). 

2. Mat-teh' (ilEP.?), branch, and signifies a walk¬ 
ing staff (Exod. 4:2; 7:9; 1 Sam. 14:27, 43). In 
the case of Moses and Aaron the rod was a shep¬ 
herd’s staff, belonging to Moses, but sometimes 
employed by An ion in performing miracles* It 
whs also called u the rod of God" (Exod. 4:20; 
17:9),probably because through it Jehovah wrought 
such' wonders. Aaron’s priesthood was confirmed 
by a miracle calculated to silence the murmurings 
of the people. God commanded Moses to take 
twelve rods of the tribe princes of Israel mid to 
write upon each the name of the tribe. As only 
twelve rods were taken for all the tribes of Israel, 
and Levi was included among them, Ephraim and 
Manasseh must have been reckoned as the one 
tribe of Joseph (see Deut. 17:12). These rods 
were to be laid in the tabernacle before the ark of 
the covenant; and there the rod of the man whom 
Jehovah chose, i. e., intrusted with the priesthood 
(Num. 16:5), would put forth shoots. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning iL the rod of Aaron for the house 
of Levi was budded, and brought forth buds, and 
bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds” {Ntim. 
17:1-9 ; comp. Heb. 9:4). 

3. Paul, in recounting his afflictions, writes 

2 Cor. 11:25), “Tllriee was I beaten with rods" 
Gr. hvathdidf-zo t to strike with a sticky 

i. e., bastinadoed. 

Rods as a means of divination was a common 
superstition. See Rhabdomancy, under Magic. 

RODE. See Glossary. 

ROE, ROEBUCK. See Animal ^Kingdom. 

RO'GELIM (Heb. ro-gel-eemtreaders , 

i. e_ 5 -fy.1_Urs) 1 a town in Gilead, the residence of 
Barzillai (2 Sam. 17:27; 19:31). ' Nothing farther 
is known inspecting it. 

ROH'GAH (Heb. i-isrnn, ro-liag-aw', outcry ), 
the second son of Shamer, of the tribe of Asher, 
and tilth in descent irom that patriarch (I Chruu. 
7:34), B. C. about 1210. 

ROLL (Heb. SlfcjM, mtgMlaw’; “©(?, sef-ar', 
a Son/-, os rtsewliere rendered; ghil-law- 

gone', n tabid, Isa. 8:1). A book in ancient times 
consisted of a single long st rip of paper or parch¬ 
ment, which was usually kept, rolled up oil a slick, 
ntid was unrolled when a person wished le read it. 
Hence arose the term tnegiUaw', from gaitt'dal, 11 to 
roll," strictly answering to the Lrtt,w 0 /woim,wlie*ie£ 
comes our volt am. The use of the term ft icgMJaw* 
implies, of course, lha existence of a soft md 
pliant material, perhaps parchment. The roll was 
usually written on one side only, and hence the 
particular notice of one that wans ” written with 
in mid without” (Ezek. 2:10). The writing was 
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♦arranged in columns. We may here add that the 
term in La, 8:1, rendered in the A. V. “ roll,” more 
correctly means tablet. “ The house of the rolls” 



Ancient Rolls. 


(Ezra 6:1) was evidently the royal library, and was 
made up of clay tablets. 

ROLLER (Heb. kliit-tooV, swathed ), a 

bandage, so called from being wrapped around a 


10^2,6; R, V, “whirlwind” m Psa, 77:18) occurs 
in Isa. 17:13 “like a rolling thing before the 
whirlwind ” Thomson, (Land and Book, il ( 3D7), 
describes some peculiarities of the wild artichoke, 
“it throws out numerous branches of equal size 
and length in all directions, forming a sort of 
sphere or globe a foot or more in diameter. When 
ripe and dry in autumn these branches become 
rigid and light as a feather, the parent stem 
breaks off at the ground, and the wind carries 
these vegetable globes whithersoever it pleases.** 
He concludes that this is the rolling thing men¬ 
tioned in Isaiah. Dclitzsch (Cbm., in lou.) renders 
It M like a cloud of dual before the gale,” The 
A, V. has in the margin, K thistle down,” and the 
IL V, l< the whirlwind dust before the storm.” 

ROMAM'TI-E'ZER (Heb. ITJ ‘»rnp?a ta 1, ro- 

mamf-tee-eld-zer, 1 have raised a help), one of the 
sons of Heman the seer. In the arrangement of 
the temple service by David, Romamti-ezer was 
appointed chief of the twenty-fourth section, con¬ 
sisting of twelve persons of his family (1 Chron. 
25:4, 31), B. 0. a little before 960. 
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broken limb, for the purpose of healing it. In 
surgery, a roller is a long strip of muslin or other 
webbing, rolled up for convenience, and unrolled 
ru using. “ I have broken the arm of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt; and, lo ! it shall not he bound up 
to ho heiiled, to put a roller to bind it,” etc. flizek. 
■30:21). The arm is a figurative expression here 
for military power, as it wields the sword. God 
’broke the arm of Pharaoh by the defeat at the 
hands of the Chaldeans. And that it should re¬ 
main unbandaged means that his power was not 
to be restored. 

ROLLING THING (Heb. gal-gaV , ren¬ 

dered “ wheel ” in Psa. 83:13; Isa. 5:28; Ezek. 


RO'MAN (Giv ( P wgatog, hro-mah'-yos), a citizen 
of the Roman empire (Acts 22:25, sq.; 23:27). See 
Citizenship, 2. 

RG'MAN EMPIRE, the government of the 
Romans under the emperors, beginning with Au¬ 
gustus. The following is mostly taken from 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary; 

1. Its Inauguration. By the victory of 
Actium, OctavkllUS became the undisputed master 
of the Roman world ; but he shrank from taking 
the name of king or dictator, which were odious 
to the Roman people. But he long before had 
taken the title of Caesar, and now allowed himself 
to be called Augustus, retaining the old official 
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title of imperator. He was in theory simply the 
first citizen of the republic, intrusted with tem¬ 
porary powers to settle the disorders of the state. 
The empire was nominally elective, but practically 
it passed by adoption, and till Nero’s time a sort 
of hereditary right seemed to be recognized. 

2. Extent. Before the conquests of Pompey 
and Caesar the Roman empire was confined to a 
narrow strip encircling the Mediterranean Sea. 
Pompey added Asia Minor and Syria; Caesar added 
Gaul. The generals of Augustus overrun the north¬ 
western portion of Spain and the country between 
the Alps and the Danube. The boundaries were 
now the Atlantic on th'e west, the Euphrates on 
the east, the deserts of Africa, the cataracts of 
the Nile, and the Arabian deserts on the south, 
the British Channel, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Black Sea on the north. The only subsequent 
conquests of importance were those of Britain by 
Claudius and Dacia by Trajan. The population of 
the empire at the time of Augustus has been cal¬ 
culated at eighty-five million. 

3. The Provinces. The usual fate of a 
country conquered by Rome was to become a sub¬ 
ject province, governed directly from Rome by 
officers sent out for that purpose. Sometimes, 
however, petty sovereigns were left in possession 
of a nominal independence on the borders, or 
within the natural limits, of the province. There 
were differences, too, in the political condition of 
cities within the provinces. Some were free cities, 
i. e., were governed by their own magistrates, and 
were exempted from occupation by a Roman gar¬ 
rison. Other cities were “ colonies,” i. e., com¬ 
munities of Roman citizens transplanted, like 
garrisons of the imperial city, into a foreign land. 
Augustus divided the provinces into two classes: 
(1) Imperial, (2) Senatorial; retaining in his own 
hands, for obvious reasons, those provinces where 
the presence of a large military force was neces¬ 
sary, and committing the peaceful and unarmed 
provinces to the Senate. The imperial provinces 
at first were: Gaul, Lusitania, Syria, PhcerfieiST, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and iEgypt. The senatorial prov¬ 
inces were: Africa, Numidia, Asia, Achaia and 
Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicily, Crete and 
Cyrene, Bithynia and Pontus, Sardinia, Bsetiea. 
Cyprus and Gallia Narbmmnsis were subsequently 
given up by Augustus, who in turn received Dal¬ 
matia from the Senate. Many other changes were 
made afterward. The New Testament writers 
invariably designate the governors of senatorial 
provinces by the correct title of avOviraroi, pro- 
consuls (Acts 18:7; 18:12; 19:33). For the gov¬ 
ernor of an imperial province, properly styled 
“Legatua Caisaris," the word 'iiyt/idiv (Governor) is 
used in the New Testament. The provinces were 
heavily taxed for the benefit of Rome and her 
citizens. They are said to have been better gov¬ 
erned under the empire than under the common¬ 
wealth, and those of the emperor better than those 
of the Senate. Two important changes were in¬ 
troduced under the empire. The governors re¬ 
ceived a fixed pay, and the term of their command 
was prolonged. The condition of the Roman em¬ 
pire at the time when Christianity appeared has 
often been dwelt upon, as affording obvious illus¬ 
trations of St. Paul’s expression that the “ fullness 


of time had come ” (Gal. 4:4). The general peace 
within the limits of the empire, the formation of 
military roads, the suppression of piracy, the march 
of the legions, the voyages of the corn fleets, the 
general increase of traffic, the spread of the Latin 
language in the West as Greek had already spread 
in the East, the external unity of the empire,, 
offered facilities hitherto unknown for the spread 
of a world-wide religion. The tendency, too, of a, 
despotism like that of the Roman empire to reduce 
all its subjects to a dead level, was a powerful in¬ 
strument in breaking down the pride of privileged 
races and national religions, and familiarizing- 
men with the truth that “ God hath made of one- 
blood all nations on the face of the earth ” (Acts- 
17:24, 26). But still more striking than this out¬ 
ward preparation for the diffusion of the Gospel 
was the appearance of a deep and widespread 
corruption which seemed to defy any human 
remedy. The chief prophetic notices of the Ro¬ 
man empire are found in the Book of Daniel. 
According to some interpreters the Romans are- 
intended in Deut. 28:49-67. 

RO'MANS, EPISTLE TO. See Bible, 
Books of. 

ROME (Lat. Roma; Gr. hvo'-may r 

strength ), the most famous city of the world. 
Its history touches every community of men, and 
is immensely fabulous and traditional as well as- 
substantial. It has reached the extremes of civil¬ 
ization and of moral corruption, and has been 
preeminent in art and science as well as in spirit¬ 
ual tyranny. Its name was once a synonym for 
political power and territorial expansion. 

1, The Founding:* Tho origin of the city is 
mythological rather than historical. Romulus, its 
founder and first king, was the traditional son of 
Mars, and was preserved, when outcast by his cruel 
relatives, through the kind attention of a wolf and 
a shepherd’s wife. 

The foundation of Rome dates from 753 B. C. 
It takes its name, according to Cicero, from the 
name of its founder, Romulus. It was located 
upon marshy ground, by the river Tiber, in Italy, 
and about seventeen miles from the Mediterranean 
Sea, into which the Tiber flows. The Tiber itself, 
which flows within the walls to the distance of 
three miles, is navigable only for small provision 
boats, and after heavy rains it rises twenty feet, 
inundating the low part of the city. 

Originally the settlement of Rome was confined 
to the Palatine hill, but before the reign of the 
founder, Romulus, ended, the Oapitoline and the 
Quirinal mounts were added. The Oselian hill 
was added by Tullus Hostilius, and the Aventine 
by Ancus Marlins, and Llie Esquiline and the 
Viminal were added by Servius Tullius, who in¬ 
closed the whole seven hills with a stone wall. 
Hence it has been called Urbs Septicollis , “the 
city of the seven hills”’ 

The origin id wall of Rome was so insignificant 
that if was ridiculed by Remus, the brother of 
Romulus. For this he was killed. The people 
whom Romulus induced at the first to live within 
the wall of Rome wove fugitives, criminals, and 
foreign era. As an asylum for outlaws it was 
shunned by I he neighboring mint bit ants. Matri¬ 
monial proffers were declined by respectable pen- 
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pic. Wives were secured by strategy. They were 
captured by force from a great company of the 
Sabines, who had come to witness a show. By a 
compromise the Sabines afterward came to Home 
and became joint occupants of the city. 

After a reign of thirty-nine years, in 714 B. C., 
Romulus, who suddenly disappeared, was reported 
to have been taken up to heaven. Divine honors 
were paid to him under the name of Quirinus. 
He was ranked by the Romans among the twelve 
great deities. A temple was erected in his honor, 
and a priest, called Flamen Quirinalis, was ap¬ 
pointed to offer him sacrifices. 

2. Monarchy. The monarchical government 
existed under seven princes, in the following or¬ 
der: Romulus, B. C. 753; after one year’s inter¬ 
regnum, Numa, 715 ; Tullus Hostilius, 672; Ancus 


convened or dismissed it at pleasure. The au¬ 
thority of the consuls was equal. They appeared 
alternately in public invested with the symbols 
of authority, and preceded by the lictors. The 
Romans reckoned their years by the names of 
their consuls, until the consular office was (541 
A. D.) abolished by Justinian, for it had become- 
a mere title without dignity or authority. The 
consular period was characterized by party strug¬ 
gles between the Patricians and the Plebeians. 
Step by step the common people gained privileges, 
until the plebeian legionaries, just returned from 
a victorious campaign, instead of obeying orders 
to march against the Volsci and ^Equi, intrenched 
themselves at lions Sacer, three miles from the 
city, and defied the Patricians. Compromise re¬ 
sulted in the office of the tribune, chosen from the 
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The Forum at Rome. 


inartius, 640; Tarquin Priscus, 616; Servius Tul¬ 
lius, 578; and Tarquin the Proud, 534, expelled 
twenty-five years later, B. 0. 509. This has been 
called the period of the infancy of the Roman 
empire. 

Each ruler left his impress. One was employed 
in regulating the forms of worship, another in 
enforcing discipline in the army and increasing 
the importance of the soldiers, while another de¬ 
voted himself to enlarging and beautifying the 
public buildings and fortifying the defenses. 

3. The Be public. The final abolition of the 
kingly office and the rule of alien princes was 
followed by a period of government under the 
consuls. Two consuls were elected annually from 
the patrician families—until B. C. 367, when L. 
Sextius was created first plebeian consul—and to¬ 
gether possessed full kingly authority. The can¬ 
didate for the consulship was required to be forty- 
three years of age, and he must have discharged 
beforehand the inferior functions of questor, 
edile, and pretor. In the case of Scipio, Martius, 
Pompey, and Augustus, these rules were disre¬ 
garded. A consul presided pver the Senate and 


Plebeians; at first two, then five, and then, by the 
year B. C. 449, ten. The power of the tribune 
became formidable enough to lead the senators to 
repent of the concession when too late. The office 
remained till Augustus, to meet the case, conferred 
the power of tribune upon himself, whence he 
was called tribunitia potentate donatus. His suc¬ 
cessors followed his example until the power of 
the tribune, as an offset to imperialism, was lost. 
Under Constantine the office was formally abol¬ 
ished. 

4. Empire. With the battle of Actium Oe- 
tavianus was invested with the title of Augustus, to 
which was added the title “Imperator,” or em¬ 
peror. This brings Rome into relations with the 
sacred history of the world. In the reign of 
Augustus Christ was born in Bethlehem of Judea, 
and in the reign of his successor, Tiberius, Christ 
was crucified on Calvary. The successive em¬ 
perors were among the worst of mankind. One- 
after another they miserably perished in the midst 
of conspiracyand shame,or died by their ownhands. 
The history of Rome, politically and morally, from 
Tiberius, in 37 A. D., to the reign of Constantine, 
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in 313 A. D., when the edict in favor of the Chris¬ 
tian religion was issued, was lamentably bad. 

5. Religion. The religion of Rome was pagan, 
and immensely superstitious. The altars and tem¬ 
ples were erected not only to the deities whom 
they supposed presided over their own city, but 
they built temples in honor of the gods of the 
people whom they conquered in their many wars. 
There were no less than four hundred and twenty 
temples dedicated to idolatry in Rome. 

6. Scripture Notice. “Rome is not men¬ 

tioned in the Bible except in the books of Macca¬ 
bees and in three books of the New Testament, 
viz., the Acts, the Epistle to the Romans, and the 
Second Epistle to Timothy. The conquests of 
Pompey seem to have given rise to the first set¬ 
tlement of Jews at Rome. The Jewish king 
Aristobulus and his son formed part of Pompey 1 s 
triumph, and many Jewish captives and emigrants 
were brought to Rome at that time. Many of 
these Jews were made freedmen. Julius Caesar 
showed them some kindness. They were favored 
also by Augustus. Claudius ‘ commanded all Jews 
to depart from Rome 1 (Acts 18:2), on account of 
tumults connected, possibly, with the preaching of 
Christianity at Rome. This banishment cannot 
have been of long duration, for we find Jews re¬ 
siding at Rome apparently in considerable num¬ 
bers at the time of St. Paul’s visit (28:17). It is 
chiefly in connection with St, Paul’s history that 
Rome comes before us in the Bible. The locali¬ 
ties in and about Rome especially connected with 
the life of St. Paul, are: 1. The Appian way, by 
which ho approached the city (28:15). 2. ‘The 

palace, 1 or ‘ Cmsar’s court ’ (Phil. 1:13). This may 
mean either the great camp of the pretorian 
guards which Tiberius established outside the 
walls on the northeast of the city, or, as seems 
more probable, a barrack attached to the imperial 
residence on the Palatine. The connection of 
other localities at Rome with St. Paul’s name rests 
only on traditions of more or less probability. We 
may mention especially: 1. The Mamertine prison, 
or Tullianum, built by Ancus Martius, near the 1 
forum. It still exists beneath the church of 
S. Giuseppe dei Falcgnami. Here it is said that 
St. Peter and St. Paul were fellow-prisoners for 
nine months. The story, however, of the imprison¬ 
ment in the Mn.mevtine nrison seems inconsistent, 
with 2 Tim., especially 4:11. 2. The chapel on 

the Ostian road which marks the spot where the 
"two apostles are said to have separated on their 
way to martyrdom. 3. The supposed scene of St. 
Paul’s martyrdom, viz., the church of Si. Paolo | 
alle ire foniane , on the Ostian road. To these 
may be added, 4. The supposed scene of St. Peter’s 
many room, viz., the church of Si. Pietro in Mon - 
torio, on the Janiculum. 5. The chapel ‘ Domine 
quo Vadis' on the Appian road, the scene ot the 
beautiful legend of our Lord’s appearance to St. 
Peter as he was escaping from martyrdom. 6. The 
places where the bodies of the two apostles, after 
having been deposited first in the catacombs, are 
-supposed to have been finally buried—that of Paul 
by the Ostian road, that of Peter beneath the dome 
of the famous basilica which hears his name ” 
‘(Smith, Bib. Diet. , s. v.). 

One of the chief matters of interest to the Bible 


reader is the relation of the Roman government 
to the world at the time of Christ. It was supreme. 
Judea was a Roman province. The Jewish peo¬ 
ple were under the authority of Rome. As Chris¬ 
tianity spread, it attracted the attention of the 
emperors, some of whom were more favorable 
toward it than others. Diocletian, A. D. 284, 
persecuted the Church. But Constantine, A. D. 
323, being sole ruler of the empire, protected the 
Christian religion, declaring it to be the state re¬ 
ligion, and selected Byzantium as the state capi¬ 
tal. Julian apostatized from Christianity in 301. 
As emperor he attempted to restore the pagan 
religion of Rome. As the residence of the popes, 
Rome has been the center of interest. Between 
two and three hundred of these have ruled the 
Church. Some of them have been shamelessly 
wicked and immoral in the extreme. The tem¬ 
poral authority which they claimed was taken 
from them forever in 1871, when Italy was united 
under Victor Emmanuel, and Rome was made the 
political capital of the nation. The pope still 
occupies the Vatican as his residence, but there is 
more real religious freedom in Rome now than in 
many countries remote from the Vatican. 

ROOF. See House. 

Figurative. To receive one under the shelter 
of the roof represents hospitality; in the case of 
Lot so greatly estimated that he was willing to 
sacrifice his duty as a father to maintain it (Gen. 
19:8); and by the centurion considered too great 
an honor for him to receive the Lord as a guest 
(Matt. 8:8). 

ROOM, as an apartment (sec House). It is 
frequently used in the present sense of place or 
stead (1 Kings 2:35; 8:20; 2 Kings 15:25; 23:34, 
etc.); of space, abundant room (Psa. 31:8; 80:9); 
and also entrance , opportunity , as “A mail’s gift 
maketh room for him” (Prov. 18:16). 

“The highest room,” as at a wedding (Luke 14: 
8) is the rendering of the Gr. TTpurotchma (pro- 
tok-lis-ee*-ah, the first reclining place), the chief 
place at the table. The relative rank of the sev¬ 
eral places at table varied among Persians, Greeks, 
and ivoniaijS. What arrarigGinGiit was Current 
among the Jews in Christ’s day is thus set forth 

i TTi i , / TV - , „ j7. . nr V . 7. « nnh \_ 

juJ j2juci oiiciui yw&ltis t/te too&tcvtj 11 ? [/. j, 

“ In regard to the position of the guests, we know 
that the uppermost scats were occupied by the 
rabbis. The Talmud formulates it in this manner : 
That the worthiest lies down first, on his left side, 

1Y1LI1 11 ICC L ELI UHUK. II Liiei '3 die lTvTG 

‘cushions’ (divans) the next worthiest reclines 
above him, at his left hand : if there are three 
cushions the third worthiest lies below him wiio 
hnrl In id down first fnt. his rialitV so thaLthe chief 
person is in the middle.” 

ROOT (Heb. U5S1S, sho'-resh / Gr. pP>a, livid*- 
mli). 

Figurative. From the important relation 
which the root bears to the plant we have in 
Scripture many beautiful and forceful illustrations 
taken therefrom. Thus: 

1. The root of a family is the progenitor from 
whom the race derives its name; thus, “ Out of 
the serpent’s root shall come forth a cockatrice ” 
(Isa. 14:29), meaning that though the Davidic 
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kingdom was broken down by the Syro-Ephraimit- 
ish war, another would arise to be a scourge to 
Israel’s oppressors. Messiah is called “ a root 
of Jesse” (11:10), as containing its sap and 
strength in I m divine capacity (comp. Rev. 0:5; 
and 22: Ilf, as Mho root and the offspring of David, 1 ’ 
referring to both his divine and human nature). 
The progenitor of a race is also culled its root 
<Prov. 12:3). 

2. Root means the essential cause of anything, 
us “ the love of money is the root of all evil ” 
(1 Tim. 0:10 ; comp. Heb. 12:15, “ lest any root of 
bitterness spring up”). 

3. “ Rooted ,r means firmly established, “ being 
rooted and grounded in lovo”{Epln 3:17; comp. 
€ol. 2.7); also 11 to take root 11 (Job 5:3 ; Psa, SO: 
U, a to take deep root; 11 Tsa. 27;6 ; 37:31; ■10:24). 

d. Opposed to tins is 41 to root up,*' or “out,” 
which has the sense of to destroy, remove (1 Kings 
14:15; Job 31:12; Psa. 52:5; Jer. 1:10; Luke 
17:6, “ pluck up by the root”). 

5. The roots of a plant being near water is 
symbolic of prosperity ; “my root wits spread out 
by the waters "(Job 20:19); literally “open to 
water,' 1 and so never lacking. Ezekiel (31:7) 
says of Assyria, u Ilia root was by great waters,” 
which accounted for “ tho length of Ids branches." 
The opposite figure is of a “ root dried up ” (Hos. 
2:16). 

6 . “A root waxed old in the earth” (Job 14:8) 
denotes loss of vitality; while of sinners it is said, 
“ Their root shall be as rottenness, and their blos¬ 
som shall go up as dust” (Isa. 5:24). 

7. Of our Lord in his humiliation, it was said, 
“ He shall grow up as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of dry ground ” (Isa. 53:2), “ both figures 
depicting the lowly and unattractive character of 
the small though vigorous beginning, the miser¬ 
able character of the external circumstances in 
the midst of which the birth and growth of the 
servant had taken place ” (Delitzsch, Com., in loc,). 

ROPE, ROPEMAKERS. See Handicrafts. 

ROSH (Heb. roshe , the head). In the 

genealogy of Gen. 46:21, Rosh is reckoned among 
the sons of Benjamin, but the name does not 
occur elsewhere, and it is extremely probable that 
“ Ehi and Rosh ” (IDN^TTTIN) is a corruption of 
“Ahiram” (comp. Num. 26:38). 

ROT, ROTTEN, ROTTENNESS, the ren¬ 
dering of several Hebrew words, used mostly 
figuratively. Job says (13:28) that “ he, as 
a rotten thing, consumetli; ” i. e., that which is 
worm-eaten, droppeth to pieces, a symbol of grad¬ 
ual decay. Brass and “rotten wood” are con¬ 
trasted together (Job 41:27), as representing 
.strength and weakness. “ The name of the wicked 
shall rot ” (Prov. 10:7) is illustrative of the speedy 
oblivion into which they go. “ Rottenness in the 
bones” (Prov. 12:4; 14:30; Hab. 3:16), in the 
Proverbs means an incurable disease, robbing one 
of power; in Habakkuk great terror. 

ROUME. See Glossary (Room). 

ROW (Heb. *T i y, tee-raw usually a wait). In 
Ezek. 46:23 we have the following: “It was made 
with boiling places under the rows round about.” 
Row here does not mean a covering or boundary 
wall, but a row or shelf of brickwork which had 
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separate shelves, under which cooking hearths 
were placed. 

ROW, ROWERS. See Ship. 

RUBIES. See Mineral Kingdom ; Precious 
Stones. 

RUDDER. See Ship 

RUDDY (Heb. ad-mo-nee from d'lN, 

aw-dam', to be red). Applied to David (1 Sam. 
16: 12; 17:42), and understood by many to 
mean red-haired. It seems rather to refer to 
the complexion. This view is confirmed by the 
application of kindred words, as M Iter Nnzu rites 
were purer than snow, they were whiter than milk, 
they wore more ruddy in body limn rubies 11 (Lam. 
4:7}; and “ My beloved is white and ruddy 41 (Cant 
5: 10), who is Immediately described ns black- 
haired (v. 11). % 

RUDE. Paul, in 2 Cor. 11:6, writes, 11 But 
though I bo rude in .speech, yet, not in knowledge.” 
The Greek term UtCi-tfi {i&et-o'-tace) means prop¬ 
erly a private person, as opposed to a magistrate. 
In the New Testament it means an unlearned, 
illiterate, as opposed to the learned) the educated 
(Acts 4:13, rendered “unlearned 11 ). “Rude in 
speech,” i. e., In respect to speech, means un¬ 
trained in the art. 

RUDIMENTS (Gr, ttrptx&Qv, vtmj-khi'on, any 

first thing), letters of the alphabet, the u dements ” 
(2 Pet. 3:1b), from which nil things have come; 
primary and fundamental principles (Heb. 5:12, 
“ first principles ; in Col. 2:8 the ceremonial re¬ 
quirements, especially of Jewish tradition. 

RUE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

RU'FUS (Gr. hrof-fos, red), brother 

of Alexander, and son of Simon the Cyrenian, 
whom the Jews compelled to bear the cross of 
Jesus when on his way to the crucifixion (Mark 
15:21). Rufus is included by the apostle Paul 
(Rom. 16:13) among those in Rome to whom ho 
sends salutations. It is generally supposed that 
this Rufus is identical with the one mentioned by 
Mark, and yet, as this was a common name, they 
may be different individuals. 

RUHA'MAH (Heb. tTOtl'J from till";, raw- 
khamf, to obtain mercy), a figurative title applied 
to the daughter of the prophet Hoseit, signifying 
that God had restored Israel to favor (Hos. 2:1), 
on condition of their repenting and returning to 
him. Both Peter (1 Pet. 2:10) and Paul (Rom. 
0:25, 2G) quote this prophecy with evident appli¬ 
cation to the Gentiles, as well as Jews. 41 Through 
Its apostasy from God, Israel had become like the 
Gentiles, end had fallen from the covenant of 
grace . , . consequently the readoption of tho 
Israelites as the children of God was a practical 
proof that God had also adopted the Gentile world 
as his children” (K. and D., Com.). 

RUIN, the rendering of very expressive He¬ 
brew terms: 

1. Derivatives from Heb. Vsj (Naw-fal f , to 
fall), the ruin of a city by dilapidation, separating 
all its stones (Isa. 25:2, “Thou hast made of a 
fenced city a ruin;” 17:1); of a country (Isa. 
23:13 ; Ezek. 31:13; comp. 27:27). 
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2. Mekh-it-taw f ( Heb, dissolution). “Thou 
hast brought his strongholds to ruins ” (Psa.89:40). 
The word elsewhere means terror , and expresses 
the alarm attendant upon taking a fortified place. 

3. Haw-ras ' (Heb. 0^171, to tear down), spoken 
of “ruined cities” (Ezek. 3G:35, 36; comp. Amos 
9:11), like the Gr. KaraoiiaTn-o) [kat-as-Jcap'-io, 
Acts 15:16). 

Figurative. Ruin is a fall or stumbling be¬ 
cause of or temptation to sin. “ They ” (the gods 
of Damascus) “ were the ruin of him,” etc. (2 Chron. 
28:23; comp. Ezek. 18:30; 21:15), 

RULER, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words, and used to designate a large num¬ 
ber of officials, as: King (1 !Sam. 25:30; 2 Sam. 
6:21); “ rulers of the people,” or “ princes ” (q. v.); 
prime minister,as Joseph(Gen.41:43); Daniel (Dan. 
2:48 ; 5:7); town prefect (Judg. 9:30; 2 Chron. 
29:20; Neb. 3:9); chief adviser (2 Sam. 20:26; 8. 
18); house steward (Mutt. 24:45, 47 ; Luke 12:42); 
superintendent of work men, as chief herdsman 
(Gen. 47:6), mechanics (1 Kings 11:28 j 1 Chron. 27: 
31; 29: 6); " ruler,” or “governor of the feast 11 (see 
Feast, Governor of) ; “ ruler of the synagogue ” 
(see Synagogue) ; “ ruler of the treasures,” i, e., 
chief treaEuivr (1 Chron. 26:21); Lhe high priest 
was tho “ ruler of the House of God " (1 Chron. 
9:11 1 2 Chron, 35:8), as was sometimes Ida assist¬ 
ant (Neh. 11:11). See Law, Administration of. 

RU'MAH (Heb. STO’-n, roo-maw ', elevation ), a 
city named as the home of Pedaiah, the father of 
Zebudjili, Johoiakinds mother (2 Kings 23:36), It 
is probably the same with Arutnah (Judg. 9:41), 
in the neighborhood of Shcchcui. 

RUMP (Hob. al-yaw r ) t or rather tail, 

Moses prescribed that in certain sacrifices the tail 
of the victim should bo burned upon the altar, 
viz., the rum of consecration (Exod. 29:22), the 
lamb of the peace offering (Lev. 3:9). mid of the 
trespass offering (7:3). The rump was esteemed 
the most delicate portion of the animal, being the 
fattest. The fat, tails of the sheep in Northern 
Africa, Egypt, Arabia, and Syria often weigh fif¬ 
teen pounds nr mm , e i and small carriages on 
wheels are sometimes placed under them to bear 

rru„ -*. „.c i.„:i --- ___ 

iTOiguu, i-uu pJ iuau pat L \JL Lilt: Lilli IB illl UA- 

croBcanco of fat, from which the true tail hangs 
(Robinson, Pal., ii, 166). 

TITTUT TlTTHT^TTyn ri t ■, ^ r, ,wmm 

RUSH. See Reed. 

RUST (Gr, bro'*&U, (siding; lur\ ccAps). 

The first of these Greek terms is rendered “ rust ” 
(Matt. 6.IS, i-q.) in the wider sense of corrosion . 
It is, however, generally used, as almost every¬ 
where in Greek writers, of that which is eaten, 
food (Ileb. 12:16; 2 Cor, 9:10). The second term 
means jmison, and is so rendered (Rom, 8:13; 
James 3:8); but in James 5:3 seems to mean 
rather the “tarnish” which overspreads silver 


than “rust,” by which we now understand “oxide 
of iron.” 

RUTH (Heb. nn rooth, a female friend ), a 
Muiibitess, first the wife of Mahlon, and then of 
Boaz, and an ancestress of David and of Christ. 

Personal History. (1) Wife of Mahlon. In 
the time of the Judges Elimelech, an inhabitant of 
Bethlehem in Judah, emigrated into the land of 
Moab with his wife Naomi and his two sons, Mali- 
lon and Chi lion, because of a famine in the land 
(Ruth 1:1, 2). There he died, and his two sons 
married Monbitish women, named Orpali and Ruth, 
the latter becoming the wife of Muhfon. (4:10), 
B. O. about 1070, (2) Return to Bethlehem. 

After the death of her two sons Naomi resolved 
to return to her own country and kindred, and 
Ruth determined to accompany her, notwithstand¬ 
ing her mother-in-law’s entreaty that she should 
follow her sister-in-law and return to her own peo¬ 
ple and her God. Ruth answered her in beautiful 
and earnest words: “Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee; for 
whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my peo¬ 
ple, and thy God my God : where thou diest, will 
I die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord do go¬ 
to me, and more also, if aught but* death part 
thee and me” (1:16, 17). They arrived at Beth¬ 
lehem just at the beginning of the barley harvest. 
(3) Marries Boaz. Ruth went out to glean for¬ 
th e purpose of procuring support for herself and 
mother-in-law, and in gleaning came by chance 
upon Boaz, a relaLive of Naomi. When he heard 
that she had come with Naomi from Moab, Boaz. 
spoke kindly to her, and gave her permission not 
only to glean in the field and even among the 
sheaves, but to appease her hunger and thirst 
with the food and drink of his reapers (2:1-16). 
Ills kindness to her induced iSaomi to counsel 
Ruth to seek an opportunity for intimating to- 
Boaz the claim she had upon him as the nearest 
kinsman of her deceased husband. Ruth-followed 
this advice, and Boaz promised to fulfill her re¬ 
quest provided the nearer redeemer, who was Still 
living, would not perform this duty (3:1-13). As 
he was indisposed to do so, Boaz obtained from 
him a release, redeemed himself the patrimony of 
Elimelech, and took Ruth to be his wife (4:1-13), 
B. C. about 1060. In process of time she became 
the mother of Obed, the father of Jesse and grand¬ 
father ot Afaviu (vers, ty, i7 ; jViait, ±:oj. 

Note Ttic artifice that Naomi suggested and. Ruth 
atltiprctf to Induce Boaz io act ux her redeemer (chop. 3: 

I. ±H|.) appears. according to uin 1 customs, to bis Objec¬ 
tionable from a moral point of view; judged, however, 
by the customs of that time it is not. Boaz, who was an 
honorable man, praised Ruth for having taken refuge 
with him instead of looking for a husband among 
younger men, and took no offense at the manner in 
which she had approached him and proposed to become 
his wife. The anxiety manifested by Ruth is explained 
by the desire to continue the family name, and to have 
the possessions of her father-in-law redeemed and re¬ 
stored to the family. 
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SABACH'THANI, or SABACHTHA'NI 

(Gr. oafiaxdavt) sab-akh-than-ee', forHeb. 
thou hast left me), quoted by our Lord upon the 
■cross from Psa. 22 (Matt. 27:46 ; Mark 15:34). 
See Jesus. 

SABiE'ANS. See Sabeans. 

SAB'AOTH (Gr. oafia&d^sab-ah-dwth'^fQT Heb. 
■TllfcOSt, tseh-baw-oth *, armies , Kom. 9:29; James 
-5:4). In the Old Testament it frequently occurs 
in the epithet, u Jehovah, God of hosts,” or simply 
“ Jehovah of hosts.” “ In the mouth and mind of 
an ancient Hebrew Jehovah-tsebaoth was the leader 
and commander of the armies of the nations, who 
went forth with them (Psa. 44:9), and led them 
to certain victory over the worshipers of Baal, 
Chemosh, Molech, Ashtoreth, and other false gods” 
■(Smith, Bib . Biel). The epithet, “ Jehovah, God 
of hosts,” designates him as the supreme head 
and commander of all the heavenly forces; so that 
the host of Jehovah and the host of heaven are 
the same (1 Kings 22:19), viz., the angels, who are 
the Lord’s agents, ever ready to execute his will. 
It is never applied to God with reference to the 
army of Israel, though once the companies com¬ 
posing it are called 41 the hosts of the Lord ” 
(Exod. 12:41), because they were under his guid¬ 
ance and were to fight for his cause. 

SABBATH (Heb. nap, shab-bawih *, repose , 
i.e.,cmaft*o«.from exertion; Gr. aa(3j3aTov y sab'-bat- 
on). The name Sabbath is applied to divers great 
festivals, but principally and usually to the seventh 
day of the week, the strict observance of which is 
enforced not merely in the general Mosaic code, 
but in the Decalogue itself. 

1. Origin. “We are told in the account of 
the creation that God ‘ rested on the seventh day, 5 
etc. (Gen. 2:2). The Sabbath rest was a Babylo¬ 
nian as well as a Hebrew institution. Its origin 
went back to pre-Semitic days, and the very name 
Sabbath was of Babylonian origin. In the cruci¬ 
form tablets the Sabattu is described as * a day of 
rest for the soul. 5 Though the words were of 
genuinely Semitic origin, it was derived by As¬ 
syrian scribes from two Sumerian or pre-Semitic 
words, sa and bat } meaning respectively ‘ heart ’ and 
4 ceasing.’ In Accadian (i. e., early Babylonian) 
times the Sabbath was known as dies nefastus y a 
day on which certain work was forbidden; and 
an old list of Babylonian festivals and fast days 
tells us that on the seventh, fourteenth, nine¬ 
teenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days of 
each month the Sabbath day had to be observed. 
The king on that day ‘ must not eat flesh that has 
been cooked over the coals or in the smoke, he 
must not change the garments of his body, white 
robes he must not wear, sacrifices he may not 
offer, in a chariot he may not ride ’ Even the 
prophet or soothsayer was not allowed to practice 
his art. We find traces of the week of seven 
days, with the rest day, or Sabbath, which fell 
upon the seventh, in Babylonia ” (Sayce, Higher 
Crit. and Mon. y pp. 74-77). 


2. Jewish Sabbath. (1) Origin. The Sab¬ 
bath was of divine institution, and is so declared 
in passages where ceasing to create is called 
“resting” (Gen. 2:3; Exod. 20:11; 31:17). The 
blessing and sanctifying of the seventh day has 
regard, no doubt, to the Sabbath, which Israel, 
as the people of God, was afterward to keep ; but 
we are not to suppose that the theocratic (Jewish) 
Sabbath was thus early instituted. The Sabbath 
was instituted by Moses. It is in Exod. 16:23-29 
that we find the first incontrovertible institution 
of the day, as one given to and to be kept by the 
children of Israel. Shortly afterward it was re¬ 
enacted in the fourth commandment. Many of 
the rabbis date its first institution from the inci¬ 
dent recorded in Exod. 16:25. This, however, 
seems to want foundation of any sort. We are 
not on sure ground till we come to the unmistak¬ 
able institution in ch. 16, in connection with the 
gathering of manna. The opinion of Grotius is 
probably correct, that the day was already known, 
and in some measure observed as holy, but that 
the rule of abstinence from work was first given 
then, and shortly afterward more explicitly im¬ 
posed in the fourth commandment. 

(2) Purpose, The Hebrew Sabbath differed 
from the Babylonian in that it had no connection 
with Babylonian astronomy and the polytheistic 
worship with which it was bound up. It was not 
dependent upon changes of the moon; the festival 
of the new moon and the weekly Sabbath were sep¬ 
arated from each other. Instead of a Sabbath which 
occurred on each seventh day of lunar months, with 
an unexplained Sabbath on the nineteenth, the 
Old Testament recognizes only a Sabbath which 
recurs at regular intervals of seven days, irrespec¬ 
tive of the beginning and ending of the month. 
The Sabbath is divested of its heathen associations, 
and is transformed into a means of binding to¬ 
gether more closely the chosen people and keep¬ 
ing them apart from the rest of mankind. In 
place of astronomical reasons, which preside over 
the Babylonian Sabbath, two reasons are given 
for its observance in Israel—God’s resting on the 
seventh day of creation (Exod. 20:8-11; 31:16,17), 
and that Israel had been a “ servant in the land of 
Egypt,” and had been brought out 44 thence through 
a mighty hand and by a stretched-out arm ” (Deut. 
5:15). “These are not the subjects of Sabbath 
celebration; indeed, the Sabbath has no one event 
as the subject of its observance, but is only the 
day which Israel is called to sanctify to the Lord 
its God, because God blessed and hallowed the 
day at the creation by resting on it. The com¬ 
pletion of creation, the rest of God, is his blessed¬ 
ness in the contemplation of the finished work, 
the satisfaction of God in his work, which over¬ 
flows in blessing upon his creatures. This blessed¬ 
ness was lost to the world through the fall, 
but not forever, for, through redemption, divine 
mercy will restore it. The rest of God is the goal 
which the whole creation is destined to reach. To 
guide to this goal the Sabbath was enjoined by 
way of compensation for the losses which accrue 
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to man under the curse of sin, from that heavy! 
oppressive labor which draws him from God. Thus 
the Sabbath was hallowed, i. e., separated from 
other days of the week to be a holy day for man, by 
putting the blessing of his rest on the rest of this 
day. The return of this blessed and hallowed day 
is to be to him a perpetual reminder and enjoy¬ 
ment of the divine rest. This significance of the 
Sabbath explains why its keeping through all 
intu 10 generations of Israel is called a perpetual 
covenant and a sign between Jehovah and the 
children of Israel forever (Exod, 31:17) ** (Kcil, 
Arch,, ii, p. 2, sq.). 

(3) Observance. According to Mosaic law the 

Sabbath was observed: 1. By cessation from 

labor (Exod. 20:10). The idea of work is not 
more precisely defined in the law, except that the 
kindling of fire for cooking is expressly forbidden 
(33:3), and the gathering of wood is treated as a 
transgression (Kutn. 15:32, sq.); whence it is evi¬ 
dent tlmt work, in its widest sense, was to cease. 
“ Accordingly, it was quite in keeping with the 
law whott not only labor, such m bniden-beai in^ 
(Jer. 17:21, sq.), but traveling, as forbidden by 
Exod. 16:29, and trading (Amos 8:5, sq.) were to 
cease on the Sabbath, and when Nehemiah, to 
prevent marketing on this day, ordered the clos¬ 
ing of the gates” (Neh. 10:31; 13:15, lfl). 2. By 
a holy assembly, the doubling of the daily offering 
by two lambs of the first year, with the correspond¬ 
ing meat and drink offerings (Num. 28:9, sq. ; 
Sacrificial Offerings, iii, 4), and the providing 
of new show bread in the holy place (Lev. 24:8). 
Thus the Sabbath was to Israel “ a day of glad¬ 
ness ” (Num. 10:10; comp. Hos. 2:11), “a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honorable” (Isa. 58:13). 
From such passages as Isa. 58:13, sq., it will ap¬ 
pear that the essence of Sabbath observance is 
placed in the most unconditional and all-embra¬ 
cing self donial, the renunciation of the whole nat¬ 
ural being and natural desires, the most uncon¬ 
ditional dedication to God (see Isa. 56:2; Ezek. 
20:12, 21). The object of this cessation from 
labor and coming together in holy convocation was 
to give man .an opportunity to engage in such men¬ 
tal and spiritual exercises as would tend to the 
quickening of sonl nnrl wnirit. nnrl the strengthen¬ 
ing of spiritual life. In this higher sense it is 
evidcut tliat our Lord meant that “ thc Sabbath 
was made for man” (Mark 2:27). 

(4) Reward, etc. According to Ezekiel (20:12, 

Om rim ffohlyn + li w»ig Kn o Gin'll lin+wppn .T^l immll 

— , T j ~ - c 1 

and Israel, “ that they might know that I am the 
Lord that sanctify them.” That is, 'Hind Jehovah 
was sanctifying them—viz., by the Sabbath rest— 
as a refreshing and elevation of the mind, in which 
Israel was to have a foretaste of that blessed 
resting from all works to which the people of God 
ay as ultimately to attain ” (Keil, Com., in loo.). The 
penalty of defiling the Sabbath was death (Exod. 
31:15; 35:2; comp. Num. 15:32, sq.). But if the 
law of the Sabbath w r as broken through ignorance 
or mistake, pardon was extended after the presen¬ 
tation of n sin offering. At times the Jews dis¬ 
pensed with the extreme severity of Ihe huv (Isa. 
5«:2; Ezek. 20:13; 22-8; Urn. 2:6; Neh. 13: 
1ft); indeed, the legal observance of the Sabbath 
seems never to have been rigorously enforced until 


after the exile. See Lord’s Day, Sunday, Syna¬ 
gogue. 

SABBATH, COVERT FOR THE (Heb. 

^l^may-sawk' hash-shab-bawth', 2 Kings 
16:18). This ivas, no doubt, a covered place, stand, 
or hall in the court of the temple used by the 
king whenever he visited the temple with his ret¬ 
inue on the Sabbath or feast days. In what the 
removal of it consisted it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine from the want of information as to its orig¬ 
inal character. Some think it means to change 
the name, others believe it to have been a taking 
down thereof. The motive may have been fear of 
the king of Assyria or his own idolatry (comp. 
2 Chron. 28:24). 

SABBATH, MORROW AFTER THE 

(Heb. raistl rnaw-Jchaw-rath' hash-shah* 

hawth'), a term of disputed meaning (Lev. 23:11, 
15), occurring in connection with the feast of the 
Passover. The Sabbath referred to is not the 
weekly Sabbath, but the day of rest, the first day 
of holy convocation of the Passover, the fifteenth 
Abib (Nisan). As a day of rest, on which no 
laborious work was to be performed (v. 8), the 
first day of the feast is called “ Sabbath,” irre¬ 
spectively of the day of the week upon which it 
fell. Thus “ the morrow after the Sabbath ” is 
equivalent to “the morrow after the Passover” 
(Josh. 5:11). 

SABBATH, SECOND AFTER THE 
FIRST (Gr. oaj3(3arov SevTsponporov, sab'-bat-on 
dijoo-ter-op'-ro-ton , Sabbath second-first , Luke 6:1). 
This expression has given rise to much discussion, 
and many views of its meaning are given. Of 
these we mention only a few. Bleek supposes an 
interpolation. Wetstein and Storr say that the 
first Sabbath of the first, second, and third months 
of the year were called first, second, and third; the 
second-first Sabbath would thus be the first Sab¬ 
bath of the second month. Louis Cappel suggests 
the following: The civil year of the Israelites 
commenced in autumn, in the month Tizri, and 
the ecclesiastical year in the month Nisan (about 
mid-Hardh to mid-April), and there were thus 
every year two first Sabbaths—one at the com¬ 
mencement of the civil year, of which the name 
would have been first-fir si : the other at the be¬ 
ginning of the ecclesiastical year, which would be 
called second-first. Edersheini ( Life of Jesus, ii, 
51. uff.) and Dr. J. Strong (Concordance, s. v.) ad¬ 
vocate the very probable view that the “ second- 
fir s t Sabb a th ’ ’ w a s th e one folio win g hum e d iat ely 
after the Paschal week, the 22d Nisan. 

SABBATH DAY'S JOURNEY. See Me¬ 

trology, I, 9. 

SABBATICAL YEAR. See Festivals, I, 3. 

SABE'ANS, a name given to tv r o nations—the 
people of Sheba (Job 1:15, NIpip, sheb-aw '; Joel 
3:8, shcb -aw-eem') and of Seba (Isa. 45:14, 

seb-aw-eem'; Ezek, 23:42, Ketliibh ^NJznp, 

Qeri 

1. Sheba tvas the name of three men : (1) First 
son of Raamah, the fourth son of Cush, the son 
of Ilam (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chron. 1:9). (2) Tenth son 
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of Joktan, the second son of Eber, son of Salah, 
son of Arphaxad, son of Shem (Gen. 10:28; 1 Chron. 
1:22). (3) First son of Jokshan, the second son 

of Keturah (Gen. 25:3 ; 1 Chron. 1:32). 

It is not easy to tell in every case which Sheba is 
meant. According to Smith (s. v. “ Sheba ”), the do¬ 
main of the Joktanite Sheba, to which the queen 
of Sheba seems to have belonged, embraced “the 
greater part of the Yemen, or Arabia Felix.” In the 
classics the Sabeans are the chief of the four great 
Arab tribes. “ Sheba seems to have been the 
name of the great south Arabian kingdom and the 
peoples which composed it until that of Htmyer 
took its place, ns being the mime of a chief and 
sometimes reigning family.” To this Sheba Smith 
assigns the Sheba of 1 Kings 10:1, sq.,and Isa. 60:6, 
though Josephus and some rabbins refer it to the 
Cushite Sheba, and the Abyssinian Church has a 
tradition to that effect. It is said that Menelek, 
the present ruler of Abyssinia, claims descent from 
the queen of Sheba; but the genealogy of the 
ruling family does not always mu parallel to that 
of the people. To the Joktanite Sheba we refer 
probably, but not certainly (Isa. 60:6; Jer. 6:20). 

The Cushite Sheba seems to have settled some¬ 
where on the Persian Gulf. The place may be 
fixed by the ancient city Seba, located on one of 
the Bahreyn Islands. This Sheba with the Ketu- 
rnhUe Sheba (comp, Dcdau), who pastured flocks 
near tlte Palestinian frontier of the desert, carried 
on “the great Judin traffic with Palestine.” 

The marauders of Job 1:15; 6:19, naturally be¬ 
longed to the neighboring Jokshanite or Keturah- 
ite Sheba. 

2. SebiPis mentioned in Gen. 10:7 ; l Chron. 1:9, 
ns first sou of Cush; In Pen. 72:10 ns bringing 
gifts; in Isa. 43:3 ns given with Egypt and Ethio¬ 
pia for the ransom of Israel; in 4 5:14 the Sabeans 
(D^NiO) are “ men of stature.” Here, too, Seba 
is associated with Egypt and especially with Ethio¬ 
pia (Cush). These passages go to show u that 
Sheba was a nation of Africa bordering on or in¬ 
cluded in Cush, and in Solomontime independent 
a i id of con s i rteva bio i m port a r i t:e 11 (Psu. 72:10), 1 1 

was presumably the kingdom which roan in the 
confusion following the empire ami which included 
Memo, wlioso ancient name, according to Josephus 
(/In/., li, § 2), was Saba {£«/?«). “Certainly 
the kingdom of Me roe succeeded to that of Seba, 
a royal city of Ethiopia, which Cambvses after- 
ward named Meroe, after the name of Ins own 
sister” (Josephus, 1, o.}. Others, however, derive 
the name from Egyptian " island.** This 

kingdom was I he basis of that of the Ethiopian 
thpwstij founded by Shehok, or Subaco, which ruled 
Egypt us well ns Ethiopia. 

The mention of the Sabeans as “men of stat¬ 
ure 1 * agrees with Herodotus, who snys(iii, 2n) that 
the Mispnrs mo said to be the tallest {fiiyiart) ami 
most beautiful of all men, “and most long-lived M 
(id., 120). 15 kg It. 23:42 is d till cult and obscure. 
Instead of Sabeans, the A. Y. margin and the R. Y. 
both have “ drunkards.” The Kethibh is 
the Qcri is □‘WdO. Gesenius (twelfth edition) 
seems to favor the meaning drunkards. The lext 
could not be used as a source of authoritative in¬ 
formation about Seba or the Sabeans.—W. H. 


SAB'TA (Heb. NFfcO, sab-taw', meaning un¬ 
known), the third son of Cush and grandson of 
Ham (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chron. 1:9). 

SAB'TAH (Gen. 10:7). See Sabta. 

S AB'TECH A (Heb. sab-iek-aw\ mean- 

ing unknown), the fifth-named son of Cush, the- 
son of Ham (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chron. 1:9). 

S AB'TECH AH (Gen. 10:7). See Sabtecha. 
SA'CAR (Heb. ‘"Did, saw-kawr\ wages). 

1. A Hararite and father of Ahiam, one of 
David’s mighty men (1 Chron. 11:35). In 2 Sam. 
23:33 he is called JSharar. 

2. The fourth son of Obed-edom (1 Chron. 26:4)* 
SACKBUT. See Music, p. 767. 
SACKCLOTH (Heb. pfo, sak ; Gr. aaitKog y 

sak'-kos y a mesh , i. e., coarse loose cloth), a coarse, 
texture, of a dark color, made of goat’s hair (Isa* 



Sitting in Sackcloth. 


50:3; Rev. 6:12), and resembling the cilicium of 
the Romans. It was used (1) for making sacks 
(Gen. 42:25; Lev. 11:32; Josh. 9:4), and (2) for 
making the rough garments used by mourners 
(Gen. 37:34; Esth. 4:1—4), wlridi were in c\- 
treme cases worn next the skin (1 Kings 21:27; 
2 Kings 6:30; Job 16:15; Isa. 32:11), and this- 
even by females (Joel 1:8; 2 Macc. 3:19), but at 
other times were worn over the coat (Jonah 3:6) in 
lieu of the outer garment. 

Figurative. Girding with sackcloth is a fig¬ 
ure for heavy afflict ions (Pea. 35:13; 50:11; Isa. 
3:24; 15:3; 22:12; 32:11). Putting off, of joy and 
gladness (Psa. 30:11; Isa. 20:2). Covering the 
Jimvuts, of severe judgments (Isa. 50:3 ; Rev. 6:12). 
Prophets and ascetics wore it over the undercloth¬ 
ing, to signify the sincerity of their calling (Isa. 
20:2; comp. Matt. 3:4). 

SACRAMENT (Lat. saeramentum , a military 
oath of enlistment) is the term applied to baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, which are generally believed 
to have been instituted for the perpetual observ¬ 
ance of the Christian Church and placed among 
its means of grace. As signs they represent in 
action and by symbols the great blessings of the 
covenant; as seals they are standing pledges of 
the divine fidelity in bestowing them on certain 
conditions, being the Spirit’s instrument in aiding 
and strengthening the faith which they require, 
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•and in assuring to that faith the present bestow- 
ment of its object. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds to seven sac¬ 
raments, viz., baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony 
It teaches that a sacrament is u a visible sign of 
invisible grace instituted for our justification ” 
{The Rom. Catechism, p. ii, ch. 1, No. 4). The 
Catholic Dictionary (art. “ Sacraments ”) has the 
following: “ Just as Christ appeared in flesh, just 
:as virtue went forth from that body which he 
took, just as he saved us by that blood which he 
willingly shed in love for us, so he continues to 
make sensible things the channel of that grace by 
which our lives are elevated and sanctified. In 
baptism we are born again; in confirmation we 
grow up to perfect men in Christ,” etc. 

SACRIFICE. 1. Scripture Terms. The 
following original terms are used to express the 
sacrificial act: 

(1) Min-khau/ (Heb. something mi * a 

gift (Gen.32: 13,18,20,21; 43:11, etc.); tribute^ 2Sam. 
8:2, 6; 1 Kings 5:1; 2 Kings 17:4); nu offering to 
God (1 Cbrom 16:29; Isa. 1:18), spoken especially 
of a bloodless offering (see Meat Gm:fUNa, below). 

(2) Kor-baum* (Heb. 15^15), something brought 
■near , an offering as a symbol of communion or 
covenant between man and God. 

(3) Zeh'-bakh (Heb. from FDJ, zaw-hakh', 
to slay) refers emphatically to a bloody sacrifice, in 
which the shedding of blood is the essential idea. 
Thus it is opposed to min-khaw' (Psa. 40:6) and to 
o-law', the whole burnt offering (Exod. 10:25 ; 18: 
12, etc.). 

(4) Aw-saw' (Heb. to do, to prepare , and 

so, if for God, to sacrifice (Lev. 23:19 only, but 
Several times rendered offer)* 

(6) lltffo-scv'-ah (Gr. thiaia) is used both of the 
victim offered and tbo act of immolation, whether 
literal or figurative ; prmforwk* (irfw<xipap&) i pres¬ 
ent; in the New Testament a sacrifice (A. V # “ of¬ 
fering,” Acts 21:26; 21:17; Eplu 5:2; Jleb. 10:5, 
etc.); hal-ok-b-to-?nah (6Xt»mi>r(jpa), wholly con- 
turned (bat. holocaustum), a whole burnt offering, 
i. c. h a victim the whole of which is burned filurk 
12:33 ■ Hob. 10;G, 8). 

2, Origin. The beginnings of sacrifice arc 
found in the primitive ages of man and among all 
the nations of antiquity. Cain ami Abel offered 
sacrifices to God (Gen. 4:3, 4)—Cain “of the fruit 
of the ground,” and Abel “of the firstlings of his 
flock and the fat thereof.” Noalt expressed his 
gratitude for deliverance from the flood by pie- 
senting.burnt offerings unto the Lord (8:20, sq.). 
The patriarchs were in the habit of building altars 
nnd offering sacrifices thereon, calling upon God 
-at the places where he had revealed himself to 
them (12:7 ; 13:4; 26:25 ; 31:54 ; 33:20 ; 35:7; 46:1). 
“ Indeed, to sacrifice seems as natural to man as 
to pray; the one indicates what he feels about 
himself, the other what he feels about God. The 
one means a felt need of propitiation , the other a 
fel t sense of dependence ” (Edersheim, The Tem¬ 
ple, p. 81). 

3. Fundamental Idea. The fundamental 
idea of sacrifices may be gathered partly from 


their designation, partly from their nature. Sac¬ 
rifices do not appear to have been instituted at 
first by divine command; though they must not, 
on that account, be looked upon as human inven¬ 
tions. They are the spontaneous expressions, so 
natural to man as the offspring of God, of rever¬ 
ence and gratitude which he feels toward him. 
But we must not fail to note that with gratitude 
and reverence there was also the thought of se¬ 
curing a continuance of God’s favor and mercy. 
Nor must we lose sight of their expressing the 
idea of propitiation and substitution. Nor can we 
afford to forget that in all ages blood has been 
the symbol of life, and its shedding the symbol of 
the offering of one’s life. Abundant testimony is 
given of this in The Blood Covenant, by Rev. H. C. 
Trumbull. He says that in the earliest recorded 
sacrifice, “the narrative shows Abel lovingly and 
trustfully reaching out toward God with substitute 
blood, in order to be in covenant oneness with 
God; while Gain merely proffers a gift from his 
earthly possessions. Abel so trusts God that he 
gives himself to him. Cain defers to God suffi¬ 
ciently to make a present to him. The one shows 
unbounded faith; the other shows a measure of 
affectionate reverence” (p. 211). 

Again in the sacrifice of Noah we have an ex¬ 
pression not only of gratitude and reverence, but 
of a desire for further communications of divine 
grace. This seems to be implied in the answer 
given by the Lord to Noah, u I will not again curse 
the ground for man’s sake ” (Gen. 8:21). In the 
presentation of the best of his possessions the 
worshiper symbolized the giving of himself, his 
life, his aims, to God. “ The most direct surren¬ 
der of himself that a man can make to God is 
realized in prayer, an act in which the soul merges 
itself in Him from whom it came, in winch live 
spirit unites Itself with its God. Now that which 
corresponds to this inward surrender, as being an 
outward, visible, tangible verification of it, is sac¬ 
rifice, which; on this account, has been called ‘em¬ 
bodied prayer.’” In the “burnt offerings” of 
Job for his children (Job 1:6) and for his three 
friends (42:8), the idea of expiation is distinctly 
set forth ; for in the first instance the influencing 
thought with Job was, “ It may be that my sons 
have sinned; ” and in the latter God said to Job's 
friends, “ My servant Job shall pray for you; for 
him will I accept.” 

In the priestly code of the .Pentateuch the funda¬ 
ment a! idea of sacrifice is that of substitution , 
which again seems to imply everything else. In 
the Levitical sacrifices the first fruits go for the 
whole products ; the firstlings of the flock, the re¬ 
demption money for that which cannot be offered, 
and the life of the sacrifice, which is in its blood, 
for the life of the sacrifices 

4, Mosaic Sacrifices. We have seen that 
In the time of the patriarchs sacrifices were the 
spontaneous outward expression of grateful rever¬ 
ence and faithfulness toward God. Under the 
Mosaic law the offering of sacrifices was enjoined 
as a covenant duty; the material of the sacrifice!* 
and the rites to be observed in offering them were 
minutely described ; and the sacrifices thus offered 
acquired the character of means of grace. 

The ground on which the legal offering of sacri- 
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fices is based is the commandment, “ None shall 
-appear before me empty” (Exod. 23:15), or “Ap¬ 
pear not empty before the face of Jehovah ” (Deut. 
16:16), i. e., “Every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God 
which he hath given thee” (v. 17). These gifts 
were not in the nature of tribute, which they were 
to present to Jehovah as the King of Canaan, but 
in recognition of their deliverance by him from 
Jlgypt, and of their adoption by him as his peculiar 
people. Through these gifts, as such expression, 
they were to enjoy the benefits and blessings of 
the covenant, forgiveness of sins, sanctification, 
and true happiness. These gifts were to be ac¬ 
companied by the consecration of the offerers; 
-and the assurance of God’s acceptance of such 
gifts was to the pious Israelite a divine promise 
that he would obtain the blessings he sought. 

“They thus possessed a sacramental virtue and 
■efficacy ; and in the Old Testament worship no 
Teligious act was regarded as complete unless ac¬ 
companied with sacrifice. The sacrificial system 
was framed with the view of awakening a con¬ 
sciousness of sin and uncleanness; of impressing 
upon the worshiper the possibility of obtaining 
the forgiveness of sin, and of becoming righteous 
before God ” (Keil, Arch ., i, p. 252). 

At the very threshold of the Mosaic dispensa¬ 
tion is the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb, a substi¬ 
tute for Israel’s firstborn, and resulting in Israel’s 
redemption. This was commanded to be renewed 
yearly at the Feast of Passover. 

But there was one sacrifice which even under 
the Old Testament required no renewal; offered 
when Jehovah entered into covenant relationship 
with Israel, and they became the people of God 
■(see Sacrificial Offering, 7). An altar was built 
■at the foot of Sinai, indicating the presence of 
-Jehovah ; with twelve boundary stones, or pillars, 
representing the twelve tribes. These were most 
likely round the altar, and at some distance from 
it, preparing the soil upon which Jehovah was 
about to enter into communion with Israel (Exod., 
ch. 24). The blood of the oxen was divided into 
two parts, one half being sprinkled upon the altar, 
signifying that “ the natural life of the people was 
given up to God, as a life that had passed through 
death, to be pervaded by his grace; and then 
through the sprinkling upon the people it was re¬ 
stored to them again, as a life renewed by the 
grace of God.” This covenant was made “ upon 
all the words” which Jehovah had spoken, and 
the people had promised to observe. Consequently 
it had for its foundation the divine law and right, 
as the rule of life for Israel. On the ground of 
this covenant-sacrifice all others rested. 

5. Symbolical Meaning. The presenting 
to God as a gift a portion of the results of one’s 
toil implied a surrender of the person of the of¬ 
ferer himself. That God did not require the death 
of the man, but the surrender of his heart, the 
Israelites could not fail to learn in the case of 
Abraham when called upon to offer up Isaac. The 
presenting of sacrifices under the impression that 
they embodied the fact of man’s surrender of 
himself to God, is insisted upon by Mosaic law as 
a covenant obligation. But from his being unholy 
and sinful, man is unable to surrender himself to 


the holy God. This view was impressed upon the 
Israelites, and they were reminded of the funda¬ 
mental principle of the covenant “ to be holy as 
Jehovah is holy,” by the commandment that the 
animal offered be free from physical defects. 

Leaning the hand upon the head of the animal 
was a symbol of the transference to the victim of 
the disposition animating the offerer in approach¬ 
ing the altar, and to devote it to the object which 
the sacrifice was intended to secure. It thus took 
the place of the offerer, and becoming his substi¬ 
tute, its further treatment and disposal were sup¬ 
posed to be fraught with benefit to him. The 
slaughtering of the animal, as a preliminary to its 
being offered upon the altar, pointed to the neces¬ 
sity of death in the case of the man inwardly 
alienated from God by sin, if he ever expected to 
attain to life in the enjoyment of loving fellowship 
with him. 

When the blood, in which the soul resides, 
flowed from the animal on its being slaughtered, 
the soul was understood to be at the same time 
separated from the body, and it was not till the 
blood was sprinkled that, in virtue of the divine 
promise (Lev. 17:11), the soul of the offerer of 
the victim was brought within the range and under 
the influence of the divine favor. 

Then, when the flesh of his victim came to be 
burned upon the altar, the man’s own body was 
understood to be at the same time surrendered to 
the purifying fire of divine love, so that in this 
way he was symbolically covered in body and soul 
from the divine wrath, and brought within the 
sphere of the justifying, sanctifying, and saving 
grace of God (Keil, Arch., i, p. 279, sq.). 

6. Typical Meaning. There is a power 
ascribed (Lev* 17:11) to the blood of the victim, 
when sprinkled upon the altar, of covering the 
unholy man from the divine wrath, because the 
soul was supposed to be in the blood. But that 
power the blood could not be said to possess, 
either on account of its being shed for the man 
or in virtue of its being shed on the altar. Sacri¬ 
fices, merely as such, had no virtue to procure for 
the offerer forgiveness of sin, justification, sancti¬ 
fication, and felicity; all of which the Israelites 
not only looked for through their sacrifices, but 
which so far as the Old Testament dispensation 
admitted of it, they actually received. 

The domestic animals reared by man, and the 
fruits of the field for which he toiled, were suited, 
as being the products of his divinely appointed 
earthly calling, to shadow forth the fruit of his 
mental and spiritual labors in the kingdom of 
God. Yet between the animal and man there al¬ 
ways would remain such a difference of nature and 
essence as must necessarily disqualify the former 
from taking the place of the latter as a true and 
adequate substitute. The animal has no will of 
its own, whereas the man is a being endowed with 
freedom; a being that by virtue of his innate 
freedom of will, choice, and action stands in a 
moral relation to God, so that his life and conduct 
are subject to the laws that regulate the moral 
and spiritual order of the "world. 

The object of the sacrifice is to establish a moral 
relation between the man as a personal being and 
God the absolute Spirit, to heal the rupture between 
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God and man that had been caused by sin. Now, 
as free personality is the soil out of which sin has 
sprung, so must the atonement be a work rooted 
in free personality as well. Being outside the 
sphere of moral freedom, the animal may be re¬ 
garded as innocent and sinless; but for the same 
reason it cannot possess innocence in the true 
sense of the word, and so have a righteousness 
such as could form an adequate satisfaction for 
the sin and guilt of man. 

But even a perfect human being, if such could be 
found among the sons of Adam, would be unable by 
laying down his life to offer a sacrifice of such aton¬ 
ing efficacy as would reconcile another to God. The 
truth is that, in relation to God, everyone must 
answer for his own soul , and not for another as 
well (comp. Psa. 49:7, sq.). Much less could such 
a result be effected by means of animal sacrifices 
and meat offerings; these could not possibly take 
away sin (Ileb. 10:4, 11). If, then, God did invest 
the animal sacrifice with such a significance as is 
here in question, he can only have done so in 
view of the true and perfect sacrifice, which in 
the fullness of the times was to be offered through 
the eternal Spirit (9:14) by Christ, the Son of God 
and Son of man. 

Although there was no express mention of the 
typical character thus attaching to the sacrifices 
prescribed in the law, it was hinted at in the 
special regulations with regard to the mode of 
offering them; while in the course of time it came 
to be revealed through prophecy, although it 
was not till Christ voluntarily offered himself as a 
sacrifice upon Golgotha that it was completely 
unveiled (Jahn, Bib. Arch.; Keil, Arch i, p. 282, 
sq.; Ederslieim, The Temple , ch. v). 

SACRIFICE, HUMAN. As a supreme test 
of Abraham’s loyalty to Jehovah, he was asked 
to offer up his son Isaac. From this it has been 
arguod that human sacrifioo was cue tommy among 
the early Israelites. But of this there is no proof. 
Such sacrifice was in harmony with the fierce 
ritual of Syria. “The belief in the efficacy of the 
sacrifice of the firstborn was deeply inrooted in 
the minds of the people of Canaan. Tn time of 
distress and necessity they offered to the gods 
their best and dc fit 'e R t ‘the fruit of ihpiv hndv 
for the sin of their soul ’ (Mic. 6:7), Phoenician 
mythology related liovv - vrhcii vrsr aim pGStilsiiCG 
afflicted the land, Krones offered np his son 
Yeoud as a sacrifice, and human sacrifices were 
prevalent late into Lister leal times Tte 0 lr1 
Testament tells us that Ahaz ‘made his son to ; 
pass through the fire,' a euphemistic expression 
for those o lie rings of the firstborn which made the 
valley of Tophct an abomination ” (Jer. 7:31) 
(Sayce, Higher Or it ., p. 184). 

Vie read that the king of Moab, when he saw 
that “the battle was too sore for him,” “ took his 
eldest son that should have reigned in his stead, 
and offered him for a burnt offering upon the 
wall” (2 Kings 3:26, 27). 

But there is nothing in Scripture to show that 
the Israelites practiced human sacrifice, or that 
it was enjoined by Jehovah. The case is thus put 
by Professor Robertson ( The Early Religion of 
Israel , p. 254): “ To Abraham, not unfamiliar with 
various ways in which among his heathen ances¬ 


tors the deity was propitiated, the testing question 
comes, ‘Art thou prepared to obey thy God a& 
fully as the people about thee obey their gods?’ 
and in the putting forth of his faith in the act of 
obedience, he learns that the nature of his God is 
different. Instead, therefore, of saying that the 
narrative gives proof of the existence of human 
sacrifice as an early custom in Israel, it is more 
reasonable to regard it as giving an explanation 
why it was that, from early time, this had been a, 
prime distinction of Israel that human sacrifice 
was not practiced among the heathen,” 

SACRIFICES, MOSAIC. 1. Classifica¬ 
tion of. The sacrifices prescribed by the Mosaic- 
law arc included under two classes : 

1, Those offered for the sake of communion 
with Jehovah ; and, 2. those offered in communion, 
and may be tabulated as follows: (1) For commun¬ 
ion, or propitiatory, including sin offerings and 
trespass offerings. (2) In communion, (a) burnt 
offerings; (6) peace offerings, including thank 
offerings, votive offerings, and freewill offerings; 
(c) meat and drink offerings. 

The propitiatory offerings were intended to lead 
to the worshiper’s being pardoned and brought 
into communion with God. The others were- 
offered after being admitted to this state of grace. 
Each of these sacrifices is considered in detail 
below. It should be carefully borne in mind that,, 
when several sacrifices were offered on the same' 
occasion, those of a propitiatory nature took pre¬ 
cedence of the burnt offerings, the latter being fol¬ 
lowed by the peace offering. The meat and drink 
offerings were presented alike with the burnt and 
thank offerings, or simply by themselves. 

2. Material. In this respect the sacrifices, 
were divided into two classes—the bloody , those 
which were slaughtered ; and the bloodless , i. e., the- 
meat and drink offerings. 

The material for altar sacrifices were: 

(1) Animal, including oxen, sheep, goats, and! 
fowls (i. e., turtledoves and young pigeons). The 
pigeons were intended for those who could not 
afford more costly offerings (Lev. 6:7; 12:8) and 
to serve as sin offerings of an inferior order. 
Male and female cattle (both large and small) 
might bn nffp.rnd (3:1, 6). though among sheep 
special prominence was given to the ram (Num. 
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(7:16, sq., 22, sq.). 

The animal intended for sacrifice was required 
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22:27; Exod. 22:30), although sheep and goats, 
were usually offered when a year old (Exuu, 29:38 - y 
Lev. 9:3, etc.), oxen when they readied their third 
year; (&) they must be absolutely free from blem¬ 
ish (Lev. 22:20-24). 

(2) Vegetable materials. These were grain, 
olive oil, and wine ; the incense, partly vegetable 
and partly mineral; and salt. 

The grain waS offered (a) roasted in the ear 
(Lev. 2:14), (//) Jlour (2:1), to both of which 

incense and oil were added (2:1, 15, sq.); or (c) as 
unleavened bread or biscuits. This last was of 
three kinds—bread baked in the oven, bread baked 
in a pan, bread fried in oil. In each case the 
flour was mixed with oil (2:1, sq,). 

Every meat offering had to be salted (2:13), 
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as well as the animal sacrifices (Ezek. 43:24 ; Mark 
9:4 9). Leaven and honey were not allowed in any 
offering to Jehovah made by fire (Lev, 2:13), 

3* Principle Underlying Selection, The 
animals, etc., selected for sacrifice were from the 
ordinary articles of diet among the Hebrews, thus 
expressing gratitude to God for blessings be¬ 
stowed, and prayer for continuance of Ms good¬ 
ness. Further, ns these offerings were the fruit 
of their life and labors, presenting them sym¬ 
bolized a consecration to God of their life with all 
its energies and endowments. 

4. Presentation of Offerings. The manner 
of presentation was regulated by the sacrificial 
ritual, and m the case of animal sacrifices was 
generally as follows: 

The victim was brought to the door of the tab¬ 
ernacle, near which the altar was placed; the per¬ 
son bringing the sacrifice leaned with his hand 
upon the animal’s head, and then slaughtered it at 
the north side of the altar (Lev. 1:4, ft, 11; 3:2, 8 ; 
G:2ft; 7:2). In the ease of sacrifices connected 
with the regular services of the sanctuary, those 
offered on festival occasions and in behalf of the 
whole people, the victims were slaughtered, flayed, 
and cut up by the priests. 

The victim slain, Lhe priest caught the flowing 
blood in a vessel, and, according to the nature of 
the sacrifice, sprinkled some of it either on the 
side of the altar, its horns, or on the horns of the 
altar of incense, or upon (i. e., in the direction) of 
the ark, emptying what remained at the foot of 
the great altar (Exod. 29:12 ; Lev. 4:17, 18, etc.). 

The animal was then flayed by the offerer and 
cut into pieces (Lev. 1:6; 8:20), and either burnt 
entirely upon the altar or the fat burned up on 
the altar, while the remainder of the flesh was 
burned without the camp. It was then eaten by 
the priests, or partly by the priests and partly by 
the one bringing the sacrifice. 

If the sacrifice consisted of pigeons the priest 
wrung off the pigeon’s head and allowed the blood 
to flow upon the side of the altar. He then took 
away the viscera and flung it upon the ash heap 
beside the altar. The head and body were then 
burnt upon the altar (1:1ft), 

In regard to vegetable offerings, if connected 
with burut offerings, part of the Hour and oil, 
some of the ears of corn and the cakes, with the 
incense, were burned upon the altar, the remainder 
falling to the priests, who must consume it in the 
court of the tabernacle without leaven (2:2, stp; 
6:9-11; 7:9, SCp; 10:12, sq.). If, hi Connection 
with a thunk offering, one cake was presented ns 
n wave offering to Jehovah, which cake fell to the 
priest who sprinkled the blood (7:14), the lemidhdor 
of Lho offering was to be eaten by those who pre¬ 
sented it. 

SACRIFICIAL OFFERINGS.—1. Sin 
Offering. (1) Name. (Heb. klmt-tawihf , 

an oJffiHse.) A penalty, or an offering for sin. first 
directly enjoined in Lev,, ch. 4. The Hebrew 
word iit not applied to any sacrifice in antC-Mosnic 
times, and it is therefore peculiarly a sacrifice of 
the law. 

(2) Meaning. In Lev. 4:2 we read that, “if a soul 
shall sin through ignorance against any of the 
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commandments of the Lord concerning things 
which ought not to he done, and shall do against 
any Of than,” that conduct would furnish reason 
for a sin offering. The meaning is that of sinning 
“ in error.” Tins docs not mean merely sinning 
tlirough ignorance, hurry, want of consideration, 
or Carelessness (comp. Lev. 6:1, 4, 15), but also 
sinning unintentionally (Num. 36:11, 15, 22, 23); 
hence such sins as spring from weakness of flesh 
and blood, as distinguished from I hose committed 
with a “high hand,” i, e. s in haughty, defiant re¬ 
bellion against God and his commandments. The 
one sinning “ presmngtimusly ” was to be cut off 
from among his people (15:30). 

The object and effect of the sin offering wore 
declared to be the forgiveness of sin (Lev. 4:20, 
26, 31, 3ft; ft: 10) and cleansing (ceremonial pur¬ 
gation) from the pollution of sin (12:8; 14:20; 16: 
19, etc,). It was thus the offering among the He¬ 
brews in which the ideas of propitiation and of 
atonement for sin were most distinctly marked, 
lis presentation presupposed the consciousness of 
sin on tho part of the person presenting it {comp, 
4:14, 23, 28; 6:6). The laying on of the hands 
of the offerer was understood to typify the fact 
that the sin for winch pardon and cleansing were 
being sought was transferred to the victim, which 
thereby became sin (4:4, 11). The soul of the 
offerer, being represented by the blood, was, 
through the sprinkling of the hitter, brought into 
ihe fellowship with or within the sphere of opera¬ 
tion of the divine grace. The blood of the sin 
offering being sprinkled upon tho horns of the 
altar, which were symbols of power and might, 
(lie sold was thereby symbolically brought within 
the full force and efficacy of that divine grace in 
which it was required to participate in order that 
its sin might be duly atoned for. 

The burning of the fat of the victim upon the 
altar as an offering made by fire for a sweet 
savour unto Jehovah (Lev. 4:31) was symbolical 
of the handing over of the better part of the man, 
the part that is susceptible of renewal, to the 
purifying lire of Hie divine Holiness rmd love, in 
order that the inward man might ho renewed from 
day to day by the spirit of the Lord, and at length 
be changed into the glory of the children of God 
(Kell, Arfih t] li, p. 299, sq,), 

(3) Material, Tho material for the sin offering 
was regulated partly by the position of the one in 
whose behalf it was offered, anti partly by the na¬ 
ture of the offense for which an atonement was to 
be made. 

L A Youxo liuu-GCK. Consecration of priests 
and Lcvites to their office (Exod. 20:10, 14, 36; 
Num. 8:8). For the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement (Lev. 10:3), Sin of high priest (4:3), 
or sin of the whole congregation (4:13), 

3. A Hk-goav. New moons and annual festi¬ 
vals (Num. 28:16, 22, 30; 29:5, 11, 16, 19, etc.). 
Dedication of the tabernacle and temple (Num. 7: 
16, 22; Ezra 6:17; comp. 8:35). Sin of a prince 
(Lev. 4:23). 

3. A She-goat. Sin by one of the common 
people (Lev. 4:28, 32; 6:6). 

4. A She-lamb, of a year old. Nazarite re¬ 
leased from vow (Num. 6:14). Cleansing of a 
leper (Lev. 14:10, 19). 
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5. A Turtledove or Young Pigeon, for puri¬ 
fying of a woman after childbirth (Lev. 12:6) ; 
a man in his issues (16:14); a woman who had 
protracted issue of blood (15:29); u Nnwitc de¬ 
nied by contact with a dead body (Nuni, 6:10). A 
turtledove or young pigeon, as a substitute fur 
the lamb in case of poverty, on occasion of ordi¬ 
nary offense (Lev* 5:7); for purification of the 
leper (14:22). 

6. Tenth of an ephah of flour, as a substitute 
for the pigeon, when poverty prevented the latter, 
and on occasion of any ordinary offense (5:11). 

(4) Occasions. The sju offerings were; 

1. Regular, offered upon the following occa¬ 

sions; (l) For the whole people, at the New Moon, 
Passover, Pentecost, Feast of Trumpets, Feast of 
Tabernacles (Num. 28; 15-20:38), mul the Ray of 
Atonement (Lev., ch. 6). (2) Consecration of 

priests and Levi tea (Exod. 29:10-14, 36). {#) The 
sacrifice of the red heifer, from the ashes of which 
was made the “water of separation” (Num. 19: 
1 - 10 ). 

2. Special* offered on the following occasions; 
(1) For any sin of ignorance against the command¬ 
ment of the Lord, on the part of priest, prince, 
people, or Individual (Lev. 4: l t sq.), (2) For cere¬ 
monial defilement (5:2. 8); such as, of women (12: 
6-8), leprosy (14:9, 31), issues in men and women 
(15:15, 80), defilement of a Naaarite, or at expira¬ 
tion of his vow (Num. 0:6-11, 10). 

(6) Ritual, or mode of presenting (he sin offer¬ 
ing. After the animal had been brought forward, 
and the hand duly laid upon it, it was slaughtered. 
If the victim was a bullock offered in behalf of 
the high priest or of the whole congregation, its 
blood was taken into the holy place and there 
sprinkled seven times toward the inner veil, then 
upon the horns of Urn altar of incense ; after which 
the miiidudcr was poured out at the foot, of the, 
altar of burnt offering (Lev. 4:5, sq.; 16, sq.) 

If the victim was a nun, a she-goat, or a lamb, 
the blood was merely put upon the horns of the 
altar of burnt offering, the remainder being 
poured out at the foot of the altar (1:25, 80, 34). 
Upon the Day of Atonement the high priest took 
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himself, and the blood of the goat offered in be¬ 
half of the people, into i-hu must holy phive, mid 
sprinkled It upon and before the mercy seat (16: 

^.g _._ ZJ, 

to separate the fatty portions from the animal, 
viz., the fat covering the intestines mid fluoh n* 
was upon them, the kidneys and their fat, the fat 
on the flanks, the caul, and. in the case of a cer¬ 
tain kind of sheep, the fat of the tail, and then 
burn them upon the altar (4:8—10, 19, 26, 31, 
35). 

In those cases in which the blood was sprinkled 
in the holy place, or the holy of holies (and in the 
case of the bullock sacrifice as a sin offering at 
the consecration of the priests, Exod. 29:14), the 
H, along with the akin, bead* bones, intestines, 
mid dung, was curried without tins camp (after¬ 
ward the city) to a clean place where the ashes of 
sacrifice were usually emptied, and there consumed 
by fire (Lev. 4:11, sq. f 20, sq.; 6:23 ; 16:27). In the 
case of the other sin offerings, the blood of which 


was not applied as above, the flesh was eaten by 
the priests in the holy place (Lev. 6:26; Num. 18: 
9, 10). The skin probably went, as in the tres¬ 
pass offering, to the officiating priest. 

The additional regulations respecting the sin 
offering were: “Whatsoever shall touch the flesh 
thereof shall be holy” (Lev. 6:18, 27), i. e., every 
layman touching the flesh became holy as the 
priest, and was obliged to guard against defilement 
in the same manner (comp. 21:L8); the vessel, in 
which it was boiled for the priests to eat, was 
broken if of earthenware, and scoured if of cop¬ 
per; garments upon which its blood had been 
sprinkled werc to be washed (Lev. 6:27, 28). 

2. Trespass Offering (Heb.t^^^s/iaMjm'j 
fault). 

(1) Meaning* While the trespass offering was 
propitiatory in ita character, it differed from the 
sin offering in that the latter made atonement for 
the person of the offender, while the former only 
atoned for one special offense* “In fact, the tres¬ 
pass offering may be regarded us representing 
ransom for a special wrong, while the sin offering 
symbolized general redemption ” (EdcrsUebn, Tem¬ 
pi^ p. 100, sq.)* 

(2) Material* The trespass offering consisted 
of u rum, which was valued by a priest according 
to the shekel of the sanctuary (Lev. 5:15,18 ; 6:6 ; 
10:21). The only exception wits in the case of a 
leper and a Nir/urite, when the offering consisted 
of a lamb, without any mention of valuation (Lev. 
14:11, sq*; Num. 8:12}, 

(8) Oceanians. The trespass offerings, being 
jprescribed for special sins, are not included In 
the general festal sacrifice*. They were offered 
for the following offenses; 1* “If u soul commit a 
trespass, and sin through ignorance in the holy 
things of the Lord” (Lev. 6:15), L e*, to inadvert- 
unity take away from Jehovah that which be¬ 
longed to him, of sacrifice, first fruits* tithes, etc. 
The ram for sacrifice was to be accompanied by 
compensation for the harm done and the gift of a 
fifth part of the value to the priest. 2. Ignorant 
transgression of any definite prohibition of the 
law (v. 17). 8* Fraud, suppression of the truth, 

or perjury against a neighbor; with compensation 
and with the addition of a fifth part of property 
in question to the person wronged (6:1, sq.). 
4. Rape of a betrothed slave (19;20“22). 5. At 

the purification of a leper (14:12), and the polluted 
Nftxuritc (Num* (1:12). 

(4) Ritual. The victim was slaughtered on the 
north side of the altar, its blood sprinkled upon 
ihe latter, the fat burned upon it, and the flesh 
eaten by the prieste in the holy place (aa hi the 
sin offering), the skin also belonging to the offi¬ 
ciating priest. With reference to the accompany¬ 
ing meat offering* everything baked in the oven, 
and every tiling prepared in a pan or pot, was to 
belong to the priest officiating; while such por¬ 
tions as wore mixed with oil or were dry were to 
belong to “ad the sons of Aaron,” i. e., divided 
among all the priests. 

3. Burnt Offering. (1) Name (Heb. 
o-lawascending as smoke, the name given to 
this sacrifice because it was to be wholly consumed 
and to rise in smoke toward heaven). There is 
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also in use the poetical term V’te fkaw-leel', com - 
plete, Deut. 33:10; 1 Sam. 7:9; Psa. 51:19; Gr. 
oAOKavTUfia, hol-ok-bw*-to-mah, Mark 12:33; Heb. 
10:6), alluding to the fact that, with the exception 
of the skin, it was wholly and entirely consumed. 
The victims in the other sacrifices were only par¬ 
tially consumed upon the altar. 

(2) Meaning. The burnt offering symbolized 
the entire surrender to God of the individual or of 
the congregation, God’s acceptance thereof, with 
a view to the renewal and sanctification of the en¬ 
tire man and consecration to a course of life pleas¬ 
ing to God. The law of sacrifice does not teach 
that the burnt offering had any reference to atone¬ 
ment or forgiveness of sins, provision being made 
therefor by the atoning sacrifices (sin and trespass 
offerings). The burnt offering was based solely 
on the assumption that Israel had been admitted 
into a covenant of grace with Jehovah, and so it 
could only be offered by those Israelites who re¬ 
tained their standing in the covenant. Stran¬ 
gers were permitted, if not guilty of any notorious 
offense, to offer burnt and thank offerings to 
Jehovah without being fully (i. e., by circumcision) 
admitted into covenant with the God of Israel. 

Anyone forfeiting his covenant rights by sin or 
transgression was required to be again reconciled 
to God by means of a sin offering before he could 
Venture to present a burnt offering. If there was 
any atoning element in the burnt offering it was 
only to a limited extent. And yet, inasmuch as 
sin adheres to all, even in a state of grace, it was 
necessary that in the burnt offering there should 
be so much of the element in question as would 
cover any defects and imperfections. 

Expressing as it did the inward religious dispo¬ 
sition expected of every true Israelite, the burnt 
offering was required to be presented on the morn¬ 
ing and evening of every day, the Sabbath, the 
new moons, and festival occasions. At the new 
moons and festivals the burnt offerings had to be 
preceded by a sin offering, it being necessary in 
this way to make atonement for those sins which 
had been committed in the interval between one 
festival and another. 

(3) Material. The animals prescribed for this 
sacrifice by the law were a young bullock, a ram 
or he-lamb, and ahe-goat—always amale. In case 
of poverty turtledoves or young pigeons might be 
offered, irrespective of sex (Lev. 1:3, 10,14). The 
male was commanded, probably, to teach that the 
act of surrender was to be of an active, energetic 
character. 

(4) Occasions. 1 . Regular burnt offerings 

were offered as follows: (1) Every morning and 
evening (Exod. 29:38-42; Num. 28:3-8). (2) Each 
Sabbath, double that of the daily offering (Num. 
28:9, 10). (3) At the new moon, the three great 

festivals, the Day of Atonement, and Feast of 
Trumpets (see Num. 28:11-29:39). 

2. Special burnt offerings: (1) At the consecra¬ 
tion of priests (Exod. 29:15; Lev. 8:18; 9:12)- 

(2) At the purification of women (Lev. 12:6, 8). 

(3) At the cleansing of lepers (14:19). (4) Remov¬ 
al of other ceremonial uncleanness (15:15, 30). 
(5) On any accidental breach of theNazarite vow, 
or its conclusion (Num. 6:11, 14). 


3. Freewill burnt offerings on any solemn occa¬ 
sion, e. g., dedication of the tabernacle (Num., ch. 7) 
and of the temple (1 Kings 8:64). 

The burnt offering was the only sacrifice that 
non-Israelites were allowed to bring. The emperor 
Augustus had a daily burnt offering brought for 
him of two lambs and a bullock; and ever after¬ 
ward this sacrifice was regarded as indicating that 
the Jews recognized him as their ruler. Hence, 
at the commencement of the Jewish war, Eleazar 
carried its rejection, which was considered as a 
mark of rebellion. 

(5) Ritual. The victim was led to the alUir by 
the person offering it, duly consecrated by the lay¬ 
ing on of hands, and then slain by the offerer. 
The priest then took the blood and sprinkled it 
round about upon the altar* The animal was 
flayed, the skin falling to the officiating priest as 
a perquisite (Lev. 7:8); the flesh w r as next cut up,, 
the intestines and hind legs washed, and then the 
several parts, including the head and fat, were 
laid upon the burning wood, the whole being con¬ 
sumed. 

In case the offering was a pigeon the priest wrung 
off its head and allowed the blood to flow beside 
the altar; he then took the increments and flung 
them on the ash heap beside the altar. He made 
an incision at the wings and placed the bird upon 
the altar fire, and there burned it (1:14-17). 
When the burnt offering consisted of a bullock or 
smaller cattle, the law required it to be followed 
by a meat and drink offering varying in quantity 
according to the kind of victim offered—a regula¬ 
tion, however, which did not apply in the case of 
pigeons. 

4. Peace Offering (Heb. nij, zeh'~ 

haJch shel-aw-meem f , sacrifice of peace), another sac¬ 
rifice offered in communion with God. It was 
divided into three kinds: the thank offering 
(rnirn rot, zeh'-hakh liat-io-daw ', sacrifice of 
thanks , Lev. 7:12; 22:29); the votive offering 
CTO zeh'-hakh neh'-der , sacrifice of a vow, 

Num. 6:14; 15:3, 8); the freewill offering (t“D$ 
^57?) zeh'-hakh ned-aw-haw'. Lev. 7:16 ; 22:18, 21). 
It always followed all the other sacrifices. 

(1) Meaning. “ The peace offerings have their 
root in the state of grace with its fellowship with 
God, and find their culminating point in the sac¬ 
rificial feast.” They served to establish the He* 
brew more firmly in the fellowship of the divine 
grace; to be mindful of God when in possession, 
and enjoyment of the divine mercies; and when 
adversity threatened to obscure his feeling and 
consciousness of God’s nearness and mercy, he 
might be enabled, through the peace offering, to 
maintain this feeling and consciousness, and 
quicken them afresh. 

In times of prosperity and success he would 
naturally feel thankful to God and embody his act 
by means of sacrifice; hence thank offering. In 
case anyone desired to secure a blessing which had 
not yet fallen to his lot, he would naturally en¬ 
deavor by means of a vow to prevail upon God 
to bestow it; hence the votive offering. The mo¬ 
tive impelling to the freewill offering seems to 
have centered in the desire to thank God for the 
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enjoyment of his bounties and to be assured of 
tlieir continuance (see Ritual (4), below). 

(2) Material. The victims prescribed for these 
sacrifices were unblemished oxen or smaller cattle 
of either sex (Lev. 3:1, 6; 9:4, 18, etc.), though 
deformed animals were allowable in freewill offer¬ 
ings (22:2$). These sacrifices were id ways accom¬ 
panied by a meat and drink offering (7:11, etc.). 
No mention is found of pigeons being used in the 
peace offerings. 

(3) Occasions. Public peace offerings were cus¬ 
tomary on occasions of festive inauguration (Exod. 
24:5; 2 Sam. 6:17, sq.; 1 Kings 8:63); the elec¬ 
tion of kings (1 Sam. 11:15); and upon the fortu¬ 
nate issue of important enterprises (Deut. 27:7; 
Josh. 8:31). They were expressly prescribed for 
the Feast of Pentecost (Lev. 23:19). The festivals 
were observed with peace offerings (Num. 10:10; 
2 Chron. 30:22); and Solomon arranged three 
times a year a sacrificial festival of burnt and 
peace offerings (1 Kings 9:25). 

Private peace offerings were the result of free 
impulse, or in fulfillment of a vow (Lev. 7:16 ; 22: 
21; Num. 15:8), in recognition of a special favor 
from Jehovah (Lev. 7:12; 22:29), and regularly at 
the expiration of a Nazaritish vow (Num. 6:14). 

(4) Ritual. The offerer led the victim to the 
altar, laid his hand upon its head, and slew it. 
The priest caught the blood and sprinkled it upon 
the altar. At this stage the fat of the intestines 
—the same parts as in the case of the sin offering 
—was taken from the animal and burned upon 
the altar on the burnt offering (Lev. 3:3-5, 9-11, 
14-16; 9:18, sq.). The breast and the right 
shoulder were then separated from each other, 
the shoulder being heaved—laid aside—as the 
portion of the officiating priest, directly from the 
offerer; while the breast was waved, i. e., sym¬ 
bolically presented to the Lord, from whom the 
pricota received it for their ugc. The priest's part 
might be eaten by him, either boiled or roasted, 
in some clean place (7:30, sq. ; 10:13, sq.). All 
the flesh of public peace offering (not burned upon 
the altar) belonged to the priests (23:20). 

The rest of the flesh belonged to the offerer,! 
furnishing material for the sacrificial feast. In 
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same day, in other cases at farthest the second 
day. V/liiuuvor was not oaten within the pre¬ 
scribed time had to be burned, but not on the 
altar (7:15-17; 22:30). 

„„ lrg_ c r a» moUnn. nn 

the meat offering was the portion of the officiating 
priest (7:14). 

The rtiea'tiiut 7 of the sacrificial proceedings in 
the case of peace offering is worthy of study. As 
stated above, the fat of the peace offering was to 
be consumed on the top of the burnt offering, 
“ which is upon the wood that is on the fire,” 
as an “offering made by fire, of a sweet savour 
unto the Lord ” (3:5). Thus the peace offering pre¬ 
supposed the previous reconciliation of the offerer 
with God, and the sanctification of his life as the 
basis of admission into fellowship with God, 
which was realized in the sacrificial feast. As he 
partook of this meal the material food was trans¬ 
formed into a symbol of bis being spiritually fed 
with the mercies of the kingdom of God, of his 


being satisfied with fullness of joy in the presence 
of the Lord (Psa. 16:11). 

The sacrificial feast. “In consequence of the 
consecrated character imparted to the whole vic¬ 
tim by assigning the choicest portions of the flesh 
to the Lord and the officiating priest, the sacri¬ 
ficial feast was transformed into a covenant feast, a 
feast of love and joy, which symbolized the privi¬ 
lege of dwelling in the house and family of the 
Lord, and so shadowed forth the rejoicing of his 
people before him (Deut. 12:12, 18) and the bless¬ 
edness of eating and drinking in the kingdom of 
God "(Luke 14:15; 22:30) (Keil, Arch., i, 330, 
sq.). . 

5. Meat and Drink Offerings. (1) Name. 

Meat offering is more properly given in the R. Y. 
as “meal offering,” and is the rendering of the 
Heb. (rum-khm^offering), while drinkoffm 

mg is the rendering of ITeb. tych'-sek, libation, 

(2) Meaning. One meaning of these offerings 
which is analogous to that of the offering: of tW 
tithes (first fruits and the showbread), appears te 
be expressed in the words of Daviu; “Ah that is 
in the heaven and in the earth is thine. . . . All 
things come of thee, and of ihinc own have we 
gimi thee 11 (1 Cli4). It reeognized the 
sovereignty of Jehovah and his bounty in the 
bestowal of earthly blessings by dedicating to 
him the best of bis gifts—flour, as the main sup¬ 
port of life ; oil, the symbol of richness ; wine, as 
the symbol of vigor and refreshment (see Psa. 
104:15). 

Another meaning is ascribed to these offerings, 
viz., a symbol of the spiritual food which Israel 
strove after as the fruit of its spiritual labor in 
God’s kingdom, or those good works in which true 
sanctification must necessarily embody itself. 

(3) Material. The material of the meat offer¬ 
ing conaisi ed either of grain—offered partly mi- 
ground, in the shape of roasted ears iind partly 
line flour, in both instances oil being poured on 
and incense added—or of cakes, prepared in three 
different ways with oil, but without any leaven 
(see Sacrifices, Classification of, 2). Roth 
kinds of meat offerings required to be seasoned 
with salt (Lev. 2:13). 

The drink offering consisted in every instance 
of wine 

(4) Occasion. Meat offerings were either public 

or private and were either brought in conjunction 
,v ith o 1 ’ rim**j* /vftVrmgfc (imvpr wit 1> sin nr 

trespass offerings) or by themselves. 

The three public lueut offerings were the twelve 
loaves of showbread; the tuner, or sheaf of wheat, 
on the second day of Passover (q. v.); and the 
two wave loaves at Pentecost. 

Four private meat offerings were prescribed by 
law, viz. : (1) The daily meat offering of the high 
priest, according to the Jewish interpretation of 
Lev. 6:14, sip; (2) that at the consecration of priests 
(0:20); (3) that in substitution fora sin offering, 
in case of poverty (5:11, 12); mid that of jealousy 
(Num. 5:15). 

The following were voluntary, viz., that of fine 
flour with oil, unhaken (Lev, 2:1); that “baken 
in a pail,” " in a frying pan,” “ in the oven,” and 
the “wafers ” (2:4-7). 
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(5) Ritual. In all baked meat offerings an 
u omer ” was always made into ten cakes—the 
symbolical number of completeness—except the 
high priest’s daily meat offering, of which twelve 
■cakes were baked, as representative of Israel. In 
presenting a meat offering the priest first brought 
it in the golden or silver dish in which it had been 
prepared, and then transferred it to a holy vessel, 
putting oil and frankincense upon it. Standing at 
the southeast corner of the altar, he took the 

handful ” that was to be burned, put it in another 
vessel, laid some of the frankincense on it, car¬ 
ried it to the top of the altar, salted it, and then 
placed it on the fire. 

The rest of the offering belonged to the priests 
’(Lev. 6:16, sq.), except in the meat offering of the 
high priest and at the consecration of the priests 
^(6:20-23), when it was entirely burned, and none 
allowed to be eaten. 

Every meat offering was accompanied by a drink 
offering of wine ; but the law contains no regula¬ 
tion as to the mode in which it was to be presented 
or how the wine was to be disposed of. 

6. Heave and Wave Offering, so called 
from a special ceremony connected with their 
presentation. 

(1) Heave offering (Heb. STJ'I'iri ter-oo- 
-maw ', raised). Everything which the Israelites 
voluntarily (Exod. 25:2, sq.; 35:24; 36:3), or in 
•compliance with a legal prescription (Exod. 30:15; 
Lev. 7:14; Num. 15:19, sq.; 18:27, sq.; 31:29, 
sq.), took and separated from- what belonged to 
them, and presented (Exod. 29:28; Num. 18:8, 
■sq.; 5:9) to Jehovah, not as a sacrifice, but as an 
offering (Isa. 40:20) by way of contribution for 
religious purposes, such as the erection and up¬ 
holding of the sanctuary (Exod. 25:2, sq.; 30:13, 
'eq.; 35:5, sq., 21, 24 ; 36:3, 6 ; Ezra 8:25, etc.), or 
for the maintenance of the priests. 

Those portions of the offerings which were waved 
Tvere also regarded as gifts to Jehovah, which he 
was understood to hand over to the priests; every 
Tieave offering could likewise be regarded as a 
wave offering. The heave offerings could only be 
used by the priests and their children (Num. 18: 
19; Lev. 22:10). 

(2) Wave offerings (Heb. ten-oo-faw*, 

undulation). These offerings were so called be¬ 
cause of the manner of their presentation. The 
■offering was placed upon the hands of the offerer, 
-and, after putting his hands under those of the 
■ offerer, the priest moved the whole backward and 
forward, constituting a horizontal movement. The 
rabbinical suggestion, that there was a distinct 
rite of “heaving,” besides that of “waving,” 
^seems to rest on a misunderstanding of such pas¬ 
sages as Lev. 2:2, 9; 7:32; 10:15, etc. Some 
think that “ heaving ” applies to an upward move¬ 
ment, as well as the horizontal, but there is little 
: ground for this opinion. 

The following were the offerings to be wared 
before the Lord—the breast of a private thank 
offering (Lev. 7:30); the fat, breast, and shoulder 
of the thank offerings at the consecration of the 
priests, the so-called consecration of offerings 
'(Exod. 29:22-26; Lev. 8:25-29); the firstling 
wheaf offered on the second day of the passover 


(Lev. 23:11); the two lambs as a thank offering 
at the Feast of Pentecost (23:20); the lamb and 
the log of oil as a trespass offering for the puri¬ 
fication of the leper (14:12); the thank offering of 
the Nazarite (Num. 6:20); the jealousy offering 
(Num. 5:25). 

7. Heifer, The Hed. The medium appointed 
for the purification of such as might be rendered 
unclean by contact with the dead was composed of 
running water and the ashes of the “red heifer” 
(Num. 19:1, sq.). The ashes were prepared as 
follows: A heifer, without blemish, and which had 
never been yoked, was slaughtered outside the 
camp, Eleazar (the son and successor of the high 
priest) dipping his finger in the blood and sprin¬ 
kling it seven times toward the sanctuary. Then 
the heifer, along with the skin, flesh, blood, and 
dung, was burned in the presence of the priest, 
who at the same time took the cedar wood, hys¬ 
sop, and scarlet wool, and cast them into the 
flames. A man free from defilement gathered the 
ashes, and carried them to a clean place outside 
the camp, where they were stored for use as oc¬ 
casion might require. All persons connected with 
the ceremony were rendered unclean till evening. 

The purifying medium was applied as follows: 
A man, who was himself free from defilement, 
took some of the ashes, put them in a vessel, and 
poured some fresh running water over them. 
Dipping a bunch of hyssop into the mixture, he 
sprinkled it upon the person to be purified on the 
third and seventh day. In like manner the tent 
in which the corpse had lain and the furniture 
were all sprinkled with the same water. 

The red heifer is called a sin offering (Num. 19: 
9, 17); and as death is the result of sin, it fol¬ 
lowed that the removal of the defilement of death 
would naturally call for a sin offering. The color, 
condition, and sex of the victim represent a full, 
fresh, and vigorous life; and possessing this, the 
animal, as a sin offering, was perfectly adapted to 
the purpose of bearing the guilt of the sins of the 
congregation that were imputed to it, as well as 
of vicariously suffering death as the wages of sin. 
The heifer was burned outside the camp byway of 
exhibiting the necessary fruit and consequence of 
sin. 

Offerings Prescribed by the Mosaic Ritual. 

Having treated of Sacrifice in its general sense, 
of the Mosaic Sacrifices, and the general Sacrificial 
Offerings—with their meaning, material, occasion, 
and ritual—we desire to aid the reader still more. 
For this purpose we have grouped the materials of 
the sacrificial offerings, which were prescribed by 
the law for regular occasions. Thus one will be 
able to see at a glance what offerings were pre¬ 
sented daily, on the Sab bath, and at various f es tivals. 

Daily (Num. 28:3-8). 

The daily sacrifice was offered morning and 
evening, each consisting of a yearling lamb, for a 
burnt offering; a tenth deal of flour, for a meat 
offering; one fourth hin wine, for a drink offering. 

Sabbath (Num. 28:9, 10; Lev. 24:8). 

The daily offerings (see above); and two yearling 
lambs, for a burnt offering; two tenth deals of 
flour, mingled with oil, for a meat offering; one 
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half hin wine, for a drink offering; twelve fresh 
loaves of showbread. 

Few Moon (Num. 28:11-15). 

The daily offerings; and two young bullocks, one 
ram, seven lambs, for burnt offering; flour min¬ 
gled with oil, three tenth deals for each bullock, 
two tenth deals for the ram, one tenth deal for 
each lamb; drink offering. 

Feast of Trumpets , or seventh New Moon (Num. 

29:1-6). 

The daily and new moon offerings; and one 
bullock, one ram, seven yearling lambs, for burnt 
offering; flour mingled with oil; three tenth deals 
for the bullock, two tenth deals for the ram, one 
tenth deal for each lamb, for meat offering; one 
kid of the goats, for sin offering ; drink offerings. 


Feast of Tabernacles (Num. 29:13, sq.). 
The daily offerings; and, 


Day. 

Bullocks, 

Rams. 

Lambs. 

Goats . 

First. 

13 

2 

14 

1 

Second. 

12 

2 

14 

1 

Third. 

11 

2 

14 

1 

Fourth.. 

10 

% 

14 

1 

Fifth.. 

9 

2 

14 

1 

Sixth . 

8 

a 

14 

1 

Seventh. 

7 

2 

14 

1 

Total seven days..» 

70 

14 

98 

7 

Eighth day. 

1 

1 

7 

1 


Passover (Exod. 12:1, sq.). 

The daily offerings; and a kid (lamb or goat, 
Exod. 12:5) was selected on the tenth of Abib, 
slain on the fourteenth, and its blood sprinkled on 
the doorposts and lintels. 

Unleavened Bread (Num. 28:17-24). 

The daily offerings ; and one goat, for sin offer¬ 
ing ; two young bullocks, one ram, and seven 
yearling lambs, burnt offering; flour mingled with 
oil, three tenth deals for each bullock, two tenth 
deals for the ram, one tenth deal for each lamb, 
meat offering. The above offerings were for each 
day of the feast (fifteenth to twenty-first Abib). 
On the second day of the feast (sixteenth Abib) 
the first sheaf of the new harvest (barley) was 
offered by waving, not burning. With this sheaf 
was offered a male yearling lamb, for a burnt offer¬ 
ing ; two tenth deals flour and oil, for meat offer¬ 
ing ; one fourth hin wine, for drink offering. 

Pentecost (Feast of Weeks) (Num. 28:27-31 ; Lev. 

23:16-20). 

The daily offerings; and a kid of the goats, for a 
sin offering; two young bullocks, one ram, seven 
yearling Iambs, for burnt offering; three tenth 
deals flour and oil for each bullock, two tenth 
deals for the ram, one tenth deal for each lamb, 
meat offering: one half hin of wine for the bul¬ 
lock, one third hin of wine for the ram, one fourth 
hiu of v.dno for each Iamb, drink offering. After 
the above was presented the new meat offering, viz., 
“ two wave loaves,” made of two tenth deals wheat 
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The bullocks, rams, and lambs together made 4 
the burnt offerings, while the ram was for a sin. 
offering. Each bullock, ram, and lamb was accom¬ 
panied by its prescribed meat and drink offering,, 
the formula for which was: 

Meat offering. Three tenth deals flour for a 
bullock, two tenth deals for a ram, one tenth deal 
for a lamb; the flour in each case to be mingled 
with oil. 

Drink offering. One half Inn wine for a bul¬ 
lock, one third hin wine for a ram, one fourth him 
wine for a lamb. 

SACRILEGE (Gr. lepoav/ lew, hee-er-os-ool- 
eh'-o), the robbing of a temple. In Rom. 2:22, 
“Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit 
sacrilege?” R. Y. “rob temples.” The meaning 
is, “thou who abhorrest idols and their contami¬ 
nation dost yet not hesitate to plunder their 
shrines.” In Acts 19:37 we have the noun form, 

“ robbers of churches.” The crime under the term 
“profane” (q, v.) is frequently alluded to. 

SAD. See Glossary. 

SADDLE. 1. Mcr-kawb'(lleb. cover-, 

ing } Lev. 15:9), a saddle^or, more correctly, a seat^r 
as in a palanquin. 

2. “To saddle,” khaw-bash' (Ileb. to- 

wrap f-rr*dy\ to gb'd about, i. e. 7 to tighten the 
girths of an animal (Gen. 22:3 ; Num. 22:21 ; Judg. 
19:10; 2 Sam. 16:3, etc.). 

The saddle in principle, i. e., some covering to- 
protect the animal’s back from being chafed, was 
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seven yearling lambs, one young bullock, and two 
rmns, fuL- burnt offering, with the prescribed 
meat and drink offerings ; a he-goat, for a sin 
offering; two yearling lambs, for a peace offering. 

Day of Atonement ( Lev. 16:3; Num. 29:7-11). 

The daily offerings; and a bullock for a sin 
offering, and a ram for a burnt offering, for the 
priesthood; two goats for a sin offering, and a 
ram for a burnt offering, for the people; followed 
by one young bullock, one ram, seven lambs, for 
burnt offering; flour mingled with oil, three 
tenth deals for bullock, two tenth deals for 
ram, and one tenth deal for each lamb, meat 
offering; one half hin wine for bullock, one third 
hin wine for ram, and one quarter hin wine for 
each lamb, drink offering. 


erly so called, was in all probability invented by j 
the Persians. 

SAD'DUCEE, a member of one of the re¬ 
ligious parties which existed among the Jews in 
the days of our Lord, the others being the Es- 
senes and the Pharisees. 

1. Name. The Hebrew word by which they* 
were called is tsad-doo-Jceem*; Gr. 2nrldou- 

miog , sad-doo-hah'-yos (Matt. 3:7 ; 16:1, 6, 11, 12 ; 
22:23, 34; Mark 12:18; Luke 20:27; Acts 4:1; 
5:17; 23:6-8). The ordinary Jewish statement is 
that the Sadducees were named from a certain 
Zadok, a disciple of Antigonus of Soclio, who is 
mentioned in the Mishna as having received the- 
oral law from Simon the Just. Epiphanius states- 
that the Sadducees called themselves such from 
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Heb. tseh'-dek, righteousness, “ and that there 

was anciently a Zadok among the priests, but that 
they did not continue in the doctrines of their 
chief.” Edersheim suggests {Life of Jesus, i, 324) 
“that the linguistic difficulty in the change of 
the sound i into u—Tsaddiqim into Tsadduqim, 
may have resulted, not grammatically, but by popu¬ 
lar witticism. Some wit may have suggested: 
Head not Tsaddiqim, the ‘righteous/ but Tsad¬ 
duqim (from Tsad-u, ’HIS), ‘ desolation/ ‘ destruc¬ 
tion.’ Whether or not this suggestion approves 
itself to critics, the derivation of Sadducees from 
Tsaddiqim is certainly that which offers most 
probability.” 

2. Aristocratic. We gain but a distorted 

image of the Sadducees if we only look at the 
points of differences between them and the Phari¬ 
sees. Still, each party had its strong character¬ 
istic, that of the Pharisees being a rigid legalism , 
while the Sadducees were aristocratic. Josephus 
repeatedly designates them as such: “ They only 
gain the well-to-do; they have not the people on 
their side” (Ant., xiii, 10, 6). “This doctrine has 
reached few individuals, but these are of the first 
consideration ” (Ant., xviii, 1, 4). What Josephus 
really means is that the Sadducees were the aris¬ 
tocrats, the wealthy (tvKopot), the persons of mnk 
{TTftCiroi rah; t. e., from the pvksthcod. 

The New Testament (Acts 5:17) and Josephus 
(Ant., xx, 9, 1) testify that the high-priestly 
families belonged to the Sadducean party. The 
Sadduceans were not, however, merely the priestly 
party, but aristocratic priests. 

3. Tenets. (1) The law. The Sadducees ac¬ 
knowledged only the written law as binding, and 
rejected the entire traditionary interpretation and 
further development of the law during the cen¬ 
turies by the scribes. Thus Josephus writes 
(Ant., xiii, 10, 6): “The Sadducees say, only what 
is written is to be esteemed as legal, . . . what 
has come down from tradition of the fathers need 
not be observed.” While they rejected the tra¬ 
dition of the elders, they did not, as some of the 
fathers supposed, reject the prophets. 

(2) In legal matters the Sadducees were, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus (Ant., xx, 9, 1), “very rigid in 
judging olfcndci’S above all the rest of the Jews,” 
while the Pharisees were much milder and more 
merciful. This may be connected with the fact 
that the Sadducees strictly adhered to the letter 
of iho law, while Lhe Pharisees sought in mitigate 
Us severity by interpretation, although the latter 
in some instances were the more severe, “They 
saw [u the tradition of the elders aa excess of 
legal strictness which they refused to have Imposed 
upon them, while the advanced religious views 
were, on the one hand, superfluous to their worldly- 
iniudedness, and on the other, inadmissible by 
l heir higher culture and enlightenment ” (Sohiircr, 
Jewish People, tliv. ii, rol. i, ]>* 41), Respecting 
legal matters, the Sadducees held: (a) That the 
lev irate lam was obligatory only when marriage 
was not consummated, L e., when a woman’s be* 
trallied husband died without cuhubhutmg with 
her, then bis surviving brother could perform the 
duty of fcvir without committing incest, as she 
was still a virgin. This restriction of the levircito 


law on the part of the Sadducees imparts addi¬ 
tional force to the incident recorded in Matt. 
22:23, etc.; Mark 12:18; Luke 20:27, etc. Ac¬ 
cording to the understanding of the Sadducees, 
the marriage would have been consummated only 
between the woman and the seventh brother; 
while the Pharisees would have made them all 
cohabit with the woman. The Sadducees would 
say, only the last brother could be her husband, 
but according to the Pharisaic practice, she would 
have been the real wife of them all. ( b) The cere¬ 
mony of taking off the shoe (Deut. 25:9) was under¬ 
stood literally by the Sadducees, who insisted that 
the rejected widow should spit into the man’s face, 
while the Pharisees' held that spitting before him 
face met nil the requirements of the case, (c) The 
right of retaliation. With the same conservatism 
and rigor the Sadducees insisted upon the literal 
carrying out of the law, “eye for eye,” etc. (Exod. 
21:23, etc.), while the Pharisees, with a due re¬ 
gard for the interests of the people, maintained 
that pecuniary compensation was sufficient, (d) The' 
Sadducees insisted that false witnesses should be 
put to death only when the accused had been exe¬ 
cuted in consequence of their false testimony 
(Deut. 19:19-21), while the Pharisees required that 
this should take place so soon as sentence had 
been passed. In this case the Pharisees were the 
more severe, (e) The Sadducees required com¬ 
pensation, not only if an ox or an ass (Exod. 21:32, 
35, sq.), but also if a manservant or a maidserv¬ 
ant had injured anyone, arguing that the master 
is far more answerable for him than his cattle, as 
he is to watch over his moral conduct. The Phari¬ 
sees denied this, submitting that the slave was a 
responsible creature, and that, if the master be 
held responsible for his conduct, a dissatisfied 
slave might, out of spite, commit ravages in order 
to make his master pay. ( f) The law of inherit¬ 
ance formed another distinctive feature of the 
Sadducees. They maintained that when a son, being 
heir presumptive, and having sisters, died, leaving 
a daughter, that the daughter is not to receive all 
the property, but that the sisters of the deceased are 
to have an equal share with the daughter, urging 
that the daughter is only second degree, while the 
sisters are the first degree. The Pharisees, on the 
contrary, maintained that the deceased brother’s 
daughter is the rightful and sole heir, inasmuch 
as she is the descendant of the male heir, whose 
simple existence disinherited his sisters. 

(3) Ritual, Respecting questions of ritual, a. 
difference can only so far be spoken of that the 
Sadducees did not regard as binding Pharisaic 
decrees with respect, e. g., to clean and unclean. 
They derided their Pharisaic opponents on account 
of the oddities and inconsistencies into which 
their laws of cleanness brought them. But they 
did not renounce the principle of Levitical un¬ 
cleanness in itself, for they demanded a higher 
degree of cleanness for the priest who burned the 
red heifer (q. v.) than did the Pharisees. They 
differed somewhat from the Pharisees regarding 
the festival laws, but the only difference of im¬ 
portance is that the Sadducees did not acknowl¬ 
edge as binding the confused mass of Pharisaic 
enactments. 

In short, “ the difference in principle between 
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the two parties is confined, on the whole, to this 
general rejection of Pharisaic tradition by the 
Sadducees. All other differences were such as 
would naturally result from the one party not ac¬ 
cepting the other’s exegetieal tradition. The Sad- 
ducee theoretically agreed with Pharisaic tradition 
in some, perhaps many, particulars—he only denied 
its obligation , and reserved the right of private 
opinion ” (Schurer, div. ii, vol. ii, p. 38). 

(4) Doctrinal. (a) The Sadducees refused to 
believe in a resurrection of the body and retri¬ 
bution in a future life, or in any personal contin¬ 
uity of the individual (Matt. 22;23; Mark 12:18; 
Luke 20:27; Josephus, Wars, ii, 18, 14). The 
-Jews “would not consider themselves bound to 
-accept any doctrine as an ai'tiele of faith, unless 
it had been proclaimed by Moses, their great law¬ 
giver ; ” “ and it is certain that in the written law 
of the Pentateuch there is a total absence of any 
assertion by Moses of the resurrection of the 
dead. This fact is presented to Christians in a 
striking manner by the well-known words of 
the Pentateuch which are quoted by Christ 
in argument with the Sadducees on this subject 
(Exod. 3:6; Mark 12:26, 27; Matt. 22:31, 32; 
Luke 20:37). It cannot be doubted that in such 
a case Christ would quote to his powerful adver¬ 
saries the most cogent text in the law; and yet 
the text actually quoted does not do more than 
suggest an inference on this great doctrine. It is 
true that in other parts of the Old Testament 
there are individual passages which express a be¬ 
lief in a resurrection, such as in Isa. 26:19; Dan. 
12:2 ; Job 19;2G; and in some of the Psalms; 
and it may at first sight be a subject of surprise 
that the Sadducees were not convinced bj 1, the au¬ 
thority of those passages. But although the Sad¬ 
ducees regarded the books which contained these 
passages as sacred, it is more than doubtful 
whether any of the Jews regarded them as sacred 
in precisely the same sense as the written law. 
Hence, scarcely any Jew would have felt under the 
necessity of believing man’s resurrection, “ unless 
the doctrine had been proclaimed by Moses; and 
as the Sadducees disbelieved the transmission of 
any oral law by Moses, the striking absence of 
that doctrine from the written law freed them 
from the necessity of accepting the doctrine as 
divine ” (Smith, Bib. Diet ., s. y.). 

(i b ) According to Acts 23:8, the Sadducees de¬ 
nied that there was “angel or spirit,” i.e., independ¬ 
ent, flniritiinl realities fieri Tn tl-iia note. 

gory of spirits, denied by them, belonged also the 
Spit its of the departed ; for they held the soul to 
be a refined matter, which perished with the body 
(Josephus, Ant., xviii, 1, 4; Wars, ii, 8,14). The 
two principal explanations which have been sug¬ 
gested as to the belief of the Sadducees upon this 
point are, either they regarded the angels of the 
Old Testament as transitory unsubstantial repre¬ 
sentations of Jehovah, or that they disbelieved 
merely the angelical system which was developed 
among the Jews after the captivity. 

(c) Free will and predestination. If we may 
believe Josephus, the Sadducees, in dissenting 
from the fantastical, imaginary development of 
Judaism, came to lay great stress upon human 
.freedom. With a strong insistence upon personal 


liberty there came a decrease of the religious 
motive. They insisted that man was placed at his 
own disposal, and rejected the thought that a di¬ 
vine cooperation takes place in human actions as 
such. The real difference between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees seems to have amounted to this 
—that the former accentuated God’s preordina¬ 
tion, the latter man’s free will; and that, while 
the Pharisees admitted only a partial influence of 
the human element on what happened, or the co¬ 
operation of the human with the divine, the Sad¬ 
ducees denied all absolute preordination, and made 
man's choice of evil or good to depend entirely 
on the exercise of free will and self-determination. 

The Pharisees accentuated the divine to the 
verge of fatalism, and insisted upon absolute 
and unalterable preordination of every event in 
its minutest detail. We can well understand how 
the Sadducees would oppose notions like these, 
and all such coarse expressions of fatalism. 
Neither the New Testament nor rabbinic writings 
bring the charge of the denial of God’s prevision 
against the Sadducees. 

4. History. Dr. Milligan (Imp. Bib. Did.) says 
of the party of Sadducees: “Its origin, like that 
of the Pharisees, is ill all probability to be sought 
in that remarkable period of Jewish history which 
is embraced between the restoration of Israel to 
its own land, or rather between the cessation of 
prophecy after that event, and the Christian era. 
No traces of Sadduceeism are to be found in Is¬ 
rael previous to the captivity. ... In the pres¬ 
ence of the divinely inspired prophet of Jehovah, 
the representative of the theocracy in its noblest 
form and most glorious anticipations, no tendency 
like that of the Sadducees, so denationalized, so 
cold, so skeptical, and so worldly, could have 
taken root. The very nature of the case, there¬ 
fore, requires us to seek its origin at a more recent 
date, and naturally carries us to that strange 
period of both outward and inward confusion 
through which, after the death of Alexander the 
Great, Palestine had to pass.” In this Greek 
period political interests were combined with 
Greek culture; and. to effect anything in the po¬ 
litical world one must of necessity have stood on 
n innre nr less friendly footing with Hellenism Tn 
the higher ranks of the priesthood Hellenism gained 
ground, while, in the same proportion, it wag 
alienated from the Jewish religious interest. This 
tendency received a check in the rising of the 
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and strengthened. It was then that the rigidly 
legal party of the " Chasiuees " gained more and 
more influence. And therewith their pretensions 
also increased. Those only were to be acknowl¬ 
edged as true Israelites who observed the law ac¬ 
cording to the full strictness of the interpretations 
given to it by the scribes. This made the aristo¬ 
cratic party the more strenuous in their opposition, 
and there resulted a firmer consolidation of par¬ 
ties, the “Chasidees” becoming “ Pharisees,” and 
the aristocratic party being called “Sadducees” 
by their opponents. 

“ Under the earlier Maccabees (Judas, Jonathan, 
and Simon) this ‘ Zadokite ’ aristocracy was neces¬ 
sarily in the background. The ancient, high- 
priestly family, which, at least in some of its mem- 
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hers, represented the extreme philo-Hellenistic 
•standpoint, was supplanted. The high priestly 
■office remained for a time unoccupied. In the 
year 152 Jonathan was appointed high priest, and 
thus was founded the new high-priestly dynasty of 
the Asmonaeans, whose whole past compelled them 
at first to support the rigidly legal parly. Never¬ 
theless there was not in the times of the first 
AsmoJVJeaus (Jonathan, Simon) an entire with¬ 
drawal of the Sadducees from the scene. The 
Asmonaeans had to come to some kind of under¬ 
standing with it, and to yield to it at least a por¬ 
tion of seats in the ‘ GerusiaJ Things remained 
in this position till the time of John Hyrcanus, 
when the Sadducees again became the really ruling 
party, John Hyrcanus, Aristobulus I, and Alex¬ 
ander Jannaeus becoming their followers. The 
reaction under Alexandra brought the Pharisees 
back to power. Their political supremacy was, 
however, of no long duration. Greatly as the 
■spiritual power of the Pharisees had increased, 
the Sadducean aristocracy was able to keep at the 
helm in politics. The price at which the Sadducees 
had to secure themselves power at this later 
period was indeed a high one, for they were 
■obliged in their official actions actually to accom¬ 
modate themselves to Pharisaic views. With the 
fall of the Jewish state the Sadducees altogether 
•disappear from history. Their strong point was 
politics. When deprived of this their last hour 
had struck. While the Pharisaic party only gained 
more strength, only obtained more absolute rule 
over the Jewish people in consequence of the col¬ 
lapse of political affairs, the very ground on 
which they stood was cut away from the Saddu- 
•cees. Hence it is not to be wondered that Jewish 
scholars soon no longer know who the Sadducees 
Teally were ” (Schiirer, Jewish People , div. ii, vol. i, 
p. 41, sq.; see Jahn, Bib . Arch. ; Keil, Bib. Arch.). 

SA'DOC (Gr. sad-oke / ), an ancestor of 

Jesus (Matt. 1:14; Hebrew form Zadok). 

SAFFRON. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

SAIL, the incorrect rendering of the Heb. 
£5, nace( Isa. 33:23; Ezek. 27:7), usually a standard, 
or flagstaff; and in the passages cited a flag of a 
ship. In Acts 27:17 it represents the Gr. okevoq, 
■skyoo'-os, and seems to be used specially and col¬ 
lectively of the sails and ropes of a ship (q. v.). 
SAILOR. See Ship. 

SAINT, a person eminent for piety and virtue; 
a consecrated or sanctified person. 

1. Khaw-seed' (Heb. TOn, pious , just, godly), 
used of pious Israelites, and so of the godly in 
general (1 Sam. 2:9; 2 Chron. 6:41; Psa. 30:4; 
31:23; 37:28; 50:5; 52:9; 79:2; 85:8; 97:10; 
116:15; 132:9,16; 145:10; 148:14; 149:1,6, 9). 

2. Kaw-doshe ' (Heb. Hag'-ee-os (Gr.aytof, 

pure, clean). Applied to persons consecrated to 
God’s service: (a) The priests (Psa. 106:16 ; comp. 
Exod. 28:41; 29:1 ; Lev. 21:6 ; 1 Sam. 7:1; 1 Pet. 
2:5); (b) the firstborn (Exod. 13:2, A. V. “sanc¬ 
tify;” 1 Pet. 2:5, “ holy ”); (c) the pious Israelites 
(Psa. 16:3; 34:9; 89:5, 7); (d) “saints of the 
Most High” (Dan. 7:18, 21, 25, 27), the New Tes¬ 
tament Israel of God, i. e., the congregation of the 
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new covenant, consisting of Israel and the faithful 
of all nations ; (e) the angels (Deut. 33:3); Chris- 
Christians (Acts 9:13, 14, 32, 41; Rom. 1:7; 8:27). 

It is recorded in Matthew’s account of the cruci¬ 
fixion that “ many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose, and came out of the graves after his resur¬ 
rection ” (27:52, 53). These sleeping saints were 
probably holy persons, whether Jews (as Simeon), 
or such as had lately died in the faith of Christ. 
They must have been persons recently deceased, 
or they would not have likely been recognized by 
those who saw them. The purpose of their resur¬ 
rection is, with most probability, supposed to have 
been to show that the power of the grave was de¬ 
stroyed, by life and immortality being brought to 
light in the Gospel; and thus a pledge given of 
the general resurrection. As to the time —that 
will depend on whether the phrase “ after his 
resurrection ” be taken with the preceding or the 
following words, on which interpreters have always 
differed. See Glossary. 

SA'LA (Greek form of Salah), the patriarch 
Salah, the father of Eber (Luke 3:35). 

SA'LAH (Heb. ribtjj shell'-lakh, missile , jave¬ 
lin ), one of the patriarchs, and only named son of 
Arphaxad (Gen. 10:24; 11:12-15; 1 Chron. 1:18, 
24). In the last two references lie is called Shelah. 
At thirty years of age he became the father of 
Eber, and lived to be four hundred and thirty- 
three years okl. 

SAL'AMIS (Gr. I,aXaptg, sal-am-ece / ), a city 
at the east extremity of the island of Cyprus, and 
the first place visited by Paul and Barnabas after 
leaving the mainland at Seleucia (Acts 13:5). 
From the use of “ synagogues ” in the plural it 
may be inferred that there were many Jews in the 
city. And it is very probable from them came 
some of those early Cypriote Christians mentioned 
in Acts 11:19, 20. 

SALA'THIEL (Heb. sheh-al-lee- 

ale ' I have asked God), son of Jechonias, king of 
Judah, and father of Zorobabel, according to Matt. 
1:12; but son of Neri and father of Zorobabel, 
according to Luke 3:27; while the genealogy in 
1 Chron. 3:17-19 leaves it doubtful whether he is 
the son of Assir or Jechonias. Upon the incontro¬ 
vertible principle that no genealogy would assign 
to the true son and heir of a king any inferior and 
private parentage, whereas, on the contrary, the 
son of a private person would naturally be placed 
in the royal pedigree on his becoming the rightful 
heir to the throne, we may assert, with the utmost 
confidence, that St. Luke gives us the true state 
of the case when he informs us that Salathiel was 
the son of Neri, and a descendant of Nathan, the 
son of David. And from his insertion in the royal 
pedigree, both in 1 Chronicles and St. Matthew’s 
gospel, after the childless Jechonias, we infer, 
with no less confidence, that, on the failure of 
Solomon’s line, he was next heir to the throne of 
David. Keil (Com., in loc.) supposes that Assir 
may have left only a daughter, who married a 
man belonging to a family of her paternal tribe, 
viz., Neri, and that from this marriage sprang 
Salathiel. Coming into the inheritance of his 
maternal grandfather, he would be legally regarded 
as UU legitimate son. The A, V, has Salathiel in 
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1 Chron. 3:17, but everywhere else in the Old 
Testament Shealtiel (q. v.). 

SAL'CAH (Heb. sal-kaw', wandering ), 

a city of Bashan, named in the early records of 
Israel (Deut. 3:10; 13:11), and apparently one of 
the capitals of Og’s kingdom (12:5), From 1 Chron. 
5:11 it would seem that Salcah was upon the east¬ 
ern confines of both Manasseli and Gad. Salcah 
is probably identical with Sulkhad (Szalchat or 
Szarchad ), about six hours east of Bozrah, south of 
Jebel Hauran, a town with eight hundred houses, 
but uninhabited. 

SAI/CHAH (Deut. 3:10). See Salcah. 

S A'LEM (Heb. tibia, shaw-lame ', peaceful), the 
name of a place, mentioned in connection with 
Melchizedek as its king (Gen. 14:18; Heb. 7:1, 2). 
It is doubtless the name of Jerusalem (Psa. 76:2). 
“Shalam” is enumerated by Rameses II among 
his conquests in Canaan, by the side of Merom 
and Beth-anath, Gaza and Carmel, and must be 
identified with Jerusalem (q. v.) (Sayce, High. 
Crit.j p. 295). 

SA'LIM (Gr. 'Zaletfi, sal-ime ' peaceful ), the 
place west of the Jordan where John was bap¬ 
tizing (John 3:23), probably the Shalem mentioned 
in Gen. 33:18, and about seven miles south of ^Enon. 

SAL'LAI (Heb. sal-lah'ee , weighed). 

1. A leading Benjamite who, with nine hundred 
and twenty-eight of his tribesmen, settled in Je¬ 
rusalem on the return from the captivity (Neh. 
11:8), B. C. 445. 

2. One of the chiefs of the priests who returned 
to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Neh. 12:20), B. C, 
about 536. In v. 7 he is called Sallu. 

SAL'LTL the name of two Hebrews, spelled 
differently in the original. 

1. Sal-loo f (Ileb. N t lTD i weighed), a son of Me- 

shullam, a Benjamite dwelling in Jerusalem after 
the captivity (Neh. 11:7 ; 1 Chron. 9:7), B. C. about 
445. - - 

2. Sal-loo' (Heb. ibol weighed ), another form 
(Neh. 12:7) of the name Sallai, No. 2 (q. v.). 

OAT nut A /TT .l. _7_. / j1. • . \ 

MAH IUAA * *' —' — ? ? uwuwftyj* 

1. Another form (1 Chron. 2:11) for Salmon 

(q. v.). 

2. The second named of the sons of Caleb, and 
father (founder) of Bethlehem (1 Chron. 2:51), and 
of the JNetophafchites (v. 54), B. C. probably about 
1210 . 

SAX/MON (Heb. sal-mone% clothing ), 

the son of Nash on, and ancestor of Boaz (Ruth 
4:20:21; 1 Chron. 2:11, Salma; Matt. 1:4, 5 ; Luke 
3:32), B. C. before 1070. 

SALO'MK (Or. 'ZalLpg, ml-o^mag, peaceful), 

1. The daughter of Heredias by her first, hus¬ 
band, Herod Philip (Josephus, Ant., xviii, 5, 4). 
She is the “daughter of Herodias,” mentioned in 
Matt. 14:6, as dancing before Herod Antipas, and 
securing, at her mother’s instigation, the death of 
John the Baptist. To do honor to the day and to 
the company Salome broke through the ruleof strict 
seclusion from the other sex, and condescended, 
though a princess and the daughter of kings, to 


dance before Antipas and his guests. “Tin? 
dancing then in vogue both in Rome and the 
provinces, from its popularity under Augustus, 
was very like that of our modem ballet. The 
dancer did not speak, but acted some storv by 
gestures, movements, and attitudes, to the sound 
of music. Masks were used in all cases to conceal 
the features, but all other parts of the body,espe¬ 
cially the hands and arms, were called into fiction, 
and u skillful pnntoimmist could express reelings, 
passions, and ants with surprising effect. The 
dress of the performer wag planned to show the 
beauty of the figure to the greatest advantage, 
though it varied with the characters represented 11 
(Gcikio, Life of Christ, p. 300). Salome was 
married hi the first place to Philip, to much of 
Trachonitis, her paternal uncle, who died childless; 
and, secondly, to her cousin Aristobulus, son of 
Herod, king of Chalcis, by whom she had three 
sons. 

2. The wife of Zebedee, as appears by a com¬ 
parison of Matt. 27:56, with Mark 15:40. Many 
modern critics are of the opinion that she was the 
sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, alluded to in 
John 19:25. Others make the expression “his 
mother’s sister ” refer to “ Mary, the wife of Cle- 
ophns," immediately following. We can hardly 
regard the point as settled, though the weight of 
modern criticism is decidedly In favor of the for¬ 
mer view. The only events recorded of Salome 
are that she preferred a request on behalf of her 
two mis for scats of honor in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. 20:20), that she attended at the 
crucifixion of Jesus (Mark 15:40), and that she 
visited his sepulcher (16:1). She is mentioned by 
name only on the two Inter occasions, 

SALT.—Uses. Not only did the Hebrews 
make general use of salt In the food both of man 
(Job 0:0) and beast (Isa, 30:24), but they used it 
hi their religious services as an accompaniment to 
the various offerings presented on the altar (Lev. 
2:13, “every oblation of thy meat offering shall 
thou season with salt”). The salt of the sacrifice 
is called “the salt of the covenant of thy God,” 
bcenusu in cormmm life salt was the symbol of 
covenant. The meaning which the salt, with its 
puwtjL- lu strengthen food and preserve it from 
putrefaction and corruption, imparted to the sac¬ 
rifice was the unbending truthfulness of that self- 
surrender to the Lord embodied in the sacrifice, 
by which all impurity am! hypocrisy were repelled. 
In audition lu iiic uses ol salt already speemed, 
the inferior sorts were applied as a manure to the 
soil, or to hasten the decomposition of dung (Matt. 
5:13; Luke 14:35). Too large an admixture, 
however, was hold to produce sterility; md hence 
also arose the custom of sowing with salt the 
foundations of a destroyed city (Judg. 9:45), as a 
token of its irretrievable ruin. See Mineral 
Kingdom. 

Figurative. As one of the most essential 
articles of food, salt symbolized hospitality (see 
Covenant of Salt). Of the ministry of good men, 
as opposing the spiritual corruption of sinners 
(Mutt. 5:13); of grace in the heart (Mark 9:50); 
of wisdom or good sense in speech (Col. 4:6); 
graceless professors as suit without savor (Matt. 
5:13 ; Mark 9:50); from the belief that salt would, 
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gsjtj&iQmire in the air, lose its virtue; pits of salt 
w'bb a figure of desolation (ZepU.2:9); “salted 
with fire ” (Mark 9:49); refers 10 the purification 
■of the good, and punishment of sinners. 

SALT, CITY OF (Heb. tlbm t?, eer ham- 
me//-lakh ),acitv in the wilderness of Judali (Josh. 
15:62), probably at the southwestern extremity of 
the Dead Sea, where some of the hills are of pure 
salt, heueo its lining. Dr. Robinson (Bib. lies., ii, 
109) thinks that it luy near the plain at the south 
end of the Dead Sgtq which he would identify with 
the Salt, Valley of (q. v.). 

SALTWORT. See Vegetable Kingdom, 
SALT, COVENANT OF. See Covenant of 
Salt. SALT SEA. See Dead Sea. 

SALT, VALLEY OF (Heb. ribn to?, gah'ee 
:me/i / -/ftM),anarae employed five times in Scripture. 
The ravine is on the border between Judah and 
Edom, south of the Dead Sea. It was the 
scene of several battles (2 Sam. 8:13 ; 2 Kings 
14:7; 1 Chron. 18:12; 2 Chron. 25:11). 

SA'LU (Heb. NTO, saw-loo\ weighed ), 
the father of Zimri, which latter was slain by 
Pliinehas for bringing a Midianitish woman 
into the camp of Israel (Num. 25:14), B. C. 
1170. 

SALUTATION (Heb. ^5?, baw-rak to 
kneel; D’feU?, shaw-lomewell } happy , to be 
friendly; Gr. aoTtacryog, as-pas-mos', a greet¬ 
ing ), the friendly greeting which in ancient, as 
in modern times, has been wont to take place 
when meeting or parting. Salutations may be 
■classed under two heads : 

1. Conversational. (1) The salutation 
At meeting consisted in early times of various 
expressions of blessing, such as “God be 
■gracious unto thee ” (Gen, 43:29); “ Blessed be 
thou of the Lord” (Ruth 3:10; 1 Sam. 15:13); 

“ The Lord be with you,” “ The Lord bless 
thee” (Ruth 2:4); “The blessing of the Lord 
be upon you; we bless you in the name of the 
Lord” (Psa. 129:8). Hence the term “bless” 
received the secondary sense of “salute.” The 
Hebrew term used in these instances ( shaw- 
lame') has no special reference to “peace,” 
us stated in the marginal translation, but 
to general well-being, and strictly answers to 
our “welfare.” (2) The salutation at parting 
consisted originally of a simple blessing (Gen. 
24:60 ; 28:1; 47:10 ; Josh. 22:6), but in later times 
the term xhaw-lome* was introduced here also in the 
form “ Go in peace,” or rather, “ Farewell ” 
<(l Sam. 1:17; 20:42; 2 Sam. 15:9), In modern 
times the ordinary mode of address current in the 
East resembles the Hebrew: Es-seldm aleykum , 
“Peace be on you,” mid the term “salam” has 
been introduced into our own language to describe 
the oriental salutation. Eastern salutations were 
-often complicated and tedious, taking up much of 
one’s time. Our Lord’s injunction “salute no 
man by the way ” (Luke 10:4) seems to mean that 
the apostles were to travel like men absorbed in 
■one supreme interest, which would not permit 
them to lose time in idle ceremonies. 

2. Epistolary. The epistolary salutations 


in the period subsequent to the Old Testament 
were framed on the model of the Latin style; the 
addition of the term “peace” may, however, be 
regarded aa a vestige of the old Hebrew form 
(2 Maot\ 1:1). The writer placed his own name 
first, mid then tlmt of the person whom he saluted ; 
it was only in special cases that this order was 
reversed (2 Macc. 1:1; 9:19 ; 1 Esdr. 6:7). A com¬ 
bination of the first and third persons in the terms 
of the salutation was not unfrequent (Gal. 1:1, 2‘, 
Philem. 1; 2 Pet. 1:1). A form of prayer for 
spiritual mercies was also used. The concluding 
salutation consisted occasionally of a translation 
of the Lat. vatete (Acts 15:20; 23:30), but more 
generally of the term a&rftfofiQi, “ 1 salute, T * or the 
cognate substantive, accompanied by a prayer for 
peace or grace. 

SALUTE. See Glossary. 

SALVATION, a term which stands for sev¬ 



Oriental Salutation. 


eral Hebrew and Greek words, the general idea 
being safety, deliverance, ease, soundness. In 
the Old Testament the term refers to various forms 
of deliverance, both temporal and spiritual. God 
delivers his people from their enemies and from 
the snares of the wicked (see Psa. 37:40; 59:2; 
106:4). He also saves by granting forgiveness 
of sins, answers to prayer, joy, and peace (79:9; 
69:13; 51:12, et al.). The Old Testament pt’ophe- 
cies center upon One who was to come as the 
bringer of salvation (see Messiah). 

In the New Testament salvation is regarded 
almost exclusively as from the power and do¬ 
minion of sin. And of this Jesus Christ is the 
author (see Matt. 1:21 ; Acts 4:12; Heb. 2:10; 5:9, 
et al.). It is freely offered to all men, but is con¬ 
ditioned upon repentance and faith in Christ (see 
John 3:16; Heb. 2:3, et al.). Salvation proceeds 
from the love of God, is based upon the atonement 
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wrought by Christ, is realized in forgiveness, re¬ 
generation, sanctification, and culminates in the 
resurrection and glorification of all true believers. 
See Atonement ; Forgiveness ; Regeneration ; 
Sanctification ; R^urkkctjon. —E. McC. 

SAMA'RIA, CITY OF (Heb. 71^2115, sho-mer- 
dne\ watch mountain ; Gr. Sa/iapeia, mm-ar'-i-ah ), 
an important place in central Palestine, noted 
as the capital of the northern kingdom, as giving 
name to the region about, and later to a schismatic 
sect. 

1. Geography. Samaria stood upon a hill 
about three hundred feet high, in a wide basin 
formed by the valley which runs from Shechem 
to the coast—the present Wady esh-Shafiv, or Par¬ 
ley Vale—and an incoming glen. Surrounded by 
mountains on three sides, Samaria 1ms a great 
view to the west. The brood vale is visible for eight 
miles, illeii ti low range of hills; and over them the 
sea, about twenty-three miles away. The moun¬ 
tains surrounding Samaria are terraced to the top, 
and planted with olives and figs, and sown in 
grain, in the midst of which appear a number of 
attractive villages. 

2. History. Samaria was purchased from its 
owner, Shemer, for two talents of silver, by Omri, 
king of Israel, who “ built a city on the hill, and 
called the name of the city which he built, after 
the name of the owner of the hill, Samaria” 
(1 Kings 16:24). From that time until the captiv¬ 
ity of the ten tribes—about two hundred years— 
it continued to be the capital. 

During nil ibis time it was the seat of idolatry 
(Ifefl. 9:9; Jev. *28:13, M ; Kzck. Amos 

6:1; Mic. 1:1). There AJmb built a temple to Dual 
(1 Kings 10:32, 33; comp. 2 Kings On 

tho other hand, it was the scone oF the ministry 
of the prophets Elijah and Eltsua (q. v.}. Jehu 
broke down the temple of Bnnl, but does not ap¬ 
pear to have otherwise injured the city (2 Kings 
lQ;IfMJ8) + Tho city wns twice 
besieged by the Syrians, in 
B. C. 863 ft Kings 20:1) and 
in B, 0. 850 (2 Kings 0:24- 
7:20); but on both occasions 
the siege was 'ineffectual, the 
latter time relief coming mb 
nieulouslv. It was taken hi 
13. O, 722 bv Shalmaneser {or 
rather by Ids successor, Sar- 
gon), king of Assyria (l 8:fl, 
anil the kingdom of the ten 
tribes destroyed. In 831 it 
yielded to Alexander the Great, 
who visited it on his way back from Egypt in 
order to punish the SimianLan murderers of me 
governor he Imd appointed over Ocele-Svria. 
Ptolemy Lagos deemed it dmigerous enough to 
have U dismantled before lie gave over Ccple- 
Syita io Antigen us ; mid, being rebuilt, it was 
again destroyed fifteen years later. It wit list noil 
a year's siege by John ’Hyrcanus, Uni Muecnbce, 
before being taken by him. ft was rebuilt by Ga- 
binius, the successor of Pompey. Augustus gave 
Samaria to Ilerod, who fortified and embellished 
it, and named it Sebnate, the Greek for Augusta. 

In the New Testament it is recorded (Acts 8:5) 


that. Philip the deacon 11 went down to the city of 
Samaria,” which more literally means “ into a city 
of the Samaritans" (Gr.eiy r^vV^JUv r//r Zauapnac). 
Stilt it is likely that the evangel is l would resort 
to the capital city. Thus ends the Bible history 
of Samaria. 

SAMA'RIA, REGION OF (Greek usually 
'Layapeia, sam-ar'-i-ah). This term includes all 
the tribes over which Jeroboam made himself 
king, whether east or west of Jordan. The ex¬ 
pression u cities of Samaria” (1 Kings 13:32) is 
used for the kingdom of the ten tribes, which did 
not receive this name till after the building of the 
city of Samaria as Lhe capital of the kingdom and 
the residence of the kings of Israel (16:24). It 
used elsewhere in the same sense; thus, by “Ephra¬ 
im and the inhabitants of Samaria "is meant Israel 
(Isa. 9:9-12). Israel, Ephraim, and Samaria are' 
equivalent terms in Hosea, who also calls the calf 
of Bethel “ thy calf, 0 Samaria H (Hos. In 

Amy* 8:9 the “ mountains of Samaria " are spoken 
of; and wc find the expression in Ezekiel (1U;53), 
the “ captivity of Samaria and her daughter." 
SAMARITANS (Hob. *ht>+mw'-o- 

neem'; Gr. hayapeirai, sam-ar-i'-tahee\ a name 
found in the Old Testament only in 2 Kings 17:29. 
It is customary to refer “ Samaritans ” in this pas¬ 
sage to the colonists brought by the king of 
Assyria in place of the deported Israelites ; but 
the text seems rather to mean that these colonists 
put their gods into the houses of the high places 
which the “Samaritans,”!, e., the former inhabit¬ 
ants of Samaria, had made for their own religious 
use. But the Samaritans of subsequent history 
and of the New Testament are the descendants of 
the colonists brought in by the king of Assyria. 
For a full discussion of the much-disputed ques¬ 
tions relating to the Samaritans we must refer to 
such works as Smith’s Bible Dictionary and Mc- 
Olintock and Strong’s Cyclopcedia. We can here 
only give what seem to us the soundest results. 

1. The Captor and ike Captivity, It was 
Shalmaneser I\ r , who reigned five yeur?i t beginning 
with 727, who laid siege to Smnurin ; but it wtis 
taken by his successor, Saigon II, 13. 0. 722. 
At least it was under Saigoii’a supervision, for 
very soon after Shalmanesers death his atten¬ 
tion was claimed by Merodach-baladan, who had 
established himself as king at Babylon. Sar- 
gon carried off twenty-seven thousand people, 
lie took fifty chariots as “the portion of his- 
royalty," ana contented mm sell witn tne same' 
tribute as “ the former king.” Thus it is plain 
that he neither desolated nor depopulated the* 
land. But he put an end to its independence, and 
set over it an Assyrian governor. In 720 we find 
Samaria, with Arpad, Simyra, and Damascus, join¬ 
ing in the revolt headed by Jaubid or Ilubid of 
Hamath (see more, Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische’ 
Geschichte , p. 257, sq.). 

2. Extent of the Captivity. It must have 
been confined to Samaria and a small surrounding 
region. In Hezekiah’s time (2 Chron. 30:11), in 
Josiah’s (34:9), and even in Jeremiah’s (Jer. 41:5). 
there were Israelites in the northern kingdom who 
clung to the worship of God at Jerusalem. The 
twenty-seven thousand captives taken away by* 
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Sargon may, indeed, have been imneused by him¬ 
self afterward or by other monarch s. But all 
the indications are that the depopulation was not 
thorough, it mi was limited to the city of Simiimn 
and its vicinity. This would account for the fact 
that the Galilee of our Lord’s day was 11 Jewish 
region. The Samaria of Josephus, indeed, em¬ 
braced what was formerly the territoryof Ephraim, 
but the Cuthsean Samaritans “ possessed only a 
few towns and villages of this large area” and 
western Manasseh (Smith, s. v., “ Samaria ”). 

3. Repeopling. It is not necessary to sup¬ 
pose that this work was done all at once. It is 
more likely that in settling the affairs of that un¬ 
quiet region mure limn one band of colonists was 
jrouglit in. According to |)r. Briggs, in Johnson’s 
Utdvcrsui Cyclopedia (s. v. “ Snnmntnim f1 ), I km then 
colonists were introduced by Sargon in 722 and 
again in B. C. 715 (2 Kings 17:24), and by Esar- 
haddon, B. C. 680 (Ezra 4:2). 

4. Resultant Population. The Samaritans 
were a mixed race with a heathen core (Ezra 4:2). 
Their blood would become more and more Hebra¬ 
ized by the addition of renegade Jews and by 
the intermarriage with surrounding Israelites, who 
would find among them the familiar worship of 
former times. 

5. Worship. For the priest who was sent to 

“ teach them the manner of the God of the land ” 
was of the Samaritan captivity, and not from Jeru¬ 
salem (2 Kings 17:27). Thou 1 worship must have 
descended from that of Jeroboam. The schism 
headed by Jeroboam was not religious, but politi¬ 
cal (12:4, 16), and his object w r as to separate Israel 
not from God, but from Jerusalem (v. 27). His 
golden calves were designed as images or the God 
who brought ihem up out of the laud of Egypt. 
The notion of plurality is not so clearly marked hi 
Hebrew as in English, ilsjn (hin-nay' , lo /), being 
an interjection ( a Behold, thy gods! ”). Them ia no 
sign of plurality, except the verb But 

O n n?N ( even when it refers to the one God, some¬ 
times has a plural verb, and that in cases where 
we should not expect it (Gen. 20:18 ; 35:7 ; 2 Sam. 
7:23, in reference to this very deliverance from 
Egypt; Psa. 58:12, a participle; see Gesenms, Heb.- 
(h § 146, 2, n. 2; Green, § 275, 3a), Thus, Jero- 
boFinds sin may have been a violation not so much 
of the first commandment as of the second. With 
all the Jewish horror of his worship, the charge is 
not usually that he introduced other gods (perhaps 
only in 1 Kings 14:9, where the reference is pos¬ 
sibly to images; and 2 Chron. 11:15), but that itwas 
schismatic (2 Chron. 13:9) and irregular (1 Kings 
12:31-33). Now, while he decisively separated 
the people from Jerusalem, it would be altogether 
for his interest to conciliate them by making the 
new worship as much like the old as possible (in 
1 Kings 12:32 note the phrase “like unto the feast 
that is in Judah”). For a few needful changes 
he might plausibly argue that David and Solomon 
had taken great liberties ; that the temple with its 
burdensome cost was far enough from the simple 
tabernacle, for whose construction God himself 
had given minute directions; that Jerusalem had 
no special divine sanction; and finally that he 


himself had just as good a divine call as David 
and better than Solomon or Rehoboam. Putting 
all these things together, with what is said, under 
the next head, of the probability that copies of the 
Pentateuch would be preserved in the northern, 
kingdom, we may be reasonably sure that Jero¬ 
boam’s ritual would not be very far from that 
handed down from Moses. 

6. Samaritan Pentateuch. Whether the 
northern kingdom would be likely, in separating 
from the Levitical worship, to carry the Pentateuch 
with it is a question which, in the lack of positive 
evidence, everyone must answer according to his 
own judgment. The tabernacle was most of the 
time in the territory which afterward belonged 
to the kingdom of Israel. It was in Shiloh till 
the time of Eli, B. C. about 1051 (1 Sam. 4:3), and 
we know not how much longer. Shiloh was long 
remembered as its resting place (Psa. 78:60; Jer. 
7:12, 14; 26:6). At the close of David’s reign, 
B. C. 960, it was no farther south than Gibeoa 
(1 Chron. 21:29), a little south of the border. The 
focus of the old worship thus having been in the- 
northern kingdom, of course there would be copies 
of the ceremonial law there, and it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that there should not be copies of the 1 
whole Pentateuch, if not more of the Bible, at: 
least in the Levitical cities. And when “ Jeroboam 
and his sons had cast them ” (the Levites) “ off 
from executing the priest’s office unto the Lord ” 
(2 Chron. 11:14) it is not at all likely that they 
were allowed to take the sacred things away with 
them, any more than that a modern minister on 
being expelled from a charge would be allowed to 
carry with him the Bible and consecrated utensils 
of the church. On the whole, therefore, as far aa 
historic probability goes, we receive the popular 
view, which has had its share of learned and able 
supporters, that the Samaritan Pentateuch “ came 
into the hands of the Samaritans as an inheritance 
from the ten tribes whom they succeeded.” Critic¬ 
ally speaking, our ignorance and the uncertainty 
of the subject are too great to admit of a positive 
decision. But, as far as we can discover, this view 
answers all that is known better, on the whole, 
than any other. The other leading view, which also 
is received by able scholars, is “ that it was intro¬ 
duced by Manasseh (comp. Josephus, Anl. } xi, 8, 
§§ 2, 4) at the time of the foundation of the Sa¬ 
maritan sanctuary on Mount Gerizim ” (see more 
fully, Smith, s. v., “ Samaritan Pentateuch ”). 

7. First Discord Between Jews and Sa¬ 
maritans. All that we know is told in Ezra, 
ch. 4. That the Samaritans who wished to join, 
with the Jews are called “ adversaries,” may mean, 
either that they were then seen to be adversaries 
in disguise, or that they were adversaries when 
the account was written. Perhaps the latter; for 
in the refusal no charge of hypocrisy was made 
against them. It was only that the right to build 
belonged to others, and that they could have no 
part in it. The genealogies were carefully kept 
(Ezra, ch. 8), and it is probable that considera¬ 
tions of birth were so prominent that there was- 
no need of inquiry into anything else. 

Were the Jews right? It is not for us to sit in 
judgment on the case. We can only inquire for 
our own instruction. We must believe that they 
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knew their own business best, and presume that 
they were right. Yet there are some facts which 
cannot escape our notice. Their course in regard 
to aliens and children of mixed marriages, as 
shown in Ezra 10:3, and indicated in Neh. 13:1, 
3 (comp, “forever,” of v. 1, with “to the tentli 
generation” of Deut. 23:3), though natural and 
probably justifiable under the circumstances, was 
jet, so far as we know, somewhat in advance of 
what God had required. Aliens and slaves were 
allowed to eat the passover if they were circum¬ 
cised (Exod. 12:44, 48, 49; see Moabites). 

8. Subsequent History. (1) Ancient. The 
relation between Jew and Samaritan was one of 
hostility. The expulsion of Manasseh by Nehe- 
Tiiiali for an unlawful marriage, and his building 
■of the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim by 
permission of Darius Nothus, took place about 
409 B. C. The inhospitality (Luke 9:52, 53) and 
hostility of the Samaritans induced many pilgrims 
from the north to Jerusalem to go on the east of 
-the Jordan. The Samaritans sometimes, by rival 
flames, perplexed the watchers for the signal fires 
which announced the rising of the paschal moon 
from Mount Olivet to the Euphrates. They re¬ 
jected all the Old Testament except the Penta¬ 
teuch, of which they claimed to have an older copy 
than the Jews, and to observe the precepts better. 
‘The Jews repaid hate with hate. They cast sus¬ 
picion on the Samaritan copy of the law, and disal¬ 
lowed the steadfast claim of the Samaritans to 
Jewish birth (John 4:12). Social and commercial 
relations, though they could not be broken off 
{4:8), were reduced to the lowest possible figure. 
“ The Samaritan was publicly cursed in their syna¬ 
gogues—could not be adduced as a witness in the 
Jewish courts—could not be admitted to any sort 
of proselytism, and was ihus, so far as the Jew 
■could affect his position, excluded from eternal 
life.” It ought to be said, however, that the 
rabbinic regulations for the intercourse of Jews 
and Samaritans varied greatly at different times, 
and that the older Talmudical authorities incline 
to treat the Samaritans more like Jews (Smith, 
art. “Samaritan Pentateuch,” sub. fin.). In 332 
the Samaritans desired Alexander the Great to 
exempt them from tribute in the Sabbatical year, 
on the ground that, as Israelites, they did not cul¬ 
tivate the land during that year. Becoming satis¬ 
fied of “the hollowness of their pretensions,” he 
deferred gnuuiiig Lheir request [Joaeplms, AnL t xi, 
§ ft, comp, ix, 14, $ 3), find on Account of their 
conduct besieged and destroyed Samaria. John 
Hyreanns took “ Shechem and Gerizim, and the 
nation of the Cuthaeans, who dwelt at that temple 
which resembled the temple which was at Jerusa¬ 
lem, and which Alexander permitted Sanballafc, 
the general of his army, to build for the sake of 
Manasseh, w r ho was son-in-law to Jaddua the high 
priest, as we have formerly related, which temple 
was now deserted two hundred years after it was 
built” (Jos , Ant., ix, 13, §1; us for Manasseh, comp. 
Ant., xi, 7, §§ 1, 2). The temple on Gerizim was 
“deserted,” B. C. 130. This gives about 330 for 
the dute of its building. Dr. Briggs, in Johnson's 
Universal Cyclopedia, gives B. C. 409 for the estab¬ 
lishment of the worship and the time of Alexander, 
i, e., about 332, for the building of the temple. 


The “ Sanballat the Horonite ” (see Horonite) of 
the Bible was contemporary with Nehemiah, 446 
B. C., and was father-in-law of one of the sons of 
Joiada, the son of Eliashib, the high priest (Neh. 
13:28). But the Sanballat of Josephus was a 
Cuthsean, of the same race with the Samaritans, 
and was sent to Samaria by Darius Codomanns, 
the last king of Persia (d. 330). He was father- 
in-law to Manasseh, the brother of the high priest 
Jaddua, who was the son of John, the son of Judas, 
the son of Eliashib (Jos., Ant., xi, 7, §§ 1, 2). 
There must, therefore, have been two Sanballats, 
unless Josephus has confused the account. In the 
persecution under Antiochus, 170 B. C., the Sa¬ 
maritans disowned their relation to the Jews, and 
consecrated their temple on Mount Gerizim to 
Jupiter. (2) Later history. After the destruc¬ 
tion of Samaria by Alexander the Great, Shechem 
became more prominent, and there, after the con¬ 
quest by John Hyrcanus, already alluded to, they 
built a second temple. With lapse of time they 
reacted from their polytheism into an “ultra Mo- 
saism.” In our Lord’s time they still preserved 
their identity after seven centuries; and “though 
their limits had been gradually contracted, and the 
rallying place of their religion on Mount Gerizim 
had been destroyed one hundred and sixty years 
before by John Hyrcanus (130 B. C.), and though 
Samaria (the city) had been again and again de¬ 
stroyed, and though their territory had been the 
battlefield of Syria and Egypt, still preserved 
their nationality, still worshiped from Shechem 
and their other impoverished settlements toward 
their sacred hill; still retained their nationality, 
and could not coalesce with the Jews.” In the 
1st century the Samaritans were numerous enough 
to excite the fears of Pilate, whose severity toward 
them cost him his office (Jos., Ant., xviii, 4, § 1), 
and of Yespasian, under whom over ten thousand 
were slaughtered after refusing to surrender (B. J., 
iii, 7, § 32). They greatly increased in numbers, 
particularly under Dositheus, about the time of 
Simon Magus. In the 4th century they w r ere 
among the chief adversaries of Christianity. They 
were severely chastised by the emperor Zeno, and 
thence were hardly noticed till the latter half of 
the 16th century, when correspondence was opened 
with them by Joseph Scaliger. Two of their let¬ 
ters to him and one to Job Sudolf arc still extant, 
and are full of interest. Shechem is represented 
by the modem Nablus, corresponding to Neapolis, 
which was built by Yespasian, a little west of the 
old town. Here has been a settlement of about 
two hundred, who have observed the law and kept 
the Passover on Mount Gerizim “ with an exact¬ 
ness of minute ceremonial which the Jews have 
long since intermiLLeu.”—W. H. 

SAM'GAR-NE'BO (Heb. 'Dr h VK0 ) «mh- 

gar'-neb~oo f , sword of Nebo, i. e., the Chaldean 
Mercury; according to Schrader, “ Nebu, be gra- 
cious ”), one of the officers of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army present at the taking of Jerusalem (Jer. 39:3), 
B. C. 588. As in v. 13, the chief of the eunuchs 
is called Nebu-shasban , it has been supposed that 
Nebu-sarsechim is only another name of the same 
person, and that Samgar is merely the name of his 
office. 
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SAM'LAH (Heb. sam-lau /, a garment ), 

one of the kings of Edom before the establish¬ 
ment of the Israelitish monarchy (Gen. 36:36, 37; 
1 Chron. 1:47, 48). He was the successor of Hadad 
(Hadar), and was of the city of Masrekah. 

SA'MOS (Gr. 2 agog, sam'~os\ a noted island 
in the Aegean Sea, near the coast of Lydia, in Asia 
Minor, separated by a narrow strait, in its nar¬ 
rowest part not quite a mile wide. When Paul 
touched there on his voyage from Greece to Syria 
(Acts 20:15) it was a free city in the province of 
Asia. It was the seat of the worship of Juno, 
and her temple, called the Heraeon, was enriched 
by some of the finest works of art known in 
Greece. Its chief manufacture was pottery, of 
fine red clay, the Samian ware being celebrated all 
over the civilized world. Its wine (“Levantine”) 
ranks high. 

SAM'SON, the renowned judge and deliverer 
of Israel. 

1. Name and Family. (Heb. ■popip, shim- 
shone', sunlike.) Samson was the son of Manoah, 
of Zorah, in the tribe of Dan, whose birth was 
foretold to his parents by an angel of the Lord, 
accompanied with the announcement that he was 
to be a Nazarite from his nativity (Judg. 13:2-5, 
■24). 

2. Personal History. Samson grew up under 

special influences of the Spirit of God, and at last 
was impelled to commence the conflict with the 
Philistines, which only terminated with his death. 
(1) Marries a Philistine. When he was about 
twenty years old Samson saw at Timnath a daugh¬ 
ter of the Philistines who pleased him, and on his 
return asked his parents to take her for him as a 
w r ife. They were averse to such a marriage, but 
Samson persisted, being convinced that it would 
in some way aid him in visiting vengeance upon 
the Philistines. On his first visit to his future 
bride he slew a lion with his hands, and when he 
went to espouse her he found the skeleton occu¬ 
pied by a swarm of bees. At the wedding feast 
he proposed a riddle, conforming to the oriental 
custom of furnishing entertainment to the guests. 
Unable to solve it, they urged his wife to secure 
the answer from him and inform them. He yielded, 
but, seized with indignation, went to Ashkelon, 
slew thirty Philistines, and gave the changes of 
garments to those who had solved the riddle. He 
returned to his father’s house, and his wife was 
given to his companion (Judg. 14:1-20). (2) His 

revenge. Samson soon after visited his wife, but 
was refused admission to her by her father. He 
interpreted the treatment which he had received 
from his father-in-law as the effect of the disposi¬ 
tion generally of the Philistines toward the Israel¬ 
ites, and resolved to avenge his wrong upon the 
whole nation. He secured three hundred foxes 
(jackals), and, by tying firebrands to their tails, set 
fire to the grain fields, vineyards, and olive yards of 
his enemies (15:1-5). The Philistines retorted by 
burning Samson’s wife and father-in-law; and 
this provocation so aroused Samson that he smote 
them “hip and thigh” (i. e., with a cruel and un¬ 
sparing slaughter), after which he went down and 
dwelt in the cleft of the rock Etam (15:6-8). 
(3) Delivered up to the Philistines. The Philis-. 


tines came to avenge themselves, and encamped 
in Judah, and the Judeans, instead of recognizing 
Samson as a deliverer, went to Etam, to the num¬ 
ber of three thousand, for the purpose of binding 
him and handing him over to their enemies. He 
consented on condition that they themselves would 
not kill him. They bound him with two new 
cords, and brought him to Lehi ("0^, a jaw\ and 
in this apparently helpless condition delivered him 
to the Philistines. When he heard their shout of 
joy his preternatural strength suddenly put itself 
forth, and, snapping the cords asunder, he seized 
upon a fresh jawbone of an ass, and smote there¬ 
with a thousand men. Casting away his weapon, 
he called the name of the place Ramath-lehi ( the 
jawbone height). Weary and athirst, Samson, 
conscious that he was fighting for the cause of 
Jehovah, prayed unto the Lord, who caused a 
stream to flow from the rock, which Samson 
called En-hakkore (i. e., the well of him that'prayed). 
Samson drank and was revived again (16:9-20). 
(4) At Gaza. After this Samson went to the city 
of Gaza, and became intimate with a woman of 
loose character residing there. His presence being 
made known, the Gazites fastened the city gates, 
intending to kill him in the morning, when, as they 
supposed, he would leave the house. But at mid¬ 
night Samson arose, and, breaking away bolts, 
bars, and hinges, carried the gates to the top of a 
neighboring hill looking toward Hebron (16:1—3), 
B. 0. about 1057. (5) Delilah* After this Sam¬ 
son became infatuated with a woman of Sorek, 
named Delilah, through whom the Philistine 
princes determined to get possession of his person. 
They supposed that his supernatural strength 
arose from an amulet that he wore, and offered to 
Delilah a tempting bribe if she would discover to 
them his secret. She entered into the agreement, 
and used all her arts and blandishments to persuade 
Samson to reveal it to her. He deceived her three 
times by false statements, but at last, teased into 
compliance, “he told her all his heart,” and said, 
“ If I be shaven, then my strength will go from 
me, and I shall become weak, and be like any 
other man.” Delilah, satisfied that Samson had 
spoken the truth this time, sent word to the Phi¬ 
listines, who came, bringing the promised reward. 

Then she made 
him sleep, his 
head upon hef 
lap, cut off his 
hair, and gave 
the precon¬ 
certed signal, 
“ Ph ilistines 
be upon thee, 
Samson.” For' 
saken by Je¬ 
hovah, he fell 
an easy prey 
to his enemies. 
(6) Imprison¬ 
ment and 
death. The 
Blinding a Prisoner. (From an As- Philistines put 
Syrian Monument.) out Samson’s 

eyes, and led him, bound with fetters of brass, to 
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Gaza, where he was made to grind com in the 
prison. As this was an employment which in the 
East usually devolved on women, to assign it to 
such a man as Samson was virtually to reduce him 
to the lowest state of degradation and shame. 
After a time the unshorn locks of Samson re¬ 
covered their growth, the Philistines for some 
reason being inattentive thereto, and with it such 
a profound repentance seems to have wrought in 
his heart as virtually refnvested him with the 
character and powers he had lost. His captivity 
was regarded by the Philistines as a great victory, 
and he seems to have been kept by them, like a 



.Assyrian fetters. 


Tvild beast, for show and insult. On the occasion 
of a sacrificial festival to Dagon, to whom they 
ascribed the capture of their enemy, they brought 
Samson from the prison that lie might make sport 
for them. Determined to use his recovered 
strength against his enemies, a large number of 
whom crowded the building, Samson persuaded 
the attendant to place him between the pillars 
upon which the roof rested. After a brief prayer 
he grasped the pillars, and, leaning forward with 
resistless force, brought down the building, caus¬ 
ing bis own death and that of three thousand Phi¬ 
listines. His relatives came to Gaza, took away 
his body, and placed it in the burying place of bis 
father, between Zorah and Eshtaol (16:21-30). 
He judged Israel B. 0. about 1060-1050. Though 
a mournful victory, it was still a, victory, and a 
pledge to Israel that their temporary backslidings 
and defeats, if sincerely repented of and improved, 
would lead to ultimate triumph. 

3. Character. The mention of Samson’s name 
in the list (Heb. 11:32) of ancient worthies “who 
had by faith obtained an excellent repute,” war¬ 
rants us in a favorable estimate of his character 
as a whole. And yet the inspired narrative re- 
cords infirmities tlitxt must forever mnr the luster 
of his heroic deeds. In Samson the Nazarite we 
see a man towering in supernatural strength 

thrnnrrh his firm fflit.h in nnrl nrmfirlpnt rplirmpp 

upon, the gift of God committed to him. On the 
other hand we see in Samson an adventurous, 
foolhardy, passionate, and willful man, dishonor¬ 
ing and frittering away the God-given power by 
making it subservient to bis own lusts. 

Note. —Samson’s strength . The superhuman 
strength of Samson did not really lie in his hair, but in 
the fact of his relation to God as a Nazarite, of which 
his unshorn hair was the mark or sign. As soon as he 
broke away from his Nazariteship hy sacrificing his hair, 
which he wore in honor of the Lord* Jebnvnh departed 
frnui him, and with Jehovah went bis strength. Over¬ 
throw of Dagou's “ So far ns the fact. itself is 

concerned, there is no ground for questioning the possi¬ 
bility of Samson’s bringing down the whole building by 
pulling down two middle columns. ... In all probabil¬ 
ity we have to picture thislempleof Dagon as resem¬ 
bling the modern Turkish kiosks, viz., as consisting of 
a ‘spacious hall, the roof of which rested in front upon 
tour columns, two of them standing at the ends, and two 


close together In the center. Under this hall the lead¬ 
ing men of the Philistines celebrated a sacrificial meal, 
while the people were assembled upon the top of the¬ 
reof, which was surrounded by a balustrade * M (K. and 
D. } Com., in loc.J. 

SAM'UEL.—1. Name and Family. (Heb. 
shem-oo-ale' y asked or heard of God). The* 
son of Elkanah (q. v.), a Levite (1 Chron. 6:1-28 ; 
33-38) of Ramathaim-zophim, on the mountains*, 
of Ephraim, and Hannah, to whom he was borm 
in response to her earnest prayer (1 Sam. 1:1-20), 
B. C. probably 1080. 

2, Personal History. (1) As a child. When, 
Hannah prayed for a son she vowed to dedicate him. 
to the Lord as a Nazarite (1 Sam. 1:11), and as soon 
as he was weaned brought him to Shiloh and made* 
him over to Eli (1:24-28). Thus Samuel served 
as a boy before the Lord, clothed with an ephod,. 
and receiving every year from his mother a mantle* 
reaching down to his feet, such as was worn only 
by high personages, or women, over the other- 
dress (2:11, 18, 19). (3) Call. At the time when 

Samuel served the Lord before Eli, both as a boy 
and as a young man, “ the word of the Lord was. 
precious; there was no open vision.” “ A revela¬ 
tion from God presupposing susceptibility on the 
part of men, the unbelief and disobedience of the- 
people might restrain the fulfillment of this and 
all similar promises, and God might even with¬ 
draw his word to punish the idolatrous nation”' 
(K. and D., Com..). The word of the Lord was 
then issued to Samuel for the first time. While 
sleeping in his place, probably in the court of the- 
tabernacle, where cells were built for the priests 
and Levites, Samuel heard his name called. Sup¬ 
posing it was Eli who had called him, he hastened-, 
to receive his commands, but Eli told him to lie 
down again, as he had not called him. When, 
however, this was repeated a second and a third*, 
time, Eli perceived that the Lord had called 
Samuel, and instructed him how to act should he 
hear the voice again. The Lord revealed to- 
Samuel the doom^of—Eli’s house, which he reluc¬ 
tantly made known the next morning to the aged 
priest. Other revelations followed, and their exact 
fulfillment secured to Samuel a reputation for 
trustworthiness that made sniioh an oracle (3:i- 
21). (3) Judge, After the disastrous defeat of 

the Israelites by the Philistines (4:1, sq.) Samuel 
does not appear again in history for a period of 
twenty years. During the most of this time the 
ark of the Lord had rested m Aivjatb-jeariin, and 
all the house of Israel lamented after the Lord 
(7:1, 2). Samuel, who had learned Hint loyalty to 
Jehovah was necessary to secure to Israel deliver¬ 
ance from its foes, issued a proclamation exposing 
the sin of idolatry, and urging religious amend 
ment. He summoned the tribes to assemble at. 
Mizpeh, to spend a day in penitence mid prayer. 
At this assembly Samuel seems to Jmvo been 
elected, or in some way recognized, as judge 
(7:3-0), If C. 1050. (4) Eben'czor. When the 

Philistines heard of I be gathering at Jiizpeh they 
made war upon the Israelites, who in their fear 
entreated Satmtd not to cease Lo pray for their* 
deliverance. The Philistines advanced while Samuel 
was engaged in sacrifice and prayer, but were 
thrown into confusion by a terrific thunderstorm. 
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sent by Jehovah. This was an unprecedented 
phenomenon in that climate at that season of the 
year. The enemies of Israel were defeated, and 
pursued to a place called Beth-car. As a me¬ 
morial of the victory, Samuel placed a stone 
between Mizpeh and Shen, and named the place 
Eben-Ozer (stone of help) (7:7-12). (5) Judicial 

labors, Samuel had now the entire government 
of the nation, and visited, in the discharge of his 
official duties, Beth-el, Gilgal, and Mizpeh. His 
own residence was in his native city, Hamah (or 
Kamathaim), where he judged Israel, and also 
built an altar to conduct the religious affairs of 
the nation. This was contrary to the letter of the 
law, but the prophets seem to have had power to 
dispense with ordinary usage; and, moreover, the 
tabernacle at Shiloh had lost what was most es¬ 
sential to it as a sanctuary since it had been 
despoiled of the ark by the Philistines (7:15-17). 
(6) The monarchy, Samuel had appointed his 
sons as judges in his old age, and as they had 
perverted justice the elders of Israel entreated him 
to appoint them a king to judge them after the 
manner of all the nations (8:1-5). The proposed 
change of government displeased Samuel; never¬ 
theless he laid the matter before Jehovah in 
prayer, and was instructed to accede to their re¬ 
quest, though not without setting before them the 
perils and tyranny of a monarchical government 
(8:6-19). The people wore sent to their homes, 
and Samuel proceeded to the election of a sov¬ 
ereign. Saul was pointed out by Jehovah as the 
man whom he was to set apart as king of Israel, 
and was anointed and saluted as monarch (8:19— 
10:8). After Samuel had privately anointed Saul 
king, he made provision for his recognition as such 
by the people. He summoned the people to Miz¬ 
peh, but before proceeding to the election itself 
charged the people with their sin in rejecting God 
by their demand for a king. He then caused the 
sacred lot to he taken, and the lot fell upon Saul, 
who was formally introduced to the people (10:17- 
25). (7) Renewal of the monarchy. There were 

certain worthless people (“children of Belial”) 
who were opposed to Saul’s elevation to the throne, 
but the victory of the Ammonites so influenced 
the people in his favor that Samuel convened the 
people at Gilgal “to renew the kingdom.” This 
consisted, probably of a ratification of the new 
constitution and the installation of the sovereign. 
This solemn service was concluded by the fit vowel 1 
address of Samuel, in which he handed over the 
office of judge to the king. The address was con¬ 
firmed by the miraculous sign of a thunderstorm 
in answer to the prayer of Samuel. It was then 
wheat harvest, which occurs in Palestine between 
the middle of May and the middle of June, during 
which time it scarcely ever rains (11:14-12:26). 
(8) Reproves Saul, Although Saul had begun 
his reign, Samuel continued to exercise hisfunc 
tions as prophet and judge. He judged Israel 
“all the days of his life” (7:15), and from 
time to time crossed the path of the king. Saul 
was engaged in war against the Philistines, and 
having mustered his forces at Gilgal awaited the 
coming of Samuel to sacrifice unto Jehovah. As 
Samuel did not appear at the time appointed, Saul, 
in his anxiety lest the people should lose heart and 


desert him, resolved to offer the sacrifice himself 
—a fearful violation of the national law. The 
offering of the sacrifice was hardly finished when 
Samuel arrived, and, rebuking Saul for his pre¬ 
sumption, made known to him the short continu¬ 
ance of his kingdom. He then left him and went 
unto Gibeafo of Benjamin (UM-15). (9) Parts 

with Saul, Later we find Samuel dunging Saul 
with the extirpation of the Amalekites, wfio had 
attacked, in a most treacherous manner, the Is¬ 
raelites on their journey from Egypt to Sinai. 
Saul was instructed to smite man and beast with 
the ban (i. e., to put all to death); but he not only 
left Agag, the king, alive, but spared the best of 
the cattle, and merely executed the ban upon such 
as were worthless. Samuel announced to him that 
Ms disobedience had secured for him his rejection 
by Jeliovab. Saul entreated Samuel to remain and 
worship with him, but the latter refused, and 
turned to depart. Saul endeavored to retain the 
prophet by force, and in the struggle the mantle 
of Samuel was torn, in which Samuel saw the 
omen oC the rending away of the kingdom from 
Saul. Samuel yielded to the renewed entreaty of 
Saul that ho would honor him by Sib presence 
before the elders and the people, and remained 
while Saul worshiped. After Saul had prayed, 
Samuel directed him to bring Agcig, king of the 
Amnlekites, whom he slow before the altar of 
Jehovah, and then returned to his own home at 
Hamah. From that time they met no more, al¬ 
though Samuel did not cease to grieve for Saul 
(15:1-35). (10) Anoints David. Since Saul had 

been rejected by God, and the government was not 
to remain in his family, it was necessary, in order 
to prevent strife and confusion, that his successor 
should be appointed before the death of the king. 
Samuel was therefore instructed by the Lord to 
go to Bethlehem, and anoint David, the youngest 
son of Jesse, as the chosen one. The sacrificial 
meal over, Samuel returned to Ramah (16:1-13). 
(11) Befriends David. When Saul, in his insane 
rage, endeavored to slay David, the latter fled to 
Samuel, and they two went and dwelt in Naioth. 
The king pursued David, but when he came to 
Naioth and saw Samuel and the prophets, the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon him also, and he was 
obliged to relinquish the attempt to seize him 
(19:18-24). (12) Death. In 25:1 we have a very 

brief account of the death of Samuel, and the 
great mourning made for him by the Israelites, 
who buried him in his own house (B. C. about 
1034). The expression “ his house ” means the 
house in which he lived, with the court belonging 
to it, where Samuel was placed in a tomb erected 
especially for him. The place long pointed out 
as his tomb is the height, most conspicuous of all 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, immediately 
above the town of Gibeon, known to the Crusad¬ 
ers as “ Montjoye,” as the spot from whence they 
first saw Jerusalem, now called Neby Samwil , “ the 
prophet Samuel.” 

3. Character. In studying the character of 
Samuel it is impossible not to be impressed with 
his piety. Dedicated to the service of God by his 
mother, that service never became an irksome rou¬ 
tine. God was the center around which he, as well 
as heaven, turned. In all his difficulties he re- 
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paired to God for counsel. In dll his acla and 
decisions he was guided by the word of Jehovah. 

IIis advice to the Israelites was the motto of his 
own life, a Turn not aside from following the Lord, 
but serve the Lord with all your heart.” Nor was 
his patriotism less apparent. His object was not 
the possession of power, but the welfare of his 
people. Place, honor, and power were not sought by 
him, hut he by them. And when the people, without 
respect to Jiis gray hairs and long service, called 
upon him to resign his offieo there was no feeble 
cry for pity, Tier peevish reproach for their in¬ 
gratitude. 1 fe chaUenge$ inspection of his charac¬ 
ter and official life; remonstrates with Israel on 
their choice as being an act of disloyalty not 
against himself, but Jehovah ; and warns them of 
the evils which would result from the establish¬ 
ment of a monarchy. And when Saul was selected 
as hia successor, rising above the weak nesses of 
our nature, Samuel received him with the utmost 
courtesy, and treated him with even paternal kind¬ 
ness. There is no more magnanimous thing in 
history. 

Note.— (1) SamwePs artifice , 1 Stain. 10& The fear 
of Samuel on this occasion cun only be explained on the 
supposition that Saul was already given up to I lie power 
of the evil spirit, so that the very worst might he dreaded 
If lie discovered that Samuel had anointed another king* 
As to the artifice employed, “ there was no uuu uth in 
this, for Samuel was really about to conduct n sacrlHchU 
festival, and was to invite Jesse's family to lb and then 
anoint the one whom JuhovuU should point out to him 
ns the chosen one. it was simply ft concealment of the 
principal object of Ids mission from any who ml slit 
make Inquiry about It, because they themselves hail not 
bee u I n v I ted v (Kell, Co m „ In tea) * (3) St r in i«l’s tfh nut 
(see A n . S a0l). (3) Acts 11 All the prophe is (rom 

Samuel, and those that follow after.” Peter, doubtless, 
thus spoke because Samuel was the II mt of the regular 
succession of prophete* Moses, Miriam, and Deborah' 
perhaps Ehutk had been prophets, but It wax only from 
''a time! that the eentinneus ancce-wloni wns rm broken 
(McC "and S., Cyc, t s. v.). 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF. See Bible, Books 

OF. 

SANBAI/LAT (Heb. san - bal-lat 

meaning uncertain), a Moabite of lloreuuim, as 
appears by Ids designation, H Sauballat the Ilorou- 
i te s 1 (Nell * 2:10,19 ; 1 3: 2 8), A11 ill a t we k i tow of 

' ! r Ql.-rr* * t f 1 ‘ 1 1 1 ^ + 1 V ijWlf* 

111111 IIUIU -•'- “ 

civil or military command in Samaria, in the 
service of Artaxerxcs (4:2), and that, from the 
moment of NchemifiVs arrival in Judea, he set 
himself to oppose every measure for the welfare 
of Jerusalem, and was a constant adversary xo 
the Tirshatha’ His companions in this hostility 
were Tobiah the Ammonite and Geshem the Ara¬ 
bian ^°*1G * 1*7^ B. 0. d.45. The onl v nt.bpr inci¬ 
dent in his life is his alliance with the high priest’s 
family by the marriage of his daughter with one 
of the grandsons of Eliashib (13:28), which, by 
the similar connection formed by Tobiah the Am¬ 
monite (13:4), appears to have been part of a 
settled policy concerted between Eliashib mid the 
Samaritan faction. The expulsion from the priest- 
hood of the gllilty son of Joiiulu by Neherumli 
must have still further widened the breach be¬ 
tween him and Sunballnt, and between the two 
parties iu the Jewish state. Here, however, the 
scriptural narrative ends—owing, probably, to 
Nehemiah’s return to Persia—and with it like¬ 


wise our knowledge of Sanballat (Smith, Bib. Did., 
a. v.). 

SANCTIFICATION (Gr. dyiaaub^ hag-ee-as - 
mos\ separation , a setting apart). The Hebrew term 
(kaw-dash') rendered sanctify, has a corre¬ 
sponding meaning. The dominant idea of sancti¬ 
fication, therefore, is separation from the secular 
and sinful, and setting apart for a sacred purpose. 
As the holiness of God means his separation from 
all evil (see Holiness of God), so sanctification, in 
the various Scripture applications of the term, has 
a kindred lofty significance. 

In the Old Testament economy, things, places, 
times, as well as persons, were sanctified, i. e., 
consecrated to holy purposes (see Gen. 2:3 ; Exnd. 
13:2 ; 40:10-13, etc.). Connected with this were 
the Mosaic rites of purification (see, o. Num. 
6:11; Lev, 22:16, S2; Heb, 9:13). Those rites, 
however, when applied to poisons were efficacious 
only in a ceremonial and legal sense, and did not 
extend to the purifying of the moral and spirit¬ 
ual nature. They were symbolical, and thus were 
Intended not only to remind the Jew of the neces¬ 
sity of spiritual cleansing, but also of the gracious 
purpose of Goil to actually accomplish the work. 
So David prayed not only “ Purge me with hyssop, 
mid 1 shall bo clean," but also “Create in me a 
clean heart, 0 God, and renew a right spirit 
within me" (Psiu 61:7-10)*. 

While in the Old Testament, as well as the New, 
men are sometimes called upon to sanctify them¬ 
selves, i. c,, to consecrate themselves milv to God 
(see Exocl. 111:23 ; Lev. ! 1:44; 20:7, 3 ; 1 Pot ; 3:16), 
the thought every where prevails that inward 
cleansing is the work of God, See Holy Ghost. 

Sanctification, Entire. Is it the privilege 
of believers lo bo wholly sanctified in this life? 
The doctrine of the Homan uathoiic Onurch is 
that baptism, rightly administered, washes away 
not only guilt, but also depravity of every kind; 
and thus, in its own peculiar way, that Church 
answers the question 3u the affirmative (see 11 Am 
■nsii). Among Protestant theologians there is 
wide difference of belief; and there arc undoubt¬ 
edly greater differences of statement, because of 
eon fusion in the use of terms. We have space 
only to indicate in a most general way the two 

l „„ j:„ ~ -. r :«»TTn ..<1 +n orM o four an nrn'oatirma fnv 

guidance. 

(1) The Cslvlnistic view is that sanctification 
is imperfect in this lire. Corruption of nature re¬ 
mains even in the regenerate so that during this life 
no man is able to live without sin. Kor formal 
expression of this doctrine the reader is referred 
to the Westminster Confession and to the larger 
Catechism of the Presbyterian Church. 

(2) The Methodist view, on the other hand, de¬ 
spite various shades of opinion and form of state¬ 
ment, is that entire sanctification In a true and 
scriptural sense is attainable in this life; and ac¬ 
cordingly Christians may arrive at a stale of 
spiritual purity in which they are able to remain 
free frem condomnation. This view is in agree¬ 
ment with the Calvinistic in regarding sanctifica¬ 
tion as distinct from regeneration (see Rkukn fixa¬ 
tion). But it is in strongest contrast thereto in 
regarding the work of spiritual purification as one 
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that may be wrought instantaneously, and in the 
present life. It should be said that the essential 
features of Methodist doctrine are held by many 
of other denominations. 

With regard to this much controverted and diffi¬ 
cult subject it should be observed (1) that much 
confusion has arisen at the point of determining 
just wlmt constitutes depravity, and wliitt fire to be 
regarded properly as sins. Depravity, to say the 
least, is difficult to define. It is often spoken of 
figuratively, but these material figures do not form 
a basis for exact reasoning. Dr. ME Icy well ob¬ 
serves, “Depravity is a moral state of the soul, 
not a substance within it.” Also it is to be re¬ 
membered that human nature possesses appetites, 
passions, and affections which are in themselves 
innocent, but which need to be guarded constantly 
lest they lead to sins. These do not Constitute 
depravity. And, further, while all violations of 
the perfect law of God are, m it certain sense, 
sins, lit the economy of divine grace only those 
violations bring condemnation which lire wrought 
intelligently and voluntarily, (2) Thus it may be 
seen in wlmt sense Christians may bo wholly 
sanctified, and yet lend lives which outwardly are 
far from perfect. The moral disposition, or State 
of the soul, may ho pure, ami yet the ethical judg¬ 
ment stand in need of much illumination. Thus 
those who have reached to very lofty attainments 
still need to “ grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” And thus thereto con¬ 
stant cause for humility and to pray, “Forgive us 
our trespasses,” (3) It may also'be seen why 
after regeneration a still deeper and mom com¬ 
plete work of itiward purification may be neces¬ 
sary. Regeneration to the implanting of a new 
principle of life—love in tlie place of selfishness. 
Rut it to a matter of experience, and recognized in 
the Scriptures (u. g,, J Cor. 3:3) that this new 
principle of life extols in regenerate persons with 
different degrees of strength, and but seldom, ir 
ever, takes full possession of the soul at the time 
of regeneration. (4) The most complete love to 
God and man is, therefore, entire sanctification. 
And this Christians are to seek confidently, real¬ 
izing that it can be attained only by the most 
thorough consecration of themselves to God, and 
the most steadfast and humble obedience to God’s 
commandments, trusting entirely in the mediation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the in working of 
the Holy Spirit (see 1 John 1:7; 3:2, 3; 1 Thess. 
5:23, cl al.). 

Literature,— The literature of thto subject to 
very abundant. For CntvmtoUe view, see Hodge, 
Systematic Theology* For a modified Wesleyan 
view, see Pope, Comp, of Christian. Doctrine. For 
most careful and dtoeriminuting statement of 
Met hod tot doctrine, see Milcy, Systematic Theol¬ 
ogy. See also Foster, Christian Purity ; McCabe, 
Light on the Pathway of Jfollmm ; Wesley, Plain 
Account of Christian Perfection ; Boardman, The 
IP (j her Christian Life. —E. MoC. 

SANCTUARY. See Holy Place; Taber¬ 
nacle ; Temple. 

SAND (Heb. bill, Jchole, whirling). 

Figurative. The aggregate sand of the sea¬ 
shore is often used to express a very great multi¬ 


tude ; thus God promised Abraham and Jacob to 
multiply their posterity as the stars of heaven 
and the sand of the sea (Gen, 22:17 ; 32.12), Job 
compares the weight of his misfortunes to 
that of the sand of the sea; nml Solomon says 
(Prnv. 27:3), “A stone to heavy, and the sand 
weighty ; but n fool to wrath to heavier limn them 
both.” The omnipotence of God is expressed by 
his placing the sand for the bound of the sea (Jer. 
5:22). The shifting sand is used as symbolic of 
instability (Matt. 7:26). 

SANDAL (Gr. oavdaTuov, san-daV-ee-ov , rep¬ 
resenting the Heb. nah'-al, rendered shoe in 
the A. V.). The sandal, apparently the article 
used by the Hebrews for protecting the feet, con¬ 
sisted simply of a sole attached to the loot by 
thongs, Tim Gr. vTztitigya (hooped'-ay-mah) prop* 
erly applies to the ssuninl exclusively, as it means 
what is bound under the foot. 

1. Material, etc. We learn from the Tal¬ 
mudists that the materials employed in the con¬ 
struction of the sole were either leather, felt, cloth, 
or wood, and that it was occasionally shod with 
iron. In Egypt various fibrous substances, such 
as palm leaves and papyrus stalks, were used in 
addition to leather, while in Assyria wood or leather 



Sandal. 


were employed. In Egypt the sandals were usually 
turned up at the toe like our skates, though other 
forms, rounded and pointed, are also exhibited. 
In Assyria the heel and the side of the foot were 
encased, and sometimes the sandal consisted of 
little less than this. Sandals were worn by all 
classes of society in Palestine, even by the very 
poor (Amos 8:6), and both the sandal and the 
thong, or shoe latchet, were so cheap and com¬ 
mon that they passed into a proverb for the most 
insignificant thing (Gen. 14:23; Ecclus. 46:19). 

2. Use. They were not, however, worn at all 
periods; they were dispensed with indoors, and 
were only put on by persons about to undertake 
some business away from their homes, such as a 
military expedition (Isa. 5:27; Eph. 6:15), or a 
journey (Exod. 12:11; Josh. 9:5, 13; Acts 12:8). 
On such occasions persons carried an extra pair. 
During mealtimes the feet were undoubtedly un¬ 
covered, ns implied in Luke 7:38; John 13:5, 6. 

Figurative. It was a mark of reverence to 
cast off the shoes in approaching a place or per¬ 
son of eminent sanctity (Exod. 3:5; Josh. 5:15). 
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It was also an indication of violent emotion or of 
mourning if tt person appeared barefoot in public 
(3 Sam. 15-30; Ian. 20:2; Ezek, 24:17,23), To eurry 
or to unloose a person^ sandal was a menial office 
betokening great inferiority cm tine pan of the 
person performing it (Matt. 11 ; Mark 1 :7 ; John 
1:27; Acts 13:25). A sandal thong (or lace), or 
even sandals themselves (Gem 14:28; Amos 2:0; 
8:0) are put for anything of little value; this is 
easily understood when one sees a pair of sandals 
shaped in a few minutes out of a piece of hide, 
and which would ho dear at a few cents. 

SANHE'DRIN (Gt\ awedpiov, $fjt»i*ct¥*ree-on). 

1. History. The rise of this great council 
of the Hebrews took place in the time of Greek 
supremacy, though the Rabbins endeavor to 
trace its origin to the college of Seventy ciders 
named by Moses. The hist occasion on which it 
is mentioned, and that under the designation of 
gcrowitt (Gr, ghcr^o^etf-oh, the t'hhr- 

ship), is in the time of Anfcloalms the Great, IS. C. 
223-187* From its designation, gcromhi, it is 
evident that it was an aristocratic body, with the 
hereditary high priest at its head. It continued to 
exist and exercise its functions under the As- 
inonaum princes and high priests (2 Mace. 1:10; 
4: i 4; 11:27). Whcn the Rotis an order of alia it s 
wits introduced by Pompoy the high priest still 
retained the position of '* governor of the nation 11 
{Josephus, xx ( 10), thud i mi king it likely that 
tli e ge rousi a si 111 rarmu nod, G a hi n ins, 1111 ft 7-5 o, 
divided the whole Jewish territory into Jive "com 
volitions ” (Gr. triireiW, Josephus, Wan, i, 3,C), or 
u eouneili yj (Gr* cwMprn, Josephus, xlv, 5, 4). As 
things now stood the council of Jerusalem no 
longer exercised sole jurisdiction* After ten years 
Otesnr reappointed Ilyrearms II to his former po¬ 
sition of Anarchy and the jurisdiction of the 
council of Jerusalem once more extended to Gali¬ 
lee (Josephus, A wi., xiv, 9, 3-5), 1 tore for the li rst 
time the council of Jerusalem was designated by 
th e t e rm Sanhedrin, TTe r o d th e G re at, i n aug u r ate d 
his reign by ordering the whole of the ikinhedriii 
to he put to death (Josephus, Ant., sir, 3, 4), and 
evidently formed a Sanhedrin of those who were 
disposed to be tractable. After Herod's death 
obt’d^nd only a portion of In? fatboris 
kingdom — Judea and Samaria—and in conse¬ 
quence liie jurisdiuiiuii wua pruhaui^ ik&lihAcu iu 
Judea proper. Under the procurators (q. v.) the 
internal government of the country was to a 
greater extent in the hands of the Sanhedrin than 
during the reigns of Herod mid Arelielnus. In 
the time of Christ anil the apostles the Sanhedrin 
is frpnnpntly mentioned as being the suoreme 
Jewish court of justice (Matt. 5:22; 26:59 ; Mark 
14:55; 15:1; Luke 22:66; Jolm 11:47; Acts 4: 
15, 21, sq. ; 6:12, sq.; 22:30; 23:1, sq. ; 24:20). 
Sometimes too terms pirx-baoder-cc-oit (Gr. irpta- 
fivripiov, Luke 22:66 ; Acts 22:5) and ger&mia 
(Acts 5:21) are substituted for Sanhedrin. The 
Sanhedrin was undoubtedly abolished, so far as 
its existing form was concerned, after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, A* 1). 70. 

2. Composition. This great council was 
formed (Matt, 26:3, 57, 59; Mark 14:53; 15:1*; 
Luke 22:06; Acts 4:5, sq.; 5:21; 22:30) of high 
priests (i. o., the acting high priest, those who 


had been high priests, and members of the 
privileged families from winch the high priests 
were taken), elders (i. e., tribal mid family heads 
of tlio people and priesthood), and scribes (i. e., 
legal assessors), Pharisees, and Snddneeea alike 
(comp. Acts 4: J, sq.; 5:17, 34), According to tho 
Mlshnn the number of members was seventy, 
with a president, u vice president, mid servants of 
the court (John 18:22; Min k 14:65, etc.}, Jose¬ 
phus and the New Testament state that the noting 
high priest, as such, was always head and presi¬ 
dent. Wherever mimes are mentioned *e find 
that it Is the high priest for the time being that 
officiates ns president—Cain pints, in the time of 
Christ (Matt. 26:3, 57), and Ananias, iu the time 
of Paul (Acts 23:2; 24:1), Jt is thought that 
membership was for life, and that new members 
were appointed either by the existing members or 
by the supremo political authorities* We may 
well assume that the one requirement of legal 
Judaism, that none but Israelites of pure blood 
should he eligible for the office of judge in a 
criminal court, would also be insisted upon in tho 
case of the supremo Sanhedrin. New members 
were admitted through Urn ceremony of laying on 
of hands. 

3. Jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the San¬ 
hedrin was restricted in the lime of Christ to the 
eleven toparcllies of Judea proper; hence it had 
no judicial authority over Jesus, so long as he re¬ 
mained in Galike, but only when he entered Judea. 
41 In a certain sense, no doubt, the Sanhedrin ex¬ 
ercised such jurisdiction over curry Jewish Com¬ 
munity iu the world* and in that sense over Gali¬ 
lee us wclL Its orders were regarded as binding 
throughout the entire dominion of orthodox Juda¬ 
ism, It had power to issue warrants to the 
congregations (synagogues) in Damascus for the 
apprehension of Christians m that quarter (Acts 
9:2; 22:5; 26:12). At the same time, however, 
tho cxLent to which the Jewish communities were 
willing to yield obedience to the orders of the 
Sanhedrin id ways depended upon how far they 
were favorably disposed toward it. It was only 
within the limits of Judea proper that it exercised 
any direct authority.” It would not be proper to 
snv that, the Sanhedrin was the spiritual or theo¬ 
logical in contradistinction to the civil judiea- 

: _ *.£ J.1 -T> _ _ r, TJ- ,ir„ r. ..n+U /.r> +li n f 

native court which here, as almost everywhere else, 
Rome continued to allow, only imposing certain re* 
strictions with regard to competency. “To this 
tribunal then belonged all those judicial matters 
and all those measures of nu administrative char¬ 
acter which either could not be competently dealt 
with by tho inferior local courts, or which the 
Roman procurator IifuI not specially reserved for 
himself. The Sanhedrin was, above all, the final 
court of iqqjL'm for questions connected with the 
Mosaic law, but not in the sense that it was Open 
to anyone to appeal to it against the decisions of 
the inferior courts, hut rather ill so far as it was 
called upon to intervene m every case in which 
the lower courts could nut agree as to their judg¬ 
ment. And when once it. had given a decision in 
any caso the judges of the local court were, 
on pain of death, hound to acquiesce in it 1 * 
(Hchurer, div. h, vol. i, I85 t sq.). From the New 
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'Testament wo learn that Jesus appeared before 
tlie Sanhedrin on a charge of blasphemy (Matt, 
Efitflfi; John 19;7), Peter and John charged with 
being false prophets and dereiveiu of the people 
(Ads, chaps* 4 and f»)> Stephen with being a 
blasphemer (6:13, sip), ami Paul with being guilty 
of transgressing the Mosaic law (eh. 23). The 
Sanhedrin enjoyed a considerable amount of 
■criminal jurisdiction. It had tho right of order¬ 
ing arrests to he made by its own officers (Matt. 
26:47 ; Mark 14:43; Acts 4:3; 0:17,18) ; of foully 
■disposing of such cases as did not involve sentence 
■of death (Acts 4:5-23; 5:21-40)* When it pro¬ 
nounced sentence of death it required to lie rati¬ 
fied by the procurator (John 18:31), Such in¬ 
stances as the stoning of Stephen must he regarded 
m an excess of jurisdiction or an act of irregular 
mob justice. Thus we sec that the Sanhedrin 
had a tolerably extensive jurisdiction, the serious 
restriction being that the Homan authorities could 
at any lime take the initi¬ 
ative, and proceed inde¬ 
pendently, as, for example, 
when Paul was arrested. 

.Further, the procurator, 

■or even the tribune of the 
■cohorts stationed at Jeru¬ 
salem, might call the San¬ 
hedrin together for the 
purpose of submitting to 
it any matter requiring to 
be investigated from the 
standpoint of Jewish law 
-(Acts 20:30; comp. 23:15, 

20, 28). 

4. Time and Place 
of Meeting. The local 
courts usually sat on the 
second and fifth days of 
tho week (Mon flay and 
Thursday) ; hut whether this was the practice of 
the Sanhedrin we have no means of knowing. 
There were no courts hold on festival (q. v.) days, 
much less on tim Sabbath. 3dm ptae&m which the 
Sanhedrin usually met was situated, according to 
Josephus ( Wars, v, 4, 2), close lu tho so-called 
Xysios, on its east sale toward tho temple mount. 
In eases which did not admit of delay it assem¬ 
bled in Urn high priest’s house (Matt/ 29:3, 5 7; 
Mark 14:53), 

5. Judicial Procedure. According to the Mish- 
mt this was as follows; The members sat In a semi¬ 
circle, that they might be able to see one another. 
In front stood the two clerks of the court, one on 
the right hand and the other on the left, whose 
■duty it was to record the votes of those who were 
in favor of acquittal on the one hand, and of 
those who were in favor of condemnation on the 
■other. There also sat in front of them three rows 
■of disciples of the learned men, each of whom 
had a special seat. The prisoner was required to 
appear in a humble attitude, dressed in mourning. 
The following order was observed in mpUal cases : 
Arguments first in favor of acquittal, then those 
in favor of rtnofotinn; if anyone had spoken in, 
favor of the accused lie could not afterward say 
anything unfavorable, though the converse was al¬ 
lowed ; student disciples might speak in favor, but 


not against the accused, although, if the case did 
not involve a capital sentence, they could speak 
for or against the accused; sentence of acquittal 
might be pronounced on the day of trial, but one 
of condemnation not until the day following. The 
voting, each member standing, began with the 
youngest members of the court, although on some 
occasions it began with the most distinguished 
member. For acquittal a simple majority was 
sufficient; for condemnation n majority of two 
was required. If twelve of the twenty-three judges 
necessary to form a quorum voted for acquittal 
and eleven for conviction the prisoner was dis¬ 
charged; but if twelve were for conviction and 
eleven for acquittal, then the number of the 
judges had to be increased by adding two, which 
was repeated if necessary until either an acquittal 
was secured or the majority requisite for a con¬ 
viction was obtained. But, of course, they had to 
restrict themselves to the maximum number of 


seventy-one (Eeil, Arch., i, 350, sq.; Schurer, Jew¬ 
ish People, div. ii, vol. i, 163, sq.). 

SANSAN'NAH (Heb. san-san-naw' y 

a palm In amh or thorn bush), n city in Judah (Josh, 
15:31). called Jlimir-siiPah, or llazuixumrn (Josh. 
19:5; 1 Chron. 4:31), the latter being simply sec¬ 
ondary names, meaning horse court Lieut, Con* 
dor (Tent II 'orb in Palest, ii, 339) thinks that it 
was at Jkit-su.sht, east of the valley of tforok. 

SAPH (Heb. DO, saf, a threshold or dish), 
a Philistine giant, of the race of Rapha, slain 
by Sibbcdmi the Httsliathite (2 Sam. 21:18; 
“Sippaij" I Obron. 20:4). 

SA'PHIR (Heb. ‘T'D'CJ, shaw-feerbeautiful), 
one of Cm towns hi Judah addressed by the 
prophet Mkah (1:11), possibly identified with es- 
Sufttir, southeast of Aslidod. Robinson found 
several villages of this name in the vicinity. 

SAPPHPRA (Hr. Sa7r0e/p77, sap-fi'-ray, sap¬ 
phire, or buMutifud), the wife of Ananias, and ac¬ 
complice in the sin for which he died. About 
three hours after the death of her husband she 
entered the place, unconscious of what had taken 
place. Questioned by Peter as to the price ob¬ 
tained for the land they had sold, she repeated 
the lie of her husband, and exposed herself to the 
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fate of Ananias. Peter replied to her : “ How is 
it that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit 
of the Lord ? behold, the feet of them which have 
buried thy husband are at the door, and shall carry 
thee out.” Oil hearing these words she fell dead 
at his feet (Acts 5:7-10). 

Noth.—* 1 ? verity of punishment. The offense of Ana¬ 
nias and Sttpphlra, iKxordinjr to the average standard 
of human morality, was not a very heinous one. They 
bad devoted a large sum to charity, they had defrauded 
no one, but had simply retained their own and then 
denied the fneu The following considerations are 
ulTorod in explanation by Wfaedon (ftim.i In loc.): 
**b The divine Spirit being present with unparalleled 
power in tlio Church, the si u. uh Peter anys (vers. 3, it. 
is directly against him. 2. The reason for this selec¬ 
tion was to present and record at this beginning of the 
Christian Church a representative nml memorial In¬ 
stance of the just doom of Hie Uupocriic, This couple 
were deVIUemte. positive, conceited, and Intentionally 
pemm nent hj/pncrttcJi. Their death was God's declara¬ 
tion to nil ages of Lhe true deserts of nil deliber¬ 

ate hypocrites in the Church of Christ.” 

SAPPHIRE. See Mineral Kingdom. 

SA'RA, a Grecized form (Ileb. 11:11; 1 Pet. 

S:6) of Sarah. 

SA'RAH, the wife of the patriarch Abraham. 

1. Name and Family. The original name 
of Sarah was Sarai (q. v.), and was changed at 
the same time that Abram’s name was changed to 
Abraham, viz., on the establishment of the cove¬ 
nant of circumcision. The Hebrew name of Sarah 
is ( 'saw-raw ' princess). Of her birth and 

parentage we have no certain account in Scripture. 
In Gen. 20:12 Abraham speaks of her as “my 
sister, the daughter of my father, but not the 
daughter of my mother,” which would make her 
his half-sister; but the statement of Abraham is 
held by many to mean no more than that Haran, 
her father, was his half brother, for the colloquial 
usage of the Hebrews in this matter makes it easy 
to understand that he might call a niece a sister. 
In that case Abraham was really her uncle as well 
as husband. 

O. Porennol TTi c+-.nr»TT A a LI« wilA tho bia_ 
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tory of Sarah is substantially that of Abraham. 
She came with him from Ur to Haran (Gen. 11:31), 
from Haran to Canaan (12:5), and accompanied 
him in all his wanderings. (1) Taken by Pharaoh, 

TIM A 1 T— ^„ v i. T7>„.— tr 1-rv'Vaflftd 

with Sarah that she should announce herself as 
ms sister, rearing ror his life on account of her 
beauty. Although she was then sixty-five years 
of age, so beautiful did she appeal 1 to the Egyp¬ 
tians that she was taken by Pharaoh; but, plagued 
by Jehovah, he returned her to Abraham with 
a reproof for his untruthfulness (12:10-20). 

/9.\ TTarrav TTavinnr Tin oViilrlrnn n F Vior* mvn Sarah 

gave to Abraham her Egyptian handmaid, Hagar, 
who became the mother of Ishmael (16:1-16). 
Later she demanded that Hagar and Islimael should 
be cast out from all rivalry with herself and Isaac 
(21:9, sq.), a demand symbolically applied (Gal. 4: 
22-31) to the displacement of the old covenant by 
the new. (3) Abimelech. After the destruction 
of Sodom Abraham removed to the south coun¬ 
try, and remained for some time in Gerar. Here 
Abimelech, the Philistine Icing, took Sarah, whom 
Abraham had again announced to be his sister, 
into his harem, probably to ally himself with 


Abraham, the rich nomad prince. Warned by 
God in a dream, Abimelech restored Sarah to her 
husband (Gen. 20:1-18). (4) Birth of Isaac. Je¬ 

hovah fulfilled his promise to Sarah, and at the 
appointed time she gave birth to Isaac (21:1-3). 
This was recognized at the time, and later by Paul 
(Rom. 4:19), as a miracle, both Sarah and Abra¬ 
ham being advanced in years. (5) Death. Thirty- 
seven years after the birth of Isaac, and when she 
had reached the age of one hundred and twenty- 
seven, Sarah died at Hebron, and was buried in 
the cave of Machpelah (Gen. 23:1-3), B. C. 2270- 
2196. Isaiah is the only prophet who names 
Sarah (51:2). Paul alludes lu Her hope of becom¬ 
ing el unit lire (Rom. 4:19), and afterward cites the 
promise which she received (9:9), and Peter eulo¬ 
gizes her submission to her husband (1 Pet. fkfi). 

SA'RAI (Heb. saw-raid ee , perhaps con¬ 

tentious ), the original name of Sarah, and always- 
used in the history from Gen. 11:29 to 17:15. 

SA'RAPH (Heb. Vfl®, saw-raw f, burning), 
one of the descendants of Shelah, the son of Judah 
(1 Chron. 4:22), who seems to have lived about 
the time of the entrance of Israel into Canaan, as 
he is said to have had dominion in Moab (B. C. 
about 1170). 

SARDINE. See Mineral Kingdom. 

SAR'DIS (Gr. Udptfof, sar f -dice) } the city in 
which was the fifth named of the seven churches 
of Asia addressed by John (Rev. 1:11; 3:1, 4). 
Sardis was a city of Asia Minor, situated on the 
Pactolus, just below the range of Tmolus, on a 
spur of which its acropolis was built. The latter 
crowns a lofty and precipitous hill, irregular and 
fantastic in its outline, and the configuration of 
which has been affected both by frequent earth¬ 
quakes and by the crumbling nature of the red 

’ll O 1*1 - A LL Fpl, __ 
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oils is very difficult of ascent; it 1ms a few Frag¬ 
ments or rubious walls on the summit, but no 
remains are visible of the temple which Alexander 
built there in honor of the Olympian Jove." 
Anciently Sardis was a splendid and important 
city, the capital of the Lydians (<p v.), a warlike ^ 
active, and energetic people, who established un 
empire extending as far oust as the river Halys. 
Their Persian conquerors, however, discouraged 
+Tif»ir mnrtinl srtirit and emnloved them nnlv in 
those arts which minister to luxury and sensuality. 
Sardis as it now stands is a mere desert, and its 
climate is so unhealthy as to render the stay of a 
single night dangerous. Its remains are few and 
inconsiderable. 

SAR'DITE (Heb.^T"^, sar-dee 0, a descendant 
of Sered, the son of Zebulun (Num. 26:26). 

SARDIUS, SARDONYX. See Mineral 
Kingdom. 

SAREP'TA (Gr. Sdpc7rra, tmr f -cptah\ tho 
Greek form (Luke 4:26) of Zarefuatei (q. v.). 

SAR'GON (Heb. sar-gone '), the name of 

an Assyrian king mentioned only once in the Bible 
(Isa. 20:1), mid then merely to give the date to im 
important prophecy of Isaiah. The Assyrian form 
of the name is Sh a mi kin. Sfcrgon was the suc¬ 
cessor of Shalmaneser IY (see Shalmaneser) and 
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th^ father of Sennacherib (see Sennacherib), and 
ruled in Assyria 13. C. 722-705. Abundant his¬ 
torical materials concerning his reign have come 
down to us. Remains of the walls of cities which 
he built, colossal carved bulls covered with in¬ 
scriptions, tools, palace utensils, and beautifully 
inscribed prisms have all been found in different 
parts of Assyria, and all bear their witness to his 
glory and success, 

Sargon began to reign in Assyria in the same 
mouth in which Shalmaneser IV died. This would 
seem to indicate that there was no doubt or diffi¬ 
culty about the succession. Yet it is clear that 
he was not the son of Shalmaneser, nor apparently 
any relative of his predecessor. Indeed, he never 
alludes in any of his known inscriptions to his 
ancestors. It is therefore, with justice, believed 
that he was not of royal origin at all. In the reign 
of his grandson Esar-haddon a genealogical table 
was made out, by which Sargon’s ancestry was 
traced back to Bel-bani, an early ruler in Assyria. 
This was evidently only an attempt to gain the 
honor of noble lineage. Whatever his origin—and 
it was probably humble, since nothing is said of 
it—Sargon seems to have been accepted as king 
without question. He may, therefore, have been 
adopted by Shalmaneser and designated as his 
successor. 

Sargon was one of the greatest soldiers ever 
produced in Assyria, and his coming upon the 
scene of action was at the very time when he was 
sorely needed by a weakened empire. The reign 
of Shalmaneser had been brief. His death left 
the state in confusion. Babylonia was overrun 
by the Chaldeans, and under the leadership of 
Merodach-baladan was in open revolt. There was 
a siege in progress at Samaria at the end of Shal¬ 
maneser’s reign, and the king of Egypt was 
threatening and ill-tempered. The northern bound¬ 
ary of Assyria was dangerously beset by the tribes 
of Armenia, and northern Syria must again be 
reduced to subjection. A weak man upon the 
throne of Assyria, and all would have been lost 
that Tiglath-pileser III had gained, and perhaps 
the empire’s very life would have been in jeopardy. 
The occasion was great, and Sargon was equal to it. 

The first event in the reign of Sargon, accord¬ 
ing to his own inscriptions, was the fall of Samaria. 
He speaks of it in these words: “ The city Sa¬ 
maria I besieged, and twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred and ninety people, inhabitants of it, I 
took away captive. Fifty chariots in it I seized, 
but the rest I allowed to retain their possessions. 
I appointed my governor over them, and the trib¬ 
ute of the late king I imposed upon them.” We 
do not know whether Sargon was actually present 
at Samaria or not The city may have been taken 
by one of his generals, though he says that he 
took it. We know from other clear instances that 
the Assyrian kings were not careful to distinguish 
their own from the successes of their generals in 
the field. Whether he or his representative was 
the real conqueror, Sargon was proud of the 
achievement. In his Cylinder Inscription he calls 
himself “subjugator of the broad land of Beth- 
Omri,” and again elsewhere “the conqueror of 
the city of Samaria and the whole land of Beth- 
Omri.” In the treatment of Israel Sargon fol¬ 


lowed the plans first, matured by Tighsth-pilesev; 
he “carried Israel away unto Assyria, and placed 
them in Hiitali, mid in Unboiyon the river of fjozsui, 
nnd hi the cities of the Medea" (2 Kings 17:0), 
and to fill the place thus vacated he brought men 
from Babylon, and from Cutha, and from Avva, 
and from Hamath and Sepharvaim, and placed 
them in the cities of Samaria instead of Israel 
(17:24). This colonization its begun by Tiglath- 
pileser and extended by Sargon, win? bunded on 
from people to people till it found its fullest ex¬ 
tension in the Roman empire. 

After the downfall of Samaria Sargon was 
speedily confronted by another confederation, A 
lender in Hamath, by name llu-bi’di, culled also 
Jnn-bt’iM, hud formed a coalition to throw off the 
Assyrian supremacy* He was aided by several 
provinces nearby, uniting them At pntl and Dumas* 
cus, and was supported by 11 anno, king of Gaza. 
Sargon made haste from Assyria in order to at¬ 
tack Ilu-biVli before bis allies could join him. He 
met Ilu-bi'di at Qarqar(or Karkar), and completely 
overcame him. He then moved southward and 
found that Hanno was supported by Seveh of 
Egypt. A battle was fought at Itupichl (modern 
Befah), and again was Sargon victorious. Kerch 
and his troops fted in con fusion to Egypt, and 
Hanno was taken prisoner and carried off to 
Assyria. These victories brought enforced peace 
in Palestine, and Sargon was free to undertake 
conquest and pacification elsewhere. In 719 he 
was carrying on war in the north as far as Lake 
Urumiah ; in the next year he was collecting trib¬ 
ute in Cappadocia. In the year 718 Sargon 
crossed the Euphrates and attacked Carchemish. 
The ancient Hittite empire had fallen piece by 
piece into the hands of the Assyrians. Carchemish 
and its provinces alone remained. They were now 
reduced, and the territory completely absorbed 
into Assyria. So ended a great culture state 
of the ancient world. The following years were 
full of abundant labors in the putting down of 
insurrections in Armenia, Que (eastern Cilicia), 
and in Arabia, and another attack upon an Egyp¬ 
tian king finds mention. In every case peace was 
achieved for a season by force, but new disturb¬ 
ances were ever breaking forth elsewhere. 

In 711 difficulties again attracted Saigon’s at¬ 
tention in Syria. Azmi, king of Ashdod, thought 
that the time was ripe for refusing to pay the As¬ 
syrian tribute. Sargon hastily dispatched a Tartan 
against him (Isa. 20:1), who removed Asturi from 
the throne an d put in his place his brother Aclii- 
mit, who was an Assyrian sympathizer. The 
people of Ashdod would not endure a man of such 
sentiments, and deposed him by force. Suddenly 
Sargon appeared, took Ashdod and Gath, which 
had joined in the rebellion, carried away the chief 
inhabitants to Assyria, and supplied their places 
by colonists from the east. This ended the 
troubles for the present, and Sargon could now 
turn his attention to Baby Ionia. The state of thi& 
land might well cause alarm. The whole country 
was in open revolt, under the leadership of Mero¬ 
dach-baladan, who had formed also a confederacy 
with Elam (see Merodach-baladan). Snrgbn real¬ 
ized that this must be a severe struggle. His 
plans were carefully laid. He attacked the con- 
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federate forces separately, won victories, and soon 
was in possession of Babylon. In 709 lie was 
.again acknowledged as king in Babylon, and the 
rebellion that had begun with the beginning of 
his reign was over. The years 709-707 were 
brilliant indeed. Tribute was sent to him from 
the island of Dilmun, in the Persian Gulf,, from 
Cyprus, in the far-away Mediterranean. He was 
at the zenith of his power, and the world did him 
obeisance. For the last few years of his reign 
we have no Assyrian documents. Only brief hints 
.show that his armies were engaged till the very 
last in subduing insurrections here and there over 
his vast empire. It was indeed impossible that 
peoples so widely separated and so diverse in all 
their thoughts and emotions should be so speedily 
welded into a uni lied and symmetrical empire. 
■Conquests might be made quickly; concourse of 
feeling must be of slow growth. Sargon died in 
705. The broken fragments of the Eponym list 
seem to say that he was murdered, but they are 
too badly mutilated to make us perfectly sure. So 
ended the career of the greatest conqueror who 
ever ruled in Assyria. He was not so great as a 
pacificator as Esar-haddon, nor were his works of 
peace so magnificent as those of Asshurbanipal, 
but in war he surpassed all who preceded or fol¬ 
lowed him upon that throne. 

But he was not only a warrior; he has left at 
least one magnificent evidence of his skill in the 
arts of peace. When he began his reign the As¬ 
syrian capital was Calali. He determined to erect 
a new city, and place within it a palace which 
should surpass in magnificence all that had pre¬ 
ceded it. The site selected was at the foot of 
Mount Musri, north of Nineveh. The city built 
there he named after himself, Dur-Sharrukin (Sar- 
gonsburg), and the palace within its square off 
walls was the first Assyrian ruin explored uj' 
moderns. It was excavated in the years 1842- 
1845 byBotta, and was surprising for its magnifi- 
-cence even in ruins. In 707 the city and palace 
were ready for occupation. But iSargon did not 
long enjoy his own magnificence. The man of 
war was not to rest in the results of peace. 

Literature.— Winckler, Geschichte Babyloniens 
nnd Assyriens, Leipzig, 1892; George Smith, His¬ 
tory of Assyria and Babylonia. , London, 1895.— 
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SA'RID (Ileb. Wig, saw- reed', survivor ), a 
place at the center, probably, of the southern 
boundary of Zebuiun (josh. 19:10), from which 
the line is traced in a westerly direction (v. 11), 
and in an easterly direction (v. 12). Sarid cannot 

tin det ermined witfi eertnintv TTnrVhpl tliinlfinrr 

that the word means an “incision,” says that it 
refers to the deep and narrow wady which comes 
down from the basin of Nazareth. Keil (Com.) 
suggests that it may be found in one of the two 
heaps of ruins on the south side of the modern 
“Mount of Precipitation,” viz., those near El- 
Mezrach, on the northwest. 

SA'RON (Gr. o hapov, ho sar'-one , the Sharon ), 
the district in which Lydda stood (Acts 9:35). See 
Sharon. 

SAR/SECHIM (Heb. sar -seh-Jceem 

probably •prince of the eunuchs ), one of the gen¬ 


erals of Nebuchadnezzar’s army at the taking of 
Jerusalem (Jer. 39:3), B. C. 588. He appears to 
have held the office of chief eunuch. In Jer. 39:13 
Nebushasban is called Rab-saris, “chief eu¬ 
nuch ; ” and the question arises whether Nebu¬ 
shasban and Sarsechim may not be names of the 
same person. In Gesenius’s Thesaurus it is con¬ 
jectured that Sarsechim and Rab-saris may be 
identical, and both titles of the same office (Smith, 
Bib. Diet s. v.). 

SA'RUCH (Gr. 2apov%, sar-ooch'), the Greek 
form (Luke 3:35) of the name of the patriarch 
Serug (q. v.). 

SA'TAN (Heb. 1^, saw-tawn' ; Gr. 'Zaravag, 
sat-an-as an opponent ), the chief of fallen spirits. 

1. Scripture Names and Titles. Satan is 
also called the Devil, the Dragon, the Evil One, 
the Angel of the Bottomless Pit, the Prince of 
this World, the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
the God of this World, Apollyon, Abaddon, Belial, 
Beelzebub. But Satan and the Devil are the 
names most frequently given. The term Satan is 
used in its generic sense in 1 Kings 11:14, “ The 
Lord stirred up an adversary (saw-tawn') unto Solo¬ 
mon, Hadad the Edomite.” It is used in the same 
sense (1 Kings 11:23; 1 Sam. 29:4; Nuin. 22:22; 
comp. 2 Sam. 19:22; 1 Kings 5:4; 11:25; Psa. 
109:6). 

2. Scripture Doctrine. Satan is mentioned 
first in the Book of Job (1:6-12 ; 2:1, sq.). “He 
mixes with the sons of God (angels), among 
whom he no longer has any essential belonging ; 
he arbitrarily roams about and seeks his own, but 
is still used as a servant by God, on whom he re¬ 
mains dependent. Jlis independent activity is in 
this passage mainly that of the spy of evil, of the 
accuser of man to God, especially the accuser of 

iit6 piOUSj 8.iid ll© HIHUl taillS til6 aSSSTtiGH that 

even their fear of God is interested.” Job is de¬ 
livered into the hands of Satan for testing. Satan's 
intention was to lead Job into apostasy and ruin; 
but the conduct of Job proves that disinterested 
fear of God may be a truth. “ The luster of a 
fidelity and love which in the loss of all external 
goods regards God as the highest good is revealed 
by Job as a triumph over Satan.” 

We find mention ot Watan as a personality m 
Zenh 3-1 wh eve after t.lie exile he would hinder 
the reinstitution of divine worship, asserting that 
Israel is rejected by the just judgment of God, and 
is not worthv of the renewal of the priesthood. 
But the filthy garments are stripped off the high 
priest, and he receives festal garments instead, 
with the declaration that his sins are taken away. 
" I'de vision expresses tnat tne restoration ot the 
priesthood after the exile is a victory of the gra¬ 
cious God over the Satan, who maintains strict 
right.” Still in the Old Testament liSatan never 
appears openly aa the enemy of God himself. 
“ Though he has his special purposes and aims, he 
is yet the servant of God for punishment or trial, 
the asserter or executor of the negative side of the 
divine justice” (Dorner, Christ. JDoct iii, p. 79). 

In the New Testament mention is made of a 
plurality of evil spirits, with Satan as their head 
(Matt. 8:28; 9:34; 12:26; Luke 11:18,19). They 
were endowed with high talents, power, and 
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knowledge (Matt. 8:29; Mark 1:24). Although 
-Satan is used in the New Testament in a figurative 
sense (Matt. 16:23), yet Jesus said the enemy is 
the devil (Matt. 13:19, 39; Mark 4:15), and the 
history of the temp Latum Is no misunderstood 
parable (Matt. 4:10; comp, Luke 22:31), It is 
declared that Satan was a murderer from ihe be- 
gi lining (John 8:44), the enemy and falsifier of 
God’s word (Matt. 13:19, 39); that he aroused 
hatred to Jesus and put treason into the heart of 
Judas (John 13:27, comp.6:70; Luke 22:53); that 
the prince of this world is already judged by Christ, 
or, as Lake puts it, Satan is hurled from heaven 
(Luke K);18), i. e>, is inwardly and fundamentally 
vanquished. “ The whale history of the world sub¬ 
sequent to Christ is a struggle against the empire 
of Satan. Thus the Apocalypse especially de¬ 
picts the history of Satan in the past and in the 
future (1 John 3:8). Prior to the death of the 
Lamb he still stands as the accuser of the pious 
(Rev. 12:10); he still has the right, so to speak, to 
■oppose God’s merciful will. But his arraignment 
must grow dumb before the Lamb who 1ms been 
■slain, and he is expelled from heaven” {ibid. % p.90). 

He still works upon the earth, and even in the 
Ohurch. “According to the Apocalypse, Satan’s 
fury increases with his losses, and finally, accord¬ 
ing to Paul, he collects his strength for one more 
•effort in the antichrist (2 Thess. 2:3, 4; Rev. 
20:7), whom the returning Lord will annihilate 
with the breath of his mouth, and whose end is 
the burning lake (Rev. 20:10; 21:8) or the second 
death ” (ibid, p. 90). By Paul Satan is called god of 
this world (2 Cor. 4:4), because he 1ms the rule 
•outside of Christianity; therefore excision from 
the Church is called a giving over of the sinner 
to Satan (1 Cor. 6:5 ; Eph. 2:2). See Devil. 

SA'TAN, SYNAGOGUE OF (Gr. awayoyg 
rov Varava, Rev. 2:9, 13; 3:9), i. e., Satan’s as¬ 
sembly; probably of Jews who persecuted the 
Christians, because of their misguided zeal for the 
law of Moses; who, professing to worship God, 
really serve Satan (Rev. 2:9, 13). 

SA'TAN, THE DEPTHS OF (Gr. rd podia 
rov Rev. 2:24), the false teaching preva¬ 

lent among the early gnostics; or perhaps the 
doctrines respecting the lawfulness of en ling idol 
meats and of adultery. These doctrines were 
•called by their advocates “ the deep things of 
God,” but the Lord styles them “the deep things 
•of Satan” 

SATISFACTION. See Atonement, Propiti¬ 
ation. 

SATYR. See Gods, False; Animal Kingdom. 

SAUL (Heb. blNlS, shaw-ool% asked for). Rob¬ 
ertson {Marly Religion of Israel, p. 179) says that 
Saul “ was really the name of a Babylonian deity, 
Savul or Sawul, transported to Edom, and per¬ 
haps also to Palestine.” 

1. An Early King of the Edomites, suc¬ 
cessor of Samlah at “ Rehoboth by the river ” (Gen. 
36:37, 38), In 1 Chron. 1:48 he is called Shaul. 

2. The First King of Israel. Saul was the 
son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, a powerful 
And wealthy chief, although the family to which he 
belonged was of little importance (1 Sam. 9:1, 21). 
The time and place of Saul’s birth are not given. 
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The Israelites had been since Joshua under the 
nito of judges raised up b}' God to meet emergen¬ 
cies that nroso ill rough the defection and idolatry 
of the people, “ In those days there was no king 
in Israel; every man did tlmt which was right in 
his own eyes ” (Judg. 21:25). The corrupt adminis¬ 
tration of Samuel’s sons furnished the Hebrews 
an occasion for rejecting the theocracy (1 Sam., 
ch. 8). This, together with an invasion of the 
Ammonites and a love of novelty, conspired in 
prompting the demand for a king. Samuel, in¬ 
structed by God, granted it, but told the people 
the evils that would follow. They still persisted 
in their demand, and Saul was introduced into 
history. The reign of Saul may be divided into 
two periods: 1. The establishment and vigorous 
development of his regal supremacy (chaps, 8-15), 
2. The decline and overthrow of his monarchy 
(chaps. 16-31). 

I. The Establishment of a Monarchy is intro¬ 
duced by the negotiations of the elders of Israel 
with Samuel concerning the appointment of a king 
(1 Sam., chap. 8), This was followed by (I) Meet* 
mg of Saul with Samuel, Having been sent by his 
father after some strayed asses, Siud went with 
his servant through the mountains of Ephraim, 
then through Shalisha and Shalim, and after that 
through the land of Benjamin, without finding the 
asses. Arrived at Zuph, he determined to return 
home, because he was afraid that his father would 
trouble himself about them (Saul and the servant). 
But his servant proposed that they should go and 
consult the man of God who was in the city near 
at ViiuhI. mid learn from him wlmt they should do. 
Samuel, having been forewarned by God, met Saul 
at tho gate of the city, told Urn ho was the one 
for whom ho looked, mid invited him to the feast,' 
assuring him that the asses were found. He 
awakened the expectation of Saul by the question, 
“ And on whom is the desire of all Israel? Is it 
not on thee and on all tliy father’s house ? ” 
(9:20.) (2) Saul anointed. Early the next day 
they arose, and, the servant being sent oil before, 
H Samuel took a vial of oil mid poured if upon 
Saul’s head, and kissed him, and said, Is it not 
because the Lord hath anointed thee to be cap¬ 
tain over bis inheritance?” (9:27; 10:1.) To 
confirm the consecration Samuel gave him three 
signs which should occur on his journey home— 
first, two men at tile tomb of Rachel should meet 
him, and tell 1dm of the finding of the U39G8 and 
the anxiety of Saul’s father for him; second, three 
men should be met in the plain of Tabor, going 
with sacrifices to Beth-el, and they should give 
Saul two loaves from their offerings; third, at Gib- 
eah he should meet a company of prophets, and 
he himself should prophesy (10:2-13). (3) Chosen 

king. The mysterious interview with Samuel 
did not seem to suffice for the full acknowledg¬ 
ment of Saul as king. Samuel, therefore, called a 
national assembly at Mizpeh, and there instructed 
the tribes to choose a king by lot. The result of 
the lot being regarded as a divine decision, Saul 
was accredited by lids act in the sight of the 
whole nation as the king appointed bv the Lord, 
and he himself more fully assured of the certainty 
of his own election on the part of God. Saul was 
hiding away, but was found, brought before the 
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people, and introduced to them by Samuel, and re¬ 
ceived by them with the orv, “ God save tho king I ” 
Hu returned to Ids home in Gibeuh, followed by 
a band of men “whose heart God had touched.” 
But he already began to taste the bitterness of 
royally, for there were some who Paid, “ How shall 
this man gave us? tl (10:13-27,) B. C. 1030. 
The defeat of Almb mid Benhndnd II by Shal¬ 
maneser II, in B. C. 854, gives us the first sure 
date in biblical chronology (q. v.)—a point Horn 
which we reckon back to David, Saul, and Samuel. 
(4) Victory over the Ammonites. Nahash, the 
king of the Ammonites, laid siege to Jabesh in 
Gilead, and only consented to treat with its in¬ 
habitants on the condition that he should put out 
their right eyes. They asked for seven days in 
which to send among their brethren for help. 
They dispatched messengers to Gtbeah, and, prob¬ 
ably unaware of the election of Saul, stated their 
case to the people. Returning from the field, Saul 
learned the tidings from Jabesh, and the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon him. Deeply angered, he 
hewed in pieces a yoke of oxen and sent them 
through all Israel, calling the people to rally about 
him for the defense of their countrymen. They 
came together at Bezek to the number of three 
hundred thousand. The next day Saul arranged 
the army into three divisions, who forced their 
way into the camp of the foe from three differ¬ 
ent sides, and routed them completely (11 ti¬ 
ll). (5) Renewal of the monarchy. After the 
victory the people were so enthusiastic in favor of 
Saul that they demanded the death of those who 
had spoken against him as king. Saul refused to 
grant them their request, saying, “ There shall not 
a man be put to death this day: for to-day the 
Lord hath wrought salvation in Israel.” Samuel 
called the people to Gilgal, where the election 
nf Sail! was nnnfivrnpd (11:12—15), (6) SS/uP- 

first transgression, In the second year (if ids 
reign Saul set to work systematically to deliver 
Israel from their enemies. He gathered three 
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army), two thousand being with himself and the 
other one thousand with Jonathan. Jonathan 
smote the garrison of the Philistines in Geba, 
which became the signal of war, Saul summoning 
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gathered a great army—thirty thousand chariots, 
six thousand horsemen, and foot soldiers as the 
sand by the seashore—and encamped in Michmash. 
Saul waited seven days fur Samuel's coming, but 
us he did not come the people began to disperse 
and leave Saul, who then resolved that he would 
offer the sacrifices without the presence of the 
prsphett Scarcely vjss the ccTCmuivt over Ymvch 
Samuel arrived and asked Saul what lie had done. 
Saul pleaded the danger he was in, and his desire 
to secure the favor of heaven; but the prophet 
rebuked him, and told him that his kingdom 
should not continue, i. e., to his descendants 
(13:1-14). (7) Saul deserted. Saul did not even 

accomplish the object of his unreasonable sacri¬ 
fice, viz., to prevent the dispersion of the people. 
When he mustered the people still with him there 
wore only six hundred men (13:15). The Phi¬ 
listines overran the country, and the Israelites 
could not offer a successful resistance, for they 


were disarmed, and “there was no smith found, 
throughout all the land of Israel: for the Philis¬ 
tines said, Lest the Hebrews make them swords or 
spears” (v. 19). (8) Saul’s oath. Jonathan, with 
a few faithful followers, made an assault upon the' 
Philistine garrison at Michmash, which resulted in 
a panic in the camp, so that they slew one another. 
The spies of Saul at Gibeah saw the engagement, 
and the king called for the ark and high priest to- 
consult as to what he should do. The tumult in 
the camp of the Philistines increasing, he rushed 
to the pursuit, driving the foe down the pass of' 
Betli-aven as far as Aijalon. But by a rash de¬ 
nunciation he (a) impeded his success (14: 
30), (b) involved the people in a violation of the 
law (vers. 32, 33), and ( c ) unless prevented by the 
people, would have put Jonathan to death for 
tasting innocently of food. Saul returned from 
the pursuit of the Philistines (14:1^6). (9) Other 
wars. By this victory over the Philistines Saul 
first really secured the regal authority over the Is¬ 
raelites. He afterward gained victories over Moab, 
the Ammonites, Edom, the kings of Zobnh, tlifr 
PI lilt stines again, and the AinulekUes (14:47, 
48). Mention is now made of Ins family ami of 
his commander in chief, Abner (vers. 49, 50) r 
B. G. 1022. (10) Disobedience and rejection. 

Samuel, by divine commission, commanded Saul, 
as the king anointed by Jehovah through him, to- 
destroy Amdck. He was to smite and ban every¬ 
thing belonging to it, man and beast (15:3). 
Saul mustered the people at Tel aim, two hundred 
thousand foot and ten thousand men of Judah. 
“And Saul smote the Amnlekites from Havilali 
until thou comest to Shur, that is over against 
Egypt.” But he disobeyed the divine injunction 
by taking Agag, the king, alive, and sparing all 
the best of the cattle and all that was valu¬ 
able, destroying only that which was vile and. 
refuse. Instead of pursuing the campaign and 
finishing the destruction of the fugitives, he re¬ 
turned to Gilgal. Samuel, informed by God of 
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formed him that he had fulfilled the divine com¬ 
mand ; but the bleating of the sheep and the 
lowing of the oxen revealed his crime. Saul 
pleaded that the people wished to offer sacrifice to 

Liie uuiu iii (jriiga,i. ofcLinutJi LLien remmueu luo 
king of the low estate from which God had brought 
him, of the superiority of obedience to sacrifice, 
and, although Saul acknowledged his sin, reiter¬ 
ated the sentence of rejection. As he turned to 
depart Saul seized the prophet’s mantel with sucli 
despairing energy that it was rent, whereupon 
Samuel said that even so had Jehovah rent his 
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uel then sent for Agag and hewed him in pieces 
before the Lord, and departed in grief from Saul 
to see him no more (ch. 3 5). 

IT, Sattt.’s Duultnf, anti Overtftuow. Saul was 
not immediately deposed, but the consequences 
of his rejection were speedily brought to light. 
(1) David’s introduction to Saul. “The Spirit 
of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubled him.” When his attend¬ 
ants perceived the condition of the king, they ad¬ 
vised him to have the evil spirit charmed away by 
music, and upon Saul consenting they recoup 
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mended David, who was still residing with his 
father, although he had been anointed king by Sam¬ 
uel. David was sent for, and played upon his harp. 
11 So Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the 
■evil spirit departed from him” (1 Sam. 16:14-23). 
(2) Saul’s conduct to David. The overthrow of 
the Philistine giant (Goliath) by David, and his 
conduct when brought before Saul, won for him 
the love of Jonathan. The wisdom of his subse¬ 
quent conduct made him acceptable to the men of 
war and the people, and secured for him the 
praise of the women who celebrated the overthrow 
of the Philistines. This aroused the jealousy and 
rage of Saul, who commenced a series of murder¬ 
ous attempts upon the life of David, whom he 
seems to have regarded as a rival. He twice at¬ 
tempted to assassinate him with his own hand 
(18:10, 11; 19:10); he sent him on dangerous 
military expeditions (18:13-17); he gave him 
Michal, his daughter, to wife, hoping that the 
dowry demanded (a hundred foreskins of the Phi¬ 
listines) would endanger David’s life (18:22-27). 
He seems to have been willing to make any sac¬ 
rifice in order to effect his purpose against David, 
sending men even to Samuel at Ramah, whither 
David had fled (19:18, sq.), attempting, as the text 
(20:33) would seem to indicate, the life of his son 
Jonathan; slaying Ahimelech, the priest (22:11- 
19), under pretense of his being a partisan of Da¬ 
vid, and eighty-five other priests of the house of 
Eli, to whom nothing could be imputed, as well as 
the whole population of Hob. This crime of Saul 
put David in possession of the sacred lot, which 
Abiathar, the only surviving member of Eli’s 
priestly family, brought with him. and by which 
lie was enabled to obtain divine direction in his 
critical affairs (22:20, 23; 23:1, 2). Having com¬ 
pelled David to assume the position of an outlaw, 
Saul then took measures to apprehend and destroy 
him (23:9, sq.), and, although spared by David 
when in the latter’s power at En-gedi (ch. 24), 
took Michal and gave her to Phalti for wife (25: 
44). After David had again shown his respect 
for the Lord’s anointed by sparing the king while 
asleep in his camp upon the hill of Ilachilah, Saul 
acknowledged his fault and said to David, “Blessed 
be thou, my son David : thou shalt both do great 
things, and also shalt still prevail.” And he fol¬ 
lowed after David no more (ch. 26). (3) Saul with 
the witch at Endor. Another invasion of Israel 
by the Philistines drove King Saul to despair, so 
that, in utter helplessness, he had recourse to un¬ 
godly means of inquiring into the future. He had 
“ put away those that had familiar spirits, and the 
wizards, out of the land ” (28:3). But now Samuel 
was dead, and, receiving no oracle from God, 
Saul, desperate and infatuated, commanded his 
servants (v. 7) to seek for a woman that had a 
familiar spirit. They directed him to the woman 
of En-dor. Assured by Saul that no evil should 
happen her, she asked, “ Whom shall I bring up 
unto thee?” And he said, "Bring me up Sam¬ 
uel” The woman began her conjuring arts, and 
“when she saw Samuel, she cried aloud, 1 Why 
hast thou deceived mo? for thou art SnuL” The 
king quieted her fear, and then asked her what 
she had seen. From her description Saul imme¬ 
diately recognized Samuel. Then followed a con¬ 


versation in which Saul tells of his deep distress 
because of the Philistines, and Samuel replies that 
Jehovah had torn the kingdom out of his hand 
and given it to David, because he had disobeyed 
him in sparing the Amalekites. He foretold his 
defeat by the Philistines, and added that ou the 
morrow Saul and his sons should be with him 
among the dead. Saul fell prostrate to the earth, 
faint with terror and exhaustion, for he had fasted 
all the day and night. Urged by the woman and 
his servants, he partook of food and returned to 
his camp (28:7-25). (4) Death and burial. The 

two armies arrayed against each other soon came 
to an engagement in the plain of Jezreel (29:1); 
but the Israelites, being obliged to yield, fled up 
the mountains of Gilboa, and were pursued and 
slain there (31:1). The hottest pursuit was made 
after Saul and those who kept around him. His 
three sons, Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchi-sliua, 
were slain, and he himself was mortally wounded. 
He begged his armor-bearer to slay him, that he 
might not fall into the hands of the uncircumcised. 
On his refusal Saul fell upon liis own sword and 
died. The day following, when the Philistines 
stripped the dead, they found Saul and his three 
sons, and, having cut off their heads, sent them 
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as trophies into their own land. They also fas¬ 
tened their bodies to the wall of Beth-shan; but 
the men of Jabesh-gilead came, took down the 
bodies, burned them, and buried them under a 
tree in Jabesh (ch. 31), B. C. about 1000. The 
news of Saul’s death was speedily brought to Da¬ 
vid at Ziklag, who mourned deeply because there¬ 
of, and slew the Amalekite who claimed to have 
killed the king (2 Sam. 1:1, sq.) Besides the chil¬ 
dren already mentioned Saul left another son, 
Ish-bosheth, who was shortly afterward proclaimed 
king by Abner, and two sons, Armoni and Me- 
phibosheth, by his concubine Rizpah (21:8). 
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Character. There is not in sacred history 
a character more melancholy to contemplate than 
that of Saul. He was naturally humble and mod¬ 
est, though of strong passions. His natural rash¬ 
ness was controlled neither by a powerful under¬ 
standing nor a scrupulous conscience, and the 
obligations of duty and ties of gratitude, always 
felt by him too slightly, were totally disregarded 
when ambition, envy, and jealousy had taken pos¬ 
session of his mind. He seems never to have ac¬ 
cepted God unconditionally and trusted him im¬ 
plicitly, but, as the names of his children would 
indicate, wavered between the worship of God and 
the old heathenish superstition. Now he would be 
under the influence of prophetic inspiration, again 
the slave of his common pursuits ; at one time 
pleading with the prophet to reveal to him the 
will of Jehovah, at another disobeying his com¬ 
mands ; now driving out of the land all having 
familiar spirits, only to consult afterward the 
witch of En-dor. In him, also, is seen that moral 
anomaly or contradiction, which would be incred¬ 
ible did we not so often witness it, of an individ¬ 
ual pursuing habitually a course which his better 
nature pronounces not only sinful but insane 
(1 Sam. 24:16-22). 

Note.— (1) Armies , number ** etc. (1 Sam. 11:8). Saul 
mustered at Bezek three hundred thousand men of Is¬ 
rael and thirty thousand of Judah. These numbers will 
not appear so large if we bear in mind that the allusion 
is not to a regular army, but that Saul had summoned 
all the people to a general levy. In the distinction 
drawn between the children of Judah and the children 
of Israel we may already discern a trace of that separa¬ 
tion of Judah from the rest of the tribes which even¬ 
tually led to a formal secession on the part of the latter. 
In 1 Sam. 13:5 we meet an Instance of manifest error in 
the teal. Thirty thousand war chariots bear no pro¬ 
portion to six Thousand horsemen, not only tiecaiHe the 
number of chariots fit invariably smaller than Uiat of 
the horsemen (comp. 2 Sam. 10:18; 1 Kings 10:26; 2Chrou. 
12:3), but also because such a number of chariots is never 
uict vV’xtli itx sacred or profaiie Listuiy. TIjc jjumucr 
should be three thousand or mu thousand, and in the 
hitter case the origin, of the number thirty must be at¬ 
tributed to the fact that the b (Hebrew numeral for 
thirty) of the word "Sn wac written twice 

and consequently the second b was taken for the nu¬ 
meral thirty (Kell). (2) Sacrifice at The pun¬ 

ishment of Saul for oJTerJng sacrifice apturnrs n severe 
one, but we must remember that Samuel hud JiWtrucied 
Saul, as a direct command from Jehovah, to await his 
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have sent his prophet at the right time, and should have 

showed clearly enough that he thought he could make 
war without the counsel or assistance of Clod. (3) De¬ 
struction of A tnateUittx <1 Sum. 15:3). They who rep¬ 
resent tbte sentence as im worthy of God should ask on 
what principle the execution of a criminal under human 
governments can be defended. If men judge that the 
welfare of society demands the destruction of one of 
their fellows, surely God, who can better indtre what 
the Interests of Ids government require, nud lias a more 
perfect right la din pose of mol da lives, may cut oiT by 
Ihc sword whom, without any imputation of Injustice, 
ha might destroy by disease or famine (Kilto). fit 

spirit The 11 evil spirit, from the Lord ” which 
came into Saul in the place of the “ Spirit of tho Lord,” 
was nut merely m\ Inward feeling of depress Eon at Urn 
rejection announced to him, which grew Into melan¬ 
choly amt ovraslomilly broke om. In pushing Ills of in* 
sanity, but a higher evil power which look possession of 
him. and not only deprived him of Ida peace of mind* 
but stirred up the feelings. Ideas. Imaglimtkitb and 
Thoiighis of bis soul tn such an extent that, at, ilinos It 
drove him even to madness. This demon is called an 
evil spirit [coming] from the Lord,” because Jehovah 
had sent it as a punishment (Keil). (5) Saul and the 


witch . This incident introduces the whole subject of 
witchcraft, and cannot be discussed here. There am 
many explanations of this story offered, some of which 
we shall briefly mem Ion. Kell (tVwM suggests that 
she was LiuL able to conjure up departed splrlis, or. 
If so. that the appearance of Samuel affirmed essenttally 
from everything that she had efieeiud or experienced 

before; Mini her recognition of Saul after Sa.el np~ 

jxmred may Iks easily explained if we assume Ihnt she 
had fallen Into a state of ctrtfrik}#rtNr£. Some consider 
tho whole affair gotum up by Saul 1 a attend an is, soma 
one of them personating Samuel. *' Others have given 
a literal interpretation of the story, nncl have main¬ 
tained that Samuel really appeared to Saul. Others- 
have given another interpretation, viz., that the whole- 
account is the narrative of a miracle, a divine ?'epre¬ 
sentation or impression partly upon the senses of Saul 
and partly upon those of the woman” (Kitto). 

3. The Hebrew Name of the Apostle 
Paul. Why he changed his name is not men¬ 
tioned, hut perhaps the most probable reason was- 
“that the name Paul was given to the apostle as- 
a memorial of the conversion of Sergius Paulus,. 
effected by him” (Meyer, Com., Acts 13:7). 

SAVIOUR, a term applied in Scripture, in 
its highest sense, to Jesus Christ, but in a subor¬ 
dinate manner to human deliverers. 

1. Names. In the Old Testament Saviour is 

usually some derivative of the verb yaw-shah' y 

to save. Beyond this ordinary sense, this term 
expresses assistance and protection of every kind 
—assistance aggressively, “ to fight for you against 
your enemies, to save you ” (Deut. 20:4); of pro¬ 
tection against attack, “ Salvation will God ap¬ 
point for walls and bulwarks” (Isa. 26:1); of vie - 
iory, “The Lord preserved David” (i. e., gave 
him victory, 2 Sam. 8:6); of prosperity, “Thou 
slialt call thy walls Salvation” (Isa. 60:18). No 
better instance of this last sense can be adduced 
than the exclamation “Hosannah f” meaning “save, 
I beseech thee,” which was uttered as a prayer 
for God’s blessing on anv iovous occasion (Psa. 
118:25). ~ • 

Tho Greek representative of the above is uwr 
v/. The L\X lias ' where the A. V. 
has “ salvation * ” and. thus the word “ Saviour ” 
was more familiar to the ear of the reader of tho 
Old Testament in our Lord’s age than to us. 

2. Person. The title “Saviour” is applied to 
Jehovah in the Old Testament (2 Sam. 22:3 ; Psa. 

iAft.ni . .40.0 11 - 4 *r. i fc 01.4n.0A. flnifl. 

63:8; Jer. 14:8). The judges were called “saviours,” 
as having rescued iheir country from oppressors 
(Judg. 3:9, 15, A. V. “deliverer”). Jeroboam II 
is styled a saviour in delivering Israel from the 
Syrians (2 Kings 13:5). See Atonement; Re¬ 
deemer ; Saltation. 

SAVOR, SAV0RS(Heb.ti^, ray'-alch, odor 
a term used in the Old Testament almost entirely 
to denote the pleasing effect upon Jehovah of the 
sacrifices offered him by the Jews (Exod. 29:18; 
Lev. TO, 13, l7- r etc.). In Joel 2-20^ “And. his ill 
savor eh nil come up,” wo havo a rendering of Ilcb. 
tsakh-an-awputrefaction. 

Figurative. In the sense of to be minded 
(Gr. typovea), fron-eh'-o, to think, feel, Matt. 16:23; 
Mark 8:33) ; of taste or favor, as of salt which has 
lost its savor (Matt. 5:13; Luke 14:34), the ren¬ 
dering of Gr, mo-rah'ee-no, to make fat 

or tasteless; in 2 Cor. 2:14, 16 (Gr. oayy, os-may'\ 






SAVORY MEAT 


SCHOOLMASTER 


“the knowledge of God is symbolized as an odor 
which God everywhere makes manifest through 
the apostolic working, inasmuch as he by that 
means brings it to pass that the knowledge of 
Christ everywhere exhibits and communicates its 
nature and its efficacy” (Meyer, Com., in loc.). 
Acceptableness to God of the apostolic working is 
symbolized by “sweet savor” (v. 15, Gr. evadta, 
yoo-o-dee'-ah y fragrance , comp. Eph. 5:2). See 
Glossary. 

SAVORY MEAT (Heb. tardtt, mat-airi', deli¬ 
cacy , “ dainties,” Prov. 23:3, “ dainty meats,” v. 6), 
a term applied to the food prepared for Isaac 
(Gen. 27:3, 9, etc.). It was probably so called 
from being cooked with different sorts of vegeta¬ 
bles, being made specially toothsome. 

SAW (Heb. s-nya, meg-ay-raw 2 Sam. 12:31; 
1 Kings 7:9 ; 1 Chron. 20:3 ; mas-sore' , Isa. 

10:15). Egyptian saws, so far as has yet been 
discovered, were single-handed, though St. Jerome 
has been thought to allude to circular saws. As 
is the case in modern oriental saws, the teeth 
usually incline toward the handle, instead of away 
from it, like ours. They have, in most cases, 
bronze blades, apparently attached to the handles 
by leathern thongs, but some of those in the 
British Museum have their blades let into them 
like our knives. A double-handed iron saw has 
been found at Nimrud. No evidence exists of the 
use of the saw applied to stone in Egypt, nor 
without the double-handed suvv does it seem likely 
that this should be tire ease; but we read of sawn 
stones used in the temple (1 Kings 7:9). The ex¬ 
pression, “ put them under saws” (2 Sam. 12:31), 
1ms been understood to mean hard labor (sec 
margin), but “cut them with saws” (1 Chron. 
20:3) can hardly be other than torture. 

SCAB. See Diseases. 

SCABBARD (Heb. tah'-ar, Jer. 47:6), 
elsewhere “sheath.” See Sword. 

SCAFFOLD (Heb. ITO, kee-yore ', 2 Chron. 
6:13), a platform built by Solomon for the dedi¬ 
catory services of the temple, upon which he stood 
to pray 

SCALE. 1. (Heb. Pup'PPP, kas-keh'-seth ): ! 
(a) Of fishes (Lev. 11:9, 10, 12; Dent. 14:9, 10; 
Ezek. 29:4); ( b ) Of the laminae of a coat of mail 
(1 Sam. 17:5); similarly the Gr. \ei r/f, lep-is', a 
flake , incrustation from the eyes (Acts 9:18). 

2. (Heb. ap-pee-kay' maw-gin- 

necm' 7 strong ones of shields, Job 43:15), of the scaly 
armor of the 11 Icvintlmn,” i. c., crocodile. 

3. Of balances (Heb. peJddes t Isa. 40:12), 
or rather a steelyard . See Balances. 

4. (Heb. “b^ aw-law'j to scale the walls of a 
city, Prov. 21:22.) 

SCALL. See Diseases. 

SCALP (Heb. '"f'p'lp, kod-kode' } the crown of 
the head, Psa. 68:21, as elsewhere rendered), so 
called from the parting of the head at that spot. 

SCAPEGOAT. See Azazel ; Festivals ; Day 

OF ATOiNOKNT. 


SCARCE. See Glossary. 

SCARLET. See Colors. 

SCENT. 1. (Heb. rp'n, ray'-akh , odor\ that 
which anything exhaled, ns by water (Job 14:9), or 
by tttinc (Jer. 48:11), In the latter passage Moab 
ia likened to wine, which has never been poured 
out or drawn, and hence preserved its original 
taste and flavor. 

2. (Heb. ""llpT, zay'-ker , memento , Ilos. 14:7), 
where it is said figuratively of those who sit under 
the ahadow of Israel, that they shall “ grow as the 
vine, the scent (remembrance, i. e., renown) as the- 
wine of Lebanon,” 

SCEPTER (Heb. shay-bet'; and its de¬ 
rivative shar-beel'j rod; Gr. pd/3do£, hr ah'- 

dos , Heb. 1:8). There is no description given in, 
the Scriptures of scepters, so as to enable us to 
know therefrom anything as to form. The scep¬ 
ter of the Persian monarch is described as “golden,” 
i. e., probably of massive gold (Esth. 4:11). A 
carved ivory staff discovered at Nimrfid is sup¬ 
posed to have been a scepter. We know that ia 
some cases the scepter was a strong rod (Ezek. 
19:11, 14), aboutthe height of aman, which ancient, 
kings and chiefs bore as insignia of honor. It is- 
thought that it originated in the shepherd’s staff, 
since the first kings were mostly nomad princes 
(Lev. 27:32; Mic. 7:14). Diodorus Siculus (iii, 3) 
informs us that the scepter of the Egyptian kings- 
bore the shape of a plow; of Osiris was a flail and 
crook; while that of the queens, besides the crown, 
was two loose feathers on the head. 

Figurative. The allusions to it are all of a. 
metaphorical character, and describe it simply as- 
one of the insignia of supreme power (Gen. 49:10; 
Num. 24:17; Psa, 45:6; Isa. 14:5 ; Amos 1:5; Zech. 
10:11). The use of the staff as a symbol of au¬ 
thority was not confined to kings; it might be used 
by any leader, as instanced in Judg. 5:14, where 
for “pen of the writer,” as in the A. V., we should 
read “scepter of the leader.” 

SCE / VA (Gr. Stoudf, ftkyoomx', left-handed), a. 
Jew of Ephesus, described as a “high priest” 
(Acts 19:14-1 fj), either ns having exercised the 
office at Jerusalem, or as being chief of one of the 
twenty-four classes. His seven sons attempted to 
exorcise spirits by using the name of Jesus, and 
on One occasion severe injury was inflicted by the 
demoniac on two of them (its implied in the term 
(tfiQoripvv, both l the true reading in v. 16). 

SCHISM. See Heresy, 2. 

SCHOOL (Gr. c^oTty, skhol-ay' } Acts 19:9), a 
place where there is leisure , a place of tuition. 
See Tyrannus. 

SCHOOLMASTER (Gr. tt atdayuyd^ pahee- 
dag-o-go&'\ a guide and guardian for boys. Among 
the Greeks and Romans the name was applied to 
trustworthy slaves, who were charged with the 
duty of supervising the life and morals of boys of 
the better class. The name carries with it the 
idea of severity (as of a stern censor and enforcer 
of morals) in 1 Cor. 4:15, where the father is dis¬ 
tinguished from the tutor as one whose discipline 
is usually milder. In Gal. 8:24, sq., the Mosaic 
law is likened to a tutor because it arouses the 
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consciousness of sin, and is called tt atdaycdyoq 
(A. V. l *schoolmaster unto Christ”), i. e., prepar¬ 
ing the soul for Christ, because those who have 
learned by experience with the law that they are 
not and cannot be commended to God by their 
works, welcome the more eagerly the hope of sal¬ 
vation offered them through the death and resur¬ 
rection of Christ, the Son of God (Grimm, Gr.-Mng, 
Lex., s. v.). 

SCHOOLS, HEBREW. 1. Elementary. 

We have no account of education specifically be¬ 
fore the time of Moses. This much is certain 
that the mother looked to the training of the chil¬ 
dren in their earliest years (Prov. 81:1; 2 Tim. 
3:15), while the boys were trained by their fathers, 
or in well-to-do families by tutors (Num. 11:12; 
Isa. 49:23). This instruction was chiefly in read¬ 
ing and writing, but especially in the law. That 
reading and writing must have formed part of 
education from the very settlement of Palestine 
is evident from the fact that the Israelites were 
commanded to write the precepts of the law upon 
the doorposts and gates of their houses (Deut. 6:9 ; 
11:20); and upon their passage over Jordan, to 
write the law upon great stones (27:2-8), so as to 
be easily read by every Israelite. These admoni¬ 
tions unquestionably presuppose that the people 
could read plain writing (q. v.). Arithmetic must 
have been taught, as the days of the week, the 
months, the festivals, etc., were not designated by 
proper names, but by numerals. In fact, every 
art or science which occurs or is alluded to in the 
Old Testament, and upon the understanding of 
which depended the understanding of the Scrip¬ 
tures, must have to some extent formed a part of 
the strictly religious Jewish education. There is, 
however, no trace of schools for the instruction 
of youth or of the people in pre-exilic times. Only 
ill a single instance Chron* 1V-V—0^ Iisvs we any 
information as to how far and in what way the 
priests fulfilled their calling to tench the people 
all the ordinances which God gave by Moses (Lev. 
10:11). While there were no national or elemen¬ 
tary schools before the exile, there were cases in 
which professional teachers were resorted to— 
when the position or official duties of the parent 
rendered his teaching impossible; when the 
parents were incapaciiateu, or tne cnild’s attain¬ 
ments surnassed the narent’s abilities: or the son 
was preparing himself for a different vocation 
from that of his father. In postexilic times. 
We possess minute information of the schools 
after the captivity and at the time of Christ. The 
regular instruction of the child began with the 
fifth or sixth year, when every child was sent to 
school. Trailirion ascribes 10 .Joshua, the son of 
Giiuialm, the introduction of schools in every town, 
mid the compulsory education in them of all chil¬ 
dren above the age of six, . ; = It was even 
deemed unlawful to live in a plaoo where there 
was no school. Such a city deserved to be either 
destroyed or excommunicated. Joshua arranged 
that in every province and in every town school¬ 
masters be appointed, who should take charge of 
all boys from six or seven years of age. A school 
or teacher was required for every twenty-five 
children. AVhen there were only forty children 
in a community, they were allowed to have one 


master and an assistant The father himself, as 
a rule, saw to it that the child should be in the 
class at the proper time. Course of study. —“The 
grand object of the teacher was moral as well as 
intellectual training. To keep children from all 
intercourse with the vicious; to suppress all feel¬ 
ings of bitterness, even though wrong had been 
done to one’s parents; to punish all real wrong- 
doing; not to prefer one child to another; rather 
to show sin in its repulsiveness than to predict 
what punishment would follow, either in this or 
the next world, so as not to ‘ discourage ’ the child 
—such are some of the rules laid down ” (Eder- 
sheim, Sketches of Jewish Life , pp. 135, 136), The 
teacher was to strictly fulfill all promises made to 
the child, to avoid bringing up disagreeable or 
indelicate thoughts, be patient, punish without 
excessive severity—with a strap, but never with a 
rod. At ten the child began to study the Mishna; 
at fifteen he must be ready for the Talmud. In 
the study of the Scriptures the pupil was to pro¬ 
ceed from Leviticus to the rest of the Pentateuch, 
thence to the Prophets, and lastly to the Hagi- 
ographa. Instruction was imparted in questions 
and answers, or in a catechetical form. After 
the master had delivered his dicta or theme, the 
pupils asked questions (Luke 2:46), which he fre¬ 
quently answered by parables orcounter questions 
(Matt. 16:13, etc.; 22:17-22; Luke 10:25, etc.). 
Sometimes the teacher introduced the subject by 
asking a question, the replies of the pupils con¬ 
stituting the discussion, which was concluded by 
the master pointing out the most appropriate 
answer. This mode of instruction is strikingly 
illustrated by the questions put by our Saviour to 
his disciples (Mark 8:27-30). 

2. Theological Schools. The schools of the 
prophets (q. y.), called into life by Samuel (1 Sam. 

t A* k - i n on\ —J --- j j - . 
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Elijah and Elisha in the kingdom of the ten tribes 
(2 Kings 2:3, 5; 4:38; 6:1), were not theological 
schools. Not till after the exile, when prophecy 
began to fail, did the study of the law become a 
matter of scholastic learning; and the priest Ezra 
is mentioned as the first who set his heart to search 
and do the law of Jehovah, and to teach ordinances 
and judgments in Israel (Ezra 7:10). He is de- 
scriDea as ■* a ready senoe in tne iaw ot Moses” 
f7:6 : comp. vers. 12. 211: he must have made the 
study of the law his chief business. From Ezra 
onward notable scribes or lawyers are mentioned, 
who not only applied themselves to the faithful 
observing and handing down of the letter of the 
law and of the Scriptures, but made the contents 
of Scripture their special study, especially appty- 
ing the iaw of Moses to the practical duties oi iire, 
but also gave decisions in doubtful cases (Matt. 
2:4; Luke 2:46). Thus a complete system of 
casuistrv founded on the law was ora Hu a 11 v 
formed for all the relations of life. This was 
orally transmitted by the scribes (q, v.) and their 
associates; and as the tradition of the elders (Mark 
7:5) was ranked on an equality with, and eventually 
above, the written law of Moses. On the institu¬ 
tion of these schools we lack more exact informa¬ 
tion for the period from the exile to the dissolution 
of the Jewish state. Students seeking a deeper 
knowledge of the law turned to eminent scribes 
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for instruction. This was given by the teachers, 
partly at their homes, partly in the synagogues, 
partly in the porticoes of the temple, in the form 
of conversations or disputations. Instruction was 
gratuitous, the scribes earning their livelihood by 
following a trade, unless having means of their 
own or acquired by marriage. The teachers sat 
while instructing, the scholars at first standing, 
but afterward sitting at the feet of their teachers 
{Acts 22:3). 

3. Schools of the Prophets. From I Sam. 
19:20 we learn that there was a company of proph¬ 
ets at Ramah, under the superintendency of Sam¬ 
uel, whose members lived in a common building. 
The origin and history of these schools are involved 
in obscurity, but would seem to have been called 
into existence by Samuel. We have no direct 
evidence that there were other such unions besides 
the one at Ramah, but it is probable that there 
was one at Gibeah (1 Sam. 10:5, 10). The next 
mention of them is in the times of Elijah and 
Elisha, as “sons of the prophets” (1 Kings 20: 
35), living in considerable numbers at Gilgal, Beth¬ 
el, and Jericho (see 2 Kings 4:38; 2:3, 5, 7, 15; 
4:1; 9:1). About one hundred sons of the proph¬ 
ets sat down before Elisha at meals, in Gilgal 
{2 Kings 4:38, 42, 43). The number at Jericho 
may have been as great, for fifty of the sons of 
the prophets went with Elijah and Elisha to the 
Jordan (comp. 2:7 with vers. 16, 17). From these 
passages we feel warranted in the belief that the 
sons of the prophets lived in a common house (see 
also 6:1). Those who were married most likely 
lived in their own houses (4:1). We must not 
conclude, from their living together and per¬ 
forming certain duties in common, that these 
prophets were an Old Testament order of monks. 
The prophets did not wish to withdraw from act¬ 
ive life for the purpose of carrying on a contem¬ 
plative life of holiness, but their unions were 
formed for the purpose of mental and spiritual 
training, that they might exert a more powerful 
influence upon their contemporaries. The name 
“ schools of the prophets ” expresses most fully 
the character of these unions; only we must not 
think of them as merely educational institutions, 
in which the pupils of the prophets received in¬ 
struction in prophesying or in theological stud¬ 
ies. 

“ Prophesying could neither be taught nor com¬ 
municated by instruction, but was a gift of God 
which he communicated to whomsoever he would. 
But the communication of this divine gift w r as by 
no means an arbitrary thing, but presupposed 
such a mental and spiritual disposition on the 
part of the recipient as fitted him to receive it; 
while the exercise of the gift required a thorough 
acquaintance with the law' and the earlier revela¬ 
tions of God, which the schools of the prophets 
were well adapted to promote. It is therefore 
justly and generally assumed that the study of 
the law' and of the history of the divine guidance 
of Israel formed a leading feature in the occupa¬ 
tions of the pupils of the prophets, which also in¬ 
cluded the cultivation of sacred poetry and music 
and united exercises for the promotion of the 
prophetic inspiration” (K. and D., Com ., 1 Sam. 
19:18-24), .Thus we find that from the time of 


Samuel the writing of sacred history formed an 
essential part of the prophet's labor. 

Tlie cultivation of sacred music and poetry may 
be inferred partly from the fact that, according to 
1 Sam. 10:5, musicians walked in front of the 
prophesying prophets, playing as they w r ent along, 
and partly from the fact that sacred music not 
only received a fresh impulse from David, who 
stood in close relation to the association of proph¬ 
ets at Ramah, but was also raised by him into 
an integral part of public worship. Music was by 
no means cultivated merely that tlie sons of the 
prophets might employ it in connection with their 
discourses, but also as a means of awakening holy 
susceptibilities and emotions in the soul, of lifting 
up the spirit to God, and so preparing it for the 
reception of divine revelations (see 2 Kings 3:15). 
Occasion of forming such schools is to be found 
in the decline of the priesthood under Eli and his 
sons, and the utter absence of the sanctuary in 
the times of Elijah and Elisha, thus furnishing 
the faithful with places and means of edification; 
and in the advantages which would naturally arise 
from association, in bringing the young men under 
the influence of their elders, who were under the 
powerful influence of the Holy Spirit, thus unit¬ 
ing them with their spiritual fathers in fighting 
for the honor of Jehovah. 

SCIENCE (Heb. mad-daw', Dan. 1:4; Gr. 
yuaxnc, gno'-sis, 1 Tim. 6:20). In these two pas¬ 
sages the terms are rendered “ science,” but else¬ 
where knowledge. In tlie jjasMgo, Dan. 1:4, the 
expression “cunning in knowledge” may well be 
rendered “skillful in understanding or knowl¬ 
edge.” The Greek term is used about thirty times 
in the New Testament, and except in the above 
passage is rendered “knowledge.” It should be 
so rendered here, and the passage would read 
“ oppositions (or contradictions) of falsely named 
knowledge,” i, e., the higher knowledge of Chris¬ 
tian and divine things which false teachers boast of. 

SCOFF (Heb. bb]?, kaw-la.d, to disparage , Hab. 
1:10), to ridicule, make light of, as a fortification, 
enemy. 

SCOFFER (Gr. efnracKrijCy emp-aheek-tace' ), one 
who trifles, and so derides (2 Pet. 3:3). 

SCORN, SCQRNER. 1. InEstli. 3:6 (comp. 
Job 12:4) it is recorded of Ham an that “he thought 
scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone,” the ren¬ 
dering of Heb. m baw-zaw to tread under foot, 
to despise , and so rendered in Esth. 1:17; Prov. 
19:16; Psa. 73:20; Isa. 53:3). 

2. Loots (Heb. to make mouths , deride ). 

In this sense a scorner is a frivolous and impu¬ 
dent person, who sets at naught and scoffs at the 
most sacred precepts and duties of religion, piety, 
and morals (Psa. 1:1; Prov. 9:7, 8; 13:1 ; 14:6 ; 15: 
12 ; 19:25 ; 22:10 ; 24:9 ; Isa. 29:20, etc.). 

3. Saw-khak* (Heb. to laugh , to deride ): 

of the wild ass having contempt for civilization 
(Job 39:7); of the ostrich, in her swiftness, despis¬ 
ing the pursuit of the horse (Job 39:18). 

4. Kaw-las' (Heb. to despise, to refuse). 

Spoken of Jerusalem refusing payment for her 
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adulteries, as would an ordinary prostitute (Ezek. 
16:31). 

5. Laid-ag (Heb. to stammer, imitate in 
derision). “Scorning” (Job 34:7) is blasphemy , 
and “lo drink scorn like water” is to give one¬ 
self up to mockery with delight, and to find satis¬ 
faction in it (comp. 15:16). It is used of the treat¬ 
ment accorded to the godly by their enemies (Psa. 
44:13; 79:4; 123:4). 

6. Kat-ag-el-ah'-o (Gr. KarayE^atcj), to laugh 
down , to deride (Matt. 9:24; Mark 5:40; Luke 8: 
53). 

SCORPION, an instrument of scourging, a 
whip with barbed points like the point of a scor¬ 
pion’s sting. Sec Animal Kingdom. 

Figurative. This instrument was used fig¬ 
uratively by Rehoboam, king of Judea, to repre¬ 
sent the harsher measures with which he would 
deal with the people than had his father (1 Kings 
12:11). See Scourge. 

SCO URG E. 1 leh row gu no ml ly, EVA shoot, to 
whip ; noun ^TO, shoU r a whip (Job 9:23; Isa, 10: 
20; 28:15, IS); ST???, bik-ko^vdh^ properly to 
examine (Lev. 19:20) ; Gr. yaartyow, mas-tig-b'-o , to 
/<n/(Matt. 10:17; 20:19; 23:34; Luke 18:33 ; John 
19:1; Acts 22:24); (ppayeAXow, frag-el-W-o, to lash , 
as a public punishment (Matt. 27:26 ; Mark 15:15), 
and its derivative, a whip (John 2:15). A com¬ 
mon punishment in the East. The instrument of 
punishment in ancient Egypt, as it is also in mod¬ 
ern times generally in the East, was usually the 
stick, applied to the soles of the feet—bastinado. 
Under the Roman method the culprit was stripped, 
stretched with cords or thongs on a frame, and 
beaten with rods. The punishment of scourging 
was prescribed by the law in the case of a be¬ 
trothed bond u 'oman guilty of unchastity (Lev. 19: 
20), and ill the case of both the guilty persons, as 
appears from the expression “they shall not be 
put to death.” In case a man was sentenced to 
stripes the judge was to confine the number Lu 
forty, L e., to forty at most, lest “ tliy brother 
should scum vile unto thee " (l)eut. 25:1-3). There 
were two ways of scourging— -one with thongs or 
whips made of rope ends or straps of leather, the 
otuei with iOua ul Scourging is irequenuy 

mentioned in the New Testament (Matt. 10:17 ; 23: 
34; Acts 5:40), and thirty-nine stripes as the 
maximum (2 Cor. 11:24). The “scorpion” (q. v.) 
was probably a severer Instrument. 

Figurative. “The scourge of the tongue 1 * 
{Job 5:21) Is symbolical of wordy strife (see Psft, 
81:20), In Heb, 12:3 “scourgcth” is used of the 
clinotioCmeiit Sciit upulT lueu by Guu, 

SCRABBLED. See Glossary. 

SCREECH OWL. See Animal Kingdom. 

SCRIBE (Ucb.^ES saw-fare Gr. ypayyaTEvq, 
gram-mai-yooce' , a writer). The ypapparevq of a 
Greek state was not the mere wliter, but the 
keeper and registrar of public document* (Thucyd¬ 
ides, iv, 118; vii, 10; so In Acts 13:35). The name 
of Kirjatlvsepbor (.Josh. 13:15; Judg. 3:12) may 
possibly connect Itself with some early use of the 
title. In the snug of Deborah (Judg. ft:14) the 
word appears to point to military functions of 


some kind. The “ pen of the writer ” of the A. V. 
is probably the rod or scepter of the commander 
numbering or marshal¬ 
ing his troops, i. e., the 
musterer-general, whose 
duty it w r as to levy and 
muster the troops (R. 

V. “ marshal’s staff ”). 

Three men are men¬ 
tioned as successively 
filling the office of scribe 
under David and Solo¬ 
mon (2 Sam. 8:17; 20: 

25 ; 1 Kings 4:3). We 
may think of them as 
the king’s secretaries, 
wilting bis letters, draw¬ 
ing up his decrees, man¬ 
aging his finances (comp. 

2 Kings 12:10). At a 
later period the word 
again connects itself Egyptian ^Scribe with 

with the act of number¬ 
ing the military forces of the country (Jer. 52:25^ 
and probably Isa. 33:18). Other associations, how¬ 
ever, began to gather round it about the same pe¬ 
riod. The zeal of Hezekiah led him to foster the 
growth of a body of men whose work it was to> 
transcribe old records, or to put in writing \\ lnit 
bad been handed down orally (Prov. 25:1). To 
this period, accordingly, belongs the new signifi¬ 
cance of the title. It no longer designates only 
an officer of the king’s court, but a class, students 
and interpreters of the law, boasting of their wis¬ 
dom (Jer. 8:8) (Smith, Bib. Diet.). See Scribes, 
Writing. 

SCRIBES, JEWISH. 1. Name. Hebrew 
and Greek as above; also Gr. vopiKdq, nom-ik-os' p 
“ learned in the law,” “ jurists” (Matt. 22:35 ; Luko 
7:30; 10:25; 11:45,52; 14:3); vopodi6doKa?iog } nom- 
f, toucher of the Jaw ” (Luke 5:17 

Acts 6:34). 

2. Institution. The period of the Sopherim,.. 
scribes, began with the return of the Jews from 
captivity. The law read by Ezra (Nch., chaps. 8- 
10) was the Pentateuch in essentially the same- 
form ns we hnve it, now: nnd from that; time wna 
acknowledged by Israel as the binding rule oF 

m ; * _ 

(1) Canonical. Obedience to it was the condi¬ 
tion of membership among the chosen people and 
a SijRi'G iti tlie promises given to tiieiij. xlie en- 
tire Pentateuch came to be regarded as dictated* 
by God, even to the last eight verses, containing 
the account of Moses’s death. From insisting 
upon divine dictation the next step was to declare- 
that the law had been banded to Moses by God, 
the only question being whether it was all deliv- 
eicu at mice ur in vuluinuS. As an audition llf 
the law the writing of the prophets and pre-exilian 
history of Israel attained to similar authority. At 
a still later period there was added to this body 
of the “ prophets ” a third collection of writings, 
which gradually entered into the same category of 
canonical Scriptures. In proportion as the law 
became comprehensive and complicated there arose- 
the necessity of its scientific study and of a pro¬ 
fessional acquaintance with it. Its many details 
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and the application of its several enactments to 
everyday life necessarily involved patient study. 
In the time of Ezra and long after this was chiefly 
the concern of priests , Ezra himself being both 
priest and scribe. This was naturally the case, as 
the Pentateuch related largely to priestly functions 
and privileges. The higher the law rose in the 
esiimaiicm oC the people, the more did its study 
and exposition become an independent business; 
and cm independent class of u biblical scholars or 
scribes,” i. e., of men who made acquaintance with 
the law a profession, was formed, besides the 
priests. When under Greek influence the priests, 
at least t hose of the higher strata, often applied 
themselves to heathen culture and more or less 
neglected the law, the scribes appeared as the 
zealous guardians of the law. From this time on 
they were the rent teachers of the people, over 
whose life they here complete sway. In the New 
Testament times the scribes formed a finely com- 
pneted class, holding undisputed supremacy over 
the people. Every whore ho appears ns the 
mouthpiece and represemtativo of the people ; he 
pushes to the front, the crowd respectfully giving 
way and eagerly Imaging on his utterances as those 
of a recognized authority. The great respect paid 
them is expressed by the titles of honor bestowed 
upon them, “my master” (Heb. rab-bee'; Gr. 

hrab-bee' y Matt. 23:7, etc.). From this re¬ 
spectful address the title Rabbi was gradually 
formed; but its use cannot be proved before the 
time of Christ. 

(2) Respect. The rabbis required from their 
pupils the most absolute reverence, surpassing 
even the honor felt for parents. Thus it was 
taught that “ respect for a teacher should exceed 
respect for a father, for both father and eon owe 
respect to a teacher 11 (KerithofA } vi, ft, fin.), Tim 
practical application of tills principle was; “If a 
in a ids father and teacher have lust anything, the 
teacher's loss should have the precedence—i.e., l ie 
must first ho assisted in recovering it—the bni den 
of a teacher is to be borne in preference to that of a 
fittlusr, a teacher must be ransomed from captivity 
before one's own father.” The rabbis in general 
everywhere claimed the first rank (Matt, 2&G 7; 
Mark 12:38, Sft ; Luke 11:43; 20:46). 

3. Employment. This referred, if not ex¬ 
clusively, yet first and chiefly, to the law and the 
administration of justice. 

(1) Aa jurists. As such the task of the scribe 
was threefold; The theoretic deuefopmad of the 
law. The scribes developed with careful casuistry 
the general precepts of the law; and where the 
written law made no direct provision they created 
a condensation, cither by establishing a precedent 
or by inference from other valid legal decisions. 
In this way, during the last centuries before 
Christ, Jewish law became gradually an extensive 
and complicated science. This law being un¬ 
written, and propagated by oral tradition, very 
assiduous study was necessary to obtain even it 
general acquaintance with It.' Added to an ac¬ 
quaintance with the law, the scribes assumed i hut 
it was their special province to develop what 
was already binding Into more ami more subfile 
casuistic details. In order to settle a system of 


law binding upon all, it was necessary to come as 
near as possible to a general consensus of opinion. 
Hence the whole process of systematizing the law 
was carried on by oral discussion, the acknowledged 
authorities instructing their pupils in the law and 
debating legal questions with each other. This 
made it necessary that the heads at least of the 
body should dwell In certain central localities, 
though many would be scattered about the country 
to give instruction and render legal decisions. The 
central point till A.D. 70 was Jerusalem; after that 
ut other places, as Jaime, Tiberias. Gradually the 
theories of the scribes became valid km; hence, 
the maxims developed by the scribes were recog¬ 
nized in practice so soon as tlm no bools were 
agreed about them. The scribes were, in fact, 
t hough not by formal appointment, lcghlatm% es¬ 
pecially after the destruction of the temple; for 
there being no longer a civil court of justice like 
the Sanhedrin, the judgment of the rabbinical 
scribes determined what was valid law. Iil case of 
doubt the matter was brought“before the learned,” 
who pronounced an authoritative decision. 

(2) Teaching the law. This was the second 
chief tusk of the scribes, The idea of legal Juda¬ 
ism was that every Israelite should have a pro¬ 
fessional acquaintance with the law; If this was 
impracticable, then the greatest possible number. 
As a consequence the famous rabbins gathered 
about them large numbers of pupils* The oral 
law being never committed to writing, constant 
repetition was necessary in order lo fix it in the 
minds of the studmila. Thus, in rabbinic diction, 
“ to repeat ” mentis exactly the same m 11 to teach.” 
Questions were propounded to pupils for their de¬ 
cision, while pupils asked questions of the teach- 
era. All knowledge of the law being strictly tra¬ 
ditional, a pupil bad only two duties—to keep 
everything faithfully in memory audio teach only 
wbut had been delivered to him. For such In¬ 
struction there were special localities, called 
“ houses of teaching,” often mentioned in con¬ 
nection with synagogues as places, which in legal 
respects enjoyed certain privileges. In Jerusalem 
the catechetical lectures were held “ in the temple ” 
(Matt. 21:23; 26:55; Mark 14:49; Luke 2:46; 
20:37 ; John 18:20), i. c M in the colonnades, or 
acme other space of the outer court. 

(3) Judicial. A third duty of the scribes was 
passing sentence in the court of justice; for so far 
m* men were learned in the law they would be 
called to the office of judge. With respect to the 
great Sanhedrin it is expressly stated in the New 
Testament that scribes were among its members. 
After the fall of the Jewish state, A. D. 70, the 
scribes, being recognized as independent legislators^ 
were also rfegarded as independent judges. Their 
sentences were voluntarily acquiesced in, whether 
they gave judgment collectively or as individuals. 
Being learned in the law and the elaboration of 
the historical and didactic portions of Scripture, 
the scribes were specially qualified for delivering 
lettuces and exlmdatinus in the synagogues. They 
also had tho care of the text of Scripture as 
such. 

4. Literature. 1. In the developing and es¬ 
tablishment of the law there was evolved a law of 
custom , besides the written Torah (law), called the 
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Halachah (Heb ; ^$3, that which is current and 
customary). 2. The manipulation of the historical 
and didactic portions of the Holy Scriptures pro¬ 
duced an abundant variety of the historical^and 
didactic notions, usually comprised under the name 
of the Haggadah , or Agadah (Heb. ov 

narrative , legend). 

(1) The Halachah contained “ either simply the 
laws laid down in Scripture, ov else derived from 
or traced to it by some ingenious and artificial 
method of exegesis; or added to it, by way of 
amplification and for safety*** mike; or, finally, 
legalized customs. They provided Cor every pos¬ 
sible and impossible ease, entered into every detail 
of private, family, and public life; and with iron 
logic, unbending rigor, imd most minute analysis 
pursued and dominated man, turn whither he 
might, laying on him a yoke which was truly un¬ 
bear able, The return which it offered was the 
pleasure and distinction of knowledge, the ac¬ 
quisition of righteousness and the final attain¬ 
ment of rewards ” (Edersbelm, Info and Times of 
Jesus , vol. i, p. 98). 

(2) The Haggadah “ is an amplification and re¬ 
modeling of what was originally given, according 
to the views and necessities of later limes. It is 
true that here also the given text forms the point 
of departure, and that a similar treatment to that 
employed in passages from Lhe law takes place in 
the first in stance. The history is worked up by 
combining the different statement# in the text 
with each other, com pic bug one by another, set¬ 
tling the chronology, etc. Or the religious and 
ethical parts arc uuimpidated by formulating dog¬ 
matic propositions from isolated pi’ophetk utter- 
anees, by bringing these into relation to each 
other, and thus obtaining n kind of dogmatic sys* 

R I I-,..? 1 I l T At.rt A14 iPWff-Jumnfr. * 

LCLil* il ^UUUUlbai UUUIV Ut UlC V/iU j. ccuviucmj 

(Book of Chronicles) furnishes a very instructive 
example of the tafwfr«fMidrftsli(Lfc., exposition, 
exegesis). A comparison of its narrative with the 
parallel portions of tiie older historical books 
(Kings and Samuel) will strike even the cursory 
observer with the fact that the chronicler has en¬ 
larged the history of the Jewish kings by a whole 
class of narratives, of which the older documents 
nave as good as notning"' (oenurer, jewisn Teopte, 
div. ii. vnh i_ 889. sq.Y 

5. History. This is properly divided into five 
periods, indicated by the appellations given to the 
scribes in successive times: 

(1) The Sophenni (gee above), or “scribes,” 
properly so called, lasting from the return from 
Babylon, and ending with the death of Simon the 
Just, is. U. about-iDtt-auu, about one hundred and 
sixty years. 

(2) The Tanaim (Heb. repeater s } i. e,, 

teachers of the law), in New Testament times, 
“teachers of the law” (Luke 5:17 ; Acts 5:84). 

(3) The Amor aim, or later doctors of the law 

(Heb. to expound ), “wise men ” and 

“ doctors of tbe law,” who alone constituted the 
authorized recorders and expositors of the Hala¬ 
chah (A. H. 220—completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud, about A. D. 500). 

(4) The Saboraim, or teachers of the law after 


the conclusion of the Talmud (Heb. E^'TDD, to 


think, discern)y who determined the law from a 
careful examination of all the pros and cons urged 
by the Amoraim in their controversies on divine, 
legal, and ritual questions contained in the Tal¬ 
mud, A. B. 500-657. 

(5) The Gaonim, the last doctors of the law in 
the rabbinic succession (Heb. uncertain 

meaning). The period of the Gaonim extends 
from A. D. 657 to 1034 in Sora, and to 1038 in 
PimibudUlin (Sell uror, Jewish People ; Edereheim, 
Life and Times of Jems ; MeC. and S,, Cyc. t s. v.). 

SCRIP (Heb. Bipb;, ijol-kwl', only in 1 Sam. 
17:40 ; Gi\ 7tf,pa t paf-mh), the bag In which the 
shepherds of Pales line carried their food or other 
necessaries. In the marginal reading of the A. V. 
“scrip” appears in 2 Kings 4:42 for the Heb. 

(tsik-hjn'y to windy and so a sack Had at the 
mouth), which in the text of the A. Y. is trans¬ 
lated huslc. The 
scrip of the Gali¬ 
lean peasants 
was of leather, 
used especially to 
carry their food 
on a journey, and 
slung over their 
shoulders. When 
Christ sent forth 
his apostles he 
forbade them to 
p rovid e them¬ 
selves with these 
satchels (Matt. 
10:10 ; Mark 6:8; Luke 0:3; 10:4; 22:35, SB), 
teaching them to depend upon Providence while 
executing their mission. The now rule given 
in Luke 22:35, 36, perhaps also the laets that 
Judos was the beaver of the bag (John 12:6), and 
that when the disciples were wilhyiil bread they 
were ashamed of their forget fulness (Mark 8: 
14-16), show that the command was not intended 
to be permanent. See Glossary, 

SCRIPTURE (Heb. iriSj kaw-thawb'y written ; 
Gr. ypatyy, graf-ay\ document). It is not till the 

iublij.il 11 UU 1 LLjG CdpLiVl \JJ uiUiu tii<J "* UTtl iliCCLo 5.*^* 



A Scrip. 


with any distinctive force. In the earlier books 
we read of the law, the book of the law. In Exod. 
32:16 the commandments written on the tables of 
testimony are said to be “the writing of God,” 
but there is no special sense in the word taken by 
itself. In the passage from Han. 10:21, where the 
A.Y. has “the scripture of truth,” the words do not 

_---— -ru™ u „ Ti in 

1*1 UimtJljF Mll-m* Y...*,, ■* “ >‘V. " ■‘-‘“pi 

thought of the Scripture as a whole is hardly to be 
found in them. This first appears in 2 Chron. 30: 
5, 18 (“ as it was written,” A. V.). In the singular 
h is applied chiefly to this or that passage 
quoted from the Old Testament (Mark 12:10; 
John 7:38; 13:18; 19:37; Luke 4:21; Bom. 9: 
17 ; Gal. 3:8, etc.). In two difficult passages some 
have seen the wider, some the narrower sense. 
(1) n aaa ypatprj OfttTrvevrrTog (2 Tim. 3:16) has been 
translated in the A. Y., “All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God.” There is a preponderance of 
authority in favor of fhc rendering, “Every 
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being inspired, U also profitable. , . The 
R. V, renders “ Every Scripture inspired of God 
is also profitable for teaching , 11 etc. (2) The 
meaning of tlie genitive tii woaa irpotpt/Tela ypafyifc 
(2 Pet. 1:20) seems at first sight distinctly Col* 
leotive: " Every prophecy of [i, e., contained in] 
the Old Testament Scripture," A closer examina¬ 
tion of the passage will perhaps lead to a different 
conclusion, ( 3 ) In the plural, ns might be ex¬ 
pected, the collective meaning h prominent. In 
2 Pet. 3:16 we find an extension of the term to 
the Epistles of St. Paul; but it remains uncertain 
whether "the other Scriptures" are the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Old Testament exclusively, or include 
other writings, then extant, dealing with the same 
topics, (4) In one passage rn ivpa ypdp/tara (2 Ti m. 
3:lfi) answers b> “the holy Scriptures" of the 
A* V, (Smith, Dk£ t s. v.). See Bible; Caxox. 

SCRIPTURE — MANUSCRIPTS. The 
word Scripture is derived from the Lat. senpfum, 
or scriptural and has for its Greek equivalent 
ypa(j>7? y and Heb. mikraw (Neh. 8 : 8 ). In 

its English use in the Bible it means “ the writ¬ 
ings," as in Exod. 82:16 5 Dam 10 : 21 , 

The New Testament employs the plural, yfm$al, 
writings* The precise writing referred to by the 
word Scripture is not always clear. The word is 
found thirty-two times in the King James Version, 
and the plural, Scriptures, twenty-one times, all 
the passages except one being in the New Testa* 
ment. In the singular the word refers to pas¬ 
sages in the Old Testament, which arc quoted or 
alluded to m the New, In the plural the refer¬ 
ence is to books or collections of books of the Old 
Testament. The epithet “ holy ” is applied to the 
Scriptures in Rom. 1:2 and 2 Tim. 3:15. Their 
inspiration is distinctly attested in 2 . Tim* 8 : 10 , 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God." 
Other translations, “every Scripture being in¬ 
spired," or u evciy Scripture is inspired," do not 
modify the clear declaration of the inspiration of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. Bishop EllicoU 
says: "Every separate portion of the Holy Book 
is inspired, and forms a living portion of a living 
and organic whole. While on the one hand this 
expression does not exclude such verbal errors or 
possibly such trifling historical inaccuracies as 
mWa spirit, even in its most exalted state, may 
not be wholly exempt from, and human transmis¬ 
sion and transcription may have increased, h still 
does certainty assure us on the other that these 
writings, as wo have seen them, me individually 
pervaded by God’s Spirit, ami warrants out belief 
that they are (in the words of Clement of Rome, 
ad Cor. j, 45) the time utterances of the Holy 
Ghost and an assertion of the full inspiration of 
the Bible," The books composing lbe Scriptures 
and the canon of Scripture have been discussed 
under the word Biulk, to which the reader is re¬ 
ferred. 

I- Manuscripts of tlie Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures. The Sacred writings have been preserved 
to us down to the time of Elm Invention of print¬ 
ing by the process of transcript ion. Hence there 
arose at an early period a class of scholars known 
as scribes (Heb. '"I??®, saw-far e'), meaning a writer 
or scribe. Their business was to copy the Scriptures 


(Jer, 8 : 8 ). In the reign of Aitaxerxes, king of Per- 
sin, Ezra was well known as a scribe, and went 
up from Babylon to Jerusalem, "and lie was a 
ready scribe in the law of Moses ” (Ezra 7 : 8 ). The 
scribes became tend tors and expounders of the 
law. In the time of our Lord they were generally 
hostile to his claims as the Messiah, and were 
among Ids most bitter persecutors. Through a 
succession of scribes the Holy Scriptures wore 
transmitted from generation to generation. The 
ancient Hebrew differed in its written elm meter 
from the Hebrew current in our modern Hebrew 
Bibles. It was written in the old Phoenician let¬ 
ter*, of which one of the most ancient specimens 
is found on the Moabite stone discovered in 18G8, 
in 1)3bon, in Moab. Gradually this early character 
was displaced, and in the tune of Christ the pres¬ 
ent Hebrew characters were in use. It is said in 
Matt. 5:18, “one jot or one tittle shall in no wis& 
pass from the law." Jot, or its Hebrew equiva¬ 
lent, yadh t is the smallest letter hi the Hebrew al¬ 
phabet, but the equivalent letter in the early Him* 
tucinn character was not small, showing that tlie 
old character had given place at this time to the 
later Hebrew. The word ■niamt$<;Hpt y abb revolted 
Mri. for singular mid MSS, for plural, is from the 
Latin wtrd&rnmanuscript^ 1 . e., eordkes written by 
band. Tlie word eodex t from the Latin mdex t or 
candeXy the stock of a tree, board covered with wax 
for writing; hence, book, plural codices, books. 

Hebrew manuscripts were originally without 
accent*?, vowels, or marks of punctuation. Tlie 
Hebrew vowel points wore not introduced until 
about the 6 th century of the Christian ora, by a 
body of learned men called the Mas SO rotes, who 
studied the Hebrew Scriptures with great minute¬ 
ness, mid made a col lee Lion of writings called “the 
Mtissom, or the Traditions." By means of their 
system of vowel points they established tlie pro- 
nundatmu and meaning of the original Hebrew 
on a firm foundation. 

Buhl (Canon and Text of the Old Testament , 
p. 94), referring to the fact that Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts of the Old Testament are not earlier than 
the 10 th century, says: “ The want of old manu¬ 
scripts of the Old Testament is to some extent 
supplied by the so-called Mussora, or text tradition 
of the Jews, which mokes it possible for us to 
trace back the text to the times earlier than those 
to which the earliest manuscripts belong. Tlie 
proper task of tlie Massora was the guarding of 
thoBible manuscripts against degeneration through 
carelessness and willfulness on the part of tran¬ 
scribers, and, in consequence, the must painful and 
minute supervision was exercised upon them; but 
just hi this way tlie Massora affords a glimpse 
into the form of the text transmitted from early 
times, which cannot he too highly valued.” 

There are two words in our Hebrew Bible that 
served the purpose of modern textual emendations; 
they are Tp, keri, “read,” and STD, kethib, 

“ written.” When a word was found in the text 
which wns believed Incorrect,instead of substituting 
the true word, placing It hi the text, the Massoretes 
wrote the correct word in the margin and left the 
incorrect word In the text, with the vowels of the 
correct word. The word in the text would be 
thus shown to be wrong, and by placing these 
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vowels with the word in the margin the true text 
would be clear. This fear to remove the incorrect 
word from the text showed a reverence amounting 
to superstition for the exact wording of their 
sacred writings. The Hebrew manuscripts which 
have been preserved are not nearly R0 undent as 
many of those of the Greek Now Testament, nor 
are complete manuscripts so numerous. 

There are three ways of classifying Hebrew 
manuscripts, viz., synagogue rolls, private manu¬ 
scripts, and a further division according to the 
characters in winch they were written. U is said 
that synagogue rolls wore made for “ one special 
purpose, and were never sold.** They have neither 
vowel points nor accents. 

"Tim private manuscripts are in the form of 
books Written oil either vellum or paper, and are 
of various sizes.” The Hebrew characters differed 
somewhat in different localities. “The Spanish 
documents have the writing Straight, regular, 
square, simple, elegant. The German text is a 
Httle inclined, sharp-pointed, crooked, intricate, 
and comparatively inelegant. The Italian manu¬ 
scripts occupy a sort of middle ground between 
the Spanish and the German in these respects ” 
(Merrill, The Parchmnts of the FaitK I>* The 

Samaritan Pentateuch, written in Phojtiieian He¬ 
brew, is recognized by the Samaritans as their 
Bible. 

The total number of Hebrew manuscripts is 
two thousand, but the greater part contains only 
fragments or portions of the Old Testament. 

The oldest Hebrew Codex in existence is a 
Babylonian manuscript dated A. D. 010. It is a 
manuscript of the prophets, and is now found in 
I,ho Imperial Library in St. Petersburg Of the 
whole Ghl Testament the oldest manuscript is 
dated A. D. 1010 (Buhl, Canon and Text of the Old 
T&tament). 

Horne {Introduction^ vol. ii, pp. 46-49) gives a 
HsL of Hebrew manuscripts embodying the fol¬ 
lowing facts: 

The Codex Laudianus is also of the 11th cen¬ 
tury. It is in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, 
England. It agrees quite closely with the Samar¬ 
itan Pentateuch. 

xjoaex (Jarisru/w/taits is ai OanSiailc, aim 13 ua 
oldest that has a certain date—A. D. 1106. It 
contains the Prophets with the Targum. 

The Codex Cwsence is in the Mai a test a Library 
in Bologna, and is assigned to the end of the 11th 
century. It contains the Pentateuch sections of 
the Prophets, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther. 

rrt t n -t -r\ • • ■ « ■- il- - XT„J-!_1 T JV.__ 
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in Paris, and is assigned to the 12th century. It 
contains the Old Testament entire. 

Codex 634 of Be Rossi contains a small part of 
the law—Lev. 21:19-Num, 1;n0. It belongs to 
the 8th century. 

Codex Nor innbmmimy in Nuremberg, contains 
the Prophets and Hagiograpbu. It is assigned to 
the 12th century, 

Tho remarkable thing about the Hebrew test is 
the agreement of the old manuscripts that have 
came down to us. The Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament has been rendered into the Greek of 
the Septuagint Version, which many regard as a 


witness to the true text, even when it varies from 
our present Hebrew text. The exact value of the 
Septuagint in determining the original Hebrew is 
yet undetermined. 

That our Hebrew text has been carefully pre¬ 
served is evident from the great care taken by 
Jewish scholars in its preservation. The cave of 
the Massoretes and other scholars in preserving 
the text indicates care also in ascertaining the 
true text, and serves to assure us of the genuine¬ 
ness of our present Hebrew Scriptures. 

2. Ne^ Testament Manuscripts. The an¬ 
cient manuscripts of the New Testament consti¬ 
tute tho documentary testimony for the purity of 
the text. The science which treats of their value, 
date, and the laws of criticism of the text is de¬ 
nominated “ lower criticism ” as distinguished from 
higher criticism. 

The text of the New Testament is attested by 
manuscript testimony more voluminous in quan¬ 
tity ami more reliable than that of any oilier wr it¬ 
ings of tlie period. Indeed there are no ancient 
writings whoso evidence of a correct text is 
Stronger limn that of Urn New Testament. 

(1) Classes of Manuscripts, The New Testament 
manuscripts are divided into classes by the char¬ 
acter of the writing employed in them, viz,, un¬ 
cials, or majuscules, and cursive, or minuscules. 

The uncial munu&oripis are written in cap¬ 
ital letters, each letter being separate from the 
other. 

The minuscule manuscripts are written in small 
letters joined together after the manner of the or¬ 
dinary English writing. 

The uncials are the older, and mainly precede 
the 9t.h century, and minuscules did not begin until 
the 9th or 10th century. The character of the 
letters, whether uncial or cursive, helps to deter¬ 
mine the date of the text, as a cursive cannot be 
earlier than the time of the introduction of that 
kind of writing in biblical manuscripts, viz., the 
9 th century. 

An important class of New Testament manu¬ 
scripts arc the leclionarm^ or lessons prepared 
for church services. They were passages of the 
Scripture arranged chronologically, with notes of 

‘ l . i 1 . .. _ j. i.U „ nrj/I pprl f a mrlinp+A 

the occasion on which they were to be used. The 
lessons in the gospels were ctuicu trbayyt -mo i 
( cmntjdimri and those from the Ads and the 
Epistles i7f)(iha-6oT(Aot (prazajwafofoi). These 
lection a vies ore quite numerous. There are throe 
line in inn soi do lectionuries in the collection of 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Ov/ir." + G the gC - W-ity o' 1 nnejf.linpss nf parchment,, 
a custom arose of erasing the earlier writing ami 
using the parchment a second time, and sometimes 
by repeating the process of erasures n third time. 
Some ancient codices of tho Scriptures were thus 
written over. In process of time the earlier writ¬ 
ing reappeared, move or less distinctly, ami with 
di(Bcultv has been restored and read by critical 
sm dei i ts. Tltoy are col I od lhttpw*te t frorn t he 
Greek ^rttltftijuiar^ierapcd a$aiii{codicH rmrijrtf). 
A line specimen of this class of manuscript is the 
Codex ftphrocmi, in the National Library in Baris. 

(2) Materials, Tho materials of the Now Tesla- 
mem manuscripts were chiefly papyrus, vellum or 
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parchment, und paper, “ Papyrus, from it {nrvpnf 
(shdk) was a mud cultivated extensively in the delta 
of the Nile, and from about the time of the 2fall 
-dynasty (B. C. @64-525) it became a most impor¬ 
tant article of commerce* * * * Papyrus pith is of 
a cellular or ‘tibra-vascular tissue,’ and was di¬ 
vided imo strips by the use of a sharp knife* 
These strips (tr^tVki) were cut as thru and ns broad 
as possible* * * . The use of parchment, in a more 
or less crude state, probably antedates that of papy¬ 
rus, but its extensive munu feature end employ men L 
for literary purposes is usually traced to the rivalry 
which sprang up between Euinenes If, king of Per- 
gaiiutm (197-159 B.C.), mid die contemporary king 
o f Egy pfc, Ptolemy E pi p Imn es. To p re vent liu i no n es 
from collecting a larger library at Perguinnm than 
the one at Alexandria, Epiphanos forbade the sale 
of papyrus to Ida rival, and thereby caused the 
ret ut reduction and improvement of the skins of 
animals for book inn king. Hence arose the term 
TTffi yufi r/id/ ( per^aTfr-ag-naf ). , , . Skins of goats, 
sheep, calves, pigs, asses, ami antelopes, warfeused 
in the manufacture of pareliment* The term vel¬ 
lum, often used without discrimination, property 
refers to the finer qualities, while the ordinary 
term, parchment, generally designates the coarser 
varieties.** 

It was not until the 8th century that cotton 
paper was introduced in the West, and it was not 
generally used until the latter part of the 15th 
century (Silterly, I’yasjs in Manmmipt&of the New 
Testament^ pp* 17-23). 

The papyrus mnjuiscripts have largely disap¬ 
peared* Codex Q, according to Scrivener, “Is 
Lite only papyrus manuscript of the New Testament 
written with uncials.*’ The manuscripts which 
liave come down to us from the earliest times are 
‘Chiefly written on vellum. 

(3) Division of Text. The method of measur¬ 
ing manuscripts was by stichometry, from the 
Greek It consists of dividing the writ¬ 

ing into lines of a certain number of syllables. 
It also served as an aid for reference and reading* 
The crixot (Hue clauses) were not framed ac¬ 
cording to meter or quantity, but according to 
:sense. The lines were marked by numbers, and 
were a means of determining the amount of work 
performed by copyists. 

Another mode of dividing the gospels was the 
rirAoi) or titles, being descriptive designations, 
stating the principal subject of the chapter (sec 
John 2:1), 7tt:pt row tv Krmt yn/tov (concerning the 
marriage in Dana), Allied to the rir?.ot were the 
titf/t'AwO) or headings found in the Acts and 
E p i stl cs. fieri v en e r says: ‘ 1 Sinee usage 1 ms a it i xed 
the term KefAhtut to the large chapters and sec¬ 
tions to the smaller, and rir?m only to the subjects 
or headings of the former, it would bo useless to 
follow any other system of names.” 

The Ammonian sections originally arranged by 
Ammonias of Alexandria, about A* IX 220, di¬ 
vided the gospels into sections, thus making a 
harmony, taking Matthew for a basis* This was 
improved upon by Eusebius of Ciesarea, in the 4th 
century* The sections in each gospel were num¬ 
bered, and ten canons were formed which enabled 
the reader, by reference to the number in the text 
.and in the canon, to note the places in the other 


gospels where the same section substantially was 
found. These are first found in the Sinai tic man¬ 
uscript. 

Chapters and verses were the product of a later 
age. Chapters are supposed to have been intro¬ 
duced about 1228 into the Latin Vulgate by 
Stephen Langton, and thence transferred to the 
Greek. Robert Stephens divided the New Testa¬ 
ment into verses, as seen in his edition of the 
Greek Testament of 1551. 

(4) Nomenclature. In the nomenclature of 
manuscripts the uncials are designated by capital 
letters. Hence we have A as the designation of 
the CWi'x At&mulrinuf!) R of the Codex Va(t~ 
cann,% G for the Codex Jfy>hraemi t etc. 

When the close of the English alphabet was 
reached the Hebrew and Greek capitals were em¬ 
ployed to designate the uncials. Time N (Aleph) 
is the designation of the Sinailic manuscript. 

For purposes of criticism the manuscripts of 
the New Testament wore divided into four sec¬ 
tions, viz, * ** (1) tho Gospels, (2) the Acts and the 
Catholic Epistles, (3) the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
(l) tho Apocalypse. The manuscripts for each of 
these sections are counted separately, and symbols 
assigned to them independently* It hence Imp- 
pens that when it manuscript contains more than 
one see lion it may bo represented by different 
symbols in its several parts, while, conversely, the 
same symbol mriy represent, different manuscripts 
m several sections Thus, e. g., 1) in the Gospels 
is Codex while D in Paid is Codex Cfaro- 
moutanus, a related but entirely different manu¬ 
script ; B in the gospels is the great Codex Vati- 
tvtiins , the oldest and most valuable of our manu¬ 
scripts, while R In the Apocalypse is the late and 
inferior Codtx Valicanns 20lib; on tho other hand 
A (Delta) of the gospels is tho same codex as C in 
Paul M (see Warfield’s Textual Griilehm of the 
New Testament) pp. 29, 30)* 

The autographs of the sacred writers are be¬ 
lieved to have long since perished, and our knowl¬ 
edge of their exact language has been handed 
down to us by the manuscripts which have been 
preserved. Before the Invention of printing they 
were transcribed by professional scribes and others, 
a ml were subjected to the vicissitudes which at¬ 
tend literary productions of every age* Errors in 
transcription would habitually arise, and it is tho 
business of textual criticism to compare the manu¬ 
scripts that have come down to us, and to ascer¬ 
tain us fur ns possible the precise language of the 
original writers. 

W lion correctors liave been employed on manu¬ 
scripts the different correctors are indicated “ by 
small numerals placed above and to the right of 
the letter denoting the manuscript; like the index 
of im algebraical power, 1, 2, 3* An asterisk ( # ) 
affixed in the same way denot es the reading of the 
original text 1 * (Hammond, TtaUited Criticism). 

The number of New Testament manuscripts in 
e x isteiice i s very 1 a rge* Sc ri ven c r gives th e nn m her 
of uncial manuscripts at 121, and of cursives, 3,66*7; 
tota l, 3,791* Additions have since been made, and 
Vincent gives the present number as 3,829. 

The chief uncial manuscripts ere the recognized 
authority in textual criticism. We may mention 
the following as having the highest authority 
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among the critics, though some of the cursive 
manuscripts also have great weight in criticism, 
A few may be named, 

A } Codex Alcxandrhtns. It belongs to the early 
part of the 5th century, and is now in the library 
of the British Museum in London, This mnmt* 
script was sent as a present to Charles I, of Eng¬ 
land, ill 1(528, by Cyrilus Lucaris, patriarch of Con- 
stiuuinople. Little is known of its early history. 
Its name, Alexandrinus, was given to it because it 
had been brought from Constantinople to Alex¬ 
andria by Cyrilus. It contains nearly all the Sep- 
tuagint Version of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament except Matthew’s gospel as far as to 
chapter 25:6; John 6:50 to 8:52; 2 Cor. 4:13 to 
12:6. It contains the only copy extant until recently 
of the First Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians, and a fragment of his so-called Second 
Epistle. The letters of the text of Codex A are 
“ larger, rounder, and more elegant uncials than 
those of the Vatican Codex. There are no spaces 
between the words, no accents or breathings, and 
but few cases of punctuation or abbreviation ” 
(Merrill, Parchments of the Faith, p. 195). This 
codex lies open in the British Museum in a glass 
case, and is of great interest to visitors. 

N (Aleph), C<xUx Sinailicus. The linding of this 
remarkable manuscript by Constantine Tischendorf 
reads like a romance. In 1844, while visiting the 
Convent of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, in search 
for manuscripts, he noticed a basket full of what 
appeared to be waste paper, about to be consigned 
to the flames. His eagerness led him to examine 
the basket, and his keen insight soon discovered 
that it contained forty-three vellum leaves of the 
Soptnagint version of the Old Testament, which 
be readily secured mid afterward published under 
the name of Code?, M'idcHco-A uyietfanHi, In honor 
of Frederick Augustus, king of Saxony, under 
whose patronage he was pursuing his investiga¬ 
tions. This manuscript contains portions of First 
Chronicles and Nehemiah, and Esther entire. In 
1859 he again visited the convent, under the pro¬ 
tection and patronage of Alexander II of Russia. 
The fact that he was sent by the head of the 
Russian Church gave him a warm welcome from 
flip monks TTn at. nnnp hpp-an his search for the 

balance of the manuscript which he had discovered 
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his previous visit he had explained to the monks 
its value, and they were now unwilling to expose 
their Least!re to bis gaze. The steward of the 
convent one night asked Tiachondorf to visit his 
cell, mid on entering ho showed him “ a bulky 
kind of volume wrapped up m a red cloth,” On 
examining it he was overjoyed to find that it was 
the missing part of the manuscript of which he 
had so long been in search. He said, “ It was too 
wicked tu sleep,” and iii the chilly Cell, by the light 
of a candle, he undertook to copy the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the Greek of which was of great value, 
because the first four and a half chapters had 
hitherto been known only in a Latin translation. 
After much vexatious delay he succeeded in secur¬ 
ing the treasure as a present to the Emperor of 
Russia, by whom, under the editorship of Tischen¬ 
dorf, a facsimile edition in four volumes was 
published in 1862. It contains most of the Sep- 


tuagiut, the New Testament entire, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, ami part of the Shepherd of Hernias. 
This important manuscript was probably overesti¬ 
mated by Tischendorf, who, it is thought, yielded 
unduly to its influence in his eighth edition of the 
Greek Testament. The Codex IS (Aleph) belongs 
to the middle of the 4th century. It is in the 
library at St. Petersburg. The Codex Sinaiticus? 
and the Codex Vaticanus are recognized as the two- 
oldest and most important Greek manuscripts. 

B, Codex Vaticanus. This great manuscript is* 
in the Vatican Library at Rome, where it has re¬ 
mained, except for a brief period, since the first 
establishment of the library by Pope Nicholas V, 
who died in 1455. The beat critics regard it as 
belonging to the former part of the 4th century. 
It is to bo regretted that the papal power has 
until recently thrown such obstacles in the way of 
the examination of it even by the most competent 
critics, as to prevent a thorough collation of it. 
The collations of it by Bartolocci, Bentley, Birch,, 
and the examination of many of its readings by 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and others, have 
been of great value, and have enabled them to- 
render invaluable service in the settling of the 
New Testament text as affected by this manuscript. 
In the Old Testament the greater part of Genesis 
and some of the Psalms are wanting, and in the 
New Testament, Hebrews, from 9:15 to the close 
of the book, the pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and 
the Revelation, have also been lost. Tregelles* 
says, “In many respects there is no manuscript 
of equal value in criticism, so that even though we 
are at times in doubt as to its readings, we are 
bound to prize highly wlrnt we do know.” 

0, Codex j Ephraemi. This manuscript h a 
palimpsest {Codex wxcnptus), and is now hi the 
National Library of Paris. It is regarded by the 
most competent authorities as belonging to the nth 
century. The upper willing of this manuscript 
was a portion of Greek works of Epbraem Cyrus; 
hence iss name. It contains parts of the Sfcjftua* 
gint, and also of all the New Testament book* 
except Second Thessaloniims and Second John. 
It resembles Codex A. It contains the Ammonhm 
sections and the rirTiOC. This manuscript is very 
hiffhlv esteemed bv critics. 

D, Codex Bezce , belongs to the 6th century, and 

Ir. 4-V. r. lUinnnil nf +li r. TTn l irn n CJ i +■ -i r r\ p Qn lYi K VM fTQ 

England. It is n Gvtoco-Lsum manuscript. It 
was presented to the university by Theodore Beza 
in 1581. It contains the Gospels and Acts, with 
a few leaves wanting. The value of its text 1ms 
been widely discussed because of its marked vari¬ 
ations from the ordinary text, and because it is 
supported by many Church lathers and by the 
Syriac and old Lai in versions, ll is thought n> 
represent a type of text much older than itself. 

Tfc t m A 1 . adi b 111 mmm m n ■■ ■ ■■■■>«& %i-i ! - " a »1 % Kit’l'i i*H B I !*"■ I H I B 
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7:53-8:11. It Is written sLiolioinetrieally. It is 
designated also m Codex CantahHffienm. 

D (in St. Paul’s Epistles), Codex Cluromontanus. 
It is in the National Library of Paris. It is a 
Graeco-Latin manuscript, and contains the fourteen 
Epistles of St. Paul, except Rom. 1:1-7. It be¬ 
longs to the lith century. Theodora Beza says 
that in* procured it from Clermont, in the diocese 
of Beauvais, and hence it received the mime Claro- 
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montanus. The Latin version represents the 
Vetus Latina. It is, in Tregelles’s opinion, “ one 
of the most valuable manuscripts extant.” This 
manuscript at the present time is receiving marked 
attention as one of the most valuable manuscripts. 

The following is the list of the chief uncial 
manuscripts, with the designation and century to 
which they belong, with the place where each is 
found: 

£* (Aleph), Codex Sinaiticus (IV). Imperial Li¬ 
brary ut St. Petersburg. 

A, Codex Alexandrhtm (V). Library of the 
British Museum in London. 

B 1, Codex Vatica?ius{ IV). Vatican Library in 
Rome. 

C, Codex Ephraemi (V). Imperial Library in 
Paris. 

D 1, Codex Bezce (VI). Cambridge University 
Library. 

D 2, Codex Claromontanus (VI). Imperial Li¬ 
brary at Paris. 

E 1, Codex Basil eensis (VIII). Public Library 
at Basel. 

E 2, Codex Laudianus (VI). Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 

E 3, Codex Sangermanensis (X). Imperial Li¬ 
brary at St. Petersburg. 

F 1, Codex Boreeli (IS). Public Library at 
Utrecht. 

F 2, Codex Augiensis (IS). Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

G 2, Codex Angelicas (or Fassionei) (IS). Li¬ 
brary of Augustin inn Monks at Rome. 

G 3, Codex Boernerianus (IX). Royal Library 
at Dresden. 

H 2, Codex Muthiensis (IX). Grand Ducal Li¬ 
brary at Modena. 

J1 3, Codex Coidiniamts 202 (VI), Twelve 
leaves ut Paris, two at St. Petersburg. 

J T Eragmenta Pnlhnpsexta l‘hchendorjiana (or 
Codex Tixehendorf If). At St. Petersburg. 

J. (This letter not now in use.) 

K 1, Codex Cyprius (IX). Imperial Library at 
Paris. 

K 2, Codex Masquemis (IS). Library of the 
Holy Synod at Moscow. 

L 1, Codex Begins (VIII or IX). Imperial Li¬ 
brary at Paris. 

L 2, Codex Angelicas (IX). Rome. 

M 1, Codex Campianus (IS or S). Imperial 
Library at Paris. 

N, Codex Purpurem (VI or VII). Four leaves 
at the British Museum, six at the Vatican, and 
two at Vienna. 

P, Codex Guelpherbytanus I (VI). The Ducal 
Library at WolfenbUttel. 

Q, Codex Guelpherbytanus II (VI). The Ducal 
Library at Wolfcnb&ttel. 

R, Codex Nitriensis (VI). British Museum at 
London. 

S, Codex Vaticanus 354 (S). Vatican Library 
at Rome. 

T, Codex Borgianus I (V). Library of Propa¬ 
ganda in Rome. 

U, Codex Nanianus (IS or S). Library of St. 
Mark’s, Venice. 

V, Codex Mosguensis (VIII or IS). Library of 
the Holy Synod, Moscow. 


S, Codex Monacensis (IS or S). University 
Library in Munich. 

Y, Codex Barberini 225 (VIII). Barberini Li¬ 
brary in Rome. 

Z, Codex Dublinensis Rescripiicus (VI). Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

A (Delta), Codex Sangallensis (IX). Library of 
the monastery at St. Gall, in Switzerland. 

0 (Theta), Codex Tischendorfiouus I (VII). 
University Library at Leipsig. 

A (Lambda), Codex Tischendorjianus III (VIII 
or IX). Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

n (Pi), Codex Pctropolitanus (IX). St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

A number of the above are merely fragments,, 
but represent often important textual readings. 

The Cursive or Minuscule Manuscripts are 
numerous, and although lightly regarded by some 
critics because of their later date, some of them 
are of great value. Scrivener assigns the earliest 
cursive manuscript to 964 A. I)., although cursive 
writing was employed in the 8th century. 

Carl Lachmann, professor in Berlin, constructed 
a text formed wholly upon the early manuscripts 
(small edition, 1831; larger edition in two volumes,, 
1842-1850), setting aside the printed text as of no 
critical value. The early uncials and versions 
were long regarded as almost the sole authority 
for a correct text of the New Testament. Recent 
investigation, however, shows that some of the 
cursive manuscripts represent a very early text. 
Dr. Scrivener {Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament , vol. ii, pp. 277, 278) remarks: 
“ We do not claim for the recent documents the 
high consideration and deference fitly reserved for 
a few of the oldest; just as little do we think it. 
right to pass them by in silence, and allow to them 
no more weight or importance than if they had 
never been written. ‘There are passages,’ to em¬ 
ploy the words of a very competent judge, ‘where- 
the evidence of the better cursives may be of sub¬ 
stantial use in confirming a good reading, or in 
deciding as between two of nearly equal merit to- 
place one in the text and assign the other to the 
margin.’ ” Of the cursives Miller {Textual Guide y 
p. 101) says: “Their general agreement among 
themselves proves that they express the settled 
conviction of the Church of their time, while their 
consonance with the mass of the uncials that went 
before them demonstrates their unbroken unison 
with the ages that lately preceded them.” A few~ 
of the principal cursives are: 

33, Codex Colbertinus (33 in the Gospels, IT 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, 13 in the Acts and Catholie 
Epistles). It is in the National Library of Paris, 
and belongs to the 11th century. It is “ the most 
important cursive ” manuscript now known. It 
contains part of the prophets and all the New 
Testament except the Apocalypse. 

69, Codex Leicestrensis (69 in the Gospels, 31 
in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 37 in St. 
Paul’s Epistles). This is also a cursive manu¬ 
script, and is the property of the town coun¬ 
cil of Leicester. Its date is assigned to the 
14th century. It is defective to the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew and at the present time all is 
lost after Rev. 14:10. “It is of far higher value 
than not only the mass of the recent cursive 
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SCYTHIAN 


copies, but also than the greater part of the later 
uncials ” (Tregelles). These two have been highly 
esteemed. Dr. Scrivener adds, as very important: 
Codex 157, which is ill the Vatican Library, and be¬ 
longs to Llie 12th century; Codex 01, in the British 
Museum (it contains the Acts only, with many 
verses wauling. It was discovered by Tbdion- 
durf ill Egypt. Ils date is A. J). lOM. Scrivener 
Bays that it is “as remarkable ns any in existence”); 
and Cfxlcx®# of the Apocalypse. To those Miller 
(p. 107) adds as important: “ 13, Regius, collated 
by Professor W. H. Ferrar; 20 , Regius 188; 66 , 
Codex Gafoi Londinensis; 71, Lamhdh, 528; 113, 
Codex Harleianus; 237-259, collated by C. F. 
Matthaei; 507-517, collated by Dr. Scrivener. 

The lectionaries have not been exumined as 
closely its their merits in criticism deserve. It is 
apparent that the lessons prepared for church 
services would be selected ivilh care; the text 
would he the recognized text of that time. The 
earliest Greek Icctionary beltttigs to tho 8 th cen¬ 
tury, although they were probably in uso at the 
close of the 4th century* The lectionaries witness 
both to the text and to the fact that the text was 
recognized as a part of the received Scriptures. 
Scrivener indicates that few “have been really 
■collated,” and gives an extended list of them. He 
gives the number of the Evangelistaries as 963 
and of the Apostoll as 288. 

Much remains to be done in investigating the 
■quotations in the Church fathers. While their 
testimony may be only of secondary value, yet 
their concurrence or divergence is of importance 
as settling a disputed text. 

(5) Families. The separation of the manu¬ 
scripts of the New Testament into families is of 
'modern growth end hns yielded very valuable to- 
suits. It was introduced by Bengel, whose New 
Testament appeared in 1734. He hoped by tracing 
the genealogy of manuscripts to classify them, and 
thus simplify the work of crilivknii, HU divisions 
were the Asiatic and the African. Tins method 
was developed by Griesbach, who recognized Lhrce 
families, viz., the Alexandrian, Western, and By¬ 
zantine. Dr. Hort has four classes—the Syrian, 
Western, Alexandrian, and Neutral, giving strong 
nrpfe rftTinR for the Neutral, or Pre-Svriain text, and 
Thus constituting N and B the supreme arbiters of 

j.i. I _ ;j._- _ c ii,„ at^... m„„j-_j. 4.^..4, 

Against this high estimate of N (Alepli) and B 
Scrivener and Burgon protest, attempting to 
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them, and claiming as great authority for other 
uncials and cursives. See ScrivetieAs Introduc¬ 
tion to the Criticism of the New Testament , vol. ii, 
pp, 267-301; also Introduction and an Apjkndix 
to Westcott and Hort’s New Testament in Greek, 
pp. 115-179. 

( 6 ) Thu variations that have been found in the 
manuscripts are in part the necessary results of 
transcription, “unconscious or im intentional,” such 
m “errors of sights errors of hearing, errors of 
memory; ” or they uro 11 conscious or intmiliounV 1 
including (l incorporation of marginal glosses; cor¬ 
rections of harsh or unusual forms of the words 
or expressions; alterations in the text to produce 
supposed harmony with another passage, to com¬ 
plete quotation, or to dear up a supposed diffi¬ 


culty ; liturgical insertions; alterations for dog¬ 
matic reasons ” (Hammond, Textual Criticism , p. 
15). The great textual critics, such as Bengel, 
Wetstein, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tisoliendorf, 
Tregelles, Scrivener, Westcott, and Hort, have each 
had their principle of criticism. We mention 
some rules laid down by Trigelles: “ 1 . Where 
there is no variation in authorities, criticism has 
no place. 2. If authorities are all but unanimous, 
confidence is but little shaken. 3. If the reading 
of the ancient authorities in general is unanimous, 
there can be but little doubt that should be fol¬ 
lowed, whatever may he the later testimonies. 4. A 
reading found in versions alone can claim but little 
authority. 5. A reading found in patristic cita¬ 
tions alone rest on yet weaker basis. 6 . The read¬ 
ings respecting which a judgment must be formed 
are those where the evidence is really divided in 
such a way that it is needful to inquire on which 
side of the balance it preponderates. 7. When no 
certainty is attainable, it will be well for the case 
to be left doubtful.” These rules are among 
those laid down by Tregelles in Horne , pp. 342- 
345). 

The attempt to find in the manuscripts which 
have come down to us the genuine text of the 
New Testament has demonstrated that while the 
variations are very numerous, the important dif¬ 
ferences are comparatively few, and that no car¬ 
dinal doctrine of the Christian faith has thereby 
been overthrown. The variations are largely due 
to differences in spelling, in order of words, etc. 
The results of textual criticism show the steady 
convergence toward the text which may be in the 
best sense “ received by all.” 

Works for reference: Scrivener’s Introduction 
to the Criticism of the New Testament, % vela., 
fourth edition, revised by Rev. Edw. Miller, M.A.; 
Introduction and Appendix to ihe New Tmttmem 
in the Original Greek, by Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, 1XD.; C. E. 
IBkhiinOiiil’B Textual Criticism Applied to the 
New Testament; Praxis in Manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament , by Rev. Charles F. Sitterly, Ph.D.; 
B. B. Warfield, An Introduction to the Textual Crit¬ 
icism of the New Testament; P. Schaff, A Com¬ 
panion to the Greek Testament and the English 
Version ; Critical Handbook of the Greek New 
TcVamcnii by E. C. Mitchell; A m§ fn vfy *f the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, by Mai 1 * 
vhi Ii. Vincent, D.D.; A Guide to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament, by Edward Miller, 
31. A.; Smith, Dictionary of the Bible —subject, 
“ New Testament.”—H. A. Buttz. 

SCROLL (Heb. *©0. say'-fer ; Gr. (Jtliriov , 
bib-lee'-on, Isa. 34:6), the form of an ancient book 
(q. v.). In Rev. 6:14 the heaven is said to depart 
as a scroll is rolled up. 

SCULL. See Skull. 

SCUM (Heb. khel-aw', rust ), in Ezek. 

24:6, 11, 12, Jerusalem is likened to a pot with 
spots of rust upon it, that Cannot be removed. 
The uncleanness or the pot is tins rust, which is 
to be burned away by the heat. 

SCURVY. See Diseases. 

SCYTH'IAN (Gr. I>tivdr}g, skoo'-thace , savage. 
Col. 3:11 only), one of a nomad race, or collection 
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SEA OF GLASS 


of races, dwelling “mostly on the north of the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, stretching thence in¬ 
definitely into inner Asia.” They called them¬ 
selves Scoloti, and the native traditions traced 
their origin to Targetaus, son of Zeus, or perhaps 
■son of their corresponding god Papseus (Hd,, iv, 
59 ), and a daughter of the river Borystlienes {ibid., 
iv, 5 , 6 ). In the name Targe taus some have seen 
the origin of the name Turk. 

The Scoloti were tierce barbarians, who “ scalped 
their enemies, and used their skulls as drinking 
cups {ibid., iv, 64, 65), and offered human sacri¬ 
fices ” (Smith). Their “ justice,” so highly praised 
by the earlier poets, was probably a rough and 
ready impartiality, which is very easy where there 
is no regard for human life or suffering. In the 
only place where Scythians are mentioned (Col. 
5 : 11 ) they are evidently taken as representatives 
of the barbarian world. It has been inferred, 
however, and is by no means impossible, that there 
were Scythians in the early Church. 

In the time of Psammetichus, king of Egypt, the 
■contemporary of Josiah, the Scythians invaded 
Palestine and plundered the temple of Venus 
Urania in Askalon; and they were only prevented 
from entering Egypt by prayers and presents 
(Hd., i, 105), Some suppose 
that their possession of Beth- 
shean gave it its name, Scy- 
thopolis (LXX. 'LtivOuvnoTaq, 

Judg. 1:27; comp. Judith 3:10; 

2 Macc. 12:29; and 1 Maec. 

5:52; Josephus, Xkv6oito?uc). 

They took Sardis, B. C. 629 ; 
defeated Cyaxares of Media, 

■624; occupied “Asia” for 
twenty-eight years, till they were expelled, B, C. 
596 (see full account of Scythians in Smith's Diet, 
of Greek *tnd Roman Gtwg., s. v. “ Scythia ”). 

Most modems, following Josephus i, 6 , 

§ 1 ) and Jerome, identify the Magog of Ezek. 38:2; 
■39:1, 6 , the land of which Gog was prince, with 
the land of the Scythians, who in Ezekiel’s time 
inhabited the region between the Caspian and 
Euxine. The Scythians of the time of Herodotus 
and Ezekiel are quite probably believed to have 
been a Japhetic race. The Scythians were skill¬ 
ful archers, and were famous as mounted bowmen; 
and they were even credited with the invention of 
the bow and arrow.—W. H. 

SEA (Heb. CP, yawmroaring; Gr. OaXaaaa, 
that'-ax-sali, probably salty ) is sometimes given in 
the A. V. as the “ deep.” Yawm is used in Scrip¬ 
ture in the following senses: 

1. The “ gathering of the waters,” i. e., the 
ocean (Deut. 30:13; 1 Kings 10:22; Psa. 24:2; 
Job 26:8, 12; 38:8). 

2. With the article, of some part of the great 
circumambient water, viz.: {a) Of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, called the “hinder,” the “western,” 
and the “utmost” sea (Deut. 11:24; 34:2; Joel 
2:20); “ sea of the Philistines ” (Exod. 23:31); 
"“the great sea” (Num. 34:6, 7; Josh. 15:47); 
“the sea” (Gen. 49:13; Psa. 80:11; 107:23; 
1 Kings 4:20, etc.), (b) Of the Red Sea (Exod. 
15:4; Josh. 24:6), or of one of its gulfs (Num. 
11:31; Isa. 11:15), and perhaps the sea (1 Kings 


10:22) traversed by Solomon’s fleet. The place 
“ where two seas met ” (Acts 27:41) is understood 
by Smith, and approved by Ramsay, to be “ a neck 
of land projecting toward the island of Salmonetta, 
which shelters St. Paul’s Bay on the northwest.” 

3, The term is also applied to the great lakes 
of Palestine, whether fresh or salt; e. g., (a) The 
Sea of Chinnereth (Num. 34:11) called in the New 
Testament “the Sea of Galilee” (Matt. 4:18), the 
“ Sea of Tiberias ” (John 21:1), and the Sea (or 
Lake) of Gennesareth (Matt. 14:34; Mark 6:53; 
Luke 5:1). See Galilee, Sea of. {b) The Dead 
Sea, called also the Salt Sea (Gen. 14:3), the Sea 
of the Plain, or the Arabah (Deut. 4:49), and the 
Eastern Sea (Joel 2:20; Ezek. 47:18; Zech. 14:8). 
It is neither named nor alluded to in the New 
Testament, (c) The Lake Merom is only named 
in Josh. 11:5, 7, A. V. “ waters of Merom.” 

4. Yawm is also applied to great rivers, as the 
Nile (Isa. 19:5 ; Amos 8:8, A. V. “flood;” Nah. 3:8; 
Ezek. 32:2), and the Euphrates (Jer. 51:36). 

Figurative. To “shut up the sea with 
doors ” (Job 38:8) is a symbolical expression for 
restraining, fixing a bound thereto : “ The sea hath 
spoken” (Isa. 23:4) is figurative for the rock 
island upon which new Tyre stood, and made her 


Egyptian Signet Rings. 

lamentation; the noise of hostile armies is likened 
to the “ roaring of the sea ” (Isa. 5:30; Jer. 6:23); 
“ waves of the sea ” represent righteousness (Isa. 
48:18), a devastating army (Ezek. 26:3, 4), and 
in their restlessness the wicked (Isa. 67:20), 
and the unsternly (James 1 : 6 ); the diffusion of 
spiritual truth over the earth is symbolized by the 
covering waters of the sea (Isa. 11:9; Hub, 2:14); 
“ Raging waves of the sea, framing out their own 
shame” (Jude 13), is a figurative description of 
false teachers who threw out their obscene tench- 
i rigs like wrecks upon the shove. “ The abundance 
of the sea” (Isa, 00 : 5 ) is everything of value that 
is possessed by islands and const lands; “The 
princes of the sen” (Ezek, 2(1:10) is a figurative 
term for the merchants of Tyre; “ From sea to 
sea ” (Amos 8 : 12 ; Mic. 7:12) stands for “ from one 
end of the world to the other.” 

SEA, BRAZEN (1 Kings 7:23-44; Jer. 52:17), 
molten (2 Kings 25:13; 2 Chron. 4:2), the great 
laver (q. v.) in Solomon’s temple. 

SEA MONSTER. See Dragon, Whale, in 
article Animal Kingdom. 

SEA OF GLASS (Gr. daTiacaa, thaV-as-sah, 
sea , and va?d\ 0 j, hoo-at-ee'omy, glassy, Rev. 4:6; 
15:2). “ The glassy sen naturally leads the thoughts 
to the gi-eni brazen laver, known as the brazen sea, 
which stood in the court of Solomon’s temple, 
between the altar and the sanctuary, and at which 
the priests cleansed themselves before entering 
upon the discharge of their duties within the pre¬ 
cincts of God's holy house. The resemblance is 



(64) 
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SEA OF JAZER 


SEAL, SIGNET 


not, indeed, exact; and were it not for what fol¬ 
lows, there might be little upon which to rest this 
supposition. We know, however, from many ex¬ 
amples that the seer uses the figures of the Old 
Testament with great freedom, and as the temple 
source of the living creaturex next introduced to 
us cannot be mistaken, it becomes the more prob¬ 
able that the brazen sea of the same building, 
whatever be the actual meaning of the figure, 
suggests the glassy sea ” (Dr. W. Milligan, Com. on 
Revelation, p. 69, sq.). 

SEA OF JA'ZER (Jer. 48:32), a lake, now 
represented by some ponds in the high valley in 
which the city of Jaakkr (q.v.) is situated. 
5EAH. &ee Miejrjtot.ot»r, ii, 1, 5. 

SEAL, SEALSKIN. See Animal Kingdom. 
SEAL, SIGNET (Heb. Qnin > kho-thawm'; 
Gr. Gfpayi^, sfrag-ece '), a portable instrument used 
to stamp a document or other article, instead of 
or with the sign manual. The impression made 
therewith had the same legal validity as an actual 
Signature, as is still the etiso in the East. Indeed, 
tlte importance attached to this method is so great 
that, without a seal, no document is considered 
authentic. In a similar manner coffers, doors of 
houses and tombs, were sealed. 

1. Egyptian. The most familiar form of 
Egyptian jewelry is that of the so-called scaraboid 
seals; in these an elliptical piece of stone was 
carved on its upper convex surface into the like¬ 
ness of a scarabeus, the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians ; and on the lower flat side bore inscrip¬ 
tions in t intaglio. Examples of these seals are 
known ns far back ns Lho 4 th dynasty, Ik C. 3600. 
Some Limes they were made of blue pottery or 
porcelain, and in many eases consisted of a lump 
of clay, impressed with a seal and attached to the 
document by strings * 

2. Assyrian. The form of Chaldean seal best 
known to us is the cylinder or rolling seals. 


An Assyrian Seal. 

These were made, like the scarabs, of hard and 
handsome stones, that would take rt good polish 
and receive and retain engraving in intaglio. The 
Ffti'limy indeed, were of softer material, such as 
aIicU, rniuhlu' .serpentine, and steatite; then etmie 
hematic, baa alt, porphyry, and later the quark 
gents and chalcedony. They were usually about 
nu inch irj length, or more, and from one third to 
one hall' inch in diameter, and were drilled end¬ 
wise so as to be rolled upon an axis or suspended 
round the nock. The sides of the cylinder were 
covered with designs and inscriptions; and when 
used as a seal it was impressed or partly rolled 
upon the substance to be marked, leaving thereon 



a design in relief. From about the 9th century 
B. (J. the cylinder form of seal began to be re¬ 
placed by the “conoid” seals, which ultimately 
superseded them to a large extent. These we re- 
all of fine hard stones, especially of the blue or 
“sapphire” chalcedony; they were conical to 
hemispherical in form, with the design cut on the 
flat base, and drilled for suspension across the 
pointed or rounded end. 

3. Hebrew. Seals of all these types must 
have been very familiar to the Hebrews through 
their intercourse with Assyria and Egypt. The 
Phoenicians, from a very early period, took up the 
business of manufacturing seals on a large scale, 
and their products are found very widely distrib¬ 
uted through the ancient world, including Pales¬ 
tine. They did not much adopt the cylinder 
form, but rather the scarab and the conoid ; carved 
with much skill, but no originality, copying and 
sometimes mingling Egyptian and Olmltleim de¬ 
signs, and putting on hieroglyphics of Egyptian 
form, but of no meaning—as modern imitators 
may embellish their wares with Chinese or Arabic 
characters, merely for effect. The fixing of such 
seals in a ring is believed by some to be a Phoe¬ 
nician device, afterward taken 
up by the Greeks, and lasting 
to our own. day. Such a seal 
ring we have, bearing the name 
of Abihfd, ike father of King 
Hiram; and if the mounting 
be contemporaneous with the 
stone, Hits {rnmea the seal ring 
back to t he 1 I Hi century B. (X 
But the passage (Gen. 41:42) is much older; it is 
true that this and some similar passage* may refer 
to seals that were hung on the hand or wrist by a 
cord, But the seal ring, or signet, clearly alluded 
to (Estb. 3:12; 8:8; Jer. 22:24) is probably very 
ancient and widespread. 

The impression of a signet ring on fine clay has 
been recently discovered at Nineveh j as well as 
two actual signet rings of ancient Egyptian kings 
(Cheops and Horus). The engineers of the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund came upon a pavement of 
polished stones twelve feet below the surface, and 

111 1 (1C!' fViivJ clrotiivn nf nmi/ii'/itn Tn . 

Crete, ten feet down, they found a signet ring in 
ulu Hubrew uh a. meters, u xiaggal, son of Siiebaui- 
ah.” A singular fact in connection with this is 
that he alone of all the minor prophets mentions a 
signet (Hag. 2:23). 

The use of clay in sealing is noticed in the book 
of Job (38:14), and the signet ring as an ordinary 
nnrt of n man’s enuinment in the ense of Judah 



Haggai’s Signet. 


(Gen. 38:18), who probably, like many modem 
Arabs, wore it suspended by a string from his 
neck or arm (Cant. 8:6). The ring or the seal, as 
an emblem of authority both in Egypt, in Persia, 
and elsewhere, is mentioned in the cases of Pha¬ 
raoh with Joseph (Gen. 41:42), of Ahab (1 Kings 
21:8), of Ahasuerus (Esth. 3:10, 12; 8:2), of Darius 
(Dan. 6:17; also 1 Mace. 6:15), and as an evidence 
of a covenant in Jer. 32:10, 14; Neh. 9:38; 10:1; 
Hag. 2:23. Engraved signets were in use among 
the Hebrews in early times, as is evident in the 
description of the high priest’s breastplate (Exod. 
28:11, 36; 39:6); and the work of the engraver 
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SEAM 


SEDUCER 


Is mentioned as a distinct occupation (Ecclus. 
38:27). 

Figurative. “ It is turned as clay to the 
seal,” i. e., “ it changeth like the clay of a signet 
ring” (Delitzsch, Com., in loc.), is an allusion to 
a cylinder seal, revolving like day and night (Job 
38:14). In Cant. 8:6 is the prayer, “Set me as a 
seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm,” 
implying approaching absence of the bridegroom, 
and that she wished that her impression may be 
graven on his arm and heart, i. e., his love and 
power. The meaning of the figurative expression, 
“I will make thee—Zerubbabel—as a signet” 
{seal ring, Hag. 2:23), is evident from the impor¬ 
tance of the signet ring in the eyes of an oriental, 
who is accustomed to carry it continually with 
him, and to take care of it as a very valuable 
possession; also in the same sense when Jehovah 
says, “Though Coniah [i. e., Jehoiakim] were the 
■signet upon mv right hand, yet would I pluck thee 
hence” (Jer. 22:24). The term sealed is used for 
that which is permanent (Isa. 8:16), confirmed 
'(John 6:21; Rom. 4:11), that which is to be kept 
■secret (Dan. 8:26 ; 12:4, 9), impenetrable to men, but 
known to Christ (Rev. 6:2-8), approval (John 3:33); 
to “ seal up the stars ” (Job 9:7) means to cover 
them with clouds, so that their light is excluded 
from men, while to “ seal up the hand of every 
man” (37:7) is to prevent men from working by 
reason of the cold. The “ seal of the living God,” 
on which is supposed to be engraven the name of 
Jehovah, impressed upon the foreheads of the 
faithful, symbolizes the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit (Rev. 7:2-8; Eph. 1:13; 4:30; 2 Cor. 1:22; 
see Mark). The seals upon the “foundation of 
God” (2 Tim. 2:19) are supposed to be inscrip¬ 
tions upon this mystical building, proper to be im¬ 
pressed upon the minds of all professing Chris¬ 
tians, both for encouragement and for warning. 

SEAM (Gi l , apptupta;, ar'-hraf-ox). Our f±ord’s 
inner garment, for which the soldiers cast lots 
(John 19:23), was “without seam,” i. e., it was 
woven entire, from the neck down. 

SEA MEW, SEA MONSTER. See Ani¬ 
mal Kingdom. 

SEAR (Or. Kavrqptdfa, kmUtvprce-ad'-zo, t& 
■brand). The term is used (1 Tim, 4:2) figuratively 
of the conscience. Those of whom the apostle 
speaks were branded with t he marks of sin, i. c., 
carry about with them the perpetual conscious¬ 
ness of sin (Grimm, Gr. Lex., s. v.). Another in¬ 
terpretation is that their conscience, like cauter¬ 
ized flesh, was deprived of sensation. 

SEASON. See Time. 

SEAT, as furniture. See House. s 

SEAT. 1. Kis-say' (Heb. or cov¬ 
ered), a throne, as usually rendered, but also any 
scat occupied by u king (Judg. 3:20), or other dis¬ 
tinguished person, ns the high priest (1 Sum. 1:9; 
4:IS, IS), the king's mother (1 Kings 2:19), prime 
minister (Esth, 3:1), In the New Testament we 
have Gr. bay'-ma, of the “judgment seat” 
(Matt. 27:19; John 10:13 ; Acts IS; 12,16, 17; 25:6, 
bM7); of Christ (Horn. 14:10; 2 Cm. 6:10); KaWfi- 
(m, kath rd 'in the usual sense of place (Matt.. 
21:12; Mark 11:15);'but generally of the exalted 
seat occupied by men of eminent rank or influence, 


as teachers and judges; thus “the Pharisees sit 
in Moses’ seat,” i. e., consider themselves as 
Moses’ successors in explaining and defending the 
law (Matt. 23:2). 

2. Mo-shmvb' (Heb. abode , a seat (1 Sam. 

20:18, 25; Job 29:7); a silting, i. e., assembly of 
persons sitting together (Psa. 1:1); the site of an 
image (Ezek. 8:3). 

Figurative. “I sit in the seat of God” 
(Ezek. 28:2), the language ascribed to the prince 
of Tyre is that of pride. “The Tyrian state was 
the production and seat of its gods. He, the prince 
of Tyre, presided over this divine creation and 
divine seat; therefore he, the prince, was himself 
a god, a manifestation of the deity, having its 
work and home in the state of Tyre ” (Kliefoth). 

3. Tek-oo-naw ' (Heb. arranged , a place f 

dwelling (Job 23:3). 

4. Thron'-os (Gr. Opovog), used figuratively for 
kingly power (Luke 1:52); of Satan (Rev. 2:13; 13: 
2; 16:10); of the elders (q. v.) (4:4; 11:16). 

5. “The uppermost seats” (Luke 11:43), “high¬ 
est ” (20:46), is the rendering of Gr. ’KpwromdeJpia 
( pro-tok-ath-ed-ree'-ah ), the first or principal seats, 
and means preeminent in council. 

SE'BA (Heb. seb-aw'). 

1. The oldest son of Cush, and hence a country 
and people among the Cushites (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chron. 
1:9). 

2. The name of a people (Psa. 72:10; Isa. 43:3). 
See Sabeans. 

SE'BAT or SHE'BAT, the fifth month of 
the Hebrew civil year. See Calendar ; Time. 

SECA'CAH (Heb. MDSD, sek-aw-kaw*, inclo¬ 
sure ), a town in the wilderness of Judah, near the 
Dead Sea (Josh. 15:61). Noted for its “great cis¬ 
tern,” identified by some with Sikkeh, but posi¬ 
tion uncertain. 

SE'CHU (Heb. ttto, say'-koo , a hill or watch- 
tower), a place of a “ great well,” probably lying 
on the route between Saul’s residence, Gibeali, 
and that of Samuel, HnmiiUmlm-zophim (1 Sain. 
19:22). The modem Suwcikoh, immediately south 
of Rccroth, U suggested us its site, 

SECOND SABBATH after the first (Luke 
6:1). See Sabbath, Second. 

SECRET. See Mystery. 

SECTl (Gr. alpecig, hah'ee-res-is , a choice), a 
religious party, as Sadducees (Acts 5:17); Phari¬ 
sees (15:5); Nazarenes (24:5; comp. 26:5; 28:22). 

SECUN'DUS (Gr. SeKovvSoc, sek-oon'-dos, sec¬ 
ond), a Thessalonian Christian, and one of the 
party who went with the apostle Paul from Corinth 
as far as Asia, probably to Troas or Miletus, on his 
return from his third missionary visit (Acts 20:4). 

SECURE. See Glossary. 

SEDITION (Heb. esh-tad-dure'; Gr. 

oraaig, stas'-is, a standing), used generally in the 
sense of rebellion (Ezra 4:15, 19), insurrection 
(Luke 23:19, 25; Acts 24:5), “dissension” (Acts 
15; 2); Gr. dtxoaraoia (dee-khos-tas-ee'-ah), a stand¬ 
ing apart (Gal. 5:20). 

SEDUCER (Gr. yor/g, go'-ace, lit. a howler), 
a deceiver, an impostor (2 Tim. 3:13), as a false 
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SEED 


SEIR, MOUNT 


teacher. These went from bad to worse under 
the influence of self-deception, as well as that of 
deceiving others. 

SEED. See Agriculture. 

Figurative. As the prolific principle of fu¬ 
ture life, seed in Scripture is taken for posterity 
of man (Gen. 3:15; 4:25; 13:15, etc.), of beasts 
(Jer. 31:27), trees (Gen. 1:11, 12, 29, etc.). The 
seed of Abraham denotes not only those who de¬ 
scend from him by natural issue, but those who 
imitate his character, independent of natural de¬ 
scent (Rom. 4:16). Seed is figurative of God’s 
word (Luke 8:5, 11; 1 Pet. 1:23), and its preach¬ 
ing is called “sowing” (Luke 8:5; Matt. 13:32; 
1 Cor. 9:11). Sowing seed is symbolical of scat¬ 
tering or dispersing a people (Zech. 10:9), of dis¬ 
pensing liberality (Eccles. 11:6; 2 Cor. 9:6), of 
working evil (Job 4:8), righteousness (IIos. 10:12), 
or deeds in general (Gal. 6:8). Christ compares 
his death to the sowing of seed with its results 
(John 12:24); Paul likens the burial of the body 
to the sowing of seed (1 Cor. 15:36-38). 
SEEDTIME. See Agriculture. 

SEER. See Prophet. 

SEETHE (Heb. tea, baw-shaV ), seething pot 
(Heb. naw-fakh') to blow hard). Pood (q. v.) 
was often prepared by boiling (Exod. 16:23; 23: 
19, etc.). The pot in which it was boiled took its 
name, “a pot blown” i. e., with a fanned fire un¬ 
der it, a kettle violently boiling (Job 41:20; Jer. 
1:13). 

SE'GUB (Heb. seg-oob\ elevated). 

1, The youngest son of Hiel the Bethelite and 
rebuilder of Jericho. Segub died for his father’s 
sin (1 Kings 16:34), according to Joshua’s predic¬ 
tion, “Cursed be the man before the Lord, that 
riseth up and buiiucth this city Jericho: he shall 
lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn, and in 
his youngest son shall he set up the gates of it” 
(Josh, 6:26), B. C. between 875 and 854. 

2. The son of Uezron (grandson of Judah) by 
the daughter of Machir, the “father” of Gilead. 
He was himself the father of Jair (1 Chron. 2:21, 
22), B. C. perhaps about 1900. 
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chief of the Horites (q. v.), the former inhabitants 
of the country afterward possessed by the Edom¬ 
ites (Gen. 36:20, 21 ; 1 Chron. 1:38). Whether he 
gave the name to the country or took it from it is 
uncertain. 

SETH, LAND OF (Heb. fT* my-e.cr' 
eh'-rets, Gen. 32:3: 36:30): 

SE'IR, MOUNT (Heb.Tl ‘v?®, say-eer' liar, 
Gen. 14:6, sq.). 

1 Mmini Cotv :a 4L n rnTirm nmnnfaino rnri. 

ping southward from the Dead Sea, east of the 
valley of Arabah, to the Elanitic Gulf. The ear¬ 
liest mention of “ Mount Seir is in the Bible ac¬ 
count of Chcdorlaomer’s campaign, in the days of 
Abraham. This was long before the birth of 
Esau; and it is said that the Horites (q. v.) were 
then its inhabitants. The Israelites were forbid¬ 
den to enter this region, as Jehovah had given it 
to Esau for a possession (Deut. 2:5). The men¬ 


tion of Esau’s removal to Mount Seir follows im¬ 
mediately on the mention of Isaac’s death and. 
burial (Gen. 35:27-29; 36:1-8). At the base of 
this elm hi of mountains are low hills of limestone- 
or argillaceous rocks; then lofty masses of por¬ 
phyry, which constitute the body of the mountain;, 
above these is sandstone broken Into Irregular 
ridges and grotesque groups of cliffs; and lignin, 
farther back and higher than all, arc long elevated 
ridges of limestone without precipices. Beyond 
all these stretches off indefinitely the high plateau 
of the groat eastern desert. The height of the 
porphyry cliffs is estimated by Dr. Robinson at 
about two thousand feet above the Arabah (the 
grout valley between the Dead Sea and EhinitJc 
Gulf), while the limestone ridges farther buck do 
not full short of three thousand feet. The whole 
breadth of the mountainous track between the 
Arabah and the eastern desert above does not ex¬ 
ceed more than fifteen or twenty miles. These 
mountains are quite different in character from 
those which front them on the west side of the 
Arabah. The latter seem to be not more than 
two thirds us high as the former, anil arc wholly 
desert and sterile; while those on the east appear 
to enjoy a sufficiency oC ruin, und are covered with 
tufts of herbs and occasional trees. The general 
appearance of the soil is not unlike that around 
Hebron, though the face of the country is very 
different. It is, indeed, the region of which Isaac 
said to his soil Esau, ‘Behold, thy dwelling shall 
be (far) from the fatness of the ennh, and the 
dew of heaven from above 1 (27:39)” (Kitto). 

2. The Land of Seir is located by Dr. Trum¬ 
bull to the south and east of Beer-sheba, and thus 
presents th© case; “Esau married and lmd chil¬ 
dren long before be permanently left his old home 
near Beer-sheba, mid that region over winch Esau 
extended his patriarchal stretch came to be known, 
as ‘ the land of Seir ’ (or Esau), and the ‘ country 
(or Held) of Edom * (Gen, 82:3), There was where 
Esau was living when Jacob came back from 
Radan-aram, for Isaac was not yet dead, and It 
was not until after his death that Esau re¬ 
moved to Mount Seir (35:27-29 ; 36:1-8). When 
the brothers had met Jacob spoke of himself as 
journeying by easy stages toward the home of 
Esau, in Seir—Esau's present ; Sony not Esau s 
pros pective * Mount. Seir ’ ( cornu. 33:16—20 ; 35:27). 
Then it was—and even until the very day of Ja¬ 
cob’s return—that Esau was a dweller in ‘the* 
land of Seir, the country of EilOm 1 (B2:l*-S), not 
the Mount Seir, or the Edom which was the equiv¬ 
alent of Mount Seir, This designation of the bud 
of Esiiu-s occupancy in southern Canaan by the 
name of 1 Sehy winch existed at the Gmc uf Ja¬ 
cob’s return from Badau-nturn, was never lost to 
it. It was found there when the Israelites made- 
their unauthorized raid northward from Kadesh- 
barnca (Dcut. 1:14). To the present time there* 
remain traces of the old name of ‘ Seir ’ in the re¬ 
gion southeast from Beer-sheba, and yet, north of 
the natural southern boundary line of the land of 
Canaan. Tho extensive plain 1 Es Seer 1 is there, 
corresponding with the name and location of the 
* Seir* (1:44) at which, or unto which, the Israelites 
were chased by the Amorhes when they went up 
in fool hardiness from their Kadcsh-burnoa. 11 
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3. Another Mount Seir formed one of the 

landmarks on the north boundary of Judah (Josh. 
15:10 only). It was to the west of Kirjath-jearim 
and between it and Beth-shemesh. It is a ridge 
of rock to the southwest of Kureyet el Enab, a 
lofty ridge composed of rugged peaks, with a wild 

I and desolate appearance* upon which Saris and 
Mkhtr are situated (Robinson, Bib, lies., p. 155). 

, set rath (Hob. rwb, mod# 

| district, shaggy), a place in the mountains of 
|Ephraim, bordering on Benjamin, to which Ehud 
went for refuge after killing Eglon at Jericho 
(Judg. 3:26, 27). Possibly the same as Seir, yet 
not identified. 

SE'LA, SETjAH (Heb. 5^0, seh'-lah, rock, 
and so rendered in A. Y., Judg. 1:36; 2 Chron. 25: 
12; Obad. 3) was probably the capital city of 
the Edomites, later known as Petra. It took its 
name from its situation and the mode in which it 
was built, since it was erected in a valley sur¬ 
rounded by rocks, and that in such a manner that 
the houses were partly hewn in the natural rock. 
It was still flourishing in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, and splendid ruins still exist. The 
excavations are remarkable, consisting of what 
appear to be the facades of great temples and 
immense theaters, hewn in rock of variegated 
colors. The place seems to have been the very 
center of interest and trade from time immemorial. 
It was taken by Amaziah, king of Judah, and 
called by him Joktheel, the subdued of God 
(2 Kings 14:7; 2 Chron. 25:11, 12). 

SELAH. See Music. 

SE'LA-HAMMAH'LEKOTH (Heb. 3>bo 

nipptlliJIjj eek'-hth luim-makh-lck-oth', cliff of divi- 
sions ), a rock in the wilderness of Maon, and the 
scene of one of David’s most remarkable escapes 
from Saul (1 Sam. 23:28). Not identified. 

SE'LED (Heb. seh'-led, exultation ), a de¬ 
scendant of Je rah me el, of the tribe of Judah. He 
was the elder of two sons of Nadab and died child¬ 
less (1 Chron. 2:30), B 0. after 1190. 

SELEU'CIA (Gr. SeTievtceia, sel-yook'-i-alh), a 
town near the mouth of the Orontes and the sea¬ 
port of Antioch (q. v.), from which Paul sailed 
forth on his first missionary journey (Acts 13:4), 
and it is almost certain that he landed there on 
his return from it (14:26). It was built by Seleu- 
cus Nicator, who built so many other cities of the 
same name that this one was called Seleuda Pie- 
ria, being near Mount Pierus, and also Seleuda ad 
Mare, being nearer the sea. It retaiued its im¬ 
portance in Roman times, and was a free city in 
the days of Paul. Now called el-Kalusi. 

SELF-WILL (Heb. raw-tsone, pleasure , 

and, in a wicked sense, wantonness , Gen. 49:6). 
In the New Testament self-willed is the rendering 
of Gr. avOadyi;, Ow-fhad'-ace, self-pleasing, arrogant 
(Tit. 1:7; 2 Pet. 2:10). 

SELVEDGE (Heb. kaw-isaw f ,' termina¬ 

tion ), the edge of a piece of cloth (Exod. 26:4; 
36:11). 

SEM (Gr. 'Zyy, same), the Grecized form (Luke 
3:36) of the name of Shem (q. v.). 


SEMACHI'AH (Heb. sern-ak-yaw *- 

hoo , sustained of Jehovah), the last named of the 
six sons of Shemaiah, the son of Obed-edom 
(1 Chron. 26:7), 

SEM'EI (Gr. heget, sem-eh-ee'), the son of 
Joseph, and father of Mattathias, in our Lord’s* 
genealogy (Luke 3:26) probably Shemaiah (q. v.). 

SENA'AH, or SEN'AAH (Heb. ilKSD, 
aw-aw' y thorny ). The “ children of Senaah ” are- 
enumerated among the “people of Israel” who 
returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra. 
2:35 ; Neb. 7:38). In Neh. 3:3 the name is given 
with the article, has-Senaah. See Hassenaah. 
The names in these lists are mostly those of 
towns; but Senaah does not occur elsewhere in 
the Bible as attached to a town. The Magdal- 
Senna, or “ great Senna,” of Eusebius and Jerome, 
seven miles north of Jericho (“Senna”), however,, 
is not inappropriate in position. Bertheau sug¬ 
gests that Senaah represents not a single place, 
but a district; but there is nothing to corroborate- 
this (Smith, Bib. Bid., s. v.). 

SENATE (Gr. yepovota, gher-oo-see'-ah, elder~ 
ship), a deliberative body, and in the New Testa¬ 
ment (Acts 5:21) of not only those elders of the- 
people who were members of the Sanhedrin, but 
the whole body of elders generally, the whole coun¬ 
cil of the representatives of the people (Meyer, 
Com., in loc.). 

SENATORS (Heb. mw-kane ', old), chief 
men, magistrates (Psa. 105:22). The Hebrew word 
is elsewhere rendered elder (q. v.). 

SE'NEH (Heb. seld-neh), the name of one- 
of the two isolated rocks which stood in the “ pas¬ 
sage of Michmash,” climbed by Jonathan, and his- 
armor-bearer, when he went to examine the Phil¬ 
istine camp (1 Sam. 14:4). It was the southern 
one of the two (14:5), and the nearest to Geba. 
The name in Hebrew means a “ thorn,” or thorn- 
bush. Josephus mentions that the last encamp¬ 
ment of Titus’s army was at a spot “which in the 
Jews’ tongue is called the valley,” or perhaps the- 
plain “ of thorns, near to a village called Gabath- 
saoule,” i. e., Gibeath of Saul. 

SE'NIR. See Shenir. 

SENNACH'ERIB (Heb. san-khay- 

reeV). Sennacherib, one of the kings of Assyria, 
son of Sargon, ascended the throne on the twelfth- 
day of Ab (July-August), B. C. 705. His father, 
Sargon, had been a usurper, and having gained 
his position by the sword, he also lost his life by 
it at the hands of a murderous soldier. There* 
seems to have been no opposition to Sennacherib’s 
accession, as so often happened in the history of 
Assyria. He inherited a vast empire from his 
father, with abundant opportunities for its further 
extension. He had, however, not inherited his 
father’s boldness or daring, nor his resources. 
All the powers of his mind were employed in 
holding together that which he had received. It. 
is indeed doubtful whether he left his empire as 
strong as he had received it. 

The records of Sennacherib’s reign have not 
come down to us in as complete a form as those 
of his predecessor or successor. Of the later 
years of his reign we have no Assyrian accounts. 
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The earlier years are, however, well covered by 
the beautiful and well-preserved prism called the 
’Taylor Cylinder, now in the British Museum. Of 
all Assyrian documents which have come down to 
us not one is in better preservation than this. It 
was found by Colonel Taylor in 1830. It is four¬ 
teen and one half inches high, and is covered on 
all of its six sides with fine Assyrian script, which 
sets forth the annals of the king. It has been 
several times translated into modern languages by 
'Talbot, Menant, Horning, and Bezold. A com¬ 
plete translation of it by Rogers is published hi 
the of the Pmt t vol. vi, new series. From 

that translation certain extracts are reproduced 
below: 

1. Campaign Against Babylon. Sargon 
had left a powerful empire, but not all sources of 
possible difficulty had been blotted out, nor all peo¬ 
ples within the great territory red weed to com¬ 
plete submission. Sennacherib was sure to meet 
with troubles in Babylonia. The people of Baby¬ 
lon had been brought into the Assyrian empire 
bv force. They could not be expected to forget 
that they had a magnificent history behind them, 
while yet the people of Assyria were but laying 
the foundations of their state. It was hard for a 
■city with so grand a history as Babylon to yield 
submission to the upstart power of Assyria. In 
the confusions that followed the close of Sargon’s 
reign the Babylonians saw the opportunity for 
another rebellion. The leader of this uprising 
was Merodach-baladan, who came from the low¬ 
land country far south of Babylon, near the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, called, in the texts of that period, the 
land of Kara-dunyash. It was probably a na¬ 
tional uprising which Merodach-baladan led (see 
Merodach-baladan), but he had allies from the 
mountain land of Elam, and with their help he 
bad himself nrowned king in Babylon Once 
more was there in his person national rule in 
Babylonia, and the Assyrian supremacy was, tem¬ 
porarily at least, overthrown. For nine months 
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Sennacherib invaded Babylonia with an army 
which Merodach-baladan could not resist. The 
•contest was fought at Kish, and the rout of the 
Babylonians was complete. Merodach-baladan fled 
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Sennacherib entered Babylon and plundered every¬ 
thing which had belonged to his unfortunate adver¬ 
sary, but seems not to have disturbed the posses¬ 
sions of the citizens. He then marched south 
Into the land of Kaldi, whence the rebels had 
■drawn their supplies. The overthrow was com¬ 
plete in every particular. Seventy-five cities and 
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-taken and despoiled. This invasion was not car¬ 
ried out without heartless cruelty, as the descrip¬ 
tion of the taking of one city testifies. Says Sen¬ 
nacherib : “ The men of the city Khirimme, a 
rebellious enemy, I cast down with arms; I left 
not one alive; their corpses I bound on stakes and 
placed them around the city.” Over the reduced 
country an Assyrian named Bel-ibni was made 
king, subject to Sennacherib. But this was not 
-the end of Sennacherib’s difficulties with Baby¬ 
lonia. 

2. Against the Kassi. The next campaign 


directed against the people called the Kassi, to¬ 
gether with the Medes and other races living 
along and beyond the upper waters of the Tigris, 
and even among the mountains northeast of As¬ 
syria, is boasted of by Sennacherib, but there 
seems to have been little result from it. He 
claims to have “ widened his territory,” but we 
can find no evidence that Assyrian supremacy was 
actually carried much farther. The chief result 
of the campaign was probably “ a heavy tribute ” 
and the intimidating of some peoples who other¬ 
wise might have been troublesome when cam¬ 
paigns against the West were undertaken. 

3. Against the Hittites. The third cam¬ 
paign of Sennacherib was directed against the 
land of the Hittites. At this period this term 
did not mean the same as it did before the days 
of Sargon. The empire of the Hittites had been 
destroyed, and land of the Hittites now meant 
only the land of Phoenicia and Palestine. This 
western country had often before been invaded 
from Babylonia and Assyria (see articles Assyria, 
Sargon, Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser, and Ched- 
orlaomer), but though conquests had been made, 
there were still more to be made. Rebellions 
were frequent. It would be yet a long time be¬ 
fore autonomy should die out among the commer¬ 
cial Phoenicians and the patriotic and religious 
Hebrews. Sennacherib seems to have come sud¬ 
denly into the west, and his success at first was 
probably due to the unpreparedness of the native 
king* and princes, Eluhuufl, king of Salon, of¬ 
fered m resistance, but fled from the invader. 
His cities of Sidon, Sarepta, Acco (now Acre), 
Ekdippa, and others were quickly subdued and 
plundered. Ethobal was made king over them, 
and a heavy annual tribute assessed upon the in¬ 
habitants. The news of this great Assyrian vic¬ 
tory spread southward, and many petty kings sent 
presents and acknowledged Sennacherib as their 
suzerain, hoping thereby to save their cities from 
destruction and their kinds from plunder. Among 
those who thus yielded without n blow for free¬ 
dom were the rulers of Arvad, Byblos, Moab, and 
Edom. The king of Ashkelon, Tsidqa by name, 
had not sent, and his land was therefore next at¬ 
tacked, The resistance seems to have been slight, 




his family were deported to Assyria as captives, 
and his cities of Beui-uagun, Joppa, Beni-ueiak 
(Josh. 19:45), and Aznm were plundered. The 
people of Ekroit had also refused to submit to 
Sennacherib. Their ruler, Pudi, who had been act 
over them by the Assyrians, they cast in chains 
and delivered over to Hezekiah, king of Judah. 
Tjiid TviQve on their "niTihahlv sioriifips their 

allegiance to the league of Judnh and Egypt, 
which proposed to resist Sennacherib. When 
Sennacherib was ready to attack the city of Ekron 
the Egyptian army appeared, accompanied by its 
allies from Melukhkha, a battle took place at 
Eltekeh (19:44; 21:23), and once more Sennach¬ 
erib claims a victory. Of the fight he says little, 
save that a few captives were made. He did not, 
however, follow up the Egyptians, and it is there¬ 
fore probable that lie respected their prowess and 
was desirous of avoiding the risk of a second and 
desperate conflict. He was content rather with 
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taking Eltekeh and Timnath (Gen. 38:12; Josh. 
15:10, etc.; modem Tibneh\ and then fell back to 
punish Ekron. Let his own words describe his own 
-deeds: “To the city of Ekron I went; the gov- 
-ernors (and) princes, who had committed a trans¬ 
gression, I killed and bound their corpses mi poles 
around the city. The inhabitants of the city who 
had committed sin and evil I counted as spoil; to 
the rest of them who had committed no sin and 
wrong, who had no guilt, I spoke pence. Padi, 
their king, I brought forth from the city of Jeru¬ 
salem ; upon the throne of lordship over them I 
■placed him. The tribute of my lordship X laid 
upon him.” 

4. Invasion of Judah. Immediately upon 
this victory over Ekron comes Sennacherib’s in¬ 
vasion of the kingdom of Judah. This was known 
to us from the biblical account in 2 Kings 18:13— 
19:36. It fills a large space in Israel’s history, 
and it was a moment of thrilling interest when 
Sennacherib's own version of the invasion was 
found. His story is so important for the student 
of the Bible that it may well be here translated 
•entire: “But Hezekiah of Judah, who had not 
submitted to my yoke, I besieged forty-six of his 
■strong cities, fortresses, and small cities of their 
environs, without number, (and) by casting down 
their walls (?) and advancing the engines, by an 
assault of the light-armed soldiers, by breaches, 
by striking, and by axes (?) I took them; two 
hundred thousand one hundred and fifty men, 
young (and) old, male and female, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, oxen and sheep without number I 
brought out from them, I counted as spoil. 
-(Hezekiah) himself I shut up like a caged bird in 
Jerusalem, his royal city; the walls I fortified 
against him, (and) whosoever came out of the gates 
of the city, I turned back. His cities, which I had 
plundered, I divided from his land and gave them 
to Mitinti, king of Ashdod, to Padi, king of 
Ekron, and to Tsil-Bal, king of Gaza, and (thus) 
■diminished his territory. To the former tribute, 
paid yearly, I added the tribute of alliance of my 
lordship and laid that upon him. Hezekiah him- 
rself was overwhelmed by the fear of the bright¬ 
ness of my lordship; the Arabians and his other 
faithful warriors whom, as a defense for Jerusa¬ 
lem his royal city he had brought in, fell into 
fear. With thirty talents of gold (and) eight hun¬ 
dred talents of silver, precious stones, gukhli 
r dctggassi (?) large lapis lazuli, couches of ivory, 
thrones of ivory, ivory, nsu wood, boxwood (?) of 
-every kind, a heavy treasure, and his daughters, 
his women of the palace, the young men and 
young women, to Nineveh, the city of my lord- 
ship, I caused to be brought after me; and he 
:sent his ambassadors to give tribute and to pay 
homage.” Sennacherib does not name the place 
where he received this great tribute from Heze¬ 
kiah. From the Bible we learn that it was La- 
•chish (2 Kings 18:14). From Sennacherib himself 
we also learn that he had besieged and taken the 
■same city of Lachish. A splendid wall relief has 
come down to us, upon which Sennacherib is rep¬ 
resented seated upon a throne receiving men bear¬ 
ing presents. In front of the king’s head are 
these words : “ Sennacherib, the king of the world, 
4he king of Assyria, sat on his throne, and the 


spoil of the city of Lachish marched before him.” 
With the words, given above, of tribute and em¬ 
bassies of homage Sennacherib concludes his ac¬ 
count of his campaigns to the west. The biblical 
account adds one detail more in. these words: 
“ And it came to pass that night, that the angel 
of the Lord went forth, and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thou¬ 
sand : and when men arose early in the morning, 
behold, they were all dead corpses” (2 Kings 19: 
35). Of this great destruction there is no word 
or hint in Sennacherib’s inscriptions. It was in¬ 
deed not to be expected that such a record would 
be made under any circumstances. The Assyr¬ 
ians report only victories. At any rate Sennach¬ 
erib never invaded Palestine again. The chrono¬ 
logical data of tlie Assyrians locate this famous 
Judean campaign in the year B. C. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to reconcile this date with the 
chronological data in the book of Kings, and per¬ 
haps we must await further light. 

5. Later Campaigns. After the Judaean 
campaign Sennacherib found opposed to him a 
powerful coalition of Elamites, Babylonians, Ara¬ 
maeans, and Medians, with whom he fought at 
Chalule in the year 691 B. C. The result was a 
doubtful victory for the Assyrian arms. It seems 
indeed that Sennacherib did little more than ward 
off ruin and postpone for a time the inevitable 
ruin of the empire. 

Again and again was there trouble and rebel¬ 
lion in Babylonia. Now it is the once-defeated 
Merodach-baladan, again it is Suzub, the Chaldean. 
Indeed so numerous were the uprisings in Baby¬ 
lonia that it is now almost impossible to distinguish 
them and understand their significance. After 
several invasions and fruitless peacemakings, 
Sennacherib took Babylon, and actually broke 
down its walls, and practically ruined the city. 
This was in 689 B. C. In this year came thus to 
an end for a time the glory of this once invincible 
city. The destruction can only be regarded as an 
act of revengeful folly. It did not quell the tur¬ 
bulent spirits of the Babylonians, who could not 
be brought into subjection by such means, and 
it only left a legacy of trouble to Sennacherib’s 
son and successor. Sennacherib’s own opinion of 
the people of Babylonia was expressed in the 
phrase “evil devils.” He could not understand 
them, and their patriotic love of the city by the 
Euphrates was not a sentiment to be admired, but 
passion to be destroyed. 

The results of all these wars can only be found, 
as we look back upon them, in the retention of 
what Sargon liad won. Of real expansion, there 
was none. 

In spite of wars and dissensions Sennacherib was 
able also to give attention to the arts of peace. 
In Nineveh he constructed two magnificent palaces, 
and the city walls and gates he rebuilt or restored. 

The inscriptions give no hint concerning the 
manner of Sennacherib’s death in the year 681 
B. C. The Bible, however, supplies the missing 
detail by showing that he died at the hands of his 
two sons, Adrammelech and Sharezer, while he 
was engaged in worship (2 Kings 19:37). These 
statements agree well with the known facts that 
Sennacherib had preferred Esarhaddon above hia 
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brothers, and that there was jealousy among the 
other members of the family. 

Lm: it atdks,—S mith, George, History of Assyria 
and Babylonia; Rogers, The Inscriptions of Sen* 
nachcrib, llccordtt of the Foal, new series, vol. vi, 
London, n. d. (1893).—It, )V, R, 

SENSE. X. (Heb. seh^ldy intelligence,) 
Thus it is said that Ezra and others “ read in the 
book, in the law of God, distinctly, and gave 
the sense ” (Neh. 8:8), i. e., caused the people to 
understand. 

2, Gr, tucdrjTTjpiov, ahec-stkayday'-rce-on, faculty 
of the mind for perceiving, underatending, judging 
(lleb, 5:14). 

SENSUAL (Gr. ifwxucdg, psoo-khc*-kc$' t A. Y. 
natural), having the nature and characteristics of 
the tyvxr} ( psoo-khay), i. e., of the principle of ani¬ 
mal life , which men have in common with the 
brutes (1 Cor. 15:44), similar to “flesh and blood ” 
(v. 60). It has also the meaning of governed by 
the “ psoo-JchayH i. e., the Bensuous nature with its 
subjection to appetite and passion (Judo 19; comp. 
1 Cor. 2:14). So in James 8:15, sensual wisdom is 
that which is in harmony with the corrupt desires 
and affections, and springing from them. 

SENTENCES (Heb. MTtl, khee-daw ', en- 
tanglcd, intricate), a. riddle, enigma (Dam 6:12); 
understanding mysteries, i, o., using dissimulation, 
artifice (8:28), as shown in v. 25. 

SENU'AH (Neh. 11:9). See Hasenuah. 

SEPARATION (Heb. nid-daw', rejec¬ 
tion ; ‘HTJ, neh'-zer , set apart). The Levitical law 
provided that persons contaminated by certain 
defilements should be excluded for a longer or 
shorter period from the fellowship of the sanc¬ 
tuary, and sometimes even from intercourse with 
their fellow-countrymen. These defilements com- 

i -,- 
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of child-bearing (Lev., clu 12), leprosy (chaps. ] 3, 
14), ami hoth natural and diseased tecretlons from 
the sexual organs of either male or female (ch. 15), 
and from a human corpse (Num. 19:11—22). See 
Uncleanness. 

SE'FHAR (Heb. *"??) sef-awr', numbering ), “ a 
mountain of the east,” mentioned in connection 
with the Jokt.nnit.fi hnnndarips (O pn . in-SfVt, Thp 
immigration of the Joktanites was probably from 

T/CSu uG CtlG Vy nnu. UliCj vCCupiCU LrllG ouublnvcstcui 

portion of the peninsula. There is quite a general 
agreement that Septum is preserved in the very 
ancient city of Bhufar —noiv pronounced lsf6r — 
in the province Hadrumant, of South Arabia, not 
far from the seaport Mir bat, 

SEPH'AEAD (Heb. scf-e^-ra^df, sep¬ 
aration, boundary). In Obadiah (v. 20) it is said 
that the captives of Jerusalem were “ inSepharad.” 
“ Senlmrn.d is the ’Baparda of the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions whioh wc first hear of in connection 
with the closing days of the Assyrian empire. . . . 
Its precise situation has lately been made known 
to us by a cuneiform tablet, published by Dr. 
H tinsamaier {Zdl&chrift fur /I ssyridfogie, v i, 8, pp. 
235, 230). ... It is dated in 1 the thirty-seventh 
year of Antloeluis and Seleucus the kings/ that is 
to say, in B, C. 275. In the previous year it is 


stated that the king had collected his troops and 1 
marched to the country of ’Saparda. . . . Classical 
history informs us that the campaign in ’Saparda. 
here referred to, was a campaign in Biihvuia and 
Galatia, Here, then, was the land of Sephnrad, 
to which the captives of Jerusalem were brought 
(Sayce, Higher Crit., p. 482), 

SEPHARVA'IM (Heb. tPYlBSp, sef-ar-vah'- 
yirri ), the name of a city under Assyrian rule v 
from which people were transported and settled 
in Samaria, in the reign of Sargon, along with 
other people from Cutha, Babylon, Avva, and 
Hamath (2 Kings 17:24). It appears from other 
biblical allusions that Sepharvaim was in a coun- 
try which had but a short time before this been 
conquered by the Assyrians; it was not in a land, 
which formed an integral portion of the Assyrian 
empire (2 Kings 18:34; 19:13; Isa. 36:19; 37:13). 
It has been identified commonly with the city 
Sippara, the ruins of which were found by Hor- 
muzd Rassam, r at Abu Habba, southwest of 
Bagdad, and near the Euphrates. This identifi¬ 
cation is, however, fraught with great difficulty, 
and may indeed be regarded as practically impos¬ 
sible. Sepharvaim has a different form from. 
Sippara; it is mentioned always in connection with 
Hamath, as though it were located in the vicinity; 
it was recently conquered by the Assyrians while 
Sippara was an ancient city in Babylonian terri¬ 
tory. For these and other reasons scholars haver 
with practical unanimity ceased to connect Seph¬ 
arvaim with the ancient Babylonian city of Sippara. 
Instead of this the identification pi^posed by 
Halevy has received common acceptance, viz., that, 
Sepharvaim is the same as the city Sibraim (Ezek. 
47:16), and that this is the city mentioned in the; 
Babylonian chronicle under the name of Shabrain, 
which lies in the Hamath district, and was con- 
nuprpd by Shalmnnpsor IV_ Jn these particulars 
it exactly suits the requirements of the biblical 
Sepharvaim. The proof is, however, not pos¬ 
itive, though the case is at least plausible.— 
R. W. R. 

SE'PHARVITE (Heb. , 'Tl£D, sef-ar-vee'), a. 
native of Sepharvaim (q. v.) (2 Kings 17:31). 
SEP'TUAGINT. See Scripture, Versions of. 

C?T7VOTTT P1TTT7I-0 

SE'RAH (Heb. mb, seh'-rakh, superfluity ; 
written Sarah in Num. 26:46), the daughter of 
Asher, the son of Jacob (Gen. 46:17; Num. 26:46 ; 

1 Chron. 7;30)= The mention of her name in a 
list of this kind, in which no others of her sex are 
named, and contrary to the usual practice of the 
Jews, seems to indicate something extraordinary 
in connection with ncr hi story or circumstances. 
The Jews have a tradition that she was very re¬ 
markable for piety and virtue, and was therefore 
privileged to be the first person to tell Jacob that 
his son Joseph was still living; on which account 
she was translated to paradise, where, according 
to the ancient book Zohar, are four mansions, each 
presided over by an illustrious woman, viz., Sarah, 
daughter of Asher; the daughter of Pharaoh, who. 
brought up Moses; Jochebed, the mother of Moses; 
and Deborah, the prophetess (McC. and S., Cyc 
s. v.). 
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SERAI'AH (Heb. ser-aw-yawJah has 

prevailed ). 

1. The scribe (or secretary) of David (2 Sam. 
8:17), B. C. 986. In other places the name is cor¬ 
rupted into “Sheva” <20:25), “Shisha” (l Kings 
4:3), and “Shavaha” (3 Ohron. 18:16). 

2. The son of Agnail, and high priest in the 
reign of Zedekiuh (2 Kings 25:18 ; 1 Chron. 6:14; 
Ezta 7:1). When Jerusalem was captured by the 
Chaldeans, IS. (J. 586, he was sent ns prisoner to 
Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, and there put to death 
(Jer. 62:2-1-27). 

3. An Israelite, the son of Tanhumeth, the Ne- 
tophathite, and one of those to whom Gedaliah 
advised submission to the Chaldeans (2 Kings 
25:23; Jer. 40:8), B. C. 588. 

4. The second son of Kenaz, and father of a 
Joab who was a head of a family of the tribe of 
Judah, in the valley of Charashim (1 Chron. 
4:13, 14). 

5. Son of Asiel, and father of Josibiah, of the 
tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. 4:35). 

6. A priest who returned from the captivity 
(Ezra 2:2; Neh. 12:1, 12), B. C. 536. He is, per¬ 
haps, the same who is mentioned (Neh. 10:2) as 
sealing the covenant with Nehemiah as “ruler of 
the house of God” (11:11). 

7. The son of Azriel, and one of the persons 
commanded by King Jehoiakim to apprehend 
Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 36:26), B. C. about 606. 

8 . The son of Neriah, and brother of Baruch 
(Jer. 51:59, 61). . He went with Zedekiah to Baby¬ 
lon in the fourth year of his reign, and is described 
as sar mendchah (literally “ prince of rest; ” A. V, 
“ a quiet princemarg. “ prince of Menucbah, or 
chief chamberlain”), a title which is interpreted 
by Kimchi as that of the office of chamberlain. 
Perhaps he was an officer who took charge of the 
royal caravan on its march, and fixed the place 
where it should halt. Seraiah was sent on an em¬ 
bassy to Babylon, about four years before the fall 
of Jerusalem, and was commissioned by the prophet 
Jeremiah to take with him on his journey the roll 
in which he had written the doom of Babylon, 
and sink it in the midst of the Euphrates, as a 
token that Babylon would sink, never to rise again 
(Jer. 51:60-64), B. C. 595. 

SERAPHIM. —1. Name. (Heb. perhaps 
saw-rawf y , burning , fiery.) The meaning of 
the word “ seraph ” is extremely doubtful; the 
only word which resembles it in the current He¬ 
brew is saw-raf*, “ to burn,” whence the idea of 
brilliancy has been extracted; but it is objected 
that the Hebrew term never bears this secondary 
sense. Gesenius connects it with an Arabic term 
signifying high or exalted; and this may be regarded 
as the generally received etymology. 

2. Nature. An order of celestial beings, 
whom Isaiah beheld in vision standing above Je¬ 
hovah as he sat upon his throne (Isa. 6:2, 6). They 
are described as having each of them three pairs 
of wings, with one of which they covered their 
faces (a token of humility); with the second they 
covered their feet (a token of respect); while with 
the third they flew. They seem to have borne a 
general resemblance to the human figure, for they 
are represented as having a face, a voice, feet, 


and hands (v. 6). “According to the orthodox 
view, which originated with Dionysius the Are- 
opagite, they stand at the head of the nine choirs 
of angels, the first rank consisting of seraphim, 
cherubim, and thrones. In any case, the seraphim 
and cherubim were heavenly beings of different 
kinds. And certainly the name seraphim does 
not signify merely spirits as such, but even, if not 
the highest of all, yet a distinct order from the 
rest.” 

3. Occupation. The seraphim which Isaiah 
saw hovered above on both sides of Him that sat 
upon the throne, forming two opposite choirs, and 
presenting antiphonal worship. Their occupation 
was twofold—to celebrate the praises of Jehovah’s 
holiness and power (v. 3), and to act as the medium 
of communication between heaven and earth (v. 6). 
From their antiphonal chant (“ one cried unto 
another”) we may conceive them to have been 
ranged in opposite rows on each side of the throne. 
See Cherubim. 

SE'RED (Heb. *1^$, seh'-red , fear), the first¬ 
born of Zebulun (Gen. 46:14), and head of the 
family of the Sardites (Num. 26:26). 

SERGEANT (Gr. pafidovKoc, hrab-doo'-khos), 
a rod holder, i. e., a Roman lictor, a public serv¬ 
ant who bore a bundle of rods before the magis¬ 
trates of cities and colonies as insignia of their 
office, and who executed the sentences which they 
pronounced (Acts 16:35). 

SER'GIUS PAUL'US, the Roman proconsul 
of Cyprus at the time when Paul with Barnabas 
visited that island on his first missionary tour. 
He is described as an intelligent (“ prudent ”) man, 
and hence entertained Elymas, desiring to learn 
the truth. On becoming acquainted with Barna¬ 
bas and Paul he was convinced of the truth, and 
accepted the Gospel (Acts 13:7-12). 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 1. The name 
usually given to a discourse delivered by Jesus to 
his disciples and a multitude on a mountain near 
Capernaum, A. D. perhaps 28 (Matt., chaps. 5-7; 
Luke 6:20, sq.). The time, however, is no more 
distinctly given than is the place. Meyer {Com., 
in loc.) thinks that it was after Jesus had chosen 
his first four apostles, and that “his disciples,” in 
addition to these four, were his disciples generally. 
Edersheim ( Life and Times of Jesus , i, 624) lo¬ 
cates it immediately after the choice of the twelve, 
grouping together Luke 6:12, 13, 17—19; comp, 
with Mark 3:13-15, and Matt. 5:1, 2. 

2. The Discourse Itself. “It is the same 
as that found in Luke 6:20-49; for, although dif¬ 
fering in respect of its contents, style, and ar¬ 
rangement from that of Matthew, yet, judging 
from its characteristic introduction and close, its 
manifold and essential identity as regards the 
subject-matter, as well as from its mentioning the 
circumstance that, immediately after, Jesus cured 
the sick servant in Capernaum (Luke 7:1, sq.), it 
is clear that Matthew and Luke do not record two 
different discourses ” (Meyer, Com.). 

The plan, according to Gess, is as follows: 
The happiness of those who are fit for the king¬ 
dom (Matt. 5:3-12). The lofty vocation of Jesus’s 
disciples (5:13-16). The righteousness, superior 
to that of the Pharisees, after which they must 
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strive who would enter the kingdom (6:17-6:34). 
The rocks on which they run the risk of striking', 
and the help against such dangers (7:1-27). A 
most excellent plan is given by Whedott (Cbm., 
in km.) ns follows i 

1. Christian piety, as distinguished from irre- 
ligimt (Matt, 6:8-1 6)* Nino benedictions upon 
humility, penitence, meekness, aspirations after 
goodness, mercy, purity, peacemaking, and holy 
suffering for righteousness 1 sake (vers. 3-12), 
Woes pronounced upon contrary trolls {Luke 6:2-1- 
26). Active duties enjoined upon the blessed 
ones (Matt. 6:13-16). 

2. Christian pkty as distinguished from Juda¬ 
ism (Mutt. 5:17-6:18). The completion of pure 
Judaism {5:17-20). Distinguished from degenerato 
Judaism, in regard to angry passions, sexual 
purity, oaths, conciliation, moral love, sincerity in 
alms, prayer, and fasting (5:20-6:18). 

3. ChrisHanUtft as distinguished from GeuHtUm 

(Matt. 6:19-7:27). («) Supreme trust in God our 
provident Father (6:19—34). The earth-treasures 
must not come into competition with the heavenly 
treasures (6:19-23). The world-god must not 
stand in competition with our heavenly Father 
(vers. 24-34), (&) Supreme reverence for God as 

our adjudging Father (7:1-27). Usurp not his 
place ns Judge (vers. 1-G). Confide in his more 
than earthly parentage (vers. 7-12). Enter the 
narrow way to him, avoiding false guides (vers, 

18—20). Profesaion no usaura nee before h is j udg^ 
raent bar (vers. 21-23). (c) We stand or fall in 

judgment only by obedience to Christ's words 
(vers. 24-27.) 

SERPENT. See Animal Kingdom; Tempta¬ 
tion. 

Figurative. The malice of the wicked is com 
pared to the lt poison of the serpent 11 (Psa. 68:4 ; 
comp. 140:3); the poisonous hits of the serpent 
is a figure of the baneful influence of wine (Prow 
23:31, 32); unexpected evil in like the late of a 
serpent lurking m a wall (Kecks. 10:8), and n 
" babbier :: like an uncharmed serpen L, which 
bites (10:11); enemies who harass and destroy 
are compared to serpents (Isa. 14:29- Jer. 8:17), 
white the voice of di scam filed Egypt is likened to 
serpents roused from their lair by the woodman 
(Jer. 46:22). The serpent is a figure for iiypuuiiLes 
(Matt. 23:33V those who are prudent (10:16); and 
the handling of serpents (Mark 16:18) is men¬ 
tioned as a proof of supernatural protection (comp. 
Acts 28:5). 

SERPENT, BRAZEN. See Brazen Ser¬ 
pent. 

SERPENT, FIERY fHeb. S] saw-rawf\ 
burning^ Num. 21:6; Deut. 8:16). As the Israel¬ 
ites traveled round the land of Edom they found 
food and water scarce and rebelled against Jehovah. 
In consequence they were afflicted by a plague of 
fiery serpents (11 terally “burning snakes 11 ), so 
called from their burning, h c., iunmnnmtory bite, 
which filled the vict im with heat and poison. The 
punishment brought the people to reflection and 
confession of sin. They were pardoned through 
faith, which they manifested by looking to the 
brazen serpent (q. v.). Tn Isa. 14:29 the prophet 
utters the following prediction, “Out of the ser¬ 


pent’s root shall come forth a cockatrice, and his 
fruit shall be a fiery flying serpent.” The “ rod ” 
which was broken is' the Davidic scepter, now 
broken by the Syro-Ephramitisli war. Philistia 
was rejoicing in consequence, but this joy was all 
over now. “ The power from which Philistia had 
escaped was a common snake, which hud been 
either cut to pieces or hud died out down to the 
very roots. But out of this root, i. o., the house 
of David, there was coming forth a basilisk (Hub. 

tseh'-fah) . . . which would bring forth 
a winged dragon as its fruit. The basilisk is 
Hezekiah and the flying dragon is the Messiah; 
or, what is the same thing, the former is the Da¬ 
vidic government of the immediate future, the 
hitter the Davidic government of the ultimate fu- 
ture ” (Delitasacli, Cowl). The fiery flying serpeiits 
(Isa. 30:6) may be so called because of rapid move¬ 
ment, which appears like a flight, or It may refer 
to a species of serpent, the Naja tripwlmm, which 
dilutes its hood into a kind of shining wing on 
each side of the neck and is very poisonous. 

SERPENT CHARMING, the art of taming 
serpents (Hob. lakh'-ash, a whisper, Jer. 8: 

17; Eccles. 10:11), while those who practiced the art 
were known as men-akh-ash-eem' (Heb. 

There can be no question at all of the remark¬ 
able power which, from time immemorial, has been 
exercised by certain people in the East over poi¬ 
sonous serpents. The art is most distinctly men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, and probably alluded to by 
James (3:7). The usual species operated upon, 
both in Africa and In India, are the hooded snakes 
(Naja tripudians and Naja haje) and the horned 
Cerastes. That the charmers frequently, and per¬ 
haps generally, take the precaution of extracting 

probability fir be- 
Having; but that this operation is not always 
attended to is dear fmm the testimony of Bruce 
and numerous other writers. Some have sup¬ 
posed that the practice of taking uui ur breaking 
off the poison fangs is alluded to in Psa. 68:6, 
14 Break tlieir teeth, O God, in their in on ih.” The 
serpent charmer’s usual instrument is a flute 
(Smith, Bib. Diet ., s. v.). 

SE'RUG (Heb. ser-oogtendril ), the son 
of lieu, fauier of aiuiuj-j uitt giuudi<d.Mci of AuiVi- 
lrnm (Gem 11:20; i Chixrti. 1:26). When thirty 
years of age he begat Nalior, and lived two hun¬ 
dred years afterward, B. C. before 2300. In Luke 
3:35, the name is Gredzcd into Baruch (q. v,). 
Bochart conjectures that the town of Seruj, a 
fifty 1 *? journey from Chnrrff! in Mesopotamia, was 
named from this patriarch. Suidas and others 
ascribe to him the deification of dead benefactors 
of mankind. Epiphanius states that, though in 
his time idolatry took its rise, yet it was confined 
to pictures. ]fc characterizes the religion of 
mankind up to Serug’s days as Scythio, There is, 
of course, Hale or no historical value In any of 
these statements. 

SERVANT. See Service. 

SERVANT OF JEHO'VAH (Heb. W 


eh'-bed yeh-ho-vaw '; Gr. dovloq rov K vplov, 
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doo'-los too koo-ree'-oo, “ servant of the Lord,” “ my 
servant,” etc.), a term used figuratively in several 
senses: 

1. A worshiper of God (Neb. 1:10), and Daniel 
in particular (Dan. 6:20); to pious persons, as 
Abraham (Psa. 105:6, 42), Joshua (Josh. 24:29; 
Judg. 2:8), and many others. 

2. A minister or ambassador of God on some 
special service (Isa. 49:0), c. g., Nebuchadnezzar, 
whom God used to chastise his people {Jer. 27:6; 
4&10); but usually some favorite servant, as the 
angel s (Job 4:18), prophets (Ezra 9:13; Jer. 7:25 ; 
Dan. 9:6; Amos 3:7); and especially Moses (Deut. 
84:5; Josh. 1:1, 13, 15; Psa. 105:26). Paul and 
other apostles call themselves the “servants of 
Jesus Christ” and “of God” (Rom. 1:1; Col. 4: 
12; Tit. 1:1; James 1:1; 2 Pet. 1:1; Jude 1; 
Rev. 1:1). 

3. The Messiah is typified as the servant of the 
Lord for accomplishing the work of redemption 
(Isa. 42:1; 52:13; comp. Matt. 12:18). 

4. The term “ servant ” is also applied to the 
relation of men to others occupying high positions: 
as Eliezer, who had a position in Abraham’s house¬ 
hold something similar to that of a prime minis¬ 
ter at court (Gen. 15:2; 24:2); Joshua, in relation 
to Moses (Exod. 88:11); Gehazi, in relation to 
Elisha (2 Kings 4:12), etc. See Service. 

SERVICE, the rendering of several Hebrew 
and Greek words: Heb. {aw-bad'), to serve , 

work; (ser-awd'), stitching , service ; rHU3 

(shaw-raih'), to attend; ^ (gawd), a hand; Gr. 
dianovia (dee-ak-on-ee'-ah), attendance; ’kurovpyia 
(ti-toorg+ee'-ah), public function, as of a priest; 
fWJU’wj (dooLyoo'-o), to be a slave; Xarpevo) (lat- 
rtpo'-d), to minister . 

While there wore persons employed for wages 
(see Hireling), the servants of the Israelites, as 
of other ancient peoples, consisted chiefly of 
slaves—men and maid servants—held as property. 
These were bought from neighboring nations or 
from foreign residents in Canaan, captives taken 
in war, or children of slaves horn in the house of 
the master* In so far as anything like slavery 
existed, it was a mild and merciful system, as 
compared to that of other nations. It cannot be 
said to be a Mosaic institution at all, but being 
.found by the Jewish lawgiver, it was regulated by 
statute with the purpose and tendency of mitiga¬ 
ting its evils and of restricting its duration. One 
source of slavery was branded with utter reproba¬ 
tion by Moses, the punishment of death being 
made the penalty of stealing or making mei'clum- 
dtse of a human being, whether an Israelite (Dent. 
24:7) or ford gne v (Exod. 21:10). W i 11 1 vega rd to 
the kind of service which might be exacted by 
Hebrew masters from their servants, a distinction 
was made between those who were of their own 
brethren and foreigners. 

1. Hebrew. Because the Israelites were the 
servants of God they were not to be treated, when 
they became servants to their brethren, as bond 
servants, but as hired servants and sojourners, 
and their masters were to rule over them with 
kindness (Lev. 25:39). In several ways a Hebrew 
might become the servant of his brethren: 

(1) When he, through poverty, became unable 


to maintain himself as an independent citizen, in 
which case he might pass by sale under the power 
of another (Exod. 21:2, sq.). “ The passage which 
lays down the law in such a case (Lev. 25:39) does 
not imply that the sale was compulsory, but is 
understood by Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Knobel, 
and others, as meaning that the individual sold him¬ 
self, or rather the right to his labor, to some one 
of his brethren, that he might obtain the means of 
subsistence for himself and family ” (Dr. Lindsay, 
in Imp. Did.). 

(2) By the commission of a theft. The law re¬ 
quired restitution to the extent at least of double 
the value of the amount stolen, and in some cases 
even five times more. If the thief could not 
make the required restitution, then he w r as to be 
sold for his theft (Exod. 22:3), and so by his labor 
make the restitution. 

(3) The children of a Hebrew servant became 
by the condition of their birth servants of the 
master (Exod. 21:4), 

(4) Although it m not clearly stated in the law 
that a man might lie claimed personally, and with 
his children sold by Ids creditors, in fact, the per¬ 
son and children of a debtor were claimed (2 Kings 
4:1; Nell. ; comp. Isa. 50:1; Job 24:9). From 
Lev. 25:89, 47. k may be understood that while 
the impoverished man might sell himself it was 
only to work off his debt till the jubilee year. 

(5) Every Israelite, male or maid, who had be¬ 
come a slave might be redeemed at any time by 
relatives. If not thus redeemed he was bound to 
receive his freedom without payment after six 
years* service, with a present of cattle and fruits 
(Exod. 21:2; Deut. 15:12-15). If he brought a 
wife with him into service, she received her free¬ 
dom with him; if he received a wife from bis 
master, then she and her children remained in 
bondage (Exod. 21:3; Jer. 34:8, sq.). 

( 6 ) Respecting an Israelite maid sold to another 

Israelite as housekeeper and concubine, these con¬ 
ditions prevailed: (a) She could not “go out as 
the menservants do,” i. e., she could not leave at 
the termination of six years, or in the year of ju¬ 
bilee, if her master was willing to fulfill the object 
for which he had purchased her (Exod. 21:7). 
(b) If she did not please her lord she was to be 
immediately redeemed, not sold to a strange peo¬ 
ple (v. 8). (c) If he betrothed her to his son, he 

was bound to make such provision for her as he 
would for one of his own daughters (v. 9). ( d ) If 

either he or his son, having married her, took a 
second wife, it should not be to the prejudice of 
the first, either in respect to support, clothing, or 
cohabitation (v. 10), (e) In failure of these, she 

was freed without money (v. 11). 

(7) If a Hebrew servant, from love for master 
or wife and children, preferred not to accept free¬ 
dom in the seventh year, but wished to remain in 
his master’s house, he was brought before the eld¬ 
ers and had his ear bored against door or post 
with an awl in token of lifelong servitude (Exod. 
21:6; Deut. 15:17). The boring of the ear is 
found among many Eastern people as a token of 
servitude, not only in case of slaves, but also of 
dervishes and others devoted to a deity. This act 
was not prescribed in the law as symbolizing any¬ 
thing shameful or despicable; for Moses seeks in 
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every way to protect and restore pereotm! free¬ 
dom, mid could not therefore approve of anyone 
voluntarily devoting himself to perpetual slavery* 
It was allowed because love and the allegiance of 
love was prised more highly than loveless personal 
freedom (Keil, Bib. Arch.). The custom of redu¬ 
cing Hebrews to servitude appears to have fallen 
into disuse subsequently to the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity. Vast numbers of Hebrews were reduced 
to slavery as war captives at different periods by 
the PhamlemiiB (Joel JidJ), the Philistines (Amos 
1:6), the Syrians (1 Mace. 8:41; 2 Mace* 8:11); 
the Egyptians (Josephus, AnLj xii, 2, §3), and, 
above all, by the Romans. 

2* Hebrew Slave and Foreign Master* 

Should a Hebrew become the servant of a “ stran¬ 
ger,” meaning a non-llebrcw, the servitude could 
be terminated only hi two ways, viz., by the ar¬ 
rival of the year of jubilee or by the repayment 
to the master of the purchase money paid for the 
servant, after deducting the value of the services 
already rendered. The estimate was based upon 
the pay of a hired laborer (Lev* 25:47-55)* 

3, Non-Hebrew Slaves. (1) Source* Tim 
majority of non-Hebrew slaves were war captives, 
either of the Cnniinnilcs who had survived the 
general extermination of their race under Joshua, 
or such as were conquered from the oilier sur¬ 
rounding nation a (Niun* 31:26, sq*}* Besides these, 
many wore obtained by purchase from foreign 
stave dealers (Lev* 25:44, -15); and others may 
have been resident foreign era who were reduced 
to this state either by poverty or crime* Tim 
children of slaves remained slaves, being the class 
described as u born in the house ” (Gen. 14:14; 17: 
12; Eccles. 2:7), and hence the number was likely 
to increase as time went on. The average value 
of a slave appears to have been thirty shekels 
(Exod. 21:82). 

(2) Hew considered, The slave is described as 
the u possession n of Ids master, apparently with 
u special reference to the power which the latter 
had of disposing of him to hi:: Infe as ho would 
any other article of personal property (Lev* 25:45, 
40); the slave Is also described ns his master 1 *; 
**money” (Exod. 21:21), 1* e*, ns representing a 
ce rtaii i m oney value* Sncl i e x p rcssien s si io w th a t 

lie wan 1 cgai ucu uiuUi iJ-i mv. u^uu \jj- iii 

cipium or chattel. 

(3) Freeing* That tho slave might he manu¬ 
mitted appears from Exod. 21:20, 27; Lev. 111:20. 
As to tho methods by which this ought be effected 
wc are told nothing in the Bible; but the Rabbin- 
ists specify the following four methods; (1) re¬ 
demption by a money payment* (2) a bill or ticket 

- p Jf : . , - /f|-\ 4 nnLtmnMinilif J !>k^ rtAjjJy'VM AW / tf A fl Ti t* 

M*.’ iwy«i4*| (tf/ K^hl«tu4i^u 4 j ^ 

act that implied maun mission, such as making a 
slave one’s heir. 

4. Protection. Both respecting the Israelite 
and the stranger provision was made for the pro¬ 
tection of his person (Lev. 24:17, 22; Exod. 21:20). 
A minor personal injury, such as the loss of an 
e 3 *o or a tooth, was to lie recompensed by giving 
tho servant his liberty (Exod. 21:26, 27). The po¬ 
sition of tho slave in regard to religious privilege® 
was favorable* Ho was to he circumcised (Gen. 
17:12), and hence was entitled to partake of the 
paschal sacrifice (Exod. 12:44), as well as of the 


other religious festivals (Dent. 12:12, 18; 16:11, 
14), and enjoy tho rest of the Sabbath (Exod. 20: 
11; Deut, 15:14, eq*). The occupations of slaves 
were of a menial character, as implied in Lev. 25: 
39, consisting partly In the work of the house and 
partly in personal attendance. 

SERVITOR (Heb. rrtfi72, meJishaw-rayih', 
an attendant ), but not in a menial capacity (2 Kings 
4:43). See Glossary. 

SERVITUDE. See Service. 

SETH (Heb. Mid, shayth , compensate). The 
signification of Ids name U " appointed 11 or u put" 
in the place of the murdered Abel; but Ewald 
thinks that another signification, which he pre¬ 
fer, is indicated in the text, via., “seedling,” 
or M germ.” The third sou of Adam, and father 
of Enos when he was one hundred and live years 
old. He died at the age of nine hundred and 
twelve (Gen. 4:25, 26; 5:3-8; 1 Chron. 1:1; Luke 
3:38). 

SE'THUR (Heb. Tint?, seth-oorhidden ), son 
of Michael, the representative of the tribe of 
Asher among the twelve spies sent by Moses to 
view the promised land (Num. 13:13), B. C. 1209, 

SEVEN. See Numbers, 3. 

SEVENTY. See Numbers, 3. 

SEVENTY DISCIPLES OF OUR LORD 
(Luke 10; i, 17). These were, doubtless, other 
persons than the “ twelve," whom our Lord seems 
to have kept by his side. Considerable specula¬ 
tion has arisen owing to the number seventy, some 
thinking that Jesus had in view ihc ancient He¬ 
brew analogue of the seventy—originally seveuty- 
two —ddent of the people (Num. 11:16-25). Godot 
(Cbm., on Luke) says: 41 There is another explana¬ 
tion of the number which seems to us more natu¬ 
ral. The Jews held, agreeably to Gen. 10, that 
the human race Yvas made up of seventy (or 
seventy-two) peoples—fourteen descended from 
Japlict, thirty from Ham, and twenty-six from 
Shem. 

SEVENTY WEEKS. See Daniel, Book 
of ; Weeks. 

SHAALAB'BIN (Heb. T'*?# shah-al-ab‘ 
been/, a place of foxes . Josh. 19:42), or SHAAL 7 - 
BIM (Heb. shah-al-beem'j house of foxes , 

Judg, 1:85; l King® 4:9j s a town in Dan named 
between Ir-shemcalt and Ajalou (Josh. 19:42). It 
is frequently mentioned in the history of David 
and Solomon under the latter form. It may pos¬ 
sibly be the present Sdbit. 

SHAAL'BONITE (Heb. shah-al-bo- 

n&f). Elidhha the Stmalbomtc was one of David’ s 
thirty -SO veil heroes (2 Sam. 28:82; I Chron* 11:33). 
lie was the native of a place named Shaalbon, 
'which is not mentioned elsewhere, unless it is Iden¬ 
tical vvllli Shaalbim or Shaalabbin, of the tribe of 
Dan. 

SHA'APH (Heb. shah'-af fluctuation). 

1. The last named of the sons of Jahdai of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 2:47), B. C. probably 
about 1190. 

2. Third named of the four sons of Caleb by 
Maachah, his concubine. He was the “ father ” 









SHAARAIM 


SHALEM 


<(i. e., founder) of Madmannah (1 Chron. 2:49), 
B. C. after 1190. 

SHAARAIM (Heb. tWU?, shah-ar-ahf-yim, 

two gates). 

1, A city called also Shura im (Josh, 15:3))}, 
near Azekah, hi Judah (1 Sam. 17:52), it U 
probably the sumo with Tdl Zakariyn. 

2. A town hi Simeon (1 Citron. 4:31), supposed 
to t>c idea tic al with Tell Sheri ah, between (faza 
fltul Beer-s helm. 

SHAASH / GAZ (Heb. shah-ash-gaz ' 

perhaps beauty's servant'), the eunuch who had 
■charge of the concubines in the court of Xerxes 
(Esth. 2:14), B. C, 518. 

SHAB'BETEAI (Heb. shab-beth-ah'ee, 

restful^ a Lovito who assisted in taking account 
of those who had married Gentile wires (Ezra 10: 
15), B. C. 457. Ho is probably the same with Lbo 
one mentioned (Noli. 8:7) as assisting in the In¬ 
struction of the people in the law, and as one of 
the “chief of the Devitos who had the oversight 
of the outward business of the house of God 15 
(11:16). 

SHACHFA (Heb. STOip, shok-yawaccusa¬ 
tion or announcement , according to the margin ; 
but the text has shob-yawcaptivation ), 

the sixth named of the seven sons of Shaharaim 
by his wife Hodesh (1 Chron. 8:10). 

SQAD'DAI (Heb. ‘ 1 'TO, shad-dah'ee, the Al- 
rnighty) f an ancient name of God, rendered 14 Al¬ 
mighty ” everywhere in tho A. V, 

SHADOW (Hob. (sola, or VMt, (safdel; 

Gr. sktt*-ah; hnouKl- 

tutfitt, apo^ktc'asiuah, shading of; K<tT(tGKt6£t^ 
kat-as-kw-ad* -zo, obscuration). The use of this 
word in Scripture is mostly 

Figurative. 1, “ Shadow of death 11 is taken 
from the shadow representing darkness, gloom, 
’etc., and so is figurative of the grave (Joh 10:21 ■ 
12:22 ; 16:16 ; Ism 9:2; .Ter, 2:0); also severe trial 
(Pan. 23:4) | state of ignorance (Matt. 4:18). 

2. A shadow, swiftly moving, h symbolic of 
the fleetness of human life (1 Chron. 29:15 ; Job 
SA) ; 14:2; Psa. 102:11). 

2, Covering and protection from heat; thus 
the Messiah 11 is ns the shadow of a great rock In 
a wearv land 1 * (lea. 32:2; 49:2; Cant. 2:3; Psa, 
17:8; 03:7; 91:1), 

4. An image cast by mi object and represent¬ 
ing the form of that object, as opposed to the 
11 body " or tldng Uself (Col, 2:17); hence a skekh, 
outiine, as the Jewish economy (Heb. 8:3; Uhl). 

The second Greek term means “a shadow 
caused by revolution 11 (James 1:17), the thought be¬ 
ing that 11 with the Father of light there is neither 
parallax nor tropical shadow." As the smi ap¬ 
pears to ns to have changes, whence come sum¬ 
mer and winter, 'Kv and night, but in reality the 
changes we experience are from ourselves; so 
God, the source of all good, does not change, 
though he may appear to do so. 

SHA'DRACH (Heb. shad-rak ', mean¬ 

ing uncertain), the Chaldee name given to Hana- 
niah, the chief of the three Hebrew children. 


1. Captive. He was one of the Jewish cap¬ 
tives carried to Babylon by Nebttchadneazur, B. 0. 
about 5811. Being of goodly person and of supe¬ 
rior understanding, he was selected, with Ins three 
companions, for the king's service, and was placed 
under tuition in the language and learning of the 
Chaldeans as taught in the college of the magi¬ 
cians. Like Daniel lie lived on pulse and water, 
and when the time of his probation was over he 
and his three companions, being found superior 
to all the other magicians, were advanced to stand 
before the king (Dan. 1:7, sq.). 

2. Promotion. When Nebuchadnezzar deter¬ 
mined upon the slaughter of the magicians be¬ 
cause they could not tell him his forgotten dream, 
ShadrAch united with his companions in prayer to 
God to reveal the dream to Daniel (Dan. 2:17, 18); 
and Daniel, being successful, Shndmeh shared in 
the promotion, being appointed to a high civil of¬ 
fice (v. 49), 

3. Fiery Furnace, At the instigation of 
certain envious Chaldeans an ordinance was pub¬ 
lished that all persons should worship the golden 
image to he set up in the plain of Dura, For re¬ 
fusing to comply, Shadrach, with Meshach and 
Abed-nego, were cast into the fiery furnace; but 
their faith remained firm, and they escaped unhurt. 
The king acknowledged Jehovah to be God and 
promoted his faithful servants (Dan. 3:1-30). After 
their deliverance from the furnace we hear no 
more of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego in the 
Old Testament; neither are they spoken of in the 
New Testament, except in the pointed allusion to 
them in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as having 
“through faith quenched the violence of fire” 
(Heb. 11:34). But there are repeated allusions to 
them in the later apocryphal books, and the mar¬ 
tyrs of the Maccabean period seem to have been 
much encouraged by their example (1 Macc. 2:59, 
60; 3 Macc. 6:6; 4 Macc. 13:9; 16:3, 21; 18:12). 

SHAFT. 1. (Heb. 'tfV, yaw-rake a thigh), 
the shank of the golden candlestick (Exod. 25:31). 

2. (Heb. khayts , a dart), and used figura¬ 
tively of one who is used to preach the word (Isa. 
49:2). 

SHA'GE (Heb. fcWlDj shaw-gay', erring), father 
of Jonathan the Hararite, one of David’s guard 
(1 Chron. 11:34). See Shammah, 5. 

SHA'HAR (Psa. 22, title). See Music. 

SHAHARA'IM (Heb. tr'Tng, shakh-ar-ah'- 
yim, double dawn, i. e., morning and evening twi¬ 
light), a Benjamite who became the father of sev¬ 
eral children in the land of Mouh (1 Chron. 8:8). 
Considerable confusion appears to have crept into 
the text, and various ways have been suggested of 
removing the difficulty. 

SHAHAZ'IMAH (Heb. tttirtnia, shakh-ats - 
ee'-maw , toward the heights), a place in the tribe 
of Issachar, between Tabor and the Jordan (Josh. 
19:22). Not positively identified. 

SHA'LEM (Heb. CfelJ?, shaw-lamepeaceful), 
named in the A. Y. as a place near Jacob’s well 
(Gen. 33:18, 20). It is improbable that Shalem is 
a proper name. The R. Y. renders “ Jacob came 
in peace to the city of Shechem.” 
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SHALIM, LAND OF SHALMANESER 


SHA'LIM, LAND OF (Heb. shah- 

al^md y land of /& as), the region through which 
Saul passed in faulting lor ihe usses 0( Kish, which 
WL-n: lost (1 Sam. 9:4). It is iden tilled by Schwaiz 
{/\ihxL, p. 155) with &kual± near (Jphruli (Hi: 17). 

SH AL'ISHA, LAND OF (Heb. shaw- 

lee^Jtam'y triangular), a district adjoining on Mount 
Ephmim (1 Ssm, 9:4), north of Lyddu. UiU|UOS- 
lioimbly Lite country round BmibshiilUhft (2 Kings 
4: IS)* It is mentioned in connection with Snubs 
search after the asses of his father. 

SHAL'LECHETH, THE GATE OF (Heb. 

rOTUj shal-leld-ketli , a casting down), one of the 
gates of the temple through which the refuse w as 
thrown, by the causeway going up out of the Tyro- 
poeon valley (1 Chron. 20:10). This gate fell to 
the lot of Hosali, to act as porter. 

SHAL'LUM (Heb. shal-loomretribu- \ 

1. The Sixteenth King of Israel. His 

father’s name was Jabesh. Shallum conspired 
against Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II, killed him, 
and thus brought the dynasty of Jehu to a close, 
as was predicted (2 Kings 10:30), B. C. 742. He 
reigned only a month, being in turn dethroned and 
slain by Menahem (15:10-15). 

2. The Son of Tikvah and husband of the 
prophetess Hold ah (2 Kings 22:14; 2 Chron. 34: 
22), B. 0. 02(1. He was custodian of Lho priestly 
wardrobe, and was probably the same with Jere¬ 
miah’s uncle (Jer. 32:7). 

3. Son of Sisamai and father of Jekamiah, 
and a descendant of Shesham of Judah (L Cbron. 
2:40, 41). 

4. The Third Son of Josiah, king of Ju¬ 
dah, known in the books of Kings and Chronicles 
as Jehoahaz (l Chron. 3:15 ; Jer. 22:11). See Jeho- 
ahaz. 

5. Son of Shaul, the son of Simeon (1 Chron. 
4:25). 

fi. A Hi* r h Priest, son of Znrlok and father 
of Hilkiah (1 Chron. 6:12, 13), and an ancestor of 
Ezra (Ezra 7:2), B. C. after 950. lie is the Me- 
shullam of 1 Chron. 9:11; Neh. 11:11. 

7. The Youngest Son of Naphtali (l Chron. 

jt.i o\ rn ii^4 .gju/TW/fi™ ££.Q/r\ Ti r* nU^j+orinn 

8. A Descendant of Kore, and chief of the 
porters of the sanctuary in the time of ©livid 
(1 Chron. 9:17, 19, 31), B. C. about 980. He 
seems to have been the same Shallum whose de¬ 
scendants returned from the exile (Ezra 2:42; 10: 
24 ; Neh. 7:45). With this Shallum w r e may iden¬ 
tify Meshelemiah and Shelemiah (1 Chron. 26:1, 2, 

Q 14A rmrl is novtians flip u fntTiPvJ| nf Afflaspinh 

(Jer. 35:4). 

9. The Father of Jehizkiah, which latter 
was one of the chieftains of Ephraim who took 
part in returning the prisoners carried away from 
Judah (2 Chron. 28:12), B. C. before 741. 

10. A Jew of the descendants of Bail, w r ho 
put away his idolatrous wife (Ezra 10:42), B, C. 
456. 

11. A Levitical Porter who did the same 
(Ezra 10:24), B. C. 456. 

12. The Son of Halohesh, the 11 ruler of the 
half part of Jerusalem,” who with his daughters 


assisted in building its walls (Neh. 3:12), B. C. 
445. 

SHAL'LUN (Heb. shal-loon ', another 

form of Shallum, retribution ), “the son of Col- 
hozeh, the ruler of part of Mizpah; he built it, 
and covered it, and set up the doors thereof, the- 
locks thereof, and the bars thereof, and the wall 
of the pool ot Siloah by the king’s garden, and 
unto the stairs that go down from the city of Da. 
vid” (Neh. 3:15), B. C. 445. , . 

SHAL'MAI (Heb. margin in Ezra, 
sham-laid ee, my thanks , text Shamloy' ; in Neh. 
ijdbb, sal-mold ee , my garments). The children of 
Shahnai (or Shamlai , as in the margin of Ezra 2: 
46) were among the Nethinim who returned with 
Zevubbabel (Ezra 2:46 ; Neh. 7:48), B. C. about 
536. 

SHAL'M AN (Heb. 1 shal-maid, perhaps- 
Persian, fire worshiper), mi nbbrevintcd form of 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (Hos. 10:M). 

SHALMAN'ESER (Heb. shal- 

man-eld ser). The Assyrian inscriptions have made- 
known to us four kings of the name Shalmaneser. 
Of these only one is mentioned by name in the 
Old Testament, and he is Shalmaneser IV, of As¬ 
syrian history. But though Shalmaneser II is not 
named in the Old Testament, the evidence is there 
of his influence and his work. Without some 
knowledge of him it is impossible to understand 
the reign of Aliab, king of Israel, with whom lie 
was contemporary. 

1. Shalmaneser II. The reign of Asshur- 
imzirpal (884-800 B, C.) was one of the most 
brilliant and daring of all Assyrian history. In 
him the spirit of the mighty Tiglftth-pileser 1 
(about 1120 li 0,) seemed lVlive again. The 
bon mim ics nf the Assyrian empire were carried 
far beyond their previous limits, and Assyrian in¬ 
fluence begun to bo counted a force far and near. 
Under hh§ leadership llie Assyrians invaded Ar* 
inenift and rnvngcd tho country south of Luke Van. 
With the sword went also Assyrian commerce and 
culture. The Assyrian system of cuneiform writ¬ 
ing wits ini reduced into the laud where later the 
kingdom of Van hold sway, and so a center of 
^.vpjtted T“ the WPstwnL(l ifd^m 
marched Asshurnazirpal victoriously, reaching 
even Cue Uedhei'i'aneiui, aim icucivmg tTiuutC- 
from Tyre and Sidon. But there his work ceased. 
Would "his successor be able to retain what he 
won; would he be able to increase it? He was 
succeeded by his son Shalmaneser II r whose glori¬ 
ous reign (860-825 B. C.) surpassed even his 

fn+linv’t; 

Of the reign of Shalmaneser II we possess 
several well-preserved original monuments. The 
most beautiful of them is the famous Block 
Obelisk, now in the British Museum. A solid 
block of basalt, over six feet high, is covered on 
all four sides with inscriptions cut into the stone, 
and accompanying these are well-executed pictures 
of the objects which the king bad received as 
gifts, or in payment of tribute. A second impor¬ 
tant text is the Monolith inscription, a largo slab, 
with a portrait, nearly life-size, of the king, and 
this covered over with two columns of writing. 
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SHALMANESER 


Besides these, several colossal bulls, covered with 
inscriptions, have also been found. From these 
original sources of information we cannot recon¬ 
struct the king’s reign. 

At the beginning of his reign Shalmaneser set 
himself to strengthen the kingdom of his father 
in Mesopotamia and in Armenia. Five years were 
devoted to this task. His land was now strong, 
and he could turn his attention to the outside. In 
the sixth year of his reign (854 B. C.) he turned 
westward to take up the work of conquest where 
his father had left it. Asshurnazirpal had not 
disturbed Israel; that was reserved for his son. 
The fame of the exploits of Shalmaneser had 
passed through Syria and into Palestine. It was 
evident to the peoples of all that country that no 
single nation could successfully oppose so great a 
warrior as he. The only hope was in a coalition. 
A union for the general defense was composed of 
the peoples of Damascus, Hamath, Israel, Phoe¬ 
nicia, Que (eastern Cilicia), and Mugri (western 
Cappadocia). These combined forces Shalmaneser 
II met in battle at Qarqar (sometimes written 
IGirkur), mid thus tells the story of the battle: 
a From Argana I departed; to Qarqar If ap¬ 
proached, ’ Qarqar, his royal city, I wasted, de- 
stroved, burned with fire; 1,200 chariots, 1,200 
saddle horses, 20,000 men of Dadda-idri, of Da¬ 
mascus; 700 chariots, 700 saddle horses, 10,000 
men of Irkhulina, the Hamathite; 2,000 chariots, 
10,000 men of Ahab, the Israelite; 500 men of 
the Quans; 1,000 men of the Egyptians (?); 
10 chariots, 10,000 men of the Irkanatians; 200 
men of Matinu-Baal, the Arvadite ; 200 men of 
the Usanatians; 30 chariots, 10,000 men of 
Adunu-Baal, the Shianian; 1,000 camels of GfiN- 
dibu’, the Arabian; . . . 1,000 men of Baasha, 
son of Rukrubi, the Ammonite—these 12 [there 
must be a mistake here, for only 11 have been 
mentioned] kings he took to his assistance; to 
make battle and war against me they came. With 
the exalted power which Asshur, the lord, gave 
me, with the powerful arms which Nergal, who 
goes before me, had granted me, I fought with 
them, from Qarqar to Gihan I accomplished 
their defeat; 14,000 of their warriors I slew with 
arms; like Ramman I rained a deluge upon them, 
I strewed hither and yon their bodies.” This is a 
bold claim of an overwhelming victory. It was a 
victory for the Assyrians beyond a doubt, but it 
does not appear at this distance that the victory 
was won without great sacrifices. It is clear, at 
any rate, that Shalmaneser did not feel it suffi¬ 
ciently great to justify him in attempting to seize 
Hamath or Damascus, 

In the year 850-849 Shalmaneser II again in¬ 
vaded the west land, and again his inscriptions 
record victory. He was, however, in this cam¬ 
paign not endeavoring to attack Israel, and hence 
his deeds do not interest students of the Bible. 
Another expedition followed in 646, and this also 
was without effect upon Israel; the king was beat¬ 
ing down Syria by successive blows, and this time 
he seems to have dealt a severe blow to the north¬ 
ern confederation, for Damascus is left to stand 
alone. In 843 Shalmaneser, upon a new invasion, 
found new rulers to oppose him. Ben-hadad II 
no longer lived, and Hazael was ruler in Damascus. 


In this campaign he again excites the interest of 
biblical students. Jehu was now king of Israel, 
a man during enough to usurp a throne, but not 
courageous enough to face the Assyrians. Jehu 
attempts to buy off the Assyrians by soniling costly 
presents to Shalmaneser. On the Black Obelisk 
Shalmaneser has left a picture of Jehu’s ambassa¬ 
dors stooping to kiss his feet., and bringing to him 
presents. Accompanying the picture are the wv rds,. 
“ The tribute of Jkiiu, son of Omri : silver, gold, 
etc.” Jehu was not the son of Omri, but would 
be so called by the Assyrians, who long spoke of 
Israel as the “ land of Omri.” In 839 Shalmaneser 
received the tribute of Tyre, Sidon, and Byblos, 
and this was his last expedition to the west. 
Thereafter he was occupied near at home with a 
rebellion in 827. In 825 he died, and Shamshi- 
Ramman II, his son, ruled in his steady 
2. Shalmaneser IV, a king of Assyria, who- 
reigned 727—722. He was the successor of Tig- 
lath-pilescr III (see TiGLATH-m.KSKUj, and ascended 
the throne in the very month in which his prede¬ 
cessor died. No historical inscriptions of this 
king have yet been found. A weight containing; 
his name alone, and a boundary stone dated in his- 
reign, are the only monuments of his date which 
have come into our possession. Our knowledge 
of his reign begins with the eponym lists. These' 
arc lists of the names of Assyrian lungs l accom¬ 
panied in some cases with a brief note mentioning 
the campaigns conducted by tlienumurdi. In the 
eponym list for the year 727 B. C- Is the record 
that * Shalmaneser ascended the throne, Under 
the same year is the record of a campaign against 
a city, the name of which is unhappily broken off. 
As this record stands before the words recording; 
the king’s accession, it may lie that the campaign 
was begun by his predecessor and continued by 
him. Tli u Bn by kn i in n eh roni cl e sets d ©w n hi 111 U 
same accession year, during the last three months, 
the destruction of the city of Shamara’in, or Sha- 
bara’in. This city was once thought by some to- 
be the city of Samaria. This view is improbable 
on philological grounds. With move probability 
it is now by many supposed to bo the biblical 
Sepharvuiin (2 Kings 17:24), but even this view is 
uncertain. In the year 726 the eponym list says 
that there was no campaign. For the remaining 
three years of the king’s reign there were cam¬ 
paigns, lint the lands against which they were di¬ 
rected arc unknown, for the eponym list is broken 
at this point. The next definite intelligence of 
the events in the reign of Shalmaneser IV is found 
in the Old Testament. Hosea was king of Israel 
in Samaria at the time that Shalmaneser was reign¬ 
ing hi Assyria. He had paid tribute to the As¬ 
syrians, but decided to make a bold attempt to¬ 
il! row off the yoke. He therefore sought aid from 
live Egyptian king So (or Seveh), anti this was 
nnturaiiy construed us rebellion by the Assyrians 
(17:4). Shalmaneser invaded Palestine and laid 
siege to Samaria. The siege continued for three 
years, and at its conclusion many the inhab* 
Rants of Samaria were carried into captivity. 
Samaria fell in 722 B. C., and that was the year of 
Shalmaneser’s death. The inscriptions of his suc¬ 
cessor, Sargon, cl aim that the city was taken by 
him and not by Sind man oxer (see Sargon). This- 
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may have been the case, or it may be merely a 
boast of Sargon. In any case the historical char¬ 
acter of the book of Kings is not impugned. Of 
the other events in the reign of Shalmaneser IV 
we know nothing definitely. 

Literature.— George Smith, History of Assyria 
and Babylonia , London, 1895, On Shalmaneser II, 
see Rogers, “Assyria’s First Contact with Israel,” 
Methodist Review , March-April, 1895.—R. W. R. 

SHA'MA (Ileb. ^"9, shaw-maw', obedience ), 
the eldest son of Ilothan, and, with his brother 
Jehiel, a member of David’s guard (1 Chron. 11:44), 
B. C. about 1000. 

SHAMARI'AH (2 Chron. 11:19). See She- 

MARIAII, 2. 

SHAMBLES (Gr. yanellov, mak'-el-lon , a 
meat market ). Such markets seem to have been 
introduced into Palestine by the Romans, and 
the Jews were forbidden to deal with them be¬ 
cause they offered the flesh of unclean animals 
for sale. When Paul urged the Corinthians to 
buy whatever was offered “ in the shambles, ask¬ 
ing no questions for conscience’ sake” (1 Cor. 
10:25), he meant that they should not stop to in¬ 
quire whether it had or had not been sacrificial 
flesh. The flesh offered for sale was to be flesh 
to them, and nothing more. See Market. 

SHAME, SHAMEFACEDNESS. The 

Greek term a\a%vvy, ahee-skhoo'-nay , shame, is 
■subjective, making reference to one’s self and 
one’s actions, having a tendency to restrain a bad 
act; while ai66g, ahee-doce', shamefacedness (1 Tim. 
2:9; Ileb. 12:28, “reverence”), is objective, hav¬ 
ing reference to others, precedes and prevents a 
bad act. 

SHADED, properly SHE'MER (Ileb. 
shell'-pier, preserved ), the third-named son of 
Eipaai, and builder of uno ana Lod. He was a 
Benjamite (1 Chron. 8:12), B. C. after 1170. 
SHAMEFASTNESS. See Glossary. 
SHA'MER (Hcb. Tj’-p, shell'-mer, preserved). 

1. The son of Mahli, and father of Bani, of the 
tribe of Levi (1 Chron. 6:46), B. C. perhaps about 
1210. 

2. The second son of Heber, an Asherite 
(1 Onron. 7:aa, where ne is caned Shomer), ana 
father of Alii and others (v. 841. B. C. perhaps 
before 1210. 

SHAM'GAR (Heb. sham-gar', perhaps 

sword), the third judge of Israel (Judg. 5:16). 
Nothing is recorded about the descent of Shamgar, 
save that he was the son of Anath. He may have 
been of the tribe of Naphtnli. since Beth-anath is in 
-that tribe (Judg. 1:33). In the days of Shamgar 
Israel was in a most depressed condition, and the 
whole nation was cowed. At this conjuncture 
Shamgar was raised up io be a deliverer. With 
mo arms in his hand but an oxgoad he made a 
desperate assault upon the Philistines, and slew 
six hundred of them (Judg. 3:31; comp. 1 Sam. 
13:21), B. C. probably before 1120. He does 
not seem to have secured for the Israelites any 
permanent victory over the Philistines, nor is 
an account given of the length of his services. 
Moreover, lie is not called a judge, but is probably 


so reckoned because be answered the description 
as given in Judg. 2:16. 

SHAM'HUTH (Heb. rVMpip, sham-hooth', 
desolation), the fifth captain for the fifth month in 
David’s arrangement of his army (1 Chron. 27:8), 
B. C. about 1000. From a comparison of the lists in 
1 Chron.,chaps. 11 and 27,it would seem that Sham¬ 
il uth is the same as Shammoth the Harorite. 

SHA'MIR (Heb. "Paid, shaw-meer', a thorn.) 

1. A town among the mountains of Judah (Josh. 
15:48). Keil (Com., in loc.) suggests its identity 
with the ruins of Um Shaumerah, mentioned by 
Robinson(iii, app.). Dr. Strong (McC. and S., Cyc., 
s. v.) suggests the ruined village Simieh, southwest 
of Hebron. 

2. A town upon the mountains of Ephraim, the 
residence and burial place of jmlgo Tola (Judg. 
10:1, 2). Its situation is still unknown. 

3. A Kohathite Levite, son of Michah, and ap¬ 
pointed by David to the service of the sanctuary 
(1 Chron. 24:24). 

SHAM'MA (Ileb. Kfelp, sham-maw', desola¬ 
tion), the eighth named of the eleven sons of 
Zophah, an Asherite (1 Chron. 7:37), B. C. after 
1209. 

SHAM'MAH (Heb. sham-maw ' desola¬ 

tion). 

1. The third named of the sons of Reuel, the 
son of Esau (Gen. 36:13 ; 1 Chron. 1:37), and head 
of one of the families (Gen. 36:17). 

2. The third son of Jesse, David’s father, and 
one of the brothers not chosen by Jehovah to be 
anointed king (1 Sam. 16:9), B. C. before 1000. 
With his two elder brothers he joined the Hebrew 
army (17:13). He is elsewhere, by a slight change 
in the name, called Shimea (1 Chron. 20:7), Shim- 
eah (2 Sam. 13:3, 32), Shimma (1 Chron. 2:13). 

3. The son of Agee the Hararite, and one of the 
three captains of David’s champions, B. C. 992. 
The exploit by which lie obtained this high dis¬ 
tinction was the invaluable assistance he rendered 
to David against the Philistines. By a comparison 
of the two accounts (2 Sam. 23:11, 12; 1 Chron. 
11:13, 14) it seems that David had joined battle 
with the Philistines at Pas-dammim. Shammah 
took bis stand in the mid rile of a cultivated held, 
where the Philistines were in great numbers, and 

Ij. 4?_ j-1^ - *-_ j.,. t 

(Cyc., s. v.), Shammah also shared in the dangers 
of forcing a way through the Philistine host to 
gratify David’s thirst for the waters of Bethlehem 
(2 Sam. 23:13-17); but Keil and Delitzsch (Com. t 
in loc.) think that this deed was performed by 
three of the thirty heroes whose names are not 
given. 

Note.— Lentil and barley field—The scene of Sham- 
mall’s exploit is said in Samuel to be a field of lentils 

j n \ chron. a Held of barley 

It is more likely that it was a field of barley, and that by 
a very slight change and transposition of letters one 
word was substituted for the other. The reason that 
Shammah is not mentioned in 1 Chron. is that “ three 
lines have dropped out from the text in consequence of 

the eye of the copyist having wandered from 
1BDM, y. 9 , to Cnnebs v . 11 « (K . and D., 

Com., in loc.). 
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SHAMMAI 


SHAREZER 


4. “ Shammah the Harodite ” was another of 
David’s mighty men (2 Sam. 23:25). He is called 
“ Shammoth the Harorite” (1 Chron. 11:27) and 
** Shamhuth the Izrahite ” (27:8). In the latter 
^passage he is mentioned as the leader of the fifth 
-division of David’s army. 

5* In the list of mighty men (2 Sam. 23-32, 33) 
we find “Jonathan,Shnmmiih the llarnritewhile 
in l Chron. 11:34, Uia“ Jonathan, the eon of Slinge 
the l lam rite” Combining the two, Ken Afoot b pro¬ 
poses to read “ Jonathan, the sou of Sham ha, the 
Mararite” (Smith, Btb. Did,), 

SHAM'MAI, or SHAM'MAl (Hob. 'Wf. 

sham-mah'ee , destructive). 

1. The elder son of Onam, of the tribe of Judah 
<1 Chron. 2:28), B, 0, about 1170. 

2. Tiia eon of Rakem, and father of Maon, of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Citron. 45), B.C. after 
1190. 

3. Named, apparently, as the sixth child of 
Ezra, of ilio tribe of Juilnh (1 Cl iron. 4:17), R. C. 
after 1190. Uertlieau suggests, however, that the 
last clause of v. 18 be inserted in v. 17 after the 
name Jalon. If this suggestion is accepted, then 
;Shammai would be the son of Mered by his Egyp¬ 
tian wife, Bilhiah. 

SHAM'MOTH (Heb. riitelg, sham-moth', 
r»fnai), “the Harortte," one of David’s guard 
(1 Chron. 11:27); apparently the same with “ Sham- 
mail the Harodite” (2 Sam* 23:25), and “Sham¬ 
huth” (1 Chron. 27:8). 

SHAMMU'A (Heb. 3^3115, sham-moo'-ah , re- 

•nowned). 

1. The son of Zaccur, and the man who repre¬ 
sented the tribe of Reuben among the twelve spies 
(Num. 13:4), B. C. 1209. 

2. One of the sons of David (by his wife Bath- 
•sheba, 1 Chron. 3:5), born in Jerusalem (14:4), 
B. C. about 989. In the A. V., 2 Sam. 5:14, the 
same Hebrew name is Anglicized, “ Shammuah 
.and in 2 Chron. 3:5 he is called Shimea. 

3. A Levite, the father of Abda (Neh. 11:17), 
B. C. before 445. The same as Shemaiah , the 
father of Obadiah (1 Chron. 9:16). 

4. The representative of the priestly family of 
Bilgah, or Bilgai, in the days of Joiakim (Neh. 
12:18), B. C. about 500. 

SHAMMU'AH, son of David (2 Sam. 5:14); 
elsewhere called Shamua and Shimea. 

SHAM'SHERAI, or SHAMSHERA'I 

(Heb. sham-sher-ah'ee, sunny), the first 

named of the six sons of Jeroham, resident at 
.Jerusalem (1 Chron. 8:26), B. C. about 1120. 

SHAPEN. See Glossary. 

SHA'PHAM (Heb. ESlli, shaw-fawmbold), 
the chief second in authority among the Gadites 
in the days of Jotham (1 Chron. 5:12), B. C. about 
760. 

SHA'PHAN (Heb. I^, shaw-fawn ', coney), 
the scribe or secretary of King Josiah. 

1. Family. He was the son of Azaliah (2 Kings 
22:3; 2 Chron. 34:8), father of Ahikam (2 Kings 
22:12; 2 Chron. 34:20), Elasah (Jer. 29:3), and 
-Gemariah (36:10-12), and grandfather of Gedaliah 
<39:14; 40:5, 9, 11; 41:2; 43:6), Midiaiah (36:11), 

(65) 


and probably of Jnazanirth (Ezek. 8:11). There 
seems to be no snilkicut reason for supposing 
that Shaphan, the father of Ahikam, and Shaphan 
the scribe, were different persons* 

2. Personal, History* The history of Sha- 
plian brings out some points with regard to the 
office of scribe which he held* Hu appears on an 
equality with the governor of the city and the royal 
recorder, with whom he was sent by the king to 
11 i lk in 1 1 to lake an account of the money which 
had been collected by the Levites for the repair of 
the temple and to pay llie workmen (2 Kings 22:4; 
2 Chron. 34:9; comp. 2 Kings 12:10), B. C. about 
639. Ewald calls him minister of finance ( Orach., 
iii, 697). It was on this occasion that Hilkiah 
communicated his discovery of a copy of the law, 
which he had probably found while making prep¬ 
arations for the repair of the temple. She plum 
was intrusted to deliver it to the king, who was so 
deeply moved upon hearing it read that he sent 
Shaphan, with the high priest and others, to con¬ 
sult lluklnh the prophetess. Shaphan was then 
apparently an old man, for his son Ahikam must 
have been in a position of importance, and his 
grandson Gedaliah w-ns already bom* Be this as 
it may, Shaphan disappears from the scene, and 
probably died before the fifth year of Jehoiakim, 
eighteen years later, when we find Elislmmrt was 
scribe (Jer, 86:12), (Smith, Bib. Diet., fi, v.). 

SHA'PHAT (Heb. shaw-fawt', judge). 

1. The son of Hori, and the spy chosen from 
the tribe of Simeon to assist in exploring the 
promised land (Num. 13:5), B. C. 1209. 

2. The father of the prophet Elisha (1 Kings 
19:16, 19; 2 Kings 3:11; 6:31), B. C. before 865. 

3. One of the six sons of Shemaiah in the royal 
line of Judah, after the captivity (1 Chron. 3:22), 
B. C. perhaps about 350. 

4. One of the chiefs of the Gadites in Bashan 
in the time of Jotham (1 Chron. 5:12), B. C. about 
738. 

5. The son of Adlai, who was over David’s 
oxen in the valleys (1 Chron. 27:29), B. C. after 
1000 . 

SHA'PHER (Ileb. ‘HD'Up, sheh'-fer, brightness), 
a mountain at which the Israelites encamped during 
their wilderness journeyings, situated between 
Kehelathah and Haradah (Num. 33:23). Its identi¬ 
fication is doubtful. 

SHA'RAI (Heb. shaw-rah'ee, hostile), 

one of the “ sons ” of Bani, who put away his 
Gentile wife (Ezra 10:40), B. C, 456. 

SHARA'IM (Josh. 15:36). See Shaaraim, 1. 

SHA'RAR (Heb. "tm; shaw-rawrhostile ), 
the father of Ahiam the Hararite (2 Sam. 23:33), 
B. C. before 990. In 1 Chron. 11:35 he is called 
Sacar, which Kennicott thinks the true reading. 

SHARE (Heb. rup’H'TO, makh-ar-eh'-sheih), an 
agricultural instrument, probably a small garden 
hoe or spade (1 Sam. 13:20). 

SHARE'ZER (Heb. ^97^ shar-eh'-tser , 
prince of fra). 

1. A son of Skxnaciikrib (q. v.), who, with his 
brother Admmmelech, murdered their father while 
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SHARON 


SHEALTIEL 


he wits worshiping in the temple of the god Nis- 
roch (2 Kings 19:3V; Isa. 37:38), B. C. 681. 

2. In Zeeli, 7:2, Anglicized Siierezer (q. v.). 

SHAR'ON (Heb. -p-na, shaw-rone', a plain). 

I* The maritime plain between Gunnel and Joppa 
was culled Sliorou, probably meaning the lend, 
but in Greek the Forexl^ from a great oak forosi 
which once covered it. To the south the name 
for it was Pelesheth, Phiiistia, or, poetically, the 
shoulder of the Philistines, from Us slmpe as it 
rises from the sea. From the Crocodile River the 
plain, widening from eight miles to twelve, rolls 
southward forty miles to the mouth of Nahr Rubin 
and a line of low hills from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred feet high. Tim country is un¬ 
dulating, with groups of hills from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred feet high. To the north 
ft h largely wild moor and marsh, with long 
tongues of sand running in From the const. Its 
northern part Is crossed by a few perennial waters. 
In the southern half, south of the ’Aujeh, and in 
front of the broml gulf of Ajnlon, there is fur 
more cultivation—com fields, Jidda of melons, 
gardens, orange groves, mid groves of palms, with 
strips of coarse grass and sand, frequent Tillages 
on mounds, the once considerable towns of Jaffa, 
Lydda, ami Raiuleh, ami the highroad running 
among them to Jerusalem. Three routes lead 
from Sharon to the plain of Esdraelon: 1. From 
the north end of Sharon due north, past Subbarim, 
and, ascending to the east of the Muhraknh, 
reaches Fed melon at Tell Keimun. 2. Another 
route leaves Sharon at Khurhet cs Simirah, strikes 
northeast up the Wady ’Arab to the watershed at 
*Ain * Ibrahim, and thence descends to Lcjjim, from 
which roads branch to Nazareth, Tiberius, and by 
Jczrcel to Jordan, 3. A more frequented route 
leaves Shaven farther south, and, traveling almost 
due east by a long wndy, emerges upon the plain 
of Dothan, and thence descends jiurlheunl to 
Jenin, in Esdraelon. Sharon was a place of pas¬ 
ture for cattle; there the royal herds of David 
grazed (] Chron 27:29), the beauty of which was 
m generally recognized us that of Carmel itself 
{fsn, 35:2), and Lhe devolution of which would be 
indeed a calamity ( 33:9b and its reestablishment, 
a symbol of the highest prosperity (65:10). 

-mi r> m ■ .1 

igiuauivci auc iuoc ui oimL'uii was a siinne 

of all that a lover would express (Cant. 2:1). 

2. A Sharon is mentioned (1 Chron. 5:1 S), and 
is by aome Identified with the Sharon above, while 
others locate it to the east of Jordan, Kail (Cbm., 
in lac.) says : 4t The supposition of the older com- 

inentatnrs flint +Vi<itvi uraa a cannnH Qliopnn ir> tlio 

east Jordan land is without foundation; . . . and 
it is probable that at all times there was inter¬ 
course between the cis and trans-Jordanic Manas- 
sites, in which the Gadites may also have taken 
part.” 

SHAR'ONITE (Heb. shaw-ro-nee / ), the 

designation (I Chron. 27:29) of Shitrai, David’s 
chief herdsman in the plain of Sharon. 

SHARTTHEN (Heb. shaw-roo-khen', 

abode o f pleasure), a town originally in Judah, but 
afterward set off to Simeon (Josh. 19:6), hence in 
the Negeb, or u south country.” It is called Shil- 


him (15:32), mid Bhoarahn. (1 Chron. 4:31), It: 
may possibly be preserved in the Tdl 8henah f 
almost halfway between Gaza and Beer sliebn. 

SHA'SHAI(Heb. 'UV, shaw-shah'ee, whitish r 
or noble), one of the “ sons ” of Bani, who put away 
his Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra 10:40), B. C. 
456, 

SHA'SHAK (Heb. pttfoS, shaw-shak', pedes¬ 
trian ), son of Ileriuh, a Benjamite(l Chron. 8:14). 
He \vm the father of Ishpan and others (vers. 22- 
25), B. 0, after 1170. 

SHA'UL (Heb. b'lNllS, shaw-ool', asked). 

1. The son of Simeon by a Canaanitish woman. 
(Gen. 46:10 ; Exod, 6:15; Num. 26:13; 1 Chron. 
4:24), B. C, after 2000, 

2. 1 Chron. 1:48, 49. In Gen, 36:37 he is less- 
accurately called Saul (q, v,), 

3. Bon of Uzmh, a Kohathite (1 Chron. 6:24). 

SHAULITES (Heb. 'bind, shaw-oo-lee'), the- 

family founded by Shaul, 1 (Num. 26:13). 
SHA'VEH, VALLEY OF (Heb. shaw- 

vay\ valley of the plain), a valley called also the- 
“ king’s dale,” or Kidron, on the north of Jeru¬ 
salem (Gen. 14:17; 2 Sam. 18:18). Here Absalom 
had erected a monument to himself, whether in 
the form of a column, an obelisk, or a monolith 
cannot be determined. It was situated about two- 
stadia (one fourth of a mile) east of Jerusalem. 
SHA'VEH-KIRIATH'AIM (Heb. rnizi 

shaw-vay f k/r-yawdhah'-yim, plain ofKir- 
jathaim ), a plain near the city of Kirjathaim of 
Moab (Gen. 14:5). It belonged afterward to 
Reuben (Num. 32:37; Josh. 13:19). Chedorlaomer 
defeated the Emims here. “ It is probably still 
to be seen In the ruins of el 7eyyn, or et r 2\ieme, 
about a mile to the west of Medabah ” (K. and D. r 
6’om., on Gen.). 

SHAVING. See Hair. 

SHAV'SHA (Heb. shav-shaw', joyful)^ 

the secretary of King David (1 Chron. 18:16), and 
apparently the same with Seraiah (q, v.). 

SHEAF, the rendering of three Hebrew words 

1. Al-oom-maw'( Heb. bound; u sheaf ” 

iu Gen. 37:7; Fsa. 126:6; 129:7. 

2* Aw-meer' (Heb. Tip^), bunchy handful , as- 
rendered in Jer. 9:22; hence a sheaf (Amos 2:13; 
Mic. 4:12; Zech. 12:6). 

3. O'-mer (Heb. a heap . 

r TVin law Pnntninfl tlio fnllnwiptr m-r>_ 

scriptions respecting sheaves: 1. One accidentally 
dropped or left upon the field was not to be taken 
up, but remained for the benefit of the poor (Deut. 
24:19). SeC Glean. 2. The day after the Feast 
of the Passover the Hebrews brought into the 
temple n sheaf of barley, with accompanying 
(ceremonies Lev. 23:10-12). See Festivals. 

SHE'AL (Heb. sheh-awl', asking), one of 
the “sons” of Bani, who put away his foreign 
wife (Ezra 10:29), B. C. 456. 

SHEAL'TIEL (Heb. bijrrbtMB, sheh-al-tee- 
ale', asked of God), father of Zerubbabel (Ezra 
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SHEARD 


SHEBAM 


5:2, 8; 5:2; Neh. 12:1; Hag. 1:1, 12, 14; 2:2, 23). 
See Salathiel. 

SHEARD. See Glossary. 

SHEARI'AH (Heb. sheli-ar-yawJah 

Jim 8tormed\ tlie fourth of Azel’s six sons, and 
one of the descendants of Saul (1 Chron. 8:38; 9:44), 
B. C. long iiflcr 1000. 

SHEARING HOUSE (Heb.tr?nn ma, 

J/ayth ai/-ked haw-ro-etnd), a place on the road 
between Jezreel and Samaria, at which Jehu, on 
his way to the latter, encountered forty-two mem¬ 
bers of the royal family of Judah, whom lm 
slaughtered at the well or pit attached to the 
place (2 Kings 10:12, 14), The translators of our 
version have given in the margin the literal mean¬ 
ing of the name-—“ house of binding of the shop- 
herds,” It is probable that the original meaning 
has escaped, Eusebius man! ions it ns a village of 
Samaria u in the great plain [of End melon], fifteen 
miles from Legeoii M (Smith, Mb, Dkl ., s. v.). 

SHE'AR-JA'SHUB^eb.i’Uir ^lNUi, sheh- 

■awr' yaw-shoob', a remnant shall return), the son 
of Isaiah, who accompanied his father when he 
went to deliver to King Ahaz the prophecy con¬ 
tained in Isa. 7:3 t B, 0. about 735* The name, 
like that of Malier-shakhhash-baz, probably had 
u mystical significance. 

SHE'BA (Heb. sheb-aw', Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6 ; 
sheh'-bah, an oath , or seven, Nos. 4 and 6). 

1. A son of Raamah, son of Cush (Gen. 10:7; 
1 Chron. 1:9). He is supposed to have settled 
somewhere on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

2. A son of Joktan, son of the patriarch Eber 
(Gen. 10:28; 1 Chron. 1:22). The JokIanites were 
among the early eokmisU of southern Arabia, and 
tlie kingdom which they there founded was, for 
many centuries, called the kingdom of Sheba, after 
■one of the sons of Joktan. 

3. The elder son of Jokshan, sou of Keiurah 
(Gem l Chron* 1:82), B. (\ probably after 
2200. 41 He evidently settled somewhere in Arabia, 
probably on the eastern shore of the Arabian Gulf, 
where his posterity appear to have become incor¬ 
porated with the earlier Sabeans (q. v.) of the 
Joktanic branch.” 

4. " The son of Bichri, a Benjamite from the 
mountains of Ephraim (2 Sam. 20:1 -22J, the last 
chief of the Absalom insurrection* He is described 
as a ‘man of Belial.* But he must have been a 
person of some consequence from the immense 
effect produced by his appearance. It was, in 
fact, all but an anticipation of the revolt of Jero¬ 
boam. The occasion seized by Sheba was the 
emulation between the northernand southern tribes 
on Ihividk return (20:1, 2). The king might well 
say, ‘ Sheba, the sen of Bichri, shall do us more 
harm than did Absalom * (v* 6). Sheba traversed 
the whole of Palestine, apparently rousing the 
population, Jonh following in full pursuit. It seems 
to have been his intention to establish himself in 
the fortress of AbobBcth-mnachnh, famous for 
the prudence of its inhabitants (v. 18). That 
prudence was put to the test on the present occa¬ 
sion. Joab's I arms wore—the head of the Insur¬ 
gent chief. A woman of the place undertook the 


mission to her city, and proposed the execution to 
her fellow-citizens. The head of Sheba was 
thrown over the wall, and the insurrection ended,” 
B. C. about 967. (Smith, Mb, Dirt. t ft. V,} 

5. One of the Gadite chieftains resident in 
Bashim in the reign of Jeroboam 11(1 Chron. 5:13), 
B. C. about 784, 

6. The kingdom of Sheba. The kingdom of 
the Sabeans (q. v.), which, according to some, em¬ 
braced the greater part of the Yemen, or Arabia 
Felix. When the fame of Solomon came to the 
ears of the Queen of Sheba (Saba), she undertook 
a journey to Jerusalem to convince herself of the 
truth of the report which had reached her. 
She proposed to test his wisdom by enigmas 
(1 Kings 10:1-13; 2 Chron. 9:1-12). “A large 
number of inscriptions have been found in south¬ 
western Arabia written in the so-called Sabsean 
characters. They show, among other things, that, 
besides the famous kingdom of Sheba, there was 
another monarchy called Mu*m, hence the classical 
and now current term ‘Minean 1 ” (McCurdy, in 
Recent Res. in Rib. Lands , p. 14). Solomon was 
able to answer all her riddles; and this demon¬ 
stration of his wisdom, with the wonders of his 
retinue, his table, and palace, filled her with amaze¬ 
ment. She then said with astonishment to Solo¬ 
mon, that of what her eyes now saw she had not 
heard the half. After an exchange of valuable 
presents, she returned to her own country. Jesus 
spoke of her as the “ queen of the south ” (Matt. 
12:42). Reference is made to the commerce that 
took the road from Sheba along the western bor¬ 
ders of Arabia (Job 6:19; Isa. 60:6; Jer. 6:20; 
Ezek* 27:22, 23). 

7. Sheh'-bah (Heb. seven ), one of the towns 
nlloLtcd to Simeon (Josh. 19:2), mentioned between 
Beer-aheba and Molmlnh. Sheba is wanting iti the 
Chronicles, probably omitted through a copyists 
error, as Sh&na answers to it in 15:26, where it 
stands before Mdladah t just as Sheba docs 
here. 

SHE'BAH (Heb. TOSti, shib-aw', seven\tK\), 
the famous well which gave its name to the city 
of Beer-shebu (Gen, 26:33). According to this 
version of the occurrence, Sliebah, or, more accu¬ 
rately, Shibeah, was the fourth of the series of 
wells dug by Isaac's people, and received its name 
from him, apparently in allusion to the oaths 
(thirty-one) which had passed between himself and 
the Philistine chieftains the day before. It should 
not be overlooked that, according to the narrative 
of an earlier chapter, the well owed its existence 
and its name to Isaac's father (21:82). Some com¬ 
mentators, ns Kaliseh(CV)m. 1 oiL Gen. 26:33), looking 
to the fact that there are two large wells at Mr 
es Svbity propose to consider the two transactions 
as distinct, and as belonging the one to the one 
well, the other to the other. Others see in the 
two narratives merely two versions of the circum¬ 
stances under which this renowned well was first 
dug. 

SHE'BAM (Heb. ^7^, seb-awm' y spice) t one of 
the towns in the pastoral district on the east of 
Jordan—demanded by, and finally ceded to the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad (Num. 32:3 only). It is 
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probably the same which appears in the altered 
forms of ShibmaH and Sibmah. 

SHEBANI'AH (Heb. sheb-an-yaw', 

brought up by Jehovah ). 

1. One of the priests who blew the trumpet be¬ 
fore the ark of the Lord when it was removed from 
the house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem (1 Ohron. 
15:24), B. C. about 986. 

2. One of the Levites who stood upon the “stairs” 
and offered the prayer of confession and thanks¬ 
giving (Neh, 0:4, 5)/ami joined in the sacred cove¬ 
nant with Nohemmh (10:10), Ik C. 445. 

3. Another Levite who signed the covenant 
(Neh. 10:12). 

4. A priest who also sealed the covenant (Neh. 
10:4). ITifl son is prominently mentioned in 12:14, 
and ho is probably the same with Shwhamah (v. 3). 

SHEB'AEm (Heb. &hcb-<m-reem', 

breaches, rmns), apparently the name of a place 
but probably stone 11 quarries ”(R. V,\ 
near the slope east of Ah Harper {The Bibtc f 
etc,, p, 150) thinks it was “some ridge near flic 
sleep precipice of the pass up which the corps 
had ascended.” 

SHE'BER (Heb. shell'-ber, breaking), a 

son of Caleb by his concubine Maachah (1 Chron. 
2:48), B. C. about 1170. 

SHEB'NA (Heb. Mi®, and sheb-naw', 

vigor), a person occupying u high position in Mezo- 
kiah’s . court, officially described as “ over the 
house.” The office he held was that of minister 
of the household, and included the superintend¬ 
ence of all the domestic affairs of the sover¬ 
eign (Isa, 22; 15), B* C. about 710. He subse¬ 
quently hold the subordinate position of secretary 
{ iso. 30:3; 37:2; 2 Kings 19:2), his former post 
having been given to Eliukim. In his post of 
eminence Shebna had helped to support a spirit of 
Sidf-secunty and forgetfulness of God ; and Isaiah 
was sent to pronounce against him the prophecy 
of his fall (Tsa. 22:15. so.). 

SHEB'TJEL (Ileb. ’sN’DiB, sheb-oo-alecap¬ 
tive of God). 

1. A descendant of Gershom (1 Chron. 23:16; 
26:24), who was ruler of the treasures of the 
nouse oi uou ; caneu aiso tihubati (24 :avj, o. 
before 960. He is the last descendant of Moses 
of whom there is any trace. 

2. One of the fourteen sons of Heman the min¬ 
strel (1 Chron, 25:4), called also Shubael (25:20), 
B. C. before 960. 

SHECANFAH (1 Chron. 24:11; 2 Chron. 
31:15), another form for Shechaniah. See Nos. 
2 and 3. 

SHECHANFAH (Heb. shek-an-yaw ', 

Jehovah has dwelt). 

1. Apparently the son of Obadiah, and presum¬ 
ably a descendant of David (1 Chron. 3:21, 22). 
Keil {Com., in loc.) thinks that the list from v. 21 
to the end of the chapter is a genealogical frag¬ 
ment inserted into the text at some later time. 

2. The tenth in order of the priests who were 
appointed by lot in the reign of David (1 Chron. 
24:11, “ Shecaniah ”), B. C. about 960. 

3. One of the priests appointed by Hezeluah to 


distribute tithes among their brethren (2 Chron. 
31:15), B. C. 719. The name is given in the A. V. 

“ Shecaniah.” 

4. One of the u sons " of Pharosh, and ancestor 
of the Zechariah who, with one hundred and fifty- 
males, accompanied Ezra from the exile (Ezra 8:3) r 
B. C. before 457. 

5. Another Israelite, and progenitor of Jahaziel, 
who with three hundred males went up with Ezra 
from Babvloti to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:5), B. C. before- 
457. 

6. The son of Jehiel, of the “sons of Elam,” - 
and one of the Jews who proposed to Ezra the re¬ 
pudiation of the Gentile wives (Ezra 10:2), B.C. 457. 

7. The father of Shemaiah, who was “keeper 
of the east gate,” and assisted m repairing the 
wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh. 3:29),. 
B. C. before 446. 

8 . The son of Arab, and father-in-law of Tobiah, 
the Ammonite who opposed Nehemiah (Neh. 6:18),. 
B. C. 445. 

9. One of the “ priests and Levites ” (probably 
the former), who returned with Zerubbabel from 
Babylon (Neh. 12:3), B. C. about 536. 

SHE'CHEM (Heb. SS12J, sheh'-kem , a shouU 
der, ridge). 

1. The son of Ham or, the Hivite prince at 
Shechem (Gen. 33:19). Charmed with the beauty 
of Dinah, Jacobi daughter, Shechem took her 
with him and seduced her. This wrong was ter¬ 
ribly avenged by the girPs brothers, Simeon and 
Levi (Gen. 34:1-31; Josh. ‘24:32; Judg. 9:28 ; Acts 
7:16, A V. Sychov), 

% A man of M&nasseh, of the family of Gilead, 
and head of the family of Shechemites (Num. 
26:31), B. C. about 1171. His family is mentioned 
in Josh. 17:2. 

3. A son of Shemidah, a Gileadite (1 Chron. 7:19). 

4. Shek-em' (Heb. ujw, a ridge), an ancient 
and important oily of Palestine, called alaoSlOHKM 
(Gen. 12:0), SyqujUi (John 4:5), and Sven km (Acte 
7:16). 

(1) Name. It is not known whether the city 
was named after Shechem (Gen, 33:18, sq.), or he 
received his name from it. The etymology of the 
Hebrew word shekem indicates that the place- 

urn a pUiiafa/t rm crimp mniintniri nr hillfiiflp • and 

that presumption agrees with Josh. 20:7, which 

. * -»r . T 711 . T_„ -< T rz 

piaues lb Uli miJUllb Jyjjiii.iiin \ac\i niau x niup 

12:25), and with Judg, 9:0, which represents it as. 
under the summit of Gcnzim, which belonged to 
the Ephraim range. The Other biblical intima¬ 
tions in regard to its situation are only indirect. 
But the historical and traditional data which exist 
nn t,si rip of the Bible are abundant and decisive. 
Josephus describes Shechem as bet ween Gemim 
and Ebni, The present Jvuhuhis is a corruption 
merely of Nonpnlis ; and Neapolie succeeded the 
more ancient Shechem. AH the early writers who 
touch on the topography of Palestine testify to 
this identity of the two. The city received its 
new name from Vespasian, and on coins still ex¬ 
tant is called Flavia Neapolis. Its situation ac¬ 
counts for another name which it bore among the 
nalives, while it was known chiefly as Neapolis to 
foreigners. It is nearly midway between Judea, 
and Galilee. 
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(2) Location. The situation of the town is one 
of surpassing bounty. It lies in a sheltered valley, 
protected by Gerizim on the south and Ebal on 
the north. The feet of these mountains, where 
they rise from the town, are not more than five 
hundred yards apart. The bottom of the valley 
is about eighteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and the top of Gerizim eight Tut ml rod feet 
higher still. The site of the present city, which 
we believe to have been also that of the Hebrew 
city, occurs exactly on the water summit; and 
streams issuing from the numerous springs there 
flow down the opposite slopes of the valley, spread¬ 
ing verdure ami fertility in every direction. 

(3) Bible allusions. Abraham, on bis first mi¬ 

gration to the land of promise, pitched his tent and 
built an altar under the oak (or terebinth) of Moreh, 
at Shechem. “The Canaanite was then in the 
land;** and It is evident, that the region, if not the 
city, was already in possession of the aboriginal 
race (see Gen. 12:6). At the time of Jacob’s ar¬ 
rival here, after his sojourn in Mesopotamia 
(33:18; eh. 34), Shechem was a Llivite city, of which 
Hamer, the father of Shechem, was the headman. 
It was at this time that the patriarch purchased 
from that chief tain “the parcel of the field/ 1 
which he subsequently bequeathed ns a special 
patrimony to his son Joseph (Gem Josh. 

24:32; John 4:5). The field lay undoubtedly on 
the rich plain of the JMhm t and its value was 
the greater on account of the well which Jacob 
had dug there, so as not to be dependent on his 
neighbors for a supply of water. The defilement 
of Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and the capture of 
Shechem and massacre of all the male inhabitants 
by Simeon and Levi, are events that belong to this 
period (Gen. 34:1, sq.). In the distribution of the 
land, Shechem fell to Ephraim (Josh, 20:7), but 
was assigned to the Levitcs, and became ft city of 
refuge (21:20, 21). It was the scene of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the law, when its blessings were 
heard from Gerizim and Us cm»es from Ebal 
(Deut. 27:11; Josh. 8:33-35); and here Joshua 
assembled tho people shortly before Ids death, 
and delivered to them Ids last counsels {24:1, 26). 
After the death of Gideon, Abhnelecli, his illegiti¬ 
mate son, Induced the Sheeheimies to revolt and 
make him king (Judg,, ch. 9). After a reign of 
three years he was expelled from the city, and in 
revenge destroyed the place, and, as an emblem of 
the fate to which he would consign it, sowed it 
with salt (vers, 25-45), It wus soon restored, 
however, for we tire told in I Kings, eh, 12, that 
id I Israel assembled at Shechem, and Rehoboam, 
Solomon's successor, went thither to bo inaugu¬ 
rated as king. Here, at this same place, the ten 
tribes renounced the house of David, and trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance Lo Jeroboam (1 Kings 12:16), 
under whom Shoehorn betaine for n time tho capi¬ 
tal of his kingdom. The most of the people of 
Shechem were carried into captivity (2 Kings 17:5, 
6; 18:9, sq.), but Shalmaneser sent colonies from 
Babylon to occupy the place of the exiles (17:24). 
Another influx of strangers came under Esar-had- 
don (Ezra 4:2). From the time of the origin of 
the Samaritans the history of Shechem blends 
itself with that of this people and of their sacred 
mount, Gerizim. It was to the Samaritans that 


Shechem owed the revival of its claims to be con¬ 
sidered the religious center of the land; but this 
was in the interest of a narrow and exclusive sec¬ 
tarianism (John 4:5, sq.). 

Modern Shechem, called Nablus (or Nabulus),, 
has an estimated population of from ten to twenty 
thousand, among whom are about one thousand 
Christians and two hundred Samaritans. In the* 
Samaritan synagogue are several valuable manu¬ 
scripts, the most important of which is the codex 
of the Pentateuch known as the Samaritan Codex. 

SHE'CHEMITES (Heb. shih-mee '), a. 

family designation of the descendants of Shechem,, 
3 (Num. 26:31). 

SHECHI'NAH (Chald. and New Heb. 
ahek-ee-naw *, residence . i. e., of God), a word not in 
Scripture, but used by later Jews and by Chris¬ 
tians to express the visible divine Presence, espe¬ 
cially when resting between the cherubim over the- 
mercy seat. See Ark, under Tabernacle. 

SHED'EUR (Heb. shed-ay-oor 

darter of light), the father of Elizur, chief of the 
tribe of Reuben at the time of the exodus (Num. 
1:6; 2:10; 7:30, 35; 10:18), B. C. before 1210. 

SHEEP, the rendering of several words in the 
original (see also Animal Kingdom) : 

1. Keh lies' (Heb. dominate), a ram just 

old enough to butt (Exod. 12:5; Job 31:20). 

2. Keh'-seb (Heb. by transposition from. 

keh-bes') y a young sheep, a lamb (Gen. 30:32, 33,, 
35; Lev. 1:10, etc.; Num. 18:17). 

3. Tsone (llcb, or ‘pNS, to migrate), a col¬ 
lective name for nfock of sheep (Gen. 4:2; 29:10 ; 
31:19; 38:13, etc.), the most frequent word thus, 
rendered. 

4. Seh (Heb. ^U?), or Say (Heb. ‘'V?), one of a. 
flock, a single sheep (Gen. 22:7, 8, A. V. “lamb 
Exod. 12:5, etc.), though sometimes used collect¬ 
ively (Jer. 60:17). 

5. Prob'-at-on (Gr. 7rp<5/?arov), any four-footed 
tame animal accustomed to graze, but always a 
sheep in New Testament (Matt. 7:15; 10:16; 12:11, 
sq.). Sheep were an important part of the pos¬ 
sessions of the ancient Hebrews and of Eastern 
nations generally. The first mention of sheep 
occurs in Gen. 4:2. They were used in the sacri¬ 
ficial offerings, both the adult animal (Exod. 20:24; 

1 Kings 8:63; 2 Chron. 29:33), and the lamb, i. e., 

“ a male from one to three years old,” but young 
lambs of the first year were more generally used 
in the offerings (see Exod. 29:38; Lev. 9:3; 12:6 ; 
Num. 28:9, etc.). No lamb under eight days old 
was allowed to be killed (Lev. 22:27). A very 
young lamb was called tdleh (see 1 Sam. 7:9; Isa. 
65:25). Sheep and lambs formed an important 
article of food (1 Sam. 25:18; 1 Kings 1:19; 
4:23; Psa. 44:11, etc.). The wool was used as 
clothing (Lev. 13:47; Dent. 22:11; Prov. 31:18; 
Job 31:20, etc.). “Rams’ skins dyed red” were 
used as a covering for the tabernacle (Exod. 25:5). 
Sheep and lambs were sometimes paid as tribute 
(2 Kings 3:4). It is very striking to notice the 
immense numbers of sheep that were reared in 
Palestine in biblical times. Sheep-shearing is 
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alluded to in Gen. 31:19; 38:13; Deut. 15:19; 1 Sam. 
25:4; Isa. 53:7, etc. Sheep dogs were employed 
in biblical limes, us Is evident from Job 30: I* 
“ the dogs of my flock,” Shepherds In Palestine 
and the East generally go before their flocks, 
which they induce to follow by calling to them 
(comp. John 10:4; Pan. 77:20; 80:1), though they 
also drove them (Gen* 33:13). 

Figurative, The nature of sheep nnd their 
relation to man have given rise to many beautiful 
figures. Jehovah was the Shepherd of Israel, and 
they were his flock (Pirn, 23:1; 74:1; 73:52; 79:13 ■ 
81.1:1; Iso, 40:11 1 Jer, 23:1, 2, etc,); apostasy of 
sinners from God is likened to the straying of a 
lest aheap (Psa* 110:173; Isa. 53:0; Jcr, 50:0); 
Jeans came to eavih ns the good Shepherd (Luke 
15:4-6; John 10:8, 11). Aa the sheep is an cm. 
blem of meekness, patience, and submission, it is 
expressly mentioned as typifying these qualities 
in the person of our blessed Lord (Isa. 53:7; Acts 
8:32, etc.). 

SHEEPCOTE, or SHEEPFOLD, the ren¬ 
dering of the following Hebrew and Greek terms: 

1. Naw-veh' (Heb. habitation , “sheepcote,” 

3 Sam. 7:8; 1 Chron.' 17:7; “fold,” Isa. 66:10; 
Jer. 23:3; Ezek. 34:14; “stable,” 25:5), in a gen¬ 
eral sense is a place where flocks repose and feed. 

2. Ghechay-raw' (Heb. ^Woswre, “ cote,” 

1 Sam, 24:3; “fold,” Num. 32:16, 24, 36; Zeph. 
■2:6), a built pen, such as joins buildings, and used 
for cattle as well as sheep. 

3. Mik-law' (Heb. Hblpp, pen, “ sheepfold,” Psa. 
78:70; “ folds,” 50:9; Hub. 3:17), h probably what 
we understand by stalls, 

4. OivJatf (Gr, court, John 10:1), the roof- 
less In closure in the open country in which flocks 
were herded at night. 

When sheep are exposed to the depredations ©i 
■robbers, it is cusLonmry in the East to shelter them 
in well-built in closures, which are impregnable 
when unco the flock is within them. When no 
danger from this source Is feared the flocks are 
folded only when they are to be shorn, 

SHEEP GATE (Heb, "jissr? shah'-ar, 
opening, or door; hats-tsone', Jlock), one of the gates 
or Jerusalem reouib uy Neumuiali (ISeii. 8;i, 32 
12:39). It was located between the tower of Meali 
and the chamber of the corner (3:1, 32), or gate 
of the guardhouse (12:39, A. V. 11 prison gate ”). 
It is probably thn same as inaccurately rendered 
in A. V. “sheep market” {John 5:2)* 

SHEEP MARKET (Gr. izpopariKT}, prob-at- 
ik-ayrelating to sheep , John 5:2). The word 
“ market ” is an interpolation of our translators, 
perhaps aflor Luther’s sdmfham (sheep house). 
It should probably be rendered “sheep gate” 
14* w- 

SHEEPMASTER (Heb. ipp, no-kademark¬ 
er , 2 Kings 3:4), a term signifying both a shepherd 
(Amos 1:1) and also a possessor of flocks. Iw 
Arabic it is properly the possessor of it superior 
kind of sheep or goats. 

SHEEP-SHEARER (Hebrew from 77-J, gaw- 
zaz', toshear). “What the harvest was to an agricul¬ 


tural, that the sheep-shearing was to a pastoral 
people: celebrated by a festival corresponding to 
our harvest-home, marked often by the same rev¬ 
elry and merrymaking” (Gen. 81:19; 1 Sam. 25:4, 
8, 30; 2 Sam/l 8:23-28, etc.). Sheep-shearers are 
mentioned in Gem 38:12; 2 Sam. 13:28, 24. 

SHEEPSKINS (Gr. prfkmy, may-lo-tay', a 
simple garment made of the sheep’s pelt (see 
Dress, 1), and used figuratively (Heb. 11:37) to 
represent a condition of extreme poverty. 

SHEET. 1. Saw-deen' (Heb. TH?, Judg. 14:12, 
13). This is rendered “fine linen” (Trov. 31:24; 
Isa. 8:23), and means, probably, a shirt* 

2. Oth-on'-ay (Gr, k&6vy t a sail, AcLs 16:11; 11:5). 

SHEHARFAH (Heb. shekh-ar-yaw', 

sought by MovaJt), the second of the six eons of 
Jerohnm, IicnjnmHes residing in Jerusalem at the 
captivi ty (I Cl iron. 8:26), B* C. 688. 

SHEKEL. See Metrology, iv. 

SHEKI'NAH, another spelling of Shechinah 

(q- T 0- , . 

SHE'LAH (Heb. shay-law ' petition ). 

1. The youngest son of Judah by the daughter 
of SI mall (Gem 3S;5, 11, H> 20; 46:12; Nutm 
26:20; 1 Chron, 2:3 ; 4:21), B* C. after 2000, His 
descend ants (l Chron* 4:21-28) were called Shchm- 
ites. 

2. The son of Arphaxad (1 Chron. 1:18). See 
Salah. 

SHE'LANITE (Heb. shay-law W), a 

descendant of Shelah (q. v.), son of Judah (Num. 
26:20). 

SHELEMI'AH (Heb. iTKM, sliel-em-yaw', 
repaid of Jehovah). 

1. The porter of the east entrance to the taber¬ 
nacle. bis sou ZcHiariah having the northern gate 
(1 Chron. 20:14), B. 0. about 1)60. He is called 
J/i eshelertiiah (9:21; 26:1,2), Neh. 12:25), 

and tShedluni (1 Chron. 9:17, 31). 

% One of the “sons” of !3<ml in the time of Ezra 
(Ezra 10:39), B. C. 456. 

3. Another of the “sons” of Bani in the time of 
Ezra (Ezra 10:41), B. C. 466. 

4. The father of Hananiah, which latter re- 

■ _i __ ..J. _.e J-1_ - _H„ T—/XT^.Vi O.Oft\ 

|JU 4 * V , - ■ tf 

11, O* 445, Ho is probably an apothecary, or mmi* 
uiucfcurar ol incense (V. b). 

5. A priest appointed by Nehemiah to serve as 
a treasurer of the Levitical tithes (Neh. 13:13), B.C. 
445. 

6 . The grandfather of Jehudl, who was sent by 
the princes to invito Baruch to vend Jeremiah’s 
roll to them 'lor. 36;14\ P. 0. «bmif fttifl 

7. fern of Abdeel, one of those who received 
the orders of Jehoiakim to take Baruch and Jere¬ 
miah (Jer* S6;20). 

8. The father of Jelmca!, or Jucat, in the time 
of Jcdckiali (Jcr. 87:3), B. O. about 607. 

9. The father of Irijnh, the enptnin of the ward 
who arrested Jeremiah (Jcr* 87:13 ; 38:1), B. C. be¬ 
fore 586. 

SHE'LEPH (Heb. tfelD, shch'-lef, a drawing 
forth), the second of the thirteen sons of Joktan 
(Gen. 10:26; 1 Chron. 1:20). The tribe which 
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sprang from him has been satisfactorily identified, 
and is found in the district of Sulaf. 

SHE'LESH (Heb. ©Vtf, shell'-lesh, triplet), a 
son of Helem, and great-grandson of Asher (1 Chron. 
7:35), B. C. perhaps about 1170. 

SHEL'OMI, or SHELO'MI (Heb. s hel- 

o-mee', pacific), the father of Ahihud, which latter 
represented the tribe of Asher among the com¬ 
missioners appointed to divide the promised land 
<Num. 34:27), B. C. 1171. 

SHEL'OMITH (Heb. rrdbffl, 0 r rmibiri, 

she!-o-meet h', peaceful ). 

1. The daughter of Dibri, of the tribe of Dan, 
and mother of the man who was stoned for blas¬ 
phemy (Lev. 24:11), B. C. 1209. 

2. The daughter of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. 3:19), 
B. C, perhaps after 536. 

3. First named of the three sons of Shimei, 
chief of the Gershonites in the time of David 
(1 Chron. 23:9), B. C. about 960. In v. 10 his 
name should probably take that of “Shimei.” 

4. A Levite, chief of the Izharites in the time 
of David (1 Chron. 23:18), B. C. before 960. In 
24:22 he is called Shelomoth. 

5. A Levite, and descendant of Eliezer, the son 
of Moses, who in the reign of David was one of 
the temple treasurers (1 Chron. 26:25, 26, 28), B. C. 
before 960. 

6 . The last child of Rehoboam by his wife 
Maachah (2 Chron. 11:20), B. C. about 934. 

7. According to the present text the sons of 
Shelomith, with the son of Josiphiah at their head, 
returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra 8:10). 
There appears, however, to be an omission, and 
the true reading is probably “ Of the sons of Bani, 
Shelomith the son of Josiphiah.” 

SHEL'OMOTH (1 Chron. 24:22). See Shel¬ 
omith, 4. 

SHELU'MIEL (Heb. birabo, shel-oo-mee- 
ale', peace of God), the son of Zurishaddai, and 
prince of the tribe of Simeon at the time of the 
exodus (Num. 1:6; 2:12; 7:36,41; 10:19), B. C. 
1210. 

SHEM (Heb. 121?, shame , name), one of the 
three sons of Noah, born when his father was five 
hundred years of age (Gen. 5:32), B. C. perhaps 
before 3800. At the age of ninety-eight years he 
entered the ark, being married but childless (7:7), 
and two years after the flood (i. e., the begin¬ 
ning of the flood) he became the father of Ar- 
phaxad, other children being born still later (11: 
10, 11; 10:22). He assisted Japheth in covering 
the nakedness of his father when it was made 
known by Ham. In the prophecy of Noah which 
is connected with this incident (9:23-37) the first 
blessing falls on Shem, His death at the age of 
six hundred years is recorded in 11:11. “The 
portion of the earth occupied by the descendants of 
Shem (10:21-31) intersects the portions of Japheth 
and Ham, and stretches in an uninterrupted line 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indian Ocean. 
It includes Syria (Aram), Chaldea (Arphaxad), 
parts of Assyria (Asshur), of Persia (Elam), and of 
the Arabian peninsula (Joktan). The servitude of 
Canaan under Shem, predicted by Noah (9:26), 


was fulfilled primarily in the subjugation of the 
people of Palestine (Josh. 23:4; 2 Chron. 8:7, 8).” 

Note.—T he expression, “ Unto Shem .. . the brother 
or Jiiphelh the ekkiiV'crc, (Gen. 10:2 Jh hits enuaerl much 
discussion ns to the relative ages of .laplielh and Shorn. 
Many prominent authorities support mo seniority of 
Shorn, while a largo number argue In favor of Jephetb, 

SHE'MA (Heb. shell'-mah, rumor). 

1. The last-named son of Hebron and father of 
Raham, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 2:43, 44), 
B. C. about 1190. 

2. The son of Joel and father of Azaz, of the 
tribe of Reuben (1 Chron. 5:8). He is probably 
the same with Shemaiah of v. 4. 

3. One of the sons of the Benjamite Elpaal, and 
one of those who drove out the inhabitants of 
Gath (1 Chron. 8:13), B. C. after 1170. 

4. One of those who stood at Ezra’s right hand 
when he read the law to the people (Neh. 8:4), 
B. 0. about 445. 

5. A town in south Judah, named between 
Amam and Moladah (Josh. 15:26). In the parallel 
list of towns set off from Judah to Simeon (Josh. 
19:2) it is given as Sheba, which is perhaps the 
more nearly correct. 

SHEMA'AH (Heb. shim-aw', rumor), 

a Benjamite of Gibeah, and father of Ahiezer and 
Joash, who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:3), 
B. C. about 1002. 

SHEMAI'AH (Heb. rTOsti, shem-ah-yaxv ', 
or shem-ah-yaw'-hoo, heard of Jehovah). 

1. A prophet in the reign of Rehoboam. When 
the king had assembled one hundred and eighty 
thousand men of Benjamin and Judah to recon¬ 
quer the northern kingdom after its revolt, Shem¬ 
aiah was commissioned to charge them to return 
to their homes mul not to war against their breth¬ 
ren (1 Kings 12:22; 2 Chron. 11:2), B. C. after 
934. His second and lust appearance was upon 
the occasion of the invasion of Judah and siege 
of Jerusalem by Shishak, king of Egypt (2 dirom 
12:5, 7). He wrote n chronicle containing the 
events of Rehoboum’s reign (v. 15). 

2 . The son of Sliochnmith, among the descend¬ 
ants of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. 3:22). He was 
keeper of the east gate of the city, and assisted 
Nehemiah in restoring the wall (Neh. 3:29), B. C. 
445. He is probably the same with Semei (Luke 
3:26). 

3. Father of Shimri and ancestor of Ziza, a 
prince of the tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. 4:37), B. C. 
before 726. Perhaps the same as Shimei (vers. 
26, 27). 

4. The son of Joel, a Reubenite, and father of 
Gog (1 Chron. 5:4). He is probably the same as 
Shema (v. 8). 

5. Son of Hasshub, a Merarite Levite who lived 
in Jerusalem after the captivity (1 Chron. 9:14). 
He was one of chose who had “ the oversight of 
the outward business of the house of God ” (Neh. 
11:15), B. C. 445. 

6 . The son of Galal and father of the Levite 
Obadiah (or Abda), who “ dwelt in the villages of 
the Netophatites ” after the captivity (1 Chron. 
9:16), B. C. before 445. In Neh. 11:17 he is called 
Shammua. 

7. Son of Elizaphan, and chief of his house (of 
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two hundred men) in the reign of David. He 
took part in the removal of the ark from Obed- 
edom (1 Ohron. 15:8, 11), B. C. about 988. 

8 . A son of Nethaneel, and a Levite scribe who, 
in the time of David, registered the division of the 
priests into twenty-four orders (1 Chron. 24:6), 
B. C. about 960. 

9. The eldest son of Obed-edom, the Gittite, 
and a gate keeper of the temple (1 Chron. 26:4, 6, 
7), B. C. before 960. 

10. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat, in 
his third year, to teach the people of the cities of 
Judah (2 Chron. 17:8), B. C. 872. 

11. A descendant of Jeduthun the singer, who 
assisted in the purification of the temple in the 
reign of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 29:14), B. C. 719. He 
is perhaps the same as the Shemaiah who distrib¬ 
uted tithes among his brethren (31:15). 

12. A Levite in the reign of Josiah, who, with 
others, made large contributions of sacrifices for 
the passover (2 Chron. 35:9), B. C. 621. 

13. One of the sons of Adonikam, who, with his 
two brothers, brought sixty males from Babylon 
with Ezra (Ezra 8:13), B. C. about 457. 

14. One of the “ heads ” whom Ezra sent for to 
his camp by the river of Ahava, for the purpose 
of obtaining Levites and ministers for the temple 
from “ the place Casiphia ” (Ezra 8:16), B. C. about 
457. 

15. A priest of the family of Harim, who put 
away his foreign wife at Ezra’s bidding (Ezra 10: 
21), B. C. 456. 

16. A layman of Israel, son of another Harim, 
who also had married a foreigner (Ezra 10:31), 
B. C. 456. 

17. Son of Delaiah, the son of Hehetabeel, a 
prophet in the time of Nehemiah, who, bribed by 
Tobiah and Sanballat, pretended fear, and pro¬ 




in the temple (Neh. 6:10, sq.), B. C. 445. 

18. The head of a priestly house who returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Neh. 12:6, 18), 
B. C. 536. If the same, he lived to sign the cov¬ 
enant with Nehemiah (10:8), B. C. 445. The Shem¬ 
aiah, son of Mattaniah and father of Jonathan, 
mentioned in 12:85, is perhaps the same. 

19. One of the princes of Judah at the time of 
tne dedication ox tne wan oi Jerusalem ^en. iz: 
34), B. C. 445. 

20. One of the musicians who took part in the 
dedication of the new wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 12: 
36), B. C. 445. 

21. One of the priestly trumpeters on the same 
occasion (Neh. 12:42). 

22. The father of the prophet Urijah (q. v.), 
of Kirjabii-jeamu (Jer. 26:20), B. C. before 603. 

23. Shemaiah the Nebelamite, a false prophet 
in the time of Jeremiah (Jer. 29:24-32). 

24. The father of Delaiah, one of the princes 
who heard Baruch’s roll (Jer, 36:12), B. C. before 
607. 

SHEMARI'AH (Heb. shem-ar-gaw', 

kept of Jehovah ). 

1. One of the Benjnmito warriors who came to 
David at Ziklag .(1 Chron, 12:5), B. C. about 
1002. 

2. The second son of Rehoboam by his wife 


Abihail (2 Chron. 11:19; A. Y. “ Shamariah ”)„ 
B. C. about 934. 

3. One of the family of Harim, a layman of 
Israel, who put away his foreign wife in the time' 
of Ezra (Ezra 10:32), B. C. 456. 

4. Another of the family of Bani under the; 
same circumstances (Ezra 10:41). 

SHEME ; BER, or SHEM / EBER (Heb. 

,m ^^^,shem-ag / -ber, lofty flight ), king of Zeboiirn,, 
and ally of the king of Sodom when he was at¬ 
tacked by the northeastern invaders under Chedor- 
laomer (Gen. 14:2), B. C. about 2250. 

SHE'MER (Heb. sheh'-mer, kept), the^ 

owner of the hill on which the city of Samaria 
was built (1 Kings 16:21). King Oruri bought it 
for two talents of silver, and named it Shomerou,. 
after Sliemer (1 Kings 16:24), B. C. about 886. 

SHEMI'DA, or SHEM'IDA (Heb. 
shem-ee-daw', name of knowing ), one of the six: 
sons of Gilead and founder of the family Shemida- 
ites, of the tribe of Manasseh (Num. 26:32 ; Josh. 
17:2). His three sons are mentioned in 1 Chron. 
7:19, where the name is given as “Shemidah.” 

SHEMI'DAH (1 Chron. 7:19). See Shemida.. 
SHEMI'DAITES (Heb. shem-ee - 

daw-ee'), descendants (Num. 26:32) of Shemida, 
who obtained their inheritance among the male- 
posterity of Manasseh (Josli. 17:2, A. V. “children, 
of Shemida”). 

SHEM'INITH, a musical term (1 Chron. 15t 
21 ; Psn. 6, title; 12, title). See Musical Terms. 

SH E MIR'A MOTH (Heb. ntoTttti, s hem- 
ee-raw-moth*name most high). 

1. A Levite musician of the second degree in 
the choir founded by David (1 Chron. 15:18), play¬ 
ing “ with psalteries on Alamoth ” (v. 20; comp. 
16:5), B. C. about 986. 

2. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to* 
teach the law to the inhabitants of Judah (2 Chron. 
17:8), B. C. after 876. 

SHEMU'EL (Heb. b&WMlZS, shem-oo-ale', heard/ 
of God). 

1. Son of Ammihud, appointed from the tribe* 
of Simeon to divide the land of Canaan (Num. 34:. 


«i"\\ T» /"I 1 HA 


2. Another form of Samuel the prophet (1 Chron* 

3. A descendant of Tola, and one of the chiefs: 
of the tribe of Issachar (1 Chron. 7:2). 

SHEN (Hebrew with article hash-shane'j 
the tooth), a place (1 Sam. 7:12) between which andi 
Mizpeh Samuel set up the stone Ebenezer, to com¬ 
memorate tne rout ot the Tniiistines. The name 
may indicate a projecting point of rock (1 Sam. 14: 
4), or a place situated upon such a point. Its exact 
locality is unknown. 

SHENA'ZAR or SHEN'AZAR (Heb. 
shen-atsdsar'), one of the sons of Jeconiab 
and brother of Salathiel (1 Chron. 3:18), B. C. 
after 606. 

SHE'NIR (Heb. shen-eer', Deut. 3:9* 

Cant. 4:8), SE'NIR (Heb. sen-eer ', 1 Chron. 

5:23; Ezek. 27:5, pointed, and so peak), the name 
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given by the Amorites to Mount Hermon (q. v.). 
The Sidonians called it Sirion, and in Psa. 29:6 
Sirion is used poetically for Hermon. 

SHE'OL (Heb. VlNltj, sheh-ole ', Hades, or the 
world of the dead), a word usually derived from 
( shaw-al'), “ to ask or seek,” perhaps with 
the signification expressed in English, “ the insa¬ 
tiable sepulcher.” We have no clew to the origin 
of the word, and must seek for its meaning in the 
several passages in which it occurs. In Gen. 37:35, 
“And Jacob said, I will go down into the grave 
sheh-o'-law) unto my son mourning,” the 
meaning is obvious. In Num. 16:30 Moses de¬ 
clares that Korah shall go down alive into the pit, 
viz., the interior of the earth (v. 33). In 2 Sam. 
22:6 the A. V. has, “ The sorrows of hell compassed 
me about.” The English word hell does not here 
mean a place of torment, for it will be seen that 
the sorrows (Heb. “ snares”) of Sheol are equivalent 
to the nets of death. In Job 11:8 there seems to 
be an allusion to the belief that there is a dark 
and deep abyss beneath the center of the earth, 
tenanted by departed spirits, but not necessarily a 
place of torment. “ Hell from beneath is moved 
for thee,” etc. (Isa. 14:9), is thus rendered by 
Delitzsch (Com., in loc.), “The kingdom of the 
dead below is all in uproar on account of thee; ” 
and its meaning thus interpreted, “All Hades is 
overwhelmed with excitement and wonder, now 
that the king of Babel ... is actually approach¬ 
ing.” 

In the great majority of cases Sheol, in the Old 
Testament, is used to signify the grave; and it can 
have no other meaning in Gen. 37:35; 42:33; 
1 Sum. 2:11; 1 Kings !>:G; Job 14:13; 17;t3, 16, 
and in many passages hi the writings of David, 
Solomon, and the prophets. The darkness and 
gloom of the grave was such that the word denot¬ 
ing it came to be applied to the abiding place of 
the miserable. When this wa3 supposed to be 
the case our translators rendered the word “hell.” 
Some passages are doubtful, but concerning others 
scarcely a question can be entertained {<?, £,, Job 
11:8; Psu. 139:8 ; Amos 9:8), in which the word 
denotes the opposite of heaven. Still move deci¬ 
sive are Psa. 9:17 ; Prov. 23:14; in which Sheol can 
only mean the abode of the wicked, ns distinguished 
from ami opposed to the righteous. 

In the Now Testament the Gr. (hah'-dace) 

is used in much the same sense us sheOt in the 
Old, except that in a less proportion of cases can 
it be construed to signify “the grave.” In this 
sense it occurs in Acta 2:31; } Cor. 15:55; but In 
general the Hades of New Testament appears to 
be the world of future punishment^, g., Matt. 11: 
23; 16:13; Luke 16:23). 

SHE'PHAM (Heb. shef-awm ', bare), a 

place mentioned by Moses in his specification of 
the eastern boundary of the promised land (Num. 
34:10, 11). Location undecided. 

SHEPHATHLAH (1 Chron. 9:8), more prop¬ 
erly SlimtATIAlI, 2. 

SHEPHATI'AH (Heb. shaf-at-yaw', 

judged of Jehovah ). 

1. The fifth of the six sons bom to David in 


Hebron. His mothers name was Abital (2 Sam. 
3:4; 1 Chron. 3:3), B. C. about 994. 

2. Son of Reuel, and father of Meshullam, a 
Benjamite chieftain dwelling in Jerusalem after 
the captivity (1 Chron. 9:8), B. C. before 536. 

3. The Haruphite, or Hariphite, one of the Ben¬ 

jamite warriors who joined David in his retreat at 
Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:5), B. C. about 1002. f 

4. Son of Maachah, and prince of the Simeon- 
ites in the time of David (1 Chron. 27:16), B. C. 
before 960. 

5. The last named of the six sons of Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, all of whom were richly en¬ 
dowed bv their father (2 Chron. 21:2, 3), B. C. after 
875. 

6 . The family of Shephatiah, three hundred and 
seventy-two in number, returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 2:4; Nell. 7:9). A second detachment of 
eighty, with Zebadiah at their head, came up with 
Ezra (Ezra 8:8), B. C. before 536. 

7. The family of another Shephatiah were 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
came up with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:57; Neh. 7:59), 
B. C. before 536. 

8 . A descendant of Perez, or Pharez, the son of 
Judah and ancestor of Athaiah (Neh. 11:4), B. C. 
long before 536. 

9. The son of Mattan, one of the princes of 
Judah, who counseled Zedekiah to put Jeremiah 
in the dungeon (Jer. 38:1), B. C. 589. 

SHEPHE'LAH, THE (Heb. hash- 

shef-ay-law ' the low), the name given to the south¬ 
ern division of the low-lying district between the 
emit ml highlands of Palestine (q. v.) and the 
Mediterranean. Smith (HisL Gtog. Holy Land) 
says: “ Though the mime may originally have been 
used to include the lmt r ilium plain, yet the Sheph- 
ela h proper wits the region of low hills between 
that plain and the high central range.” 

SHEPHERD (from Heb f InS^, raw-aw', to 
tend; Gy. tt oipffv, poy-manc f ). 

I, Duties. The routine of the shepherd’s 
duties appears to have been as follows: In the 
morning he led forth his flock from the fold (John 
10:4), which he did by going before them and call¬ 
ing to them, as is still usual in the East; arrived 
at the pasturage, he watched the flock with the 
assistance of dogs (Job 30:1), and, should any 
sheep stray, he had to search for it until he found 
it (Ezek. 34:12; Luke 15:4); he supplied them 
with water, either at a running stream or at 
troughs attached to wells (Gen. 29:7; 30:38; Exod- 
2:16; Psa. 23:2); at evening he brought them 
back to the fold, and reckoned them to see that 
none were missing, by passing them “ under the 
rod ” as they entered the door of the inclosure 
(Lev. 27:32; Ezek. 20:37), checking each sheep as 
it passed, by a motion of the hand (Jer. 33:13); 
and, finally, he watched the entrance of the fold 
throughout the night, acting as porter (John 10:3). 
The shepherd's office thus required great wntch- 
fuIness, particularly by night (Lulte 2:8; comp. 
Nah. 3:18). It also required tenderness toward 
the young and feeble {Isa. 40:II), particularly in 
driving them to and from the pasturage (Gen. 
33:13). In large establishments there were various 
grades of shepherds, the highest being styled 
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“ rulers H (Gem 4 7:6)^ or “ chief shepherds” (1 Pet* 
6:1); in a royal household the title of Mir, 

“ mighty/ 1 was bestowed on the person who held 
the post (1 Sam. 21:7). 

2. Life. The office of the Eastern shepherd, 
as described in the Bible, was attended with much 
hardship, and even danger. He was exposed to 
the extremes of heat and cold (Gen. 31:40); his 
food frequently consisted of the precarious sup¬ 
plies afforded by nature, such as the fruit of the 
■sycamore,” or Egyptian fig (Amos 7:14), the 
"husks” of the earob tree (Luke 15:10), and per¬ 
chance the locusts and wild honey which supported 
the Baptist {Matt 3:4); ho had to encounter the 
attacks of wild beasts, occasionally of iho larger 
species, such as Hons, wolves, panthers, and bears 
(1 Sam. 17:34; Isa, 81:4; Jor, 5:G * Amos 3:12); nor 
was he free from the risk of robbers or prouaLory 
hordes (Gen, 31:39), To meet these various Iocs 
the shepherd's equipment consisted of the follow¬ 
ing articles: A mantle, made probably of sheep¬ 
skin, with the fleece on, which he turned inside 
out in cold weather, m implied in the comparison 
in Jer. 43:12 (comp. Juv., xiv, 187); a scrip or 
wallet, containing a small amount of food (1 Sum. 
17:40); a sling, which is still the favorite weapon 
of the Bedouin shepherd (17:40); and, lastly, a 
staff, which served the double purpose of a weapon 
against foes, and a crook for the management of 
the flock (1 Sum. 17:40 ; Hsu, 23:4 ; Zeuh. 11:7). If 
the shepherd was at a distance from his home, he 
was provided with a light tent (CauL 1:8; Jer. 
35:7), the removal of which was easily effected 
(Ihu. 88:12). In certain localities, moreover, towers 
were erected for the double purpose of spying an 
enemy at a distance, and protecting the flock; 
such towers were erected by U/.zmli and Julhiuo 
(2 Cliron. 26:10; 27:4), while their existence in 
earlier times is testified by the name Migdal-Eder 
(Gen. 35:21, A. V. “tower of Edar;” Mic. 4:8, 
A. V. “ tower of the flock 1S ). 

Tim hatred rif the Egyptians toward shepherds 
(Gen. 46:34) may have been mainly duo to their 
contempt for the sheep itself, which appears to 
have been valued neither for food nor generally 
for sacrifice, the only district where they were of- 

-for*£ia KaJnrr aKnn+ +Via Mafj'ritJ IfllrP® Tt TT1HV ha.Vfi 

been increased by the memory of the shepherd in¬ 
vasion (SiLiibll, ljib. Divi.). 

Figurative. The shepherd is used frequently 
in Scripture as illustrative: 

1. Of God as the Leader of Israel (Psa. 77:20 ; 
80:1). 

2. Of Christ as the good Shepherd (Ezek. 34:23; 

r/„ „ 1 . 1 (y.h . T, A A.1 1 . T^V.« 1 0.1 A . TTnVi 1 3-OfO 

lUi | j AOU# iV/« J- J- y V * y ~ f - 

3. Of kings as leaders of the people (Isa. 44:28 ; 
Jer. 6:3; 49H9). 

4 S Of ministers (Jer. 23:4). foolish shepherds as 
bad ministers (Isa. 56:11; Jer. 50:6; Ezek. 34:2, 
10; Zech. 11:8, 15-17). 

SHE'PHI (Heb. shef-ee ', bareness ), the 

fourth of the five sons of Shobal, the son of Seir 
of Edom (1 Chron. 1:40), called in the parallel 
passage (Gen. 36:23) Shepho (Heb. same 

meaning). 

SHE'PHO (Gen. 36:23). See Shephi. 


SHEFHU'PH AN (Heb. 1?^, shef-oo-fawn\ 
srrpentlikc), one of the sons of Bela, the firstborn 
of Benjamin (1 Chron, 8:5). His name is also 
written Skepkupham (A. V. “ Shu pi mm,” Nura. 
26:39) and Muppim (Gen. 46:21). 

SHE'RAH (Heb. fmti, sheh-er -aw', kins¬ 
woman ), daughter of Ephmim (1 Chron. 7:24), and 
foundress of the two Rethdiorons, and of TJzzen- 
Sherah , B. C. probably about 1169. This Ephra¬ 
im was probably a descendant of the patriarch, 
and lived after Israel took possession of Canaan. 

SHERD. See Potsherd. 

SHEREBI'AH (Heb. shay-rayb-yaw ', 

Jeth has brotight hmt\ u Levtte of tlie family of 
Mahll, the soil of Moran, who, with eighteen of 
his brethren, joined Ezra nt the river Aimva (Ezra 
8:18, 21). When Ezra read the law to the people 
Shcrebmh was among the Levites who assisted 
him (Neh. 8:7), B. 0. about 445. Me took part in 
the psalm of confession ami thanksgiving which was 
sung at the solemn fust after the Feast of Taber* 
nndoa (9:4, 5), and signed Ihc covenant with Nelic- 
mmh (10:12). Ho is again mentioned an among 
the chief of the Levites who belonged to the eliaxr 
(12:8, 24). 

SHE'RESH (Heb. ttS'nti, shell'-resh, root), son 
of Machir, the Manassite, by his wife Maachah 
(1 Chron. 7:16). 

SHERE'ZER (for derivation see Sharezer), a 
messenger sent, with Regcro-meleeli, in tiio fourth 
year of Darius, to inquire at the temple regarding 
a day of humiliation in the fifth month (Zech. 7:2), 
B. C. 518. 

SHERIFF (Chald. ^nSpri, tif tali'ee, a lawyer ), 

a court official at Babylon (Dan. 3:2, 3), “ a judge in 

11 _ ~ ...„e nr ^;i \ _ 

Lilt; lia.LlU>Yer BCUDC U1 l«S mOivi UM. 

one who, like the present Mohammedan mafit, 
decides points of law in the Turkish courts. 

SHE'SHACH (Heb. shay-shah'). This 

is supposed to be a symbolical name for Bah cl— 
Babylon—(Jer. 25:26; 51:41). It, is thought by 
some critics to be a cabalistic plan, called " Ath- 
bash,” making the word Sheshach represent Babel, 

U..-.in +Vi£» tYlano <”if +V10 

first, and the last but one for the second, etc. 
Tims changing the word bun, Babylon, we Jut □ 
the second letter be represented by D. the next to 
the last; then 7| would stand for V, and we have 
Td\D. Von Buhlen thinks the word synonymous 
with the Persian Shih^hah, which means “house 
of a prince™ 11 awl in son says that the name of 
the moon-god, identical with limi ot Ur, or Mur, 
might 1mve been read in one of the ancient dia¬ 
lects of Babylon as BhUihaki, and so explain the 
Scripture Sheshach. 

SHE'SHAI (Heb. shay-shah'ee, whitish ), 

one of the three sons of Anak, who dwelt in 
Hebron (Num. 13:22), and were driven thence and 
slain by Caleb at the head of the children of 
Judah (Josh. 15:14; Judg, 1:10), Ik C, 1164. 

SHE'SHAN (Heb. ^ shay-shawn', lily), a 
son of Isbi, in the posterity of Jerahmeel, of the 
tribe of Judah. Having no sons, lie gave his 
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daughter, probably Ahlai, to his Egyptian slave, 
■Jarha, through which union the line was perpetu¬ 
ated (1 Chron. 2:83, 34, 35), B. C, about 1190. 

SHESHBAZ'ZAR (Heb. *1*31*#, shaysh- 
bats-tsar', foreign derivation), the Chaldean or Per- 
■sian name given, apparently, to Zerubbabel (Ezra 
1:8, 11; 5:14,16). That Sheshbazzar means Zerub- 
T>abel is evident from (1) his being called the 
““prince (fcOUSStj) 0 f Judah,” a term marking him 
•as head of the tribe in the Jewish sense. (2) His 
being characterized as “governor” (TlPlE), ap¬ 
pointed by Cyrus, both which Zembbabei was j 
and yet more distinctly by the assertion {5:16) that 
Js Sheshbazzar laid the foundation of the house of 
<rod which is in Jerusalem,” compared with the 
promise to Zerubbabel (Zech. 4:9), “The hands of 
Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of tins lmuse \ 
his hands shall also finish It 11 (Smith, Bib. I)kL, 
=s. v*). 

SHETH (Heb. rittS, shayth , confusion). 

1. The patriarch Seth (1 Chron. 1:1). 

2. In the A. Y. of Num. 24:17 the Heb. Sheth 
'is rendered as a proper name, but there is reason 
to regard it as an appellative, and to translate, 
instead of “the sons of Sheth,” “the sons of 
tumult,” or confusion,, the wild warriors of Moab 
(comp. Jcr. 48:45). 

SHE / TH Alt (Heb. shay-thawr*, foreign 
derivation), one of the seven princes of Persia and 
Media, who had access to the king’s presence, 
-•and were the first men in the kingdom in the third 
year of Xerxes (Esth. 1:14). 

SHE 'TH AR-B OZ'HAI (Cl mid. "inti 

aluilk-iir' ho-zen+ah/ce), a Persian officer of Tank, 
having u command in the province “on this side 
the river,” under Tutimi, the mtrnp, in the reign 
of Darius Hystuspis (Ezra 5:3, 6; 6:6, 13), He 
joined with Tatnni and the A plm meld tea in try¬ 
ing to obstruct the progress of the temple in the 
time of Zerubbabel, end in writing a letter to 
Darius, of which it copy is preserved in Ezra, 
■eh. 5, As regards the name SbCihar-boznid, it 
-seems to be certainly Persian. The first element 
of it appears as the name Shethar, one of the 
■■seven Persian princes in Esth. 1:14 (Smith). 

SHE'VA (Heb. NllB, shev-aw', false). ' 

1. The scribe or royal secretary of David (2 Sum. 
*20;£5}, He is called elsewhere Semiah (8:17), 
.S/twhaQ Kings 4:3), and Skavsha (I Chron. 18:16). 

2, Son of Caleb ben-He mm by his concubine 
-Maachub (1 Chron, 2:4 9). 

SHEWBREAD. See Showbread. 

SHIB'BOLETH (Heb. nbaitf, shib-bo'-leth, a 
stream, as flowing ; or an ear of grain, as growing 
-out). This word came into notice in the Old 
Testament history merely with respect to its proper 
pronunciation. After the defeat of the Eptmuro¬ 
utes by Jephthuh and the Gileadites on the farther 
-side of Jordan, the latter seized the fords of the 
river, with the view of catting off the return of 
the Ephrainvites. To test whether those who ap¬ 
proached the river were really Ephraim lies, they 
asked them to pronounce the word tthihbolcih. I f 
•any one pronounced it sibboleth — the way the 


Ephraim it es did—doing away with the aspirate, 
he was adjudged an Ephrnimite, and put to death. 
Thus forty-two thousand Ephmimites fell (Judg,, 
ch. 12), 

SHIB / MAH (Num. 32:38). See Sibmah. 

SHIC'RON (Heb. 1^31?, shih-ker-one / , drunk - 
enness), a town near the western end of the north¬ 
ern boundary of Judah, named between Ekrah 
and Mount Baalah (Josh. 15:11). As it is not 
named among the cities of Judah (vers. 21-63), it 
would seem to have been in Dan. It is, perhaps, 
the present mined village Beit Mil, about half¬ 
way between Ekron and Aabdod 

SHIELD. See Armor, 2, (1). 

SHIGGA'ION. See Musical Terms. 

SHIGIO'NOTH. See Musical Terms. 

SHI'HON (Heb. ‘pfiTlB* shee-ohn ', overturn¬ 
ing, a ruin), a city in Issachar (Josh. 19:19), named 
between Haphmim and Anaharath. A name re¬ 
sembling it at present in that neighborhood is the 
Khirbet Shi'in, one and one half miles N. W. of 
Duburieh. 

SHI'HOR (1 Chron. 13:5). See Sihor. 
SHI'HOR-LIB'NATH (Heb. n;ab -rirPUS, 

shee~khore 7 lib-nawthblack, white). This seems 
to be thought by some to be a river, and by others, 
as Mr. Grove, to be no river at all. Mr. Porter 
thinks that this name might have been given to 
some little town on the banks of one of the 
streamlets falling into the sea near Carmel, where 
the sand is very white and glistening. However, 
it is still generally believed to have been u river 
south of Carmel, on the borders of Asher, prob¬ 
ably the modern Nahr-Zerka , or crocodile brook 
(Josh. 19:26). Crocodiles are still found in the 
Zerka. Dr. Thomson thinks that long ages ago 
they were introduced by some Egyptians who 
settled here and brought their deit ies with them. 

SHIL'HI (Heb. ‘’rfp'P, shil-khee', missive), the 
father of Azubah, the mother of King Jehoshuphat 
(1 Kings 22:42; 2 Chron. 20:31), B. C. before 875, 

SHI I/HIM (Heb. tJ'nVffl, shSU-hecm', armed 
men), a place in the south of Judah (Josh. 15:32). 
Some would connect the name with the idea of 
water flowing. It is called also Sharuhen (Josh. 
19:6), and Shaarim (1 Chron. 4:31). Some think 
it preserved in Tell Shariah, almost halfway be¬ 
tween Gaza and Beer-shcbn, 

SHIL'LEM ( Heb. 3-I?, shil-lame ' recom¬ 
pense), a son of Naphtuli (Gen, 46:24 ; Num. 20:49), 
elsewhere (1 Chron. 7:13) called Shallum (q. v.). 

SHH/LEMITE (Heb. Msh-shitJay. 

mee'), a descendant of Shillem (q. v.). 

SHILO'AH (Isa. 8:6). See Siloam. 

SHPLOH, the name, apparently, of a person 
and of a place, 

1. (Heb, shee-lotranquil)^ a title of the 

Messiah (Gen. 49:10). While there has been much 
discussion us to the grammatical interpretation of 
the word, Lhc entire Jewish synagogue and the 
whole Christian Church agree sis to the fact that 
the patriarch is here proclaiming the coming of 
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the Messiah. “The objection that the expecta¬ 
tion of a personal Messiah was foreign to the 
patriarchal age, and must have been foreign to the 
nature of that age ” (Kurtz), is not valid. For the 
expectation of a personal Saviour did not arise 
for the first time with Moses, Joshua, and David, 
but was contained in the germ of the promise of 
the seed of the woman and in the blessing of 
Noah upon Shem, and still furLher expanded in 
the promises of God to the patriarchs. When Ja¬ 
cob had before him the founders of the twelve- 
tvibed nation the question naturally arose, from 
which of the twelve tribes would the promised 
Saviour proceed ? Reuben (q. v.) had forfeited 
the right of primogeniture by his incest, and it 
could not pass over to either Simeon or Levi on 
account of their crime against the Shechemites. 
Consequently the dying patriarch transferred, both 
by his blessing and prophecy, the chieftainship 
and promise to his fourth son, Judah. Judah was 
to bear the scepter with victorious, lionlike cour¬ 
age, until in the future Shiloh was to descend 
from Judah. 

The gradual advance of Messianic prophecy 
places the personal meaning of Shiloh beyond all 
possible doubt. Balaam’s prophecy transfers Ja¬ 
cob’s proclamation of the lion nature of Judah to 
Israel as a nation (Num. 23:24; 24:9), and intro¬ 
duces the figure of the scepter from Gen. 49:9, 10. 
As champion, even after the death of Joshua, 
Judah by divine direction opened the attack upon 
the Canaanites (Judg. 1:1, sq.), and also the war 
against Benjamin (20:18). From Judah was raised 
up the first judge in the person of Othniel (3:9, 
sq.). The election of David raised Judah to the 
rank of ruling tribe, and it received the scepter 
over all the rest (1 Chron. 28:4). The authority 
of Zerubbabel as “governor of Judah” (Hag. 2:2) 
would seem to have rested upon a recognition of 
this traditional supremacy. 

Solomon sang of the King’s Son who should 
have dominion from sea to sea and from the river 
to the ends of the earth (Psa. *72); and the proph¬ 
ets after Solomon prophesied of the Prince of 
Peace, who should increase government and peace 
without end upon the throne of David, and of the 
sprout out of the rod of Jesse, whom the nations 

~i-u ~ /t-„ n. k /* . ii.i in. T7i„~v 91- 

2*7). “ Thus did the kingdom of Judah arise from 

its temporary overthrow to a new ana nn peri snathe 
glory in Jesus Christ (Heb. *7:14), who conquers all 
foes as the Lion of the tribe of Judah (Rev. 5:5), 
and reigns as the true Prince of Peace, as i our 
peace’ (Eph. 2:14), forever and ever” (K. and D., 
Com., on Gem). t 

n /TT-1. _ 7 ?_/ 1 _ ,\ _ i? -Li „ 
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earliest and most sacred of the Hebrew sanctua¬ 
ries. The ark of the covenant, which had been 
in,.ji 

ucjju U V VJ UULJllg UJV/ OUUJ UgaUUil. Ul X UUJOLlllt. 

was removed thence to Shiloh, where it was kept 
from the last days of Joshua to the time of Sam¬ 
uel (Josh. 18:1-10; Judg. 18:31; 1 Sam. 4:3). 
Here Joshua divided among the tribes the west 
Jordanic region, not already allotted (Josh. 18:10; 
19:51), in which distribution Shiloh fell to Ephraim 
(16:5). Shiloh was the scene of the seizure by the 
Benjamites of young women, whom they took for 


wives (Judg. 21:19-23). At Shiloh Eli judged 
Israel, and died of grief at hearing of the capture 
of the ark (1 Sam. 4:12-18). That there was no¬ 
permanent structure there is evident from 2 Sam. 
7:6: “I have not dwelt in any house since the 
time that I brought up the children of Israel out 
of Egypt, even to this day, but have walked in a. 
tent and in a tabernacle.” Aliijah the prophet 
had his abode at Shiloh at the time of Jeroboam I, 
and was visited there by the messengers of the 
king’s wife to learn the result of their child’s sick¬ 
ness (1 Kings 11:29; 12:15; 14:1, etc.). The peo¬ 
ple there after the exile appear to have been Cuth- 
ites (2 Kings 17:24, 30; comp. Jcr. 12:5), who had 
adopted some form of Jewish worship. 

The site of Shiloh is very minutely described: 
“ On the north side of Beth-el, on the east side of 
the highway that goeth up from Beth-el to She- 
ehem, and on the south of Lebonah ” (Judg. 21: 
19). It is now known by the Arabic name Seilun. 

SHILO'NI. This word, occurring only in Neh. 
11:5, A. V., should be rendered—as in other cases- 
—“the Shilonite.” 

SHI'LONITE (Heb. 'pV'd, ‘ft-d, 0 v 

shee-lo-nee'). 

1. The native or resident of Shiloh—a title- 
ascribed only to Ahijah (1 Kings 11:29; 12:15 ^ 
15:29; 2 Chron. 9:29; 10:15). 

2. The Shilonites are mentioned among the de¬ 
scendants of Judah dwelling in Jerusalem at a 
date difficult to fix (1 Chron. 9:5). They are doubt¬ 
less the members of the house of She!ah, who in 
the Pentateuch are more accurately designated 
Shelanites. 

SHIL'SHAH (Heb. MTObcS, shil-shaw ', triad) y 
son of Zophah, of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron, 7r 
37), B. C. before 960. 

SHIM'EA (Heb. NTO®, shim -aw' y rumor r 
fame). 

1. Son of David by Bath-shcba (1 Chron. 3:5),. 
called in 2 Sam. 5:14; 1 Chron. 14:4, Shammua 

2. A Merarite Levite, son of Uzza and father 
of Huggiuh (1 Chron. 6:30), B. 0. before 9&7. 

3. A Gershonite Levite, ancestor of Asaph tho 

/i nu..A, *i.on\ 

4. The brother of David (1 Chron. 20:7), else¬ 
where caiiea sn am mail, Shim in a, and Shim e ah. 

SHIM'EAH (Heb. W?pi25, shim-aw\ triad). 

1. Brother of David and father of Jonathan 
and Jonadab (2 Sam. 21:21); called also Sliammali 
(1 Sam. 16:9), Shimea (1 Chron. 20:7), and Shimma 
(2:13). 

2. A descendant of Jehiel, the father or founder 
of Gibeon (1 Chron. 8:32), B. C. perhaps 536. He- 
is called (9:38) Shimeam. 

SHIM'EAM (H#b. shim-yawm', their 

fame), the descendant of Jehiel (1 Chron. 9:38), 
called (8:32) Shimeah (q. v.). 

SHIM'EATH (Heb. shim-awth / i fem¬ 

inine of Shimeah), an Ammonitess, mother of Jo- 
zacbar or Zabad, one of the murderers of King 
Joash (2 Kings 12:21; 2 Chron. 24:26), B. C. be¬ 
fore 797. 
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SHIMEATHITES (Heb. shim-aw- 

thee*), one of the families of “ scribes ” resident at 
Jabez, in the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 2:66); de¬ 
scendants, apparently, of a Shimea not of the Ke- 
nites, possibly the brother of David (2 Sam. 21:21). 

SHIM'EI (Heb. skim-eerenowned). 

1. Son of Gerslion, the son of Levi (Num. 3:18 ; 
1 Chron. 6:17, 29; 23:7, 9, 10; Zech. 12:13 ; Skimi, 
Exod. 6:17). In 1 Chron. 6:29, according to the 
present text, he is called the son of Libni, and 
both are reckoned as sons of Merari; but there is 
reason to suppose that there is something omitted 
in this verse, as he is everywhere else represented 
to be Libni’s brother. Dr. Strong (Cychpmlia) 
conjectures that Shelomith should be read instead 
of Shimei in 1 Chron. 23:10. Keil (Com., in loc.) 
thinks the Shimei of vers. 7 and 10 to be another 
than the one in v. 9. 

2. The son of Gera, a Benjamite of the house 

of Saul, and resident, during David’s reign, of Ba- 
hurim, on the other side of the Mount of Olives 
(2 Sam. 16:5). (1) Gimefl David. When David, 

in his flight from Absalom, had come to Bahurim, 
Shimei ran out of the place cursing the king and 
pelting him and his servants with stones. Abishai 
wanted to put an end to this cursing, and requested 
permission to “ take off his head,” but was for¬ 
bidden by the king, who said, “It may be that the 
Lord will look on mine affliction, and that the 
Lord will requite me good for his cursing this day.” 
The royal party passed on, Shimei following them 
and casting stones and dirt as long as they were 
in sight (2 Sam. 16:5-13), B. C. about 967. 

(2) Spared. The next we learn of Shimei is his 
suing for pardon at the hands of the king. Just 
as David was crossing the Jordan in the ferryboat 
(2 Sam. 19:18), the first person to welcome him 
was Shimei, who may have seen him approaching 
from the heights above. He threw himself at 
David’s feet in abject penitence, and, notwith¬ 
standing the desire of Abishai that he should 
be put to death, his life was spared (19:16-23). 

(3) Executed. But the king’s suspicions were not 
set at rest by this submission, and on his death¬ 
bed he recalls the whole scene to the recollection 
of his son Sol onion. Solomon gave Shimei notice 
that from henceforth he must consider himself 
confined to the walls of Jerusalem on pain of death. 
He was to build u house in Jerusalem (l Kings 2:3(1, 
37). For three years the engagement was kept. 
At the end of that time, for the purpose of cap¬ 
turing two slaves who had escaped to Gath, lie 
went out on his ass and made his journey success¬ 
fully. On his return the king took him at his 
word, and he was slain by Benaiah (vers. 38-46), 
B. C. 954. 

3. An adherent of Solomon at the time of Adon- 
ijah’s usurpation (l Kings 1:8), B. C. 958. Unless 
he is the fcmne ns Shimei, the sou of Elah (4:18), 
Soloiuoii’s commissariat officer, or with Shfiueah, 
or Slmmmnh, David’s brother, it is impossible to 
identify him. 

4. Son of Elah, and Solomon’s commissariat of¬ 
ficer in Benjamin (1 Kings 4:18), B. C. 954. 

5. Son of Pedaiah and brother of Zerubbabel 
(1 Chron. 3:19), B. C. 536. 

6 . A Simeonite, son of Zacchur. Special men¬ 


tion is made of his numerous family (1 Chron. 4: 
26, 27), B. C. perhaps before 1210. 

7. A Reubenite, son of Gog and father of Micab 
(1 Chron. 5:4). 

8 . A Gershonite Levite, son of Jahath (1 Chron. 
6:42). 

9. Son of Jeduthun, and chief of the tenth divi¬ 
sion of the singers in David’s reign (1 Chron. 25: 
17), B. C. before 960. 

10. The Ramathite who was over David’s vine¬ 
yards (1 Chron. 27:27), B. C. before 960. 

11. A Levite of the sons of Heman, who took 
part in the purification of the temple under Heze- 
kiah (2 Chron. 29:14), B. C. 719. 

12. The Levite who, with his brother Cononiah r 
had charge of the offerings in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (2 Chron. 31:12, 13), B. C. 719. Perhaps the- 
same as the preceding. 

13. A Levite in the time of Ezra who had mar¬ 
ried a foreign wife (Ezra 10:23), B. C. 456. 

14. One of the family of Hashum who put away 
his foreign wife at Ezra’s command (Ezra 10: 
33). 

15. A son of Bani, who had also married a for¬ 
eign wife and put her away (Ezra 10:38). 

16. Son of Kish, a Benjamite and ancestor of 
Mordecai (Esth. 2:5), B. C. before 518. 

SHIMEON (Heb. shim-onehearing ), 

a layman of Israel, of the family of Harim, who 
had married a foreign wife, and divorced her in 
the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:31). 

SHIMEI (Heb. shim-ee '), a Benjamite,, 

apparently the same as Shema, the son of Elpaal 
(1 Chron. 8:21). 

SHIM'I (Exod. 6:17). See Shimei, 1. 

SHIM'ITE (Heb. waia', shim-ee') y a descend¬ 
ant (Num. 3:21; comp. Zech. 12:13) of Shimei (l) v 
the son of Gershon. 

SHIMEA (1 Chron. 2:13). See Shimeah, 1. 

SHI'MON (Heb. Tin''!?, shee-monedesert). 
The four sons of Shimon are enumerated in an 
obscure genealogy of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 
4:20), B. C. after 1170. 

SHIMEATH (Heb. rvypti, shim-rawth', 
guard), a Benjamite, the ninth named of the son& 
of Shimlii (1 Chron. 8:21). B. C. after 1170. 

SHIMEI (Heb. shhn-ree', watchful). 

1. Son of Shemaiah, and head of a Simeonite 
family (1 Chron. 4:37), B. C. probably after 
1170. 

2. The father of Jediael, one of David’s guard. 
(1 Chron. 11:45), B. C. before 982. 

3. The son of Elizaphan, and one of the Levitea 
who j tided in the purification of the temple under 
fiestakialt (2 Chron. 29:13), B. C. 719. 

SHIMEITH (Heb. rp^ptp, shim-reeth?, fem¬ 
inine of Shimri), a Moabitess, mother of Jehoza- 
bad, one of the assassins of King Joash (2 Chron. 
24:26; in 2 Kings 12:21, Shomer). 

SHIMEOM (1 Chron. 7:1). See Shimron. 

SHIMEON (Heb. shim-roneguard¬ 

ianship). 

1. The fourth son of Issachar, according to the 
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lists of Genesis (46:13) and Numbers (26:24), and 
the head of the family of the Shimronites, B. C. 
■about 2000. In 1 Chron. 7:1 later editions give 
“ Shimrom.” 

2. A town of Zebulun (Josh. 19:15), one of those 
■which joined the confederacy under Jabin against 
Joshua (11:1-5), the same more fully called Shim- 
iron-meron (12:20). 

SHIM'RONITE (Heb. shim-ro-nee 'J, 

a descendant (Num. 26:24) of Shimron, the son of 
Issachar. 

SHIM'RON-ME'RON (Heb. ‘pan*? 

fin-rone' ntcr*one\ guard of Imhing), :i town con¬ 
quered by Joshua (Josh. 12:20), and probably the 
same as elsewhere (11:1) called simply Shimron 

<q- v.). . . 

STTTM v flTTAT (Heb. ‘'1I?72Ta, shim-shah'ee, 
•sunny), the scribe or secretary of Kehum, who 
was a kind of satrap of the conquered province of 
Judea and of the colony of Samaria, supported by 
the Persian court (Ezra 4:8, 9, 17, 23). He was 
apparently an Aramean, for the letter which he 
wrote to Artaxerxea w»b in Syriac (4:7) p and the 
iorm of his name is in favor of this supposition. 

SHI'NAB (Heb. shin-awb', father has 

turned) , the king of Admah in the time of Abra¬ 
ham (Gen. 14:2). 

SHI'NAR (Heb. shin'-aur), the name of 

ji country (Gen. 10:10; 11:2, fT.). In the biblical 
story Slnnar is tbe name of the land in which 
were located the cities of Babylon, Ercoli, Aceud, 
«md Calneh. It was, therefore, a part of the land 
of Babylonia, and may be roughly spoken of as 
southern Babylonia, though some of these cities, 
perhaps, would more strictly be included in north¬ 
ern Babylonia. Very little light from the Baby¬ 
lonian inscriptions has come upon this word Shinar. 
It is probable that it is connected with the Baby¬ 
lonian Sumer, which occurs so constantly upon the 
Babylonian inscriptions. Its most common usage 
is in the political expression, “king of Sumer and 
Accad,” but the meaning of this phrase is still a 
subject of controversy among Assyriologists. We 
find some of the earliest kings of Babylonia bearing 
this title, and it continued irregularly in use down 

appears to have been a political rather than a 
geographical expression, and ics limits must have 
varied in different periods of history. The land 
to which it is applied in the Old Testament is al¬ 
together alluvial, and was celebrated in the ancient 
world not only b ythe Babylonians, but also by the 
Greeks and Romans as a land of prodigious fer- 

-+ilitTr Af nrlcivn fravplpra rl nn+- anpnt iri aiiph 

high terms of it, and part of its fertility, at least, 
must have been ascribed to the wonderful care 
with which it was tilled and to the elaborate sys¬ 
tems of irrigation by which it was watered, in its 
cities the earliest kingdoms known to us in the 
history of the human race were founded. See Ur ; 
Ellasar; Babylonia. —R. W. R. 

SHIP (Heb. riJSS, on -ee-yaw', conveyance ; 
SljHDDj sef-ee-naw', a sea-going vessel ceiled with a 
■deck; tsee, a ship; ir^oiov,ploy'-on, a sailer). 

1. Navigation. Evidence is not wanting 



Ancient Sliip (from a coin), 
anon and Asia Minor, 


that the Egyptians were an adventurous people, 
willing to leave their own towns in pursuit of 
fortune, and that even 
the sea did not inspire 
them with fear or re¬ 
ligious horror. “ Invet¬ 
erate prejudice alone 
could prevent us from 
admittingthatthe Egyp¬ 
tians of the Memphite 
period went to the ports 
of Asia and to the Hafti- 
nibCi by sea.” It is cer¬ 
tain that they used wood 
and metals from Leb- 
The Phoenicians were 
among, if not the earliest, cultivators of maritime 
affairs. 

Although the Jews cannot be called a seafaring 
people, yet their geographical position was such 
that they could not have been entirely ignorant of 
commerce and ships. Their close relation with 
Phoenicia, theirown seaboard on the Mediterranean, 
their great navigable lake of G e lines nr ctb, and, at 
no great distance from Jerusalem, the Red Sea, 
all leuded to bring them into acquaintance with 
navigation. There can be no doubt that the arts 
of shipbuilding and of navigation came to Greece 
and Italy from the East, and immediately from 
the Levant: whence we may justifiably infer that 
these arts, so far as they were cultivated in Pales¬ 
tine, were there in a higher state of perfection at 
an early period at least than in the more western 
parts of the world. 

We know very little about the early history of 
Palestinian shipping, though by some a prophecy 
of Israel’s connection with navigation is seen in 
Gen. 49:13, “Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of 
the sea; and he shall be for a haven of ships; 
and his border shali be unto Ziuuii." K. and I). 


(Com., in loc.) render the passage thus : “ Zebuhrn, 
to the border of the Eca will he dwell, und indeed 
toward the coast of ships, and his side toward 
Zldonand understand Zidon as standing tor 
Phoenicia (comp. Dent. 33:10; Josh. 19:10, sq,}. 
Such advantage of location could only have been 
partially improved, for we find Salomon looking 
to Hiram hh his carrier by sea, who brought tim¬ 
ber of Lebanon in floats to Joppa. Later, after 
Via-»7inrr nrmnnpvfifl TiUntli and Ey.inn-O’phpr on t.hfi 


farther arm of the Red Sea, Solomon converted 
them into naval stations, but he was still indebted to 
Hiram for “ sliipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea” (1 Kings 9:26; 10:22). 

The effort to form and sustain a navy in con¬ 
nection with the East was not permanently suc¬ 
cess hi I; it soon began to decline, and the cl! oris 
of Jelioshuphat to revive the enterprise failed 
(1 Kings 22:49, DO). Joppa wns a Jewish seaport 

Ir. +1..T, I mtn rtf flirt HI a n* l H lurt Ail i* I M«/t rmrl 
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Herod the Great availed himself of its natural 
features to make a more capacious port at C^sarea 
(Josephus, lFrt?vs, Hi, 9, 3), 

2. Ancient Ships. (I) Egyptian. The ships 
which the Egyptians launched upon the sen “ were 
built upon the model of the Nile bouts- and only 
differed from the latter in details, which would 
now pass unnoticed. The hull, which was built on 
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a curved keel, was narrow, lied a sharp stem and 
stern, was decked from end to end, low forward 
and much raised aft, and had a long cabin; the 
steering apparatus consisted of one or two large 
stout oars, each supported on a forked post and 
managed by u steersman* It had one must, some¬ 
times composed of a single true, sometimes formed 
of a group of smaller masts planted at n slight 
distance from each other, but united «t the top by 
strong ligatures and strengthened at intervals by 
crosspieces which made it look like a ladder.; its 
single sail was bent sometimes to one yard, some¬ 
times to two; while its complement consisted of 
some fifty men, oarsmen, sailors, pilots, and pas¬ 
sengers. Such were the vessels for cruising or 
pleasure. The mer¬ 
chant ships resembled 
-them, but they were of 
heavier build, of greater 
tonnage, and had a 
higher freeboard. They 
had no hold; the mer¬ 
chandise had to remain 
piled up on deck, leav¬ 
ing only just enough 
room for the working 
of the vessel. They 
nevertheless succeeded 
in making lengthy voy¬ 
ages, and in transport¬ 
ing troops into the 
enemy’s territory from 
the mouth of the Nile 
to the southern coast 
of Syria ” (Maspero, 

Dawn of Civ., 392). 

(2) Greek and Ro¬ 
man. “The difference 
between thelongnarrow 
shipof warandtheshort, 
broad merchant vessel, was much more pronounced 
in antiquity than in modern times, and existed as 
early as the time of Homer (Odys., v, 250; ix, 323). 
The former type, however, was not yet devoted to 
fighting by sea, but to the transport of troops, 
who also served as rowers. The merchant ships 
were generally worked as sailing vessels, and were 
only propelled by oars in case of need, so that 
they required a very small crew. On the other 
hand the ships of war depended for propulsion 
on a strong crew of rowers, who sat in a line on 
both sides of the vessel. A vessel with one bank 
of oars ( moneres) was specially described according 
to the number of the rowers; e. g,, a pentecontoros 
was a vessel with fifty rowers. Afterward diereis 
(Lat. biremis), with two, and triereis (Lat. triremes), 
with three banks of oars on either side, came into 
vise ” (Seyffert, Diet. Class. Ant ., s. v.). Later 
vessels tv ere built with four, five, six, fifteen, six¬ 
teen, and as high as thirty and forty banks of 
cars. The rowers sat close together, with their 
faces toward the stern of the vessel. The number 
of rowers in an ancient trireme , i. e., with three 
banks of oars, was one hundred and seventy, that 
cf a Roman quinqnereme , five-banked, in the Punic 
wars, was three hundred; and it is recorded that 
-an eight-banked vessel of Lysimachus carried a 
crew of sixteen hundred. The oars were very 


long, and the time was kept by means of the 
music of a flute or the stroke of a hammer in the 
hands of a boatswain. 

The mast of a ship of war was low and carried 
a square sail attached to a yard which was lowered 
during an engagement; the bow and stern, which 
were built alike, were covered with half-decks, 
while the middle of the vessel was generally left 
open. Merchant vessels had three masts, and 
were full-decked. As to the size of ancient ves¬ 
sels, we may judge of them by the number of 
passengers they carried. The ship in which Paul 
was wrecked had two hundred and seventy-six 
persons on board (Acts 27:37), besides a cargo of 
wheat (vers. 10, 38); and all these passengers 


seem to have been taken on to Puteoli in another 
ship (28:11), which had her own cargo and crew; 
and we have no evidence of any difficulty, although 
such an emergency was unexpected. The ship in 
which Josephus was wrecked {TJj\ 3), in the same 
part of the Levant, had six hundred souls on 
board; and a grain slop described by Lucian ns 
driven into Piraeus by stress of weather would 
appear to have measured eleven or twelve hundred 
tons. 

3. Bible Reference. The following allusions 
to seafaring are found in the Old Testament: The 
prophecy concerning Xebuhm (Hen. 49:18); in 
Balaam’s prophecy (Nttm. 24:24); in one of the 
warnings of Moses (Dent. 28:68); in Deborah's 
song (Judgt 5:17); the illustrations and descrip¬ 
tions in Job (9:26), the Psalms (48:7; 104:26; 
107:23), Proverbs {23:34; 30:19 ; 31:14} ; We hnvc 
already referred to Solomon’s ships (1 Kings 9:26 ; 
2 Cbron. 8:18; 9:21), mid the disastrous expedi¬ 
tion of Jehoshaphat’s ships from the same port 
of Ezion-gcber(L Kings 22:48, 49 ; 2 Chrou. 20:36, 
37). Tyre is depicted allegorically as a splendid 
ship (Ezek +1 eh* 27), wlnlo Isaiah speaks of the 
“ships of TnrshisU’ ! (2:13; 23:1, 14). In the nar¬ 
rative of Jonah (1:3-16) several nautical terms arc 
introduced; mid Daniel (11:40) speaks of ships of 
war. 
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Frequent mention is made in the New Testa¬ 
ment of vessels on the Sea ot' Galilee. There Jesus 
addressed the multitude from on board a vessel 
(Matt., Gr. wldiov, ploy'-on), i. c., a small fishing 
vessel; and frequent mention is made of his sail¬ 
ing up and down the lake (Matt. 8:23 ; 9:1 ; 14:13; 
John 6:17). Some of his earliest followers were 
owners of barks which sailed on this inland sea 
(Matt. 4;21 ; Luke 5:3 ; John 21:3). Josephus culls 
these vessels ahftfyy {skaf'-ay), a skiff (comp. Acts 
27:16, 30, 32); probably like our modem fishing 
smack, generally propelled by oars, but also em¬ 
ploying sails. 

4. Construction and Equipment. (1) The 
hull of ancient vessels presents no special pecu¬ 
liarities ; the bow and stern were similar in shape ; 
merchant ships had no hold, the cargo being 
stowed away upon the deck, the sides of which 
were protected by an open rail, the stempost and 
the stern post rising in a curve, most frequently 
terminating in an ornament representing a water- 
fowl bent backward. On the stern projections we 
sometimes see an awning represented, and on the 
bow the anchors were stowed. Capstans were 
evidently used to raise anchors. The personifica¬ 
tion of ships led to the painting of an eye on each 
side of the bow, a custom still prevalent in the 
Mediterranean. Indeed our own sailors speak ot 
the “eyes” of a ship, and it is said in Acts 27:15 
that the ship “ could not bear up into the wind,” 
literally “look the wind in face.” A badge, sign, 
or emblem was also placed at the prow (28:11). 

(2) Masts, rigging, etc. These, in distinction 
from the hull or vessel itself, were called ukev// 
(skyoo-ay'), year (Acts 27:19, “tackling,” A. V.). 
Its principal feature was a large mast with one 
large, square sail fastened to a yard of great 
length. Other masts were sometimes used, ar¬ 
ranged as the mainmast. The sail that was hoisted 
when the ship of Paul was run aground was a 
“foresail,” or a small sail substituted for the larger, 
sail in stormy weather (Gr. apTeywv, ar-temf-ohn, 
A. V. " mainsail “). The mast is mentioned (Isa. 
33:23), and from Ezekiel (27:5) we learn that Leb¬ 
anon cedar was sometimes used to make them of; 
“the oak of Bash an” for the oars (v. 6) and cy¬ 
press of Senir (Antilibanus) for the sheathing of 
me nun. Hopes ana sans were maae or byssus 
linen, the latter beim: woven in party colors. 

(3) Anchors. “Although ships rigged and con¬ 
structed like those of the ancients might, under 
favorable circumstances, be able to work to wind¬ 
ward, it must have been * slowly and with difficulty; 1 
and in the event of a ship being caught in a gale, 
on a lee shore, the only mode of escape was to 
anchor. No be iter proof couiu be given of ihe 
superiority in this branch of seamanship than the 
successful manlier in which Paul’s ship was brought 
to anchor in the face of a lee shore in n gale of 
wind, and finally run ashore, when it could be 
done in safety to the lives of all on board ” {Imp. 
Diet., s. v.). The anchors were much like those 
of modern make, except that in place of the palms, 
or iron plates attached to the extremities of the 
arms, the arms themselves were beaten flat, as in 
the Dutch anchors. 

(4) Under girders (Gr. V7r o^uyara, hoop-od-zo'- 
mat-ah, Acts 27:17). The imperfection of the 


build, and the tendency to strain the seams, led to* 
taking on board “helps” (Gr. j3ogOeta, bo-ay thi'-ah) f 
cables or chains, which in case of necessity could 
be passed around the hull, at right angles to its 
length, and mnde tight—a process called in the 
English navy frapping. 

(5) Steering. Ancient ships were steered by 
means of two paddle rudders, one on each quarter, 
acting in a rowlock 
or through a port¬ 
hole, as the vessel 
was large or small. 
The same thing is 
true not only of the 
Mediterranean, but 
of the early ships of 
the Northmen. There 
is nothing out of har¬ 
mony with this early 
Paddle Rudder. system of steering 

in James 3:4, where 
Gr. 7rij6a?uov {pay-daV-ee-on\ helm, occurs in the 
singular; for “the governor” or steersman 
(Gr. evOvvuv, yoo-ihoo*-none) would only use one 
paddle rudder at a time. 

5. Officers and Crew. Luke mentions (Acts 
27:11; comp. Jonah 1:6 ; Rev. 18:17) two principal 
officers of the ship : the master (Gr. Kvj3epvyr?/g y 
hoo-ber-nay'-tacc, literally pilot), undoubtedly equiv¬ 
alent to our captain; the owner (Gr. vavKXqpog, 
now'-klay-ros ), a shipowner or master of a trading 
vessel, who took passengers and freight for hire. 
The “governor” (James 3:4, Gr. evdvvwv, yoo- 
thoo-none ) is merely the man at the helm. The 
“shipmen” (Gr. 6 vavrai, hoy now'-iahee ) were 
common sailors. 

Figurative. Ail industrious housewife is 
likened to a merchant ship, bringing “ her food 
iiuiii tiifiL ” (Pio v. 31,14). “Ship-*feel? n is sym¬ 

bolical of one departing from the faith (1 Tim. 1: 
19) - 

SHI'PHI (Ileb. shif-ee ' abundant), a 

Simeonite, father of Ziza, a prince of the tribe in 
the time of Hezekiah (1 Chron. 4:37), B. C. before 
719. 

SHIPH'MITE (Ileb. “'KSaSJ, shif-mee'), an 
epithet or /jauui, officer over naviu s stores or 
wine (1 Chron. 27:27); probably as a native of 
Shepham (q. v.). 

SHIPH y RAH (Heb. skif-raw', bright- 

?t€SSL lilt: lituiif ui uut; ui me u jijiuayi vea ui lii<^ 

Hebrews who disobeyed the command of Pharaoh 
to kill the male children (Exod. 1:15-21). 

SHIPH'TAN (TTeK ■toElD s7iif. inwn f ittrli- 
cial ), father of Kemuel, a prince of the tribe of 
Ephraim, and one of the commissioners to divide 
Canaan (Num. 34:24), B. C. 1169. 
SHIPMASTER. Sec Ship, 5. 

SHIPMEN. See Glossary. 

SHIPPING. See Glossary. 

SHPSHA (Heb. shee-shaw', whiteness) y 

father of Elihoreph and Ahiah, tlie royal secreta¬ 
ries in the reign of Solomon (1 Kings 4:3), B. C. 
before 960. He is apparently the same as Shav- 
sha, who held the same position under David. 
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SHISHAK (Heb. shee-shak'y once 

■pwTlI^ shoo-shak '), king of Egypt, the Sheshenk I 
«if the monuments, first sovereign of the Bubastite 
twenty-second dynasty. 

1. The Origin of the royal line of which 
iSheshenk I was the head is extremely obscure. 
Lepsius gives a genealogy of Sheshenk I from the 
tablet of Harp-sen from the Serapeum, which, if 
correct, decides the question. In this Sheshenk I 
is the son of a chief Namuret, whose ancestors, 
excepting his mother, who is called “royalmother,” 
are all untitled persons, and all but the princess 
bear foreign, apparently Shemitic, names. Sayce 
{High. Crit.y p. 361) says: “The dynasty of Shi- 
;shak was of Lybian origin, and the rise of its 
founder was due to the power which the Lybian 
mercenaries had gained in the state ... It lasted 
one hundred and twenty years.” 

2. Reign. Sheshenk I, on his accession, must 
have found the state weakened by internal strife 
and deprived of much of its foreign influence. 
.Sheshenk took as the title of his standard, “He 
who attains royalty by uniting the two regions 
[of Egypt].” He himself probably married the 
heiress of the Raineses family, while his son and 
.-successor, Usarken, appears to have taken to wife 
the daughter, and perhaps heiress, of the Tanite 
twenty-first dynasty. Probably it was not until 
late in his reign that he was able to carry on the 
foreign wars of the earlier king who captured 
Oezer. It is observable that we trace a change of 
dynasty in the policy that induced Sheshenk, at 
the beginning of bis reign, to receive the fugitive 
Jeroboam (1 Kings 11:40). 

3. Invades Judah. The king of Egypt does 
not seem to have commenced hostilities during the 
powerful reign of Solomon. It was not until the 
division of the tribes that, probably ntthe instiga¬ 
tion of Jeroboam—to whom he had given shelter 
and his sister-in-law in marriage—he attacked Re- 
hoboam. “In the fifth year of king Rehoboam 
:Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusa¬ 
lem, because they had transgressed against the 
Lord, with twelve hundred chariots and threescore 
thousand horsemen: and the people [were] with¬ 
out number that came with him out of Egypt; the 
Lubim, the Sukkiim, and the Cushim. And he 
took the fenced cities which [pertained] to Judah, 
and came to Jerusalem" (2 Chron. 12:2-4). Shishak 
■did not pillage Jerusalem, but exacted all the 
treasures of his city from Rehoboam, and appar¬ 
ently made him tributary (vers. 5—12, especially 
8). The narrative in Kings mentions only the in¬ 
vasion and the exaction (1 Kings 14:25, 26). 
Shishak has left a record of this expedition sculp¬ 
tured on the wall of the great temple of El-Kar- 
nak. It is a list of the countries, cities, and tribes 
^conquered or ruled by him, or tributary to him. 
One of them is Y urahma, the Je rah in eel of 1 Chron. 
2:25 ; the greater number of names belongs to the 
kingdom of Judah, more especially to the desert 
region of the extreme south. In this list Cliam- 
pollion recognized a name which he translated in¬ 
correctly “the kingdom of Judah,” and was thus 
led to trace the names of certain cities of Pales¬ 
tine. The Pharaohs of the empire passed through 
northern Palestine to push their conquests to the 
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Euphrates and Mesopotamia. Shishak, probably 
unable to attack the Assyrians, attempted the sub¬ 
jugation of Palestine and the tracts of Arabia 
which border Egypt, knowing Lhat the Arabs would 
interpose an effectual resistance to any invader of 
Egypt. He seems to have succeeded in consoli¬ 
dating his power in Arabia. See Egypt; Sayce 
{High. Grit .); Smith {Bib. Diet.). 

SHIT'RAI (Heb. shit-rah'ee, decisive ), 

the Sharonite who had charge of David’s herds 
that fed in Sharon (1 Chron. 27:29), B. C. before 
960. 

SHITTAH TREE (Isa. 41:19). See Vege¬ 
table Kingdom, 

SHIT'TIM (Heb. shit-teem /, acacia). 

1. Israel’s last camping place east of Jordan 
before entering Palestine (Num. 25:1; Josh. 3:1 ; 
Mic. 6:5); ail abbreviation of Abel-shittim (Num. 
33:49). It was the place from which Joshua sent 
forth spies into Canaan (Josh. 2:1). See Abel- 
shittim. 

2. The barren valley of the Jordan above the 
Dead Sea, and was chosen by the prophet Joel 
(3:18) to denote a very dry valley, as the acacia 
grows in a dry soil. It was probably west of the 
Jordan. In the prophecy the spring which waters 
this valley, and proceeds from the house of 
Jehovah, is, of course, not an earthly stream, but 
represents spiritual water of life (comp. Zech. 14:8; 
John 4:10; Rev. 7:17). 

SHITTIM WOOD. See Vegetable King¬ 
dom. 

SHrZA (Heb. Npip, shee-zaw', splendor), the 
father of Adina, one of David’s Reubenite war¬ 
riors (1 Chron. 11:42), B. C. before 1000. 

SHO'A (Heb. sho'-ah, rich,), thought by 

the older theologians, with “ the Babylonians, and 
all the Chaldeans,” “and Koa, and all the As¬ 
syrians” (Ezek. 23:23), to be the names of the 
different tribes in the Chaldean empire. Keil 
(Com., in loc.) renders it “lords,” in referring to the 
use of the word in Job 34:19 (A. V. “rich”) aud 
Isa. 32:5 (A. V. “bountiful”), where it signifies 
rich, liberal. In Prov. 17:7 it is rendered in 
the A. V. “prince,” and “noble” in 8:16. “But 
a consideration of the latter part of the verse 
(Ezek. 23:23), where the captains and rulers of the 
Assyrians are distinctly mentioned, and the fond¬ 
ness which Ezekiel shows for playing upon the 
sound of proper names (see 27:10; 30:5), leads to 
the conclusion that in this case Pekod, Shoa, and 
Koa are proper names also; but nothing further 
can be said” (Smith, Bib. Diet .). 

SHO'BAB (Ileb. sho-bawb'y rebellious). 

1. Second named of the sons born to David in 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:14 ; 1 Chron. 3:5 ; 14:4), B. C. 
about 1043. 

2. Apparently the son of Caleb, the son of 
Hezron, by his wife Azubah (1 Chron. 2:18), B. C. 
about 1190. 

SHO'BACH (Heb. sho-bawh'y expan - 

sion), the general of Iladarezer, king of the Syr¬ 
ians of Zobn, who was defeated by David in per¬ 
son at Ilelam. Sliobach was wounded, and died 






SHOBAI 


SHOULDER 


on the field (2 Sam. 10:15-18). In 1 Chron. 19:16, 
18, he is called Shophach , B. 0. 1036. 

SHO'BAI (Heb. sho-bah'ee , taking cap¬ 

tive). The children of Shobai were a family of 
the doorkeepers of the temple who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:42; Neh. 7:46), B. C. before 
636. 

SHO'BALflleb.'b^, sliO‘bawl\ overflowing). 

X, The second son of Seir the IIoHte(Gmu 36:20 ; 
1 Chron* l:38) t mid one of the u dukes,” or phy- 
lavclis, of the Ilorites (Gen, 36:29), II. C. about 
1840. 

2. One of the three sons of Hur, the son of 
Caleb (1 Chron. 2:50). He became the founder 
(“father”) of Kirjath-jearim, B. C. about 1190. 
The passage should probably be rendered, “ These 
are the stma (L e., descend ants) of Caleb, through 
his son Hur,” etc. S?ce Kell in loe.). In 

I Chron. 4:1 1 2, Shobai appears with Hur among 
the sous of Judah. lie is possibly the same as 
the preceding. 

SHO'BEK (Heb. sho-bahe ' forsaking ), 

one of the heads of the people who sealed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 10:24), B. C. 445. 

SH0 / BI (Heb. sho-bee ' captor), son of 

Naliash, of Rabbah, of the children of Ammon. 
He was one of the first to meet David at Mahanaim, 
on his flight from Absalom, and supply him with 
bedding, cooking utensils, and food (2 Sam. 17:27), 
B. C. about 970. 

SHO'CHO (2 Chron. 28:18), SHO'CHOH 
(1 Sam. 17:1). See Sochoh. 

SHOCK OF CORN (Heb. gaw-deesh', a 
heap; hence “a tomb,” Job 21:32), a “stack” 
(Exod. 22:6) of grain reaped (Judg. 15:5; Job 
6:20). 

SHO'CO (2 Chron. 11:7). See Sochoh. 

SHOE. See Dress, pp. 282, 283. 

Figurative. To take off one’s shoes or san¬ 
dals was a token of reverence or respect (Exod, 
3:6; Josh. 6:15). In Ruth 4:7 (comp. Dent* 25:9, 
10) it is recorded, “ Now this was the manner in 
former time in Israel redeeming and concerning 
chansrinff. for to confirm uU tinners: a man plucked 
off Ids shoe, and gave it to his neighbor,” From 
the expression a formerly," and frem the descrip¬ 
tion of the custom, we infer that it had largely 
gone out of use when the book was written. The 
custom itself, which existed among the Indians 
and ancient Germans, arose from the fact that 
fixed property was taken possession of by tread¬ 
ing upon the soil; and hence taking off the shoe 
and handing it to another was a symbol of the 
transfer of possession or right of ownership. From 
this thought we have Hie expression, “ Over Edom 
trill I cast but my shoe” yTsu. 60:S; H>S:9), i. c M 
claim it as my own. The declaration {Matt. 3:11), 

II whose shoes I am not worthy to hear,” is ex¬ 
plained by Egyptian paintings representing a serv¬ 
ant bearing on his arm the shoes of his master, 
a mark of servile condition, Shoes were removed 
in mourning and replaced on occasion of joy (Cant. 
7:1), Shoes with blood on them is figurative of 
being engaged in war (1 Kings 2:5). See Bakual. 


SHOE LATCHET. See Latchet, Shoe ; 
Glossary. 

SHO'HAM (Heb. sho'-hajn, to blanch),. 

a Mevarite Levite, son of Jaaziah, employed about 
the ark by David (1 Chron. 24:27), B. C. about 983. 

SHO'MER (Heb. sho-marekeeper). 

1. Second named of the three sons of Heber, an 
Asherite (1 Chron. 7:32), called in v. 34 Shamer 
(q. v.). 

2, The father of Jehozabad, who slew King 
Joash (2 Kings 12:21). In the parallel passage in 
2 Chron. 24:26, the name is converted inio the- 
feminine form Shimrith, who is further described 
as a Mouldtess. This variation may have origi¬ 
nated in the dubious gender of the preceding name 
Slmncnth, which is also made feminine by the 
chronicler. Others suppose that in Rings the 
father is named, and in Chronicles the mother. 

SHO / PHACH(Heb. ^ 7 ^, sho-fawk', poured), 
the general of Hadarezer (1 Chron. 19:16, 18),. 
called in 2 Sam. 10:16, Shobach (q. v.). 

SHO'PHAN (Heb. 1?^, sho-favm', hidden or 
hollow ), given in A. V. as a town of Gad (Num. 
32:35), but it is thought that the word is simply a 
suffix to the preceding word Atroth (R. V. “ At- 
roth-shophan ”). 

SHORE, X, Khofc (Heb. EpH, chafed by 
waves, Gefleniiis, or indoml> Fuerst; comp. Eug, 
cqvc\ a roadstead (Judg. 5:17; Jer. 47:7 ; “ coast " 
in Josh. 9:1; Ezek. 25:10; “haven” in Gen. 49:13; 
“seaside” in Deut. 1:7). 

2. Kaw-Ueh* (Heb. fi^]?), extremity of the land 
(Josh. 15:2; elsewhere “brim” or “brink”). 

3. JSaw-faw ' (Heb. •"I-plp, lip), used in our sense 
of seashore (Gen, 22:17; Exod. 14:30, etc.). 

4. A hee-phce'al-os' (Gr» (dyeo/loc). the beach . on 
which the waves dash (Matt. 13:2, 48; John 21:4 ; 
Acts 21:6 ; 27:39, 40). 

5. Jihi'dvs (Gr. xeihoty the iip) t usually rendered 

the w lip ” 15:8; Mark 7:6; Rom. 8:13, etc.), 

once “shore ” (Heb, 11:12), as the place upon or 
from which the waves pour. 

SHOSHAN'NIM, SHOSHAN'NIM- 
E'DUTH, musical terms (q. v.). 

tiHU ULtD&kk is generally the rendering el 
Heb. -^ 1 ^, the ?zczk, as the place ts re¬ 

ceive a burden (Gen. 21:14; 24:15, 45, etc.). 
Twice (Num. 6:19; Deut. 18:3) it represents Heb. 

zer-o'-ah , the arm, the foreshoulder offered 
in sacrifice. Shoke (Heb. pSlI3) is used especially 
of the right, or “ heave ” shoulder (Exod. 29:22 y 
27; Lev. 7:32—34, eie.). Kaw-ihafe * (Heb. 

clothed) is the shoulder properly so called, as 
the spot from which garments are suspended 
(Exou. 28:12; 39:7), especially of the ii shoulder 
pieces” of the high priest (q. v.). In Isa. 11:14 
it is the peculiar name of Philistia’s coast land 
(Josh. 15:11), used figuratively of the shoulder of 
the nation. O'-mos (Gr. copog , Matt. 23:4; Luke 
15:5) has a similar meaning with shek-em\ above. 

Figurative. To withdraw one's shoulder (Neh. 
9:29), i. e., to refuse an appointed burden, is fig¬ 
urative of disobedience, rebellion; while to “ re- 





SHOULDER BLADE 


SHULAMITE 


move one’s shoulder from his burden” (Psa. 81:6) 
is to deliver him from bondage. Job, in assur¬ 
ance of innocence, exclaims, “ Oh . . . that mine 
adversary had written a book,” i. e., an indictment 
made out in legal form, and adds, “ Surely I would 
take [carry] it upon my shoulder” (Job 31:36, 36). 
The meaning doubtless is that he would wear it 
upon his shoulder as a mark of his dignity. “ The 
staff of the shoulder ” (Isa. 9:4) is the staff which 
strikes the shoulder; or the wood, like a yoke, 
on the neck of slaves, the badge of servitude. 
“The government shall be on his shoulder” (9:6), 



Keys Borne Upon the Shoulder. 
A Token of Authority. 


like the expression, “ And the key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder” (22:22) refers to 
the custom of wearing the ensign of office upon 
the shoulder , in token of sustaining the govern¬ 
ment. The same idea is expressed by the epaulets 
worn in the army and navy. To “ lay burdens on 
men’s shoulders,” etc. (Matt. 23:4) is to selfishly 
burden men with obligations which the scribes and 
Pharisees would not concern themselves with. 

SHOULDER BLADE (Heb. rTOSti, shik- 
maw'y only in Job 31:22), where it means the 
socket or bone to which the arm is attached. 

SHOULDER PIECE (Heb. rps, kaw-thafe'y 
clothed ), the side pieces on the upper part of the 
high priest’s ephod, which came over the shoul¬ 
der, where the front and back flaps were fastened 
(Exod. 28:7, 25 ; 39:4; simply “shoulders,” 28:12; 
39:7; or “ sides,” 28:27; 39:20). See Priest, High. 

SHOVEL, the implement used for removing 
ashes from the altar (Exod. 27:3, etc.). See 
Tabernacle. It is also the rendering of Heb. 
nrHj rakh'ath (Isa. 30:24), a winnowing fork. 

SHOWBREAD. See Tabernacle. 

SHOWER. See Rain. 

SHRED, SHREWD. See Glossary. 

SHRINE (Gr. vao^y nah-os', a temple , Acts 
19:24), a miniature representation of the splendid 
temple of Diana, with a statue of the goddess. 


SHROUD (Heb. Uhh, kho'-resh , thicket ), the* 
rendering in the A. V. of Ezek. 31:3, but “ forest ” 
(2 Chron. 27:4); “bough” (Isa. 17:9); probably a 
shadowing thicket. See Glossary. 

SHRUB (Heb. see'-akli , Gen. 21:16), a. 

bushy as rendered in Job 30:4, 7; “ plant” in Gen. 
2:5. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

SHU'A. 1. (Heb. shoo'-ah, a cry for 

help, 1 Chron. 2:3), a Canaanite of Adullam, whose 
daughter was the wife of Judah and the mother of' 
his first three children (Gen. 38:2, 12); in both 
passages the A. V. has incorrectly “Shuah.” 

2. (Heb. &WU3, sAo(/-aw),thedaughterof Heber^ 
the grandson of Asher (1 Chron. 7:32). 

SHU'AH. 1. (Heb. WO, shoo'-akhy pit)y the 
last named of the six sons of Abraham by Ketu- 
rah (Gen. 25:2; 1 Chron. 1:32). 

2. The father of Judah’s Canaanitish wife 
(1 Chron. 2:3). See Shua, 1. 

3. (Heb. nrniUj shoo-khaw' y a pit ), a brother 
(some manuscripts have son) of Chelub, among; 
the descendants of Judah (1 Chron. 4:11). 

SHU'AL (Heb. bl’TO, shoo-awl', jackal). 

1. The third named of the eleven sons of 
Zophah (1 Chron. 7:36). 

2. The “ land of Shual ” (1 Sam. 13:17) is named 
as invaded by one of the marauding companies of 
Philistines; probably five or six miles N. E. from; 
Beth-el in Benjamin. It has not been identi¬ 
fied. 

SHU'BAEL (Heb. shoo-baw-ale')y two 

Levites (1 Chron. 24:20; 25:20); called elsewhere* 
Shebuel (q. v.). 

SHU'HAM (Heb. shoo-khawm'y humil¬ 

ity) y the son of Dan (Num. 26:42); elsewhere 
(Gen. 46:23), called Hushim (q. v.). 

SHU'HAMITE (Heb. ■'Mnnirf, shoo-khaw- 
mee'). The descendants of Shuham numbered 
four thousand four hundred and sixty when Israel 
entered Canaan (Num. 26:42, 43). 

SHU'HITE (Heb. ‘ i mU3, shoo-kh.ee/), a term, 
only used as an epithet of Bildad in Job 2:11;, 
18:1; 25:1; 42:9. It is quite probably a patro¬ 
nymic from Shuah, son of Abraham and Keturah. 
(Gen. 25:2; 1 Chron. 1:32). Of course the Shuah. 
(ftT^) of Gen. 38:2, 12, and of 1 Chron. 

4:11, as also the Shua (?*1123) of 1 Chron. 2:3* 
(parallel to Gen. 38:2, 12) and (frOTllj) of 1 Chron. 
7:32, are different persons from the one under con¬ 
sideration. The twelfth edition of Gesenius com¬ 
pares the cuneiform Suhu or Shuhu, on both sides, 
of the Euphrates southerly from Carehemish, not 
far from the modern Beredjik , near Aintab. 
Smith {Bib. Diet.) locates the Shuhites near Bit, 
on the Euphrates, nearly west of Bagdad. In 
either case the Shuhites would be in the extreme: 
north, toward the Euphrates. Either identifica¬ 
tion would favor a northeast or Aramaic location 
for the land of Uz rather than a southern, i. e., an 
Edomite or Arabian one.— W. H. 

SHU'LAMITE (Heb. rnrabUB, shoo-lam. 
meeth'y peaceful ), the title applied (Cant. 6:13) to 
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SHUMATHITE 


SHUSHAN 


the bride, “Return, return, 0 Simian file ! ” It 
appears to be the feminine of Solomon. 

SHU'MATHITE (Heb. ">117212?, shoo-maw- 
thee\ one of the four families which sprang from 
Kirjath-jearim (1 Chron. 2:53). Perhaps the best 
rendering of vers. 52, 53, is, “ Shobal . . . had 
sons ; Ilaroeh, Ilazi-Hammenuhoth, and the fam¬ 
ilies of Kirjath-jearim, namely,” etc. 

SHU'NAMMITE (Ileb/n^jrd, shoo-nam- 
meeth '), a native of Shunem (q. v.), as is evident 
from 2 Kings 4:8, 12, where it is applied to the 
hostess of Elisha. It was also applied to the beau¬ 
tiful Abishag, the nurse of David in his old age 
<1 Kings 1:3; 2:1*7, 21, 22). 

SHU'NEM (Heb. t33Td shoo-name', two resting 
places ), a place belonging to Issachar. Here the 
Philistines encamped before Saul’s last battle 
{Josh. 19:18; 1 Sam. 28:4). It was the home of 
Abishag (1 Kings 1:3), also the residence of the 
woman whose son Elisha restored to life (2 Kings 
4:8-37). Identified with Solam at the southwest 
foot of Little Hermon, three miles N. of Jezreel, 
and in the midst of a rich country. 

SHU'NI (Heb. -Wd, shoo-nee'y quiet), son of 
Gad, and founder of the family of the Shunites 
{Gen. 46:16; Xum. 26:15), B. C. after 2000. 

SHU'NITE (Heb. ‘'JTi!!?, shoo-nee'), the patro¬ 
nymic given to a descendant of Skuni (q. v.), the 
son of Gad (Nunn 26:15). 

SHU 'PHAM (Heb. DS'lE'O, shef-oo-faivm ', 
serpentlilce), given in Hum. 26:39 as a “son” of 
Benjamin and head of the family of Shuphamites. 
He is doubtless the same person elsewhere (1 Chron. 
8:5) called Shephuphan (q. v.). He was, if the 
same person, a son of Bela, the son of Benjamin, 
and was reckoned among Benjamin's sons because, 
like them, he founded an independent family (K. 
and D,, Com., in loe.). 

SHU'PHAMITE (Heb. shoo-faw- 

mee the designation of a descendant of “ Shu- 
pham” (Num. 26:39), or Shephuphan (1 Chron. 
8: ft). 

SHUP'PIM (Heb. SS1ID, or shoop-peem ', 

serpents). 

1. In the genealogy of Beniamin “ Slmpnim 
and Huppim, the children of Ir,” are reckoned 
(1 Chron. 7:12 ; comp. 5:15). Ir is the same as Iri, 
the son of Bela, the son of Benjamin, so that 
Shoppim was the great-grandson of Benjamin. 
To avoid the difficulty of supposing that Benjamin 
had a great-grandson at the time he went down 
iiuo Egypt, Lord Kervey conjectures that Sinip- 
pim or Shephuphan was a son of Benjamin, whose 
family was reckoned with that of Ir or Iri. This 
is i-qrflpcpggfivy ns the d:i£,e IS that of Jncnh’s death 

2. A Lcvitc who, together with Ilosah, had 
charge of the temple gate Shallecheth (1 Chron. 
26:16), B. C. about 960. Kcil (Com., in loc.) 
thinks that the word has come into the text by a 
repetition of the two last syllables of the preced¬ 
ing word. 

SHUR (Heb. hVA shoor, a wall) is referred to 
as “before Egypt, as thou gocst toward Assyria” 
(Gen. 25:18); and as “even unto the land of 


Egypt” (1 Sam. 27:8); and as “over against 
Egypt” (15:7). From its meaning “a wall,” 
as well as from various references to it in 
the text, it would seem that Shur was a barrier 
of some kind across the great northeastern high¬ 
ways out of Egypt, near the eastern boundary 
line of Egypt. 

“A favorite identification of Shur has been in 
a range of mountains a little to the eastward 
from the Gulf of Suez, having the appearance 
of a wall and bearing the name Jebel er-Rahah, 
being in fact the northwestern end, or exten¬ 
sion, of Jebel et-Teeh .... But a prime objec¬ 
tion to this identification is that Jebel er-Rahah 
does not stand ‘ before Egypt, as thou goest toward 
Assyria *. . . . Inasmuch as there was a great de¬ 
fensive wall built across the eastern frontier of 
Egypt, ‘as thou goest toward Assyria’—a wall 
that was hardly less prominent in the history of 
ancient Egypt than has been the Great Wall of 
China in the history of the ‘Middle Kingdom’— 
it would seem the most natural thing in the world 
to suppose that the biblical mentions of the wall 
‘that is before Egypt’ had reference to the wall 
that was before Egypt. The earliest mention of 
this wall is in an ancient papyrus of the 12th 
dynasty (of the old Egyptian empire, prior to the 
days of the Hyksos invasion), which was obtained 
by Lepsius for the Museum of Berlin. 

“ With the Great Wall standing there across the 
entrance of Lower Egypt as a barrier and a land¬ 
mark between the delta and the desert, it follows 
almost as a matter of course that the region on 
either side of the wall should bear the name of 
the wall: on the western side was the Land of 
Mazor, the Land Walled in; on the eastern side 
was the Wilderness of Shur, the Wilderness Walled 
out. Hence it comes to pass that the desert coun¬ 
try eastward of Lower Egypt is known in the Bible 
as the Wilderness of Shur” (Trumbull, Kadesh- 
Barnea , p. 44, sq.). 

Shur is first mentioned in the narrative of Ha- 
gar’s flight from Sarah (Gen. 16:7). Abraham 
afterward “ dwelled between Kadesli and Shur, 
and sojourned in Gerar ” (20:1). The first clear 
indication of its position occurs in the account of 
Tshmnel’s posterity. “And thev dwelt from TTnvi- 
lah unto Shur, that [is] before Egypt, as thou go- 

4-„,.- A A » /Qg . 1 o . i a ~ —, u.h . 

27:8). The wilderness of Shur was entered by the 
Israelites after they had crossed the Red Sea 
(Exod. 15:22, 23). It was also called the Wilder¬ 
ness of Etluuri (Hum. 33:8). 

SHUSHAN (Heb. ■jllftll?, shoo-shan\ lily; 
LXX. auu-stui), Hie capital ui ou&imm, ui 

the country called Elam in Scripture, and which 
lies between Zagros and the lower Tigris (Dan. 8:2). 
It took its name from the great abundance of lilies 
which grew'’ in its neighborhood. The founding of 
Shushan and of the old tower therein reaches back 
to prehistoric times. According to Strabo (xv, 2, 
30), it must have been built by Tithonos, the father 
of Mem non ; and Herodotus gives to the town the 
epithet, M egvSvta hovoa (vii, 151; v, 54, 53). If 
this proves nothing more than that in Susa there 
was a tomb of Mem non, yet it would sufficiently 
prove the ancient existence of the city or its citadeL 
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The city had, according to Strabo (xv, 3, 2), a 
circuit of one hundred and twenty stadia (twelve 
English miles), and, according to others, two hun¬ 
dred stadia . Its palace was called Menoneion and 
was strongly fortified. Here was the “golden 
seat;” here also were “the apartments of Darius, 
'which were adorned with gold ” (iEschylos, Per a 
3, 4, 159, 160), “the widely famed palace” (Diod. 
Sic., xvii, 65). In 325 B. C., when visited by 
Alexander, it possessed great wealth, and from its 
plunder he gave largesses to his soldiers and pres¬ 
ents of great value to his generals on the occasion 
of his marriage with Barsine and Parysatis. After 
the fall of Persia Shushan was one of the capitals 
of the Parthian empire, as also under the Sassanid 
kings. It fell into the hands of the Mohammed¬ 
ans under Kalif Omar, A. D. 640. 

“ The ruins of Shushan are now only a wilder¬ 
ness, inhabited by lions and hyenas, on the eastern 
bank of the Shapur, between it and the Dizful, 
whore three great mountains of ruins, from eighty 
1o one hundred feet high, raise themselves, show¬ 
ing the compass of the city, while eastward smaller 
heaps of ruins point out the remains of the city, 
which to this day bears the name of Sclmsch ” 
*(Keil, Com., on Ban, p. 288). 

Shushan is mentioned in Scripture as the winter 
residence of the kings of Persia (Dan. 8:2; Neh. 1:1; 
Esth. 1:2, fi). The prophet Daniel seems to place 
himself in Shushan only in vision. 

# SHU'SHAN-E'DUTH (Psa. 66, title), a mu¬ 
sical term (q. v*)« 

SHU'THALHITE (Heb. Ti-™, shoo-that- 
khee*), a designation of a descendant of Shuthelah 
>(q. v.), the son of Ephraim (Num. 26:35). 

SHU'THELAH (Heb. nbrvnZJ, shoo-thehf - 

lakh, noise o f breaking), 

1. First mimed of the three sons of Ephraim 
'{NTnin, 26:35, 36), R, C. perhaps about 2CKK). Ilia 
descendants to a second Shuthelah arc given in 
I Gluon. 7:20, 21. 

2. The sixth in descent from the preceding, be¬ 
ing the son of Zabad and father of Ezer and Elead 
f(l Chron. 7:21), B. C. probably after 1170. 

SHUTTLE (Heb. eh'-reg, a weaving), Is 
*used in Job 7:6 as a figure of the swiftness of life. 
His days pass as swiftly by as the little shuttle 
moves backward and forward in the warp. 

SI'A (Heb. N3T0, see-aw', congregationi), one of 
the chief of the Nethinims, whose “ children ” re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel (Neh. 7:47), B. C. before 
>536. In Ezra 2:44 the name is given as Siaha. 

SrAHA (Heb. NS^D, see-ah-haw', congrega¬ 
tion), a chief Nethinim (Ezra 2:44). In Neh. 7:47 
he is called Sia (q. v.). 

SIB'BECAI or SIB'BECHAI (Heb. ^30, 
sib-bek-ah'ce, thicketHke), “ the Huehathite ” prob¬ 
ably SO called from his birthplace (1 Chron. 11:2(1). 
He belonged to the prominent family of Judah, 
the Zarhites, and was captain of the twenty-four 
thousand men of David's army serving in Use 
eighth month. Sibbewu’a great exploit, which 
gave him a place among the mighty men of Da¬ 
vid's army, was his combat with Saph, or Sippiu, 
the Philistine giant, in the battle at Gczer, or 


Gob (2 Sam. 21:18; 1 Chron. 20:4), B. 0. about 
970. 

SIB'BOLETH, another form (Judg. 12:6) of 
Shibboleth (q. v.). ■ 

SIB'MAH (Heb. sib-maw ' coolness, 

fragrance ), a town east of Jordan, which was 
taken possession of and rebuilt by the tribe of 
Reuben (Josh. 13:19; A. V. “Shibmah,” Num. 
32:38). It was probably the same with Shebam 
(v. 3); and belonged originally to that portion of 
Moab which was captured by the Amorites under 
Silion (21:26). it Is mentioned by Isaiah(16:8, 9) 
and Jeremiah (48:82), both making reference to 
its vintage. The wine of Si In mi It was so good 
that it was placed upon the table of momirehs, 
and so strong that it smote down, i. e., inevitably 
intoxicated, even those who were accustomed to 
good wine. Not positively i den tilled* 

SIBRATM (Heb. s ib- rah'-yim, double 

hope), a landmark on the northern boundary of 
Palestine, between Berothah and Hazar-hatticon 
(Ezek. 47:16), perhaps identical with Ziphron 
(Num. 34:9). 

SrCHEM, another form (Gen. 12:6), of She- 
chem (q. v.). 

SICK, SICKNESS. See Diseases, Treat¬ 
ment of. 

SICKLE, the rendering of two Hebrew words 
and one Greek word: 

1. Kher-mesh' (Heb. ^.rOD, a reaping hook , 
Deut. 16:9; 23:25). 

2. Mag-gawl' (Heb. ^2), with the same mean¬ 
ing (Jer. 50:16; Joel 3:4, 13). 

3. Drep'-an-on (Gr. dpenavov), the instrument 
generally used for cutting grain. See Agricul¬ 
ture, 4. The Israelites might pluck and eat the 
standing grain of a neighbor, but were forbidden 
to “ move a sickle,” i. e., reap it (Deut. 23:25). 

Figurative, “ To thrust in the sickle ” is a 
figurative expression for gathering a harvest (Mark 
4:29; Rev. 14:14-10)* 

SID'DIM, YALE OF (Heb. p52» f 

ay'-mek has-sid-deem', the valley of the fields; per¬ 
haps so called from the high cultivation In which 
it was kept before the destruction of Sodom and 
the other cities), the scene of the battle between 
Chedorlaomer, and his allies, and the five confed¬ 
erate kings (Gen. 14:3). If we understand the 
expression in the last of the verse, “ which is the 
salt sea,” to designate a part of what was after¬ 
ward known as the Salt, or Dead Sea, then the 
valley of Siddim may be identified with the in¬ 
closed plain lying between the south of the sea 
and the range of heights which terminate the 
Ghor and commence the Arabah. Some writers, 
however, strongly contend for its location at the 
north end of the Dead Sea. It was full of “slime 
[bitumen] pits” (v. 10), rmd bore the Egyptians 
got the bitumen with which they embalmed their 
dead; and even to this day “pits” exist. 

SI'DON(Heb.]iT^, tsee-done', fishery), a word 
which occurs in the Old and New Testaments in 
this form, as well as Zidon (q. v.), as the name of 
the oldest capital of the Phoenicians; in Gen. 10:15 






SIDONIANS 


SILK 


it must be understood as the name of a person. 
He appears as the firstborn of Canaan. 
SIDO'NIANS. See Zidonians. 

SIEGE. See Warfare; Glossary. 

SIEVE (Heb. STHM, keb-aw-raw ', netted , Amos 
9:9; SlM, naw-fav/, Isa. 30:28). The ancient Egyp¬ 
tians often made sieves of string, and those for 
coarser work were constructed of small rushes or 
reeds. 

Figurative. “The sieve of vanity ” (literally 
nothingness, Isa. 30:28} is a sieve in which every¬ 
thing that docs not remain in it as good grain is 
given up to annihilation. To hi ft a nation (Amos 
fl:9) or person (Luke 22:81) means to prove, tost 
them. 

SIGHT. See Glossary. 

SIGN, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words, which usually denote a miraculous, 
or, at leant, divine or extraordinary token of some 
(generally} future event. Thus the rainbow was 
given to Noah as a sign of Ilia covenant (Gen. 9:12, 
13), and for the same purpose circumcision was 
appointed to Abraham (17:11; comp. Exod. 8:12; 
Judg. 6:17). Signs and wonders sometimes denote 
those proofs or demonstrations of power and au¬ 
thority furnished by miracles and other tokens of 
the divine presence (Matt. 12:38; John 4:48; Acts 
2:22). The word is used for a miraculous appear¬ 
ance, which would attest the divine authority of a 
prophet or teacher (see Matt. 16:1; 24:30). 

SIGNET. See Seal. 

SFHON (Heb. TilTD, see-khone', tempestmus, 
or frequently 1'rpD), the king of the Amoritea, who 
refused to the Israelites permission to pass through 
his territory when nearing the promised land. 
Shortly before the time of Israel's arrival he had 
dispossessed the Moabites of a splendid territory, 
driving them south of the natural bulwark of the 
Anion {Num, 21:20-29). When the Israelite host 
appear* he does not heshnte ur temporize like 
Balak, but at once gathers his people together and 
attacks them (v. 21). But the battle was his last. 
He and all his host were destroyed, and their district 
from Arnon to Jabbok became at once the pos¬ 
session of the conqueror, B. 0. 1171. The king¬ 
dom of Kihnn is men tinned in .Tosh. 13:21. 27. and 
his dukes, i. e., vassals. 

5I HGK, or, correctly, SHFHGIL (Heb. *""iiT4q 
shee-klwve*, blacky dark , turbid), one of the names 
given to the Nile in Scripture (Isa. 23:3 ; Jer. 2:18). 
Opinions vary as to the identity of Sihor (Josh. 
13:3) and Shihor (1 Chron. 13:5) with the first two. 
Keil (Com.) thinks them to be the brook of Egypt, 

j.1, *_T7r~ A. -1 A ...M 
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31'LAS (Gr. ticef-ias), contracted form of 

SILVA'NTTS(Gr. Stioiwwfc, si^oo* a n- os', wooded), 
a prominent inembcr of the church in Jerusalem 
(Acts 15:22), Of his immediate family no ac¬ 
count is given, hut his name, derived from the 
Latin silva , 14 wood ” betokens him a Hellenistic 
Jew, and he appears to have been a Roman citizen 
(16:37). He is probably the same as Sylvanus , 
mentioned in Paul’s epistles, 

1. Mission to Antioch. Upon the return of 
Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem from their mis¬ 


sionary tour, a discussion arose respecting circum¬ 
cision, and the council decided adversely to the* 
extreme Judaizing party. Silas was appointed a 
delegate to accompany Paul and Barnabas on their- 
return to Antioch with the decree of the Council', 
of Jerusalem (Acts 16:22, 32), A. D. about 50. 
After accomplishing this mission he remained im 
Antioch, although granted permission to return., 
(vers. 33, 34). The qualification of Silas for speak¬ 
ing to a congregation is stated (v. 32). 

2. Paul's Companion. Upon the separation 
of Paul and Barnabas Silas was selected by Paul* 
as the companion of his second missionary jour¬ 
ney (Acts 15:40). “ The choice of Silas was, of 

course, due to his special fitness for the work,, 
which had been recognized during his ministration-, 
in Antioch. Doubtless he had shown tact and 1 
sympathy in managing the questions arising from, 
the relations of the Gentile Christians to the Jews”' 
(Ramsay, St. Paul , p. 176). His double character, 
Hebrew and Roman, was also a qualification for a 
coadjutor of Paul. In further notices of him we- 
learn that he was scourged and imprisoned with 
Paul at Philippi. At Berea he was left behind- 
with Timothy, while Paul proceeded to Athens- 
(Acts 17:14), and we hear nothing more of his. 
movements until he rejoined the apostle at Corinth 
(18:5), His presence at Corinth is several times, 
noticed (2 Cor. 1:19; 1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:1). 
He probably returned to Jerusalem with Paul, 
where he remained, ceasing any longer to be his 
companion. Whether he was the Sylvanus who- 
conveyed Peter’s first epistle to Asia Minor (1 Pet. 
5:12) is uncertain; the probabilities are in favor 
of the identity. A tradition of very slight author¬ 
ity represents Silas to have become bishop of 
Corinth. 

SILENCE. 1. Dem-aw-maud (Heb. 
stillness) is used poetically by hendiadys (Job. 
4:16, bip; HOTT), I hear stillness and a 

voice , j. e., a still voice, a light whisper. The verb 
is used (19:21), “and kept silence at my counsel,” 
to indicate respectful attention. 

2. Khaw-rash' (Heb. to be dumb , which 

often depends upon deafness, and is joined with 
it. Spoken of God as not listening to and answer¬ 
ing tilt; jjliijcio ui yA dii. iiO.-L , uu,, .. 

21) ; of men as listening to God without interrupt¬ 
ing 3dm (Isa, 4 1:1). 

£». Scagah'-o (Gr, enyiiw) is used hi our sense of 
not speaking: of one wishing to speak in a tongue 
(“ unknown ”), in which case lie is not to speak 
unless mi interpreter U present (1 Cor. 14:28); of 
women in the ohurches (v. 84), Sl im appendix to 
iiiu ['ygu'tuilvy bccikm lOguiduig o* f.c 

Spirit, vers. 26, 33 ” (Meyer, Alford, Wcfitcatt). 
Others think that Paul makes an appeal in sup- 
nort of his instruction to the authority or expe¬ 
rience of the Church. 

SILK. 1. Shaysh (Heb. til??), or shesh-ee 
(Heb. ‘ v titi), from the Egyptian, and meaning' 
whiteness. It was the name of a costly cotton, but 
used also of linen cloth (Exod. 39:28; Isa. 43:17). 
In Prov. 31:22 it is rendered silk, although it wa& 
probably byssus. 
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SILOAH 


2 . Meh'-shee (Heb. drawn), fine thread, 

stuff composed of fine threads ; according to Jer¬ 
ome, “a. garment so fine as to seem equal to the 
finest hair.” It occurs in A, V* Ezek, 16:10, 13, 
as " silk, 1 ’ and was so understood by the rabbi us. 
The term dem-eh'-shek (Heb. 'piM 1 !) occurs in 
Amos 3:12 (A. V. “Damascus”), and has been 
supposed to refer to silk from the resemblance of 
the word to our “ damask.” It appears, however, 
that “damask ” is a corruption of climakso , a term 
applied by the Arabs to the raw material alone. 
We must, therefore, consider the reference to silk 
as extremely dubious. 

3. Say-ree-kos ' (Gr. oypiKoc, from an Indian 

tribe from whom silk was procured). The only- 


symbol of the Drtvidic monarchy enthroned upon 
Zion, which had the promise of Gml, who was 
enthroned upon Moriah, in contrast with the im¬ 
perial or world kingdom, which is compared to the 
overflowing waters of the Euphrates ” (Reliusch, 
Corn., in loc.). There is no reason to doubt (hut 
the “waters” are the same as No. 3. 

2, u The Pool of Siloah” (Heb. 

ber-ay-kaw'y reservoir, and hash-sheh 
Uikh\ “b y the king’s garden” (Neh. 3:15), was 
near the gate of the fountain, and was doubtless 
the same as No. 3. 

3, “The Pool of Siloam” (Gr, y wAvy/iy- 
6pa tqv Si'Aaap, hay kol-oom^bay'-thrah, n diving 
phtt,r. mid sil-o-am'y " which is by interpretation, 



Pool of Siloam. 


undoubted notice of silk in the Bible occurs in 
Kev. 18:12, where it is mentioned among the treas¬ 
ures of the typical Babylon. It is, however, in 
the highest degree probable that the texture was 
known to the Hebrews from the time that their 
commercial relations were extended by Solomon. 
The value get upon silk by the Homans, ns implied 
in Rev. 18:12, is noticed by Josephus, us well as 
by classical writers, 

SII/LA (Heb. NVp, sit-law', twig or basket) is 
named in 2 Kings 12:20, “the house of Millo, 
which goeth down to Silk.” Silk is regarded by 
many as an abbreviation of (mes-iklau/), 

“ which goes down by the road,” and Thenius sup¬ 
poses that the reference is to the road which ran 
diagonally from the Joppa gate to the Haram- 
area, corresponding to the present David’s road. 
Some think it a place in the valley below. 

SILLY. See Glossary. 

SILO'AH, SILO'AM, or SHILO'AH. 

1. “The Waters of Shiloah” (Heb. ‘TO 
m ay hashshedo'-akh) is used (Isa. 8:6) 


Sent,” John 9:7) is found three times in Scrip¬ 
ture—Neh. 3:15; Isa. 8:6; John 9:7. If we 
compare Neh. 3:15 with 12:37, we shall find that 
the pool of Shiloah, the stairs that go down from 
the city of David (southern portion of the temple 
mount), and the king’s garden were in close 
proximity. Josephus frequently mentions Siloam, 
placing it at the termination of the Valley of Lho 
Cheesemongers or the Tyropmon (Tl^crf, v, 4, 1)— 
but outside the city wall (lldtjv?, v, % 4)-—where 
the old wall bent eastward (Wars, v, 6, 1), and 
facing the hill upon which was the rock Periste- 
reon, to the east (Wars, v, 12, 2). From these 
descriptions it is quite evident that Josephus 
speaks of the same place as the present Birket 
Silwdn , on the other side of the Kidron. 

Further, the evangelist’s account (John 9:7) of 
the blind man sent by Jesus to wash at the pool 
of Siloam seems to indicate that it was near the 
temple. It was from Siloam that water was 
brought in a golden vessel to the temple during 
the Feast of Tabernacles (see p. 364, col. 2); to 
which our Lord probably pointed when he stood 
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in the temple and cried, “ If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me, and drink.” 

“ The pool of Siloam is fed by a conduit which 
is cut for a distance of seventeen hundred and 
eight feet through the solid rock, and which takes 
its start from the so-called Virgin’s Spring (see 
En-hogel). The object with which it was cut is 
unmistakable. The Virgin’s Spring is the only 
spring of fresh water in the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of Jerusalem, and in time of siege it was im¬ 
portant. that while the enemy should be deprived 
of access to it, its waters should be made avail¬ 
able for those who were within the city. Hut the 
spring rose outside the walls, on the sloping cliff 
which overlooks the valley of Kidron. Accord¬ 
ingly a long passage was excavated in the rock, 
by means of which the overflow of the spring was 
brought Into Jerusalem, the spring itself being 
covered with masonry, so that it could be * scaled 1 
in case of war. That it was so sealed we know 
from 2 Chron. 32:3, 4 ” (Sayce, High . Grit pp. 
876-7). The following account of the channel 



and its inscription is from Major C. R. Conder 
(Palestine , p. 27, sq.). “The course of the chan¬ 
nel is serpentine, and the farther end near the 
pool of Si loam on larges Into a passage of consid¬ 
erable height Down tills channel the witters of 
the spring rush to the pool whenever the sudden 
How takes place. In autumn there is un interval 
spvprnl (lavs* in wint.pr t.hp an Aden flow t.akfis 
place sometimes twice a day. A natural siphon 

£ ._i ... 3 i___ £ _4j_j„ a „... 
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as also for that of the ‘ Sabbatic river ’ in North 
Syria. When it occurs the narrow parts of the 
passage are filled to the roof with water* 

“This passage was explored by Hr. Robinson, 
Sir Charles Wilson, Sir Charles Warren, and others; 
but the inscription on the rock close to the mouth 
of the tunnel was not seen, being then under water. 
When it was found in 1880 by a boy who entered 
from the Siloam end of the passage, it was almost 
obliterated by the deposit of lime crystals on the 
letters. Professor Sayce, then in Palestine, made 
a copy, and was able to find out the general mean¬ 
ing of the letters. In 1881 Dr. Guthe cleaned the 
text with a weak acid solution, and I was then able, 
with the aid of Lieutenant Mantell, R.E., to take 
a proper ‘ squeeze.’ It was a work of labor and 
requiring patience, for on two occasions we sat for 
three or four hours cramped up in the water in 
order to obtain a perfect copy of every letter, and 


afterward to verify the copies by examining each 
letter with the candle so placed as to throw the 
light from right, left, top, bottom. We were re¬ 
warded by sending home the first accurate copy 
published in Europe, and were able to settle many 
disputed points raised by the imperfect copy of 
the text before it was cleaned.” 

The inscription records only the making of the 
tunnel; that it began at both ends; that the work¬ 
men heard the sound of the picks of the other 
party, and thus guided they advanced, and when 
they broke through were only a few feet apart. 
The character of the letters seem to indicate that 
the scribes of Judah had been accustomed for a 
long time to write upon papyrus or parchment. 

The pool itself is an oblong tank, partly hewn 
out of the rock and partly built with masonry, 
about fifty-three feet long, eighteen feet wide, and 
nineteen feet deep. The water has a peculiar 
taste—somewhat brackish—but not disagreeable, 
though becoming more so with the advance of the 
hot season. It is the “bathing place” of Rabbi Is¬ 



mael, where the high priest used to plunge him¬ 
self, and which the modern Jews of Jerusalem 
visit as one of their holy places, especially on the 
first day of the year and on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. 

« SILO'AM, TOWER IN M (Gr. 6 wipyoc h 
t<.) Zi/tud/z). Reference is made by our Lord 

(Ijuk-C lu.4) lU U Jlij fLnlui Ita liiLYlUg tiUiUiL 

upon and killed eighteen persons. The circum¬ 
stance itself, and the locality in which it took 
place, were doubtless quite familiar to his hearers 
and did not need to be more particularly men¬ 
tioned. But we are without the means that might 
enable us more exactly to define either. Some 
think it to be the village now called Silw&n or 

T7~ r Ci '1 A _ . r Ll.._11_ ~£ _J 

Ainunm, tinat m tnu nmn-j w* nw.ui., <.u 

the northeast of the pool. It stands on the west 
slope of the Mount of Olives. Edcraheim {Life 
of p. 222) locates the tower uL the Siloam 
Poo!, which u hud fallen m eighteen persons and 
killed them,” perhaps in connection with tlmt con¬ 
struction of mi aqueduct into Jerusalem by Dilute, 
which called forth, on the part of the Jews, the 
violent opposition which the Roman so terribly 
avenged. 

SILVA'NITS (Or. sU-oo-mi-o^ of 

the grovtty, a companion oT the apostle Paul in his 
journey through Asia Minor and Greece (2 Cot i 
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1:19; 1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:1; 1 Pet. 5:12), 
given in the Book of Acts as Silas (q. v.). 

SILVER. See Mineral Kingdom. 

SILVERLING (Isa. 7:23), a silver coin. See 
Metrology, iv. 

SILVERSMITH (Acts 19:24). See Handi¬ 
crafts; Metals. 

SIM'EON (Heb. ’jwpizij shim-one', hearing). 

1. The second son of Jacob by Leah (Gen. 29: 
33), B. C. probably before 2000. In connection 
with Levi Simeon undertook to avenge the seduc¬ 
tion of their sister Dinah (q. v,), but performed 
such acts of wanton cruelty and injustice upon 
the Shechemites that Jacob was fearful of the sur¬ 
rounding people. In obedience, therefore, to his 
father’s command, he removed southward to 
Beth-el (ch. 34; 35:1). He was selected as hos¬ 
tage for the appearance of Benjamin (42:24, 36), 
but was subsequently released (48:23). Judging 
from Jacob’s dying words (49:5-7) and from Jew¬ 
ish traditions, he was artful, fierce, and cruel. 

The Tribe of Simeon. At the migration into 
Egypt Simeon had six sons. At the exodus the 
tribe numbered fifty-nine thousand three hundred 
warriors (Num. 1:23), ranking third. When the 
second census was taken the numbers had decreased 
to twenty-two thousand two hundred, and ranked 
lowest of the tribes (26:14). The assignment of 
Simeon in the promised land was “ within the 
inheritance of the children of Judah” (Josh. 19: 
1-9; 1 Chron. 4:28-33). This territory, which 
contained eighteen or nineteen cities, with their 
villages spread around the venerable well of Beer- 
sheba, was possessed by the help of Judah (Judg. 
1:3, 17). 

2. An Israelite who divorced his Gentile wife 
(Ezra 10:31). See Shimeon. 

3. A just and devout Israelite, endowed with the 
gift ol‘ prophecy, and who, having received divine 
intimation that his death would not take place till 
he had seen the Messiah, entered the temple, and 
there recognizing the Holy Child, took him in his 
arms and gave thanks for the privilege of seeing 
Jesus (Luke 2:25-35), B. C. 4. All attempts to 
identify him with other Simeons have failed. 

4. The son of Judah and father of Levi in the 
genealogy of our Lord (Luke 3:30). He is per¬ 
haps the same with Maaseiah, the son of Adaiah 
(2 Chron. 23:1). 

5. The proper name of Niger, one of the teach¬ 
ers and prophets in the church at Antioch (Acts 
13:1), in which passage only he is mentioned. 
This name shows that he was a Jew by birth, 
taking that of Niger as more convenient in his 
intercourse with foreigners. 

6. A form (Acts 15:14) of the name of Simon 
Peter. 

SIM'EONITE (Heb. Watin, hash-shim-5- 
nee'), a patronymic designation of a descendant of 
Simeon, 1 (see Num. 25:14; 26:14; 1 Chron. 27:16). 

SIMILITUDE. 1. Tem-oo-naw'(Jbzh. 
or an appearance , shape, likeness). Jehovah, 

upon the sedition of Aaron and Miriam, made this 
distinction between a prophet, n$ usually known, 
and Moses : “ If there be a prophet among yon, l 


the Lord will make myself known unto him in a 
vision, . . . My servant Moses is not so, who is 
faithful in all mine house. With him will I speak 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark 
speeches; and the similitude of the Lord shall he 
behold” (Num. 12:6-8; comp. Deut. 4:12, 15, 16). 
“ The form [A. V. ‘similitude’] of Jehovah” was 
not the essential nature of God, his unveiled glory 
—for this no mortal man can see (Exod. 33:18, 
sq.)—but a form which manifested the invisible 
God in a clearly discernible mode, differing from 
the vision of God in the form of a man (Ezek. 
1:26; Dan. 7:9, 13), or of the angel of Jehovah. 
“God talked with Moses without figure, in the 
clear distinctness of a spiritual communication, 
whereas to the prophets he only revealed himself 
through the medium of ecstasy or dream ” (K. and 
D., Com. on Num. 12:6-8). 

2. Dem-ooth' (Heb. model), a pattern 

(A. V. 2 Kings 16:10) of an altar; an image; some¬ 
thing cast, as of oxen (2 Chron. 4:3); a likeness 
(A. V. Gen. 1:26, “after our likeness ”); appear¬ 
ance (A. Y. Ezek. 1:16) as of the wheels, of a man 
(Dan. 10:6). The verb daw-maw (Heb. to 

liken, compare) is used (Hos. 12:10) in the sense of 
employing parables (q. v.). 

3. Tab-neeth' (Heb. structure , model), 

a resemblance, as “ they changed their glory [i. e., 
GodJ into the similitude of an ox” (Psa. 106:20; 
comp. 144:12). 

4. The word in the New Testament is from the 
Gr. o go tog (hom'-oy-os, similar), and means that 
which is like, or similar (Rom. 6:14 ; Heb. 7:15), 
likeness as of man to God (James 3:9; see 
Dem-ooth above). 

SI'MON (Gr. 'Liywv, see'-mone, perhaps a con¬ 
traction of the Hebrew Shimeon= Simeon), 

1. One of the apostles, usually called Simon 
Peter (q. v.). 

2. “Simon the Canaanite,” one of the twelve 
apostles (Matt. 10:4; Mark 3:18), otherwise de¬ 
scribed as Simon Zelotes (Luke 6:15 ; Acts 1:13). 
The latter term (Gr. Z rjT^wryg, dzaydo-tace'), which 
is peculiar to Luke, is the Greek equivalent for 
the Chaldean term 0^)2, kan-neh-awn', zealous) 
preserved by Matthew and Mark. Each of these 
equally points out Simon as belonging to the fac¬ 
tion of the zealots, who were conspicuous for their 
tierce advocacy of the Mosaic ritual. He is not to 
be identified with Simon the brother of Jesus. 

3. A brother of James and Jude, and a kinsman 
of Jesus (Matt. 13:55 ; Mark 6:3). He is by many 
thought to be the same with Simon the Canaanite, 
but for this there is no evidence. The prevailing 
opinion is that he is identical with the Symeon 
who became bishop of Jerusalem after the death 
of James, but Eusebius makes them two persons. 

4. “ Simon the Leper.” A resident at Bethany, 
distinguished as “the leper.” It is not improb¬ 
able that he had been miraculously cured by Jesus. 
In his house Mary anointed Jesus preparatory to 
his death and burial (Matt. 26:6, etc.; Mark 14:3, 
etc.; John 12:1, etc.). 

5. “Simon of Cyrene,” A Hellenistic Jew^ 
born at Cyrene, on the north coast of Africa, who 
was present at Jerusalem at the time of the 
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crucifixion of Jesus, either as an attendant at the 
feast (Acts 2:10) or as one of the numerous settlers 
at Jerusalem from that place (6:9). Meeting the 
procession that conducted Jesus to Golgotha, as 
lie was returning from the country, Uo was pressed 
into the service to hear the cross (Mutt. 27:112; 
Mark 15:21; Luke 23:26) when Jesus himself was 
unable to bear it any longer, Mark describes him 
m the father of Alexander and Rufus, perhaps 
because this was the Rufus known to the Roman 
Christians (Rom. 16:13), for whom lie more spe¬ 
cially wrote* The BasilkHau Gnostics believed 
that Simon suffered in lien of Jesus (Smith, Bib. 
Diet s. v.). 

6 . The Pharisee in whose house a penitent 
woman washed the feet of Jesus with her tears, and 
anointed them with ointment (Luke 7:40, 43, 44). 

7. The father of Judas Iscariot (John 6:71; 
12:4; 13:2, 26). 

8 . The Samaritan magician living in the age of 
the apostles, and usually designated in later his¬ 
tory us Simon Magus, According to Justin Mar¬ 
tyr (ApoL } i, 26) he was bom at Gitton, a village 
of Samaria, identified with the modem Knryd JU , 
near jVHWw. He was probably educated at 
Alexandria, and there became acquainted with the 
eclectic tenets of the Gnostic school. Either then 
or subsequently he was a pupil of Dositheua, who 
preceded him ns a teacher of Gnosticism in Sa¬ 
maria, and whom lie supplanted with the aid of 
Cleobius. He is first introduced to m in llm Bible 
as practicing magical arts in a city of Samaria, 
perhaps Syuftar (Ada 8:5; comp. John 4:5), and 
with such success that he was pronounced to be 
“that power of God which is called Great ” (Acts 
8:1D), The preuclting and m 1 nicies of Phdip hav- 
mg excited Ins observation, he became one of his 
disciples, and received baptism at iris handy, Sub¬ 
sequently he witnessed the effect produced by the 
imposition of hands, as practiced by the up ub Lies 
Peter and John, and, being desirous of acquiring 
a similar power, he offered a turn of money for it. 
His object evidently was to apply the power to the 
prosecution of magical arts. The motive and the 
means were equally to be reprobated; and his 
proposition met with a severe denunciation from 
Peter, followed by a petition on the part of Simon, 
the tenor of which bespeaks terror, but not peni¬ 
tence (v. 24). Prom his endeavor to obtain spir¬ 
it ual jmic +mn ° b' r a l"*cLbe l a dprivprl flip ivnvrl 
simony. There are many stories concerning his 
subsequent career which are, without doubt, fabu¬ 
lous ; and the supposed statue to him is believed, 
from a tablet found in 1574 on the Insula Tibcrina, 
to have been erected to the Sabine god, JSemo 
Sancus (see Farrar’s St. Paul , i, 260). 

9. The 'J L’anner, a Christian convert with whom 
Peter lodged while at Joppa. His house v r as by 
the seaside, as the trade of a tanner was consid¬ 
ered unclean by the Jews, and not allowed to be 
eariled on inside their towns (Acts 9:4S; 10:6, 17, 
32). 

SIMPLE. See Glossary. 

SIMPLICITY (Heb. DPI, tome , innocence , in¬ 
tegrity) is predicated of the two hundred follow¬ 
ers of Absalom in his conspiracy (2 Sam. 15:11), 
who “knew not anything,” i. e., of their leader’s 


intention. In Prov. 1:22 simplicity is the render¬ 
ing of (paw-thaw', intransitive), to let oneself 

be enticed, seduced. In the New Testament sim- 
jdictiy stands for Gr. axlbrift (hap4ot'-ac^ free 
from pretense and dissimilation ; thus in Rom. 12:8 
the apostle exhorts to an openness of heart which 
manifests itself by liberality, without self-seeking; 
and in 2 Cor. 1:12 declares his own simplicity, i. e., 
sincerity. The “ simplicity that is in Christ” (11:3) 
is that single-hearted faith in Christ which is op¬ 
posed to false wisdom in matters pertaining to 
Christianity (see Grimm, Gr. and Eng. Lex.). 

SIM'RI (Heb. shim-reevigilant ), son 

of the Merarite Levite Hosah. He was not the 
firstborn, but for some reason his father made him 
“chief among his brethren.” He was appointed 
by David doorkeeper of the ark (1 Chron. 26:10), 
B. C. before 960. 

sin (Heb. nNtn, hhat-avj-aw'; Gr. agapria , 
ham-ar-tee'-ah : a falling away from or missing the 
right path). 

1. General. The underlying idea of sin is 
that cf law and of a lawgiver. The lawgiver is 
God. Hence sin is everything in the disposition 
and purpose and conduct of God’s moral creatures 
that is contrary to the expressed will of God 
(Rom. 3:20; 4:15; 7:7; James 4:12, 17). 

The sinfulness of sin lies in the fact that it is 
against God, even when the wrong we do is to 
others or ourselves (Gen. 39:9; Psa. 51:4). 

The being and law of God are perfectly har¬ 
monious, “God is love.” The sum of all the 
commandments likewise is love; sin thus in its 
mi Lure egotism, (selfishness. &df Is put in the 
place of God (Rom. 15:3; 1 Cm, 13:5; 2 Tim. 3: 
1,2; 2 Tlte#s. 2:3, 4). Selfishness (not pure self, 
love, nor the exaggeration of it, but really in op¬ 
position to it) Is at the bottom of all disobedience, 
and it becomes hostility to God when it comes 
into collision with his law, 

All sin thus has a positive character, and the 
distinction between sins of commission and those 
of omission is only upon the surface. In both 
cases is actual disobedience (see Matt. 23:23). 

2. Original. A term used to denote the effect 

of Adam’s sin upon the moral life of his descend¬ 
ants. it is rormauy denneu as "dial whereby 
man is verv far gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature inclined to evil” (see 
Fall). The fact of sin in this sense is plainly de¬ 
clared in the Scriptures (Rom. 5:12, 19; comp. 
Gen. 3:4; Eph. 2:1-3; Col. 1:13; 2 Tim. 2;26; 
1 John 3:4). In accord with this is the further 
fact of the universality of sin, also proclaimed in 
Scripiure (Matt, V;I t ; i o:19 ; Rum, 3:9, 23 ; i John 
1:18; James 8:2; comp* ] Kings 8:46; Job M:4; 
Prov, and borne witness to by history and 

hum OH sol f-consciousness. 

The nature of the connection between the sin 
of Adam and the moral condition of his descend¬ 
ants is, however, a matter upon which opinions 
have greatly differed. 

The chief forms of doctrine have been as fol¬ 
lows : 

(1) By Calvinists of the more rigid type it has 
been held that the sin of Adam was immediately 
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imputed to the whole human family, so that not 
only is the entire race depraved, but also actually 
guilty on account of the first transgression. To 
sustain this opinion it is argued that Adam was 
not only the natural, but also the representative 
■or federal head of the human race. His fall in¬ 
volved the whole race in guilt (see Imputation). 

(2) Arminian. The view more generally held 
is that the effect of Adam’s sin upon the moral state 
of mankind is in accordance with and by virtue of 
the natural law of heredity. The race inherited 
proneness to sin. But this proneness to sin does 
not imply guilt, inasmuch as punishment can justly 
he inflicted only on account of ucLual sin, which 
consists in voluntary transgression. Tills view is 
hold by many Presbyterians, Congregational ists, 
Episcopal urns, and universally by Methodists. 

(3) Folagianism. The doctrine known as Pei-a* 
gianism (q. v.) denies any necessary connection 
between the sin of Adam and the character and 
-actions of his descendants. Every human being 
is by nature as pure as was Adam before his sin. 
‘The prevalence of sin is to be accounted for upon 
the ground of evil example and surroundings. Ac¬ 
cordingly it is possible for men to lead lives of 
such complete freedom from sin that they may 
stand in no need of redemption or of regenerating 
: grace. This doctrine is repudiated by all evan¬ 
gelical Churches. 

The recognition of the reality of sin, not only in 
the sense of actual disobedience, but also in the 
sense of innate sinfulness, is essential. For only 
thus can be seen the necessity for a special rev¬ 
elation, and only thus are men prepared to accept 
the Gospel of salvation in Christ. 

3. Forgiveness of Sin, See Justification; 
Repentance. 

4. The Unpardonable Sin (Matt. 12:31, 32; 
Luke 12:10; Heb. 10:26; 1 John 6:16). The pas¬ 
sages referred to undoubtedly point to one partic¬ 
ular sin, and that is unpardonable. What this sin 
is has been a matter of much discussion. The 
view held by Wesley and others is that it is “the 
-ascribing those miracles to the power of the devil 
which Christ wrought by the power of the Holy 
^Spirit.” This view is generally held to be inade¬ 
quate. Lange expresses the truth more exactly 
when he says : “ We have here to understand fully 
‘Conscious and stubborn hatred against God and 
that which is divine as it exists in its highest de¬ 
velopment.” 

This sin is unpardonable not because the grace 
of God is not sufficient fur its forgiveness, but be¬ 
cause it springs from a state of the soul in which 
fhere is left no disposition for repentance and 
faith in Jesus Christ. Thus they who are in anxi¬ 
ety lest they have committed this sin show in this 
very fact that such anxiety is groundless. Never¬ 
theless, they who persist in sinning against reli¬ 
gious life have great reason to fear lest they be¬ 
come thus fearfully guilty. 

Literature. —On unpardonable sin: Stier, Words 
"of Jesus , vol. i, 236; Whedon and Lange on pas¬ 
sages referred to above; Meth. Quar. Rev April, 
1S6S, On whole subject: Works of Systematic 
Theology, particularly Van Oosterzce, Dogmatics; 

1 lodge, u/it' ThmL; Bonier, System of Chris- 

Run Doctrine ; Muller, Doctrine of Siu.— 13. McC.! 


SIN. 1. (Heb. V?, seen, clayey , muddy) ^ a 
city of Egypt, called by the Greeks Pelusium. It 
lay on the eastern arm of the Nile, about three 
miles from the sea. The mounds of broken col¬ 
umns are thought to mark the site now called el- 
Tineb, "a miry place.” Ezekiel (30:16, 16) calls 
it“ the strength ” (i. e., “ fortress ” or “ bulwark ”) 
of Egypt. 

2. Wilderness of Sin (Heb. mid- 

bar'-seen ), a tract or plain lying along the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea. It is thought to be the 
present plain of el-Kaa, which commences at the 
the mouth of Wady Taiyibeh, and extends along 
the whole southwestern side of the peninsula. It 
was the scene of the murmurings and the miracle 
of the quails and manna (Exod. 16:1; 17:1; Num, 
33:11,12). 

SIN OFFERING. See Sacrificial Offer¬ 
ings. ( 

SI'NA (2mi, see-nah *), the Greek form (Judith 
6:14; Acts 7:30, 38) of Sinai (q. v.). 

SFNAI (Heb. W?, sin-ak'ee; Gr. 2n>a, see- 
nah')j the mountain district reached by the Israel¬ 
ites in the third month 
after leaving Egypt. 

1. Name. The name 
is a very ancient one, and 
its meaning not definitely 
fixed. If Shemitic it, per¬ 
haps, means thorny , i. e., 
cleft with ravines. Dr. 
Sayce {High. Crit ., p. 263) 
says; “Sinai ‘(the moun¬ 
tain) which belongs to 
Sin,’ took its name, like the 
d esert wh ictu L overlooked, 
from the Babylonian Moon-god Sin,” A Himyar- 
itic inscription informs us that the name uttd wor¬ 
ship of Sin bad made their way to southern Arabia, 
ami the name of Sinai makes it plain that such had 
also been the case in the North, 

2. Bible Notices. When the Israelites left 
Elim they came to the wilderness of Sin, and then 
to Rephidim, where they encamped (Exod. 16:1, 
sq.; 17:1), and in the third month after the Exodus 
arrived at the “Wilderness of Sinai ” (19:1). Moses 
went up into the Mount and received a preliminary 
message from Jehovah, declaring his past assist¬ 
ance and promise of future guidance and protec¬ 
tion, on the condition of obedience (vers. 3-6). 
The people were commanded to prepare them¬ 
selves for a direct message from Jehovah, a bound¬ 
ary line was set around the mountain to prevent 
any of the people from approaching rashly or in¬ 
advertently to “touch the mount” (v. 12). The 
“ top of the mount ” was in full view from the 
camp; so that when the Lord “came down” upon 
it the thick cloud in which his glory was shrouded 
was “in sight of all the people” (vers. 11, 16). 
The people were brought out of their camp “to 
meet with God; and they stood at the nether 
part of the mount” (v. 17); for they “saw the 
thundering^, and the lightnings, ami the noise of 
the trumpet, and the mountain smoking: mid 
when the people saw it, they removed, and stood 
afar off ” (20:18). 
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Moses received the tables of the law twice (see 
Moses), and was made acquainted wild the details 
of the rites and ceremonies recorded in the Penta¬ 
teuch (81:18; ch. 34; Lev. 7:38, elc.). On the 
first day of the second month after leaving Egypt 
the census was taken (Num. 1:1-46); the position 
assigned to the various tribes when in camp and 
on the march (1:47-2:34); the firstborn were re¬ 
deemed (3:40-51); the office and duties of the 
Levites enumerated (4:1-49); the tabernacle was 
reared and covered with the cloud (9:15, sq.), and, 
finally, on the twentieth day of the second month, 
in the second year, “the children of Israel took 
their journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai ” (10: 
11, sq.; comp. 33:15, 16). 

3. Horeb and Sinai. Concerning these names 
there has been much difference of opinion. Ewald 
(l Qeschichte , ii, 57) pronounces 
Sinai the older name, and 
Horeb the name used by the 
author of Deuteronomy (ex¬ 
cept 33:2), which book he 
assigns to a later writer. 

Hengstenberg (Pent., ii, 325- 
327) agrees with Gesenius that 
the one name is more general 
than the other, but differs in 
this respect, that he makes 
Horeb the mountain ridge and 
Sinai the individual summit 
from which the ten com¬ 
mandments were given. The 
following are his reasons: 

1. The name Sinai is used at 
the time that the Israelites 
were upon the very spot of the 
legislation (see from Exod. 

19:11 to Num. 3:1); whereas 
Horeb is always used in the 
recapitulation in Deuteronomy 
(except 88:2), 2. The name Horeb occurs in the 

earlier hooks thrice, ull in Exodus, but it is in 
circa in stances which best suit the general or 
comprehensive meaning which we attach to it 
(see Exod. 3:1; 17:0; 19:2; comp. 33:6). 8. 

An argument may be drawn from the use of 
the proposition connected with these two 

names. Aims In muu. l7;u nvc niiu uno uuiu Dry¬ 
ing, 11 Behold, I will stand upon the rock in Horeb,” 
L e., upon the particular spot, but m the district, 
The preposition m (in the A. V* needlessly varied 
into "at” once or twice), which is used with 
Horeb, not only here, hut almost always where the 
name occurs in Deuteronomy, perhaps always, ex¬ 
cept “from” (1:2, 9). The same is true of all the 
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Scripture (1 Kings 8:9; 2 Chrom 5:10 ; Psa. JOG: 
19; Mai 4:4), except 1 Kings MkS, A. V. "unto 
Horeb the mount of God.” With Sinai, on the 
other hand, there are connected several preposi¬ 
tions “in” and “from,” as in the case of Horeb; 
also “to,” but especially “upon” (Exod. 19:11, 
18, 20; 24:16), which describes the descent of the 
Lord, or the resting of the symbol of his presence, 
upon that individual peak from which the law was 
given; whereas we have no reason to think that it 
rested upon the whole mass of mountains which 
are clustered together. 


“Understanding Horeb to be the more general 
name, there might still be differences of opinion 
bow wide a circuit should be included under it, 
though the common opinion seems to be that 
there is no necessity for taking it wider than that 
range (some three miles long from north to south) 
which is called by the modern Arabs Jebel Tur or 
Jebel et-Tur , sometimes with the addition of Sina, 
though Robinson says extremely rarely ” (McC. and 
S., Cyc., s. V.). 

4. Identification of Sinai. The Bible nar- 
rative implies three requisites, which must be 
present in any spot answering to the true Sinai: 
1. A mountain summit overlooking the place 
where the people stood. 2. Space sufficient, ad¬ 
jacent to the mountain, for so large a multitude to 
stand and behold the phenomena on the summit; 
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and even, when afraid, to remove afar off, and 
still be in sight. 3. The relation between this 
space where the people stood and the base of the 
mountain must be such that they could approach 
and stand at “the nether part of the mount,” that 
they could also touch it, and that the bound could 
be set around the mount (Bib. Sac., May, 1849, p. 

AlJ, i. Liu Li LI I UU UlUUUUUUtl iui um/ lllll.lv/ umiiJ 

are: 

Jebel Serbal , suggested by Jlurckhardt ( Travels , 
p. 609), and advocated by Lepshuj, Bartlett, 
Stewart, and others. It is some thirty miles dis¬ 
tant westward from 'the Jebel Jfusa. hut close to the 
Wady Feirdn and El Hessue. which he identifies, 
as do most authorities, with Rephidim, just a mile 
from the old convent of Ear art. The earliest tra 
ditions are in its favor. But there are two main 
objections to this: 1. It is clear, from Exod. 19:2 
(comp. 17:1), that the interval between Rephidim 
and Sinai was that of a regular stage of the march. 
2. There is no plain or wady of any sufficient size 
near Serbal to offer camping ground to so large a 
host, or perhaps the tenth part of them. Jebel 
Afftm is the Sinai of recent ecclesiastical tradition, 
with some advocates among modem travelers. 
These claim that the Wady es Sebayeh , which its 
southeast or highest summit overhangs, is the spot 
where the people camped before the mount; but 
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SINAI 


SINIM 


the second objection to Serbal applies almost in 
equal force to this—the want of space below. 
Ras Sasdfeli or Su/sd/ch. The third view is that 
of Robinson, that the modern Horeb of the monks 
—viz., the northwestern and lower face of the 
Jebel Mdsa , crowned with a range of magnificent 
cliffs, the highest point called Ras Sasdfeh , or 
Sftfs&fch, as spelt by Robinson—overlooking the 
pfnin'tfi 1 Rahah , is the scene of the giving of the 
Law, and that peak the mountain into which 
Moses ascended. Lepsius objects, but without 
much force (since he himself climbed it), that the 



peak Sasdfeh is nearly inaccessible. It is more to 
the purpose to observe that the whole Jebel M&sa 
is, comparatively with adjacent mountains, insig- 
n ill cant. The conjunction of mountain with plain 
is the greatest feature of this site; in choosing it 
we lose in the mountain, as compared with Serbal , 
but we gain in the plain, of which Serbdl has 
nothing. It may be added that, supposing Wady 
Tayibeh to have been the encampment “ by the 
sea,” as stated inNum. 33:10, three routes opened 
there before the Israelites: the most southerly one 
down the plain el Kaa to Tdr; the most northerly 
by the Sarbut el Khadem; and the middle one by 
Wady Feiran, by which they would pass the foot 
of Serbdl , which therefore in this case alone could 
possibly be Sinai. The middle route aforesaid 
from Wady Tayibeh reaches the Wady Feirdn 
through what is called the Wady Mokatteb , or 
“written valley,” from the inscriptions on the 
rocks which line it, generally considered to have 
been the work of Christian hands, but whether 
those of a Christian people localized there at an 
unknown period, as Lepsius thinks, or of passing 
pilgrims, as is the more general opinion, is likely 


to continue doubtful. Dr. Sayce {High. Crit ., p. 
268, sq.) argues that Sinai was “a mountain of 
Seir, and not in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula,” 
but adds that “the exact site of ‘the mount of 
God ’ must be left for future exploration to dis¬ 
cover.” 

SINCERE. See Glossary. 

SINCERITY (Heb. tran, taw-meem', without 
blemish ), the acting or speaking without hypocrisy 
(Josh. 24:14; Judg. 9:16, 19). The Gr. adoAoc, 
ad'-ol-os, means unadulterated, as “the sincere 
[pure] milk of the word ” (1 Pet. 2:2). Paul desires 
the Philippians (1:10) to be pure, their behavior 
innocent, etc., that thus they may “ lie (Gr. 

ayvijg, hagnocJ) and without offense till the day 
of Christ,” Sincerity hi Eph. 0:24 and Tit. 2:7 i& 
the rendering of the Gr, tupOuptjia af-tharseJ-ali; 
the meaning of the first passage being to “love 
our Lord Jesus Christ with never-diminishing 
(undccaying) love" (A. V. “love in uncorrupt- 
uesa"); while in Til, 2:7 the A. V. renders “ in 
thy doctrine showing uncorruptnesa, gravity.” 
“Tim sincerity of your love” (2 Cor. 8:8) may 
properly be rendered tlmt "your love is legitimate” 
(Gr. yvtf<uns, gnaif sec-ox ); while ePanpheta (fdik* 
rcc'-ni-ah) means found pure when tested by the 
sunlights and so pure, wwdtkd (PIill. 1:10; I Cor. 
6:8; 2 Cor. 1:12; 2:17). 

SINEW, the rendering of two Hebrew lerms: 

1. Gheed A a w t a w shell* (Heb. 

“the sinew that shrank” (Gen. 32:32), i. e., the 
nervus ischiadiaus , the principal nerve in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the hip, which is easily injured by any 
violent strain in wrestling. Because of the dislo¬ 
cation of the thigh of Jacob the Israelites avoid 
eating this nerve. 

2. Aw-raY (Heb. pT?, to gnaw) t used only in 
Job 30:17, A, V, “My sinews take no rest;” but 
should be rendered u My gnawer* sleep not.” It 
is uncertain whether Job refers to gnawing pains 
or to the worms which were formed in his ulcers. 

SINGING. See Music. 

Figurative. Singing is symbolic of joy (Neh. 
12:2? ; ism 36:2 ; 44:23; 51:11), mid so the absence 
of it is expressed by the cessation of song (Isa. 
16:10). 

SINGLE EYE is the rendering in the A. V. 
of 6$ divAovf, of-thal-moY hapdoocJ (Mutt, 

6:2 2 ; Luke 11:34), Hap-loocY i nea i is si i a p I e, tl i a t 
in which there is not hing complicated or confused; 
and thus in our sense of sound, healthy. 

SI'NIM (Heb. see-neem Isa. 49:12), the- 

name of a remote people, from whose land men 
should come to the light of Israel and of the Gen¬ 
tiles. It is, of course, not quite impossible that 
it may refer to the Lebanon Sinites (q. v.), or witk 
the tribe Sina in the Hindu-Kush (Lacouperie 
in jhibylojtiun and Oriental Record). The L X X. 
gives hut the early interpreters looked 

to the south as to Sin (Pelusium) or Syeuo. But 
the prevailing opinion refers it to t he classical Simu r 
the people of southern Chinn. They arc, indeed, 
first mentioned by Ptolemy mid Mnreinnua. But 
there must have been an overland traffic between 
the East and the West from time immemorial; 
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SINITES 


SION, MOUNT 


and the name most likely to travel west was that 
•of the Sin*, whose town, Thin* (another form of 
-Sinse), the modern Tksin, or Tin, in the prov¬ 
ince of Shensi. We are even told that the Sin* 
were anciently called Thin* (Oivat). “ The Sin* 
attained an independent position in western China 
as early as the 8th century B. C., and in the 3d 
■century B. C. established their sway under the 
■dynasty of Tsin, over the whole of the empire. 
The rabbinical name of China, Tsin, as well as 
the name China itself, was derived from this 
'dynasty,”—W. H. 

SINTTES (Heb. see-nee', Gen. 10:17; 

1 Chron. 1:15), a tribe mentioned only in the phrase 
‘ 1 p£rrniS'l, and in the connection, “And Canaan 
begat Sidon (“pTSt), his firstborn, and Heth, and 
the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the Gtrgashite, 
•and the Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Si into, and 
the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and the Hamath- 
ite ” From its position in the list it is inferred that 
it lay toward the north, perhaps in the northern 
part of the Lebanon district, 1 n that region were 
u Sinna, a mountain fortress mentioned by Strabo 
. . . Sirtum, or Siui, the ruins of which existed 
in the time of Jerome,” and others with somewhat 
similar names. The Targums of Onkelos and 
■Jonathan give Orthosia, a maritime town north¬ 
easterly from Tripolis. It was a place of impor¬ 
tance, as commanding the only road “ betwixt 
Phoenice and the maritime parts of Syria.” De- 
litzsch (^[ 282) mentions the cuneiform Sidnu, 
which is mentioned with Semar and Arka .— 
W. H. 

SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST, the perfect 
freedom of Christ, not only from all outward acts 
=of sin, but also from all inward inclination to sin. 

1. Scripture Statement. The Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecies relating to Christ, whether sym¬ 
bolically expressed or uttered in words, point to 
his perfect purity (site Ism 9:6, 7; eh. 53). The 
New Testament heart? most emphatic testimony to 
the same fact (see Matt. 11:29, M; John 4 :u; 
6:SS ; 8:29, 49; 15:IQ; 17:4; Acts 3:14 ; Rom. 8:3; 

2 Cor. 5:21; Heb. 4:15; 7:23, 27; I Pel. 1:19; 
2:22 ] 1 John 2:2; 3:5). It is distinctly stated that 
Christ was tempted, ami if sown must admit the 

fih«t.rnr>+. nnaaihilUr nf 1-iia aiivnivYfr Vnl l-iio +nmr\ 

tat ions were in no case such as spring from a 
Smxui heiijulc, ujiu. Lue itiui remains Lnai iic was 
absolutely without sin {see Tkmptatiox of Ohrlst), 

2. Theological Suggestions. (1) The siu- 
leasuess of Christ is to be looked at with reference 
■to his human nature, and is to be distinguished 
from the holiness which he possessed as an attri¬ 
bute of his divine nature. 

(2) The fact of his sinlessness is morally demon¬ 
strated, aside from the testimony of the Scriptures,! 
as follows: 1. Christ certainly made upon those 
around him the impression that he was a person 
of at least unusual moral excellence. 2. It is a 
fact which has the force of a law that the higher 
imperfect beings rise in moral attainments the 
more keenly conscious they become of remaining 
moral defects. 3. Christ manifested no con¬ 
sciousness of moral defect, but the opposite. He 
taught men to confess their sins, but he made no 


such confession; be taught men to pray for for¬ 
giveness, but uttered no such prayer far himself; 
he declared the necessity of the new birth by the 
work of the Holy Spirit, but it was for other*. 
He recognized in,himself no such necessity. And 
thus it follows that in Christ we find a reversal of 
the law which prevails with respect to all limited 
measure of human excellence, or he was supremely 
excellent, absolutely without sin. 

(3) The objections of infidels are too trivial or 
too abstruse to be entered upon here with any 
fullness. However, it may be said that the blight¬ 
ing of the barren fig tree by the wayside cannot 
be shown to be an interference with the rights of 
private property. And, moreover, Christ had the 
right to use this Insenaate object for the purpose 
of symbolically impressing his solemn lesson. The 
destruction of the swine at Gadara is to be viewed 
with reference to the deliverance of a human soul 
as of infinitely higher importance than the loss of 
the lives of many animals. And, besides, it can¬ 
not be shown that Christ really willed or directly 
caused the destruction. We may dismiss this 
part of the subject in recalling the fact that the 
unbelieving world has in reality but little to say 
against the moral perfection of Jesus. 

(4) The sinlessness of Christ is a fact of many- 
sided importance. 1. Christ, because he was sin¬ 
less, is one of the highest, may we not say, the 
highest of the credentials of Christianity, lie is 
a moral miracle, and is himself greater than all 
his miracles. 2, Tim fact 1ms important relation 
to the authority of his leaching (sec Matt. 17:5; 
John 8:4 G). 3. Christ in Ids sintossnesa exhibits 
to us the highest good. He was not free from 
poverty, and persecution, and hatred, and loneli¬ 
ness, and death, but he was free from sin. 4. His 
sinlessness is importantly related to the value of 
his atoning sacrifice. His offering of himself \\m 
of mmpeakiihle value because lie was spotless (see 
1 Pet. 1:19: comp. John 1:29). 5. Likewise the 
efficacy of his intercession is based upon the same 
fact (1 John Bob. 4:14-16). a This fact 
nlso throws light upon, his proffer of new life to 
mom He is at the same time our perfect 
example, and the one through whom we receive 
power to follow in his steps (John 10:10; 1 Pet. 
2 : 21 .) 

Thb rn-.,.+i - 

fore one which has been steadfastly held as of 
greatest moinuui by Too Church in mi age*. 

LrrKRATUftK.—II liman, The Sinlt&stttss of Jesus, 
translated from German, Edinburgh, 1853 ; 8chntT, 
The Person of Christ; Borner, The Tosoh of 
Christ; see also discussion of topic in N can dors 
Life of Christ; Godet, in Expositor, first series, 
vnl. vi. “ Thp ITnlinpss nP .Tpsiis Cllirist ” 

Among works of s} r stematic theology, Yan Oos- 
terzee is to be specially commended with respect 
to the topic.—E. McO. 

SrON, MOUNT. 1 . (Heb. ^ har see - 

ohn'), one of the various names of Mount Her- 
mon, which are fortunately preserved, all not im¬ 
probably more ancient than “ Hermon ” itself 
(Deut. 4:48 only). 

2. The Greek form (Li&v, see-own*) of the Hebrew 
name Zion, the famous mount of the temple 
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SIPHMOTH 


SKIRT 


<1 Mace. 4:37, 00; 5:54; 6:48, 62; 7:33; 10:U; 
14:27 ; Heb* 12:22; Rev. 14:1), 

SIPH'MQTH (Hob, ni7!2b T fruit* 

fid), one of tho places in the south of Judah 
winch David frequented during his freebootmg 
life (1 Sam, 30:28). No one appears yet to have 
-even suggested an identification of it, biu may be 
referred to in 1 Chron. 27:27, where Zahdi is called 
the Shipkmite. 

SIP'PAI (Heb. ‘'El?, sip-pah'ee, basinlike), one 
■of the sona of " the giants M slain by SiUbechni at 
Gexor (l Chron, 20:4), called in the parallel passage 
<(2 Sam, 21:18) by the equivalent name Safh (q. v.). 

SI'RAH (Heb. see-raw', retreat, retired), 

a well about a mile north of Hebron. Abner was 
recalled here by Joab (2 Sam. 3:26), and treacher¬ 
ously slain. The well is probably the 'Ahi Sareh 
■of to-day, 

SIR'ION (Heb. sir-yone', coat of mail), 

one of the various names of Mount Hermon, that 
by which it was known to the Zidonians (Deut. 
3:9). The name in Psa. 29:6 is slightly altered in 
the original (Heb. shir-yone'). 

SIRS. See Glossary. 

SIS'AMAI (Heb. ^ppj sis-mah'ee, meaning 
■doubtful), son of Eleasab, and father of Shallum, 
descendants of Sheshan, in the line of Jerahmeel 
<1 Chron. 2:40), B. C. before 1170. 

SIS'ERA (Heb. see-ser-aw ', uncertain 

-derivation). 

1. Tim “ captain ” of the army of Jabin, king 
■of Canaan. He dwelt in Harosheth of the Gen¬ 
tiles (probably situated in am of tho larger plains 
of Galilee [K. ami B., Cam,, in loc.l), ami for twenty 
years oppressed tho Israelites with a force of nine 
hundred chariots of iron (Judg. 4:2, 3), When 
Sisera received tidings of the march of Barak to 
Mount Tabor he mustered his army at the Kishon, 
where it was thrown into confusion and utterly 
routed (vers. 10-16), Siscva, to save himself, 
sprang from his chariot and fled on fool. He 
took refuge in the tent of duel, the wife of Heber 
the Kcnite. She received the fugitive in the 
usual form of oriental hospitality, but when he had 
fallen asleep Jael took a tent stake and drove it 
into his temples, so that he died (vers. 17-22). 
B. C. about 1120. See Jael. 

2. The name reappears in the lists of the Neth- 
hum, who returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra 2:53; Neh. 7.55). It doubtless tolls 
of Canaan l to captives devoted to the lowest offices 
of the temple. 

SISTER (Heb. rririN, awdehoth; Gr. ade*\(j>y, 
ad-dfay% a term used by the Hebrews with equal 
latitude as brother (q. v.). It may denote a rela¬ 
tion by the same father and mother, by the same 
father only, by tho same mother only, or merely a 
near relative (Matt, 13:56 ; Mark 6:3). Sarah was 
called the sister of Abraham (Gen. 12:13 ; 20:12), 
though only Ids niece according to some, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, sister by the father’s side. Re¬ 
specting marrying such relatives, see Marriage. 

SIT, SITTING (Heb. 51BJ, yaw-shab' ; Gr. 
Kade^oftaL, Icath-edf-zom-ahee), the favorite po¬ 


sition of the orientals, who, in the absence of 
chairs, sit upon the floor with their feet crossed 
under them. u In Palestine people $il at nil kinds 
of work ; the carpenter saws, planes, and hews 
with hia humUdac sitting upon the ground or 
upon the plank ho is planing. The washerwoman 
sits by the tub; and, in a word, no one stands 
where it is possible to sit ” (Thomson, Zand and 
Hook, i, 101)* 

Figurative. Of judges who in judgment 
(Im. 28:6; Joel 3:12; Slab 8:3, "alt as a refiner of 
silver”); lienee the scat of violence, i. a* of unjust 
judgment (Amos 6:3); mourners, who sit upon the 
ground (Isa. 3:26; 47:1 ; Job 2:13) or solitary 
(Lam, 1:1 ; 3:28); of an army which sits down in a 
place, i. c., holds It (1 Sam. 13:16); of those who 
.<s/7 slitl, who remain quiet, as opposed to those who 
go to war (Jer. 8:14). See Glossary. 

SIT'NAH (Heb. Tlitpip, sit-nawstrife), the 
second of the two wells dug by Isaac, where a 
contest was had with the Philistines (Gen. 26:21). 
The modem JShutneh. 

SITH. See Glossary. 

SI'VAN, the third month of the Hebrew 
sacred year, and ninth of the civil year (Esth. 8. 9). 
See Calendar; Time. 

SKIN. 1. The rendering generally of the 
lleb. ‘nil* (ore, naked), and meaning the skin of a 
man, the skin or hide of animals (Lev. 4:11; 7:8, 
etc.}; also as prepared, i. e,, leather (Lev. 11:32; 
13:48; Nmm 31:20). 

2. Baw-sawr' (Heb. flesh, so generally 

rendered) is Only rendered skin in Psa. 102:5, 
“ My bones cleave to my skin ” (flesh). 

3. Ghe'ded (lieb. polished, smooth), the 

human skin as smooth and naked (Job 16:15), 
where Job says, u I have sewed Backcloth upon 
my skin.” This is to bo attributed to the hideous 
distortion of his body by elephantiasis, which will 
not admit of the use at the ordinary form of 
clothes. 

4. Der-mat'-ee-nos (Gr. 6epyarivog), that which 
is made of skin, leathern , as a girdle (Mark 1:6). 
See Bottle ; Dress. 

Figurative. “ Skin for skin >T (Job 2:4) seems 
to mean "one gives up one’s skin to preserve 
one’s skin; one endures pain on a sickly part of 
the skin, for the sake of saving the wiiolo skin; 
one holds tip the ami to avert the fatal blow from 
the head.” l( The skin of my teeth” (10:20) is 
supposed to lie that which surrounds Iho teeth in 
Urn jaw, viz., the periosteum. The disease has 
destroyed the gums and wasted them away from 
the teeth, leaving only the periosteum. “ Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin?” (Jer. 13:23) is sym¬ 
bolical of tho inability of one to get rid of nn evil 
character which has become second nature. 

SKIRT (Heb. bTii, shoot), the flowing train of 
a female dress (Jer. 13:22, 26 ; Lam. 1:9; Nah. 
3:5); more vaguely kaw-nawf', literally a 

winy) the flap of a robe (Deut. 22:30; 27:20; Ruth 
3:9, etc,). 

Figurative. To raise the skirts of a women s 
garment is put for a symbol of insult and disgrace 
(Jer. 13:22, 26; Nah.’3:5); whereas to cover her 







SKULL 


SNOUT 


with one’s skirt was a token of matrimony 
(Ruth 3:9). 

SKULL. See Golgotha. 

SKY (Heb. pGP, shahk'-ak , vapor, Deut. 33;26; 
2 Sam. 22:12; Job 37:18, etc.) may mean the 
clouds or the firmament. u His excellency is in 
the sky” (Deut. 33:26) is a figurative expression 
to denote omnipotence. 

SLACK, SLACKNESS. See Glossary. 

SLANDER (Ileb. dib-baw ), a defaming, 

evil report (Hum. 14:36 ; Psa. 31:13 ; Prov. 10:18). 
In the apostolic Church the wife of a deacon was 
forbidden (1 Tim. 3:6) to be a slanderer (Gr. 
dtafiolog, dee-ab'-ol-os\ i. e., a calumniator, false 
accuser. 

SLAVE, SLAVERY. See Service. 

SLEEP, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words, used in the general sense of sleep or 
repose for the body (Psa. 4:8 ; 121:4; Jonah 1:5, 6). 
The manner of sleeping in warm Eastern climates 
is very different from that in colder countries. 
Their beds are generally hard, feather beds being 
unknown. The poor often sleep on mats, or 
wrapped in their outer garment, for which reason 
the latter was not allowed to be retained in pledge 
overnight (Gen. 9:21, 23 ; Exod. 22:26, 27; Deut. 
24:12,13). The wealthy sleep on mattresses stuffed 
with wool or cotton, being often only a thick quilt, 
used singly or piled upon each other. In winter 
a similar quilt of finer material forms the coverlet, 
while a thin blanket suffice* in summer; unless, 
indeed, the convenient outer garment is used 
(1 Sam. UklS). Sec Red, 

Figurative. SI cep i s cm p! oyed an a svm b ol of 
death (Deut. 31:16; 2 Sam. 7:12; Job 7:21; Dim. 
12:2; John 11:11 T eLc.); of mpmenexx f indoloitee, 
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Eph. 5:14; 1 Cor. 11:30). 

SLEIGHT. See Glossary. 

SLIME. See ■A-SniALT * Eith'iIei. in HiueraLi 
Kingdom; Glossary. 

SLIME PITS. See Siddim. 

SLING. See Armor, p. 85. 

Figurative. The nrnvprh. “ A slip tlisif. hind, 
eth a stone in a sling,” etc. (Prov. 26:8), is prob- 
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gems in a heap of stones,” the Heb. tlU.VnU (mar- 
gay-maw', A. V. “sling”) meaning a “heap of 
stones” (comp. Matt. 7:6). 

SLIP (Heb. zem-o-rawpruned ), is the 

layer of a vine. To set “ strange slips ” (Isa. 17:10) 
is thought to be figurative for making foreign 
alliances, e. g., with the king of Damascus. 

SLOTHFUL. In Prov. 12:24, “the slothful 
shall he under tribute,” the Heb. rem-ee- 

yaw means remiss , treacherous; and the meaning 
seems to be, “The deceitful man will come to de¬ 
pendence.” In v. 27 w r e have an expression which 
means that such a man does not improve his op¬ 
portunities. The Heb. aw-tsal\ has the usual 
meaning of to be slack , indolent , and is most gen¬ 
erally used in the Old Testament. 


SLOW. 1. Kaio-bade' (Heb. ^5?) means heavy r 
as when Moses said, “I am not eloquent [literally* 
a man of words], but heavy in mouth and ill 
tongue” (Exod. 4:10); a difficulty in speaking, 
though not exactly stammering. 

2. Aw-rake' (Heb. to make long) is used in 
the frequent expression, “ slow to anger ” (Nell. 
9:17 ; Psa. 103:8 ; Prov. 16:32, etc.), and expresses 
the same state of mind as the term “long-suffer¬ 
ing.” 

3. A very peculiar expression is found in Tit. 
1:12, “ slow bellies ” (Gr. yaorepeg apyat , gas-ter'-es 
ar-gah'ee ), to describe the Cretians. The one word 
is used to indicate their sensuality, the other their- 
sloth (R. Y. “idle gluttons”). 

SLUGGARD, another rendering in the A. V* 
of the Hebrew, rendered Slothful (q. v.). 

SLUICE (Heb. seh'-ker , wages, reward, 

Prov. 11:18), the improper rendering in Isa. 19:10, 
means those who live upon wages, and is not 
equivalent to the dannners-up of water. 

SMITH. See Handicraft ; Metals, 

SMYR'NA (Gr, Zpvpva, smoor'-nah, myrrh), 
a rich, prosperous, and dissolute city of Ionia, forty 
miles N. of Ephesus, at the mouth of a small river, 
Meles. Anciently it w r as one of the finest cities 
of Asia, and was called “the lovely—the crown 
of Ionia—the ornament of Asia.” It is now the- 
chief city of Anatolia, with a mixed population of 
two hundred thousand people, one third of whom 
are Christians. It is referred to in Rev. 2:8-11 
as the seat of one of the seven churches. It was- 
largely inhabited by Jews bitterly opposed to- 
Christ and Christianity; and the church of Smyrna 
becomes the type of a suffering Church. It will 
be observed that at Smyrna the Church is still 
faithful, and that against her no word of reproach 
is uttered. It was Polycarp’s field of Christian 
usefulness, and here he suffered martyrdom, A. D. 
155. 

OIT A TT d-, l- - T r --- 

Oil AllJi PCt5 AJSliYLALi XVlTHlxJJUiH* 

SNARE (usually the rendering of some form 
of Heb. lDp;, yaw-koshe', to ensnare; frequently of 
ns, pakh , a spring net; Gr. ppS^og, brokh'-os ? 

cially of the fowler (Isa. 8:14; Amos 3:5); also 
such as seizes man and beast (Job 18:10; Jer. 
18:22). Snares were set in the path or hidden in 
the ground (Psa. 140:5; 119:10; Prov. 7:23; 22:5; 
Jer. 18:22). The snare (Heb. HS, pakh) was formed 
of two parts which, when set, were spread out 
upon the ground, and slightly fastened with a 
trap-stick; so that as soon as a bird or beast 
touched the stick the parts flew up and inclosed 
the bird in the net or caught the foot of the ani- 

mnl ATAW Ifi.lYk 
V J ’ J 

Figurative. Snare is used for anything that 
may he the cause of injury or destruction , e. g., 
the nations about Israel (Josh. 23:13); false gods 
(Judg. 2:3 ; 1 Kings 11:4; Psa. 106:36); false proph¬ 
ets (Host, 9:8); riches, love of (1 Tim. 6:9); douLli, 
as a hunter (2 Sum. 22:6; Psa. 18:5 ; comp. 91:3). 

SNOUT (Heb. EJN, af nostril , hence, face) is- 
only mentioned in Prov. 11:22, “as a jewel of gold 
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in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman without dis¬ 
cretion.” Clark (Com.) thus comments: “ Beauty 
in a woman destitute of good breeding and modest 
carriage is as becoming as a gold ring on the 
snout of a swine.” 

SNOW (Heb. &S5, sheh'-leg, white; Gr. 
khee-one'). In the historical books of Scripture 
snow is twice mentioned as actually falling (2 Sam. 
23:20; 1 Chron. 11:22; comp. 1 Macc. 13:22). In 
the poetical books the allusions are so frequent 
as to make it probable that snow was an ordinary 
occurrence in Palestine. “During most winters 
both hail and snow fall on the hills. On the Cen¬ 
tral Range snow has been known to reach a depth 
of nearly two feet, and to lie for five days, or even 
more. . . . This explains the feat of Benaiah, who 
went thmi and slew a lion in the midst of a cistern 
in (he day of the snow (2 Sam. 23:20) ” (Smith, Hist. 
Geog p. 64, sq.). The snow lies deep in the 
ravines of the highest ridge of Lebanon until the 
summer is far advanced, and, indeed, never wholly 
disappears; the summit of Hermon also perpetu¬ 
ally glistens with frozen snow. From these sources, 
probably, the Jews obtained their supplies of ice 
for the purpose of cooling their beverages in sum¬ 
mer (Pro v. 25:13). 

Figurative. The color of snow is given as 
mi image of brilliancy (Dan. 7:9 ; Matt. 28:3 ; Rev. 
1:14); of purity (Isii. 1:18; Lam. 4:7, referring to 
the white robes of the princes); of the blanching 
effects of leprosy (Exod. 4:6; Num. 12:10; 2 Kings 
5:27); of cleansing power (Job 9:30); “snow 
waters,” i. e., melted snow, easily dried up in the 
burning sand (24:19), is used to express the swift 
and utter destruction of the godless; snow, fertil¬ 
izing the earth before it again returns as vapor to 
the sky, figures the effective power of God’s word 
(Isa. 55:10). “Will a man leave the snow of 
Lebanon?” (Jer. 18:14) is thus rendered by Orelli 
(Com.), “Does the snow of Lebanon disappoint on 
the rock of the fields ? ” i. e., the Lebanon snow 
feeds without ceasing, the water flowing therefrom. 
Phenomena of nature, stable and trustworthy, are 
Contrasted with the fickleness of Israel. 

SNUFF (Ileb. ^S'oijsAaw-a/^to inhaleeagerly, 
as Jer. 14:6, where the wild asses, tormented by 
burning thirst, pant for wind like jackals (comp. 
2:24). “ Snuff ” (Heb. naw-fakh', to blow at), 

means to express contempt, as of God’s altar 
(Mai. 1:13). 

SNUFF-DISH, SNUFFER, articles used in 

the Tabernacle (q. v.). 

SO (Ileb. ftlQ, jSg), a king of Egypt. Hosbea, 
the last king of Israel, evidently intending to be¬ 
come the vassal of Egypt, sent messengers to So, 
and made no present, as had been the yearly cus¬ 
tom to the king of Assyria (2 Kings 17:4), R. C. 
725. The consequence of this stop was the im¬ 
prisonment of Hoshea, the taking of Samaria, 
and the carrying captive of the ten tribes (18:10, 

n). 

Identification. u It has been questioned 
whether this So was the same with Snbaco, the 
first king of the Ethiopian dynasty in upper Egypt, 
or his son and successor Sevechus, the second king 
of the same dynasty, and the immediate predecessor 
(67) 


of Tirhakah . . . This name, in Egyptian Sevech, 
is also that of the god Saturn.” 

SOAP (Heb. rPl3j bo-reeth'). The Hebrew 
bo-reeth' is a general term for any substance of 
cleansing qualities. As, however, it appears in 
Jer. 2:22, in contradistinction to nether (Heb. 
l£0, neh'-ther, A. Y. “ nitre ”), which undoubt¬ 
edly means “ natron,” or mineral alkali, it is fair 
to infer that bo-reeth' refers to vegetable alkali, 
or some kind of potash, which forms one of the 
usual ingredients in our soap. It occurs in Mai. 
3:2, but there is nothing to tell us whether it was 
obtained from the vegetable or mineral kingdom. 
But 13, bore (Job 9:30) denotes a vegetable alkali 
used for washing. Numerous plants, capable of 
yielding alkalies, exist in Palestine and the sur¬ 
rounding countries; we may notice one named 
Hnbeiheh((\\v ISahola Kali of bo On lists) found near 
the Dead Sea, the ashes of which are called el- 
Kuli, from their strong alkaline properties, the 
Ajram, found near Sinai, which, when pounded, 
serves as a substitute for soap. Modern travelers 
have also noticed the Saponaria officinalis and 
the Mcsembryanthemum nodiflorum, both pos¬ 
sessing alkaline properties, as growing in Pales¬ 
tine. 

SOBER, SOBERLY, etc. 1. (Gr. vy(j>Q, nay'- 
fo , and derivatives), calm and collected in spirit, 
temperate, dispassionate (1 Thess. 5:6, 8; 2 Tim. 
4:5, A. V. “watch; 11 1 Pet. L13)- 

2. (Gr. (U.Hpfjoidw, so-fron-e/i'-o, and derivatives), 
the being of a nod mi mind, ns of one who has 
ceased to be under the power of an evil one (Mark 
5:15; Lvdio 8:35); the opposite of CKariptai^ to be 
beside one’s self (2 Cor. 6:13); the exercise of 
self-control, so as to (a) place a moderate estimate 
upon one’s self (Rom. 12:3), (b) to.curb one’s pas¬ 
sion (Tit. 2:6). 

SO'CHO (Heb. •bib, so-ko', a fence, a hedge, 
1 Chron. 4:18), variously called Sochoh (1 Kings 
4:10), SitocJion (l Sam* 17:1), Shoco (2 Chron. 
11:7), SiiOCHO (28:18), It was in the low country 
of Judah (Josh. 15:35), and was settled by the 
sons of Ezra, of the tribe of Judah. I t was one of 
the cities fortified by RehobOam after the revolt of 
the northern tribes (2 ClvrOJi. 11:7). Here Goliath 
was slain, and it was also one of Solomon’s com¬ 
missariat districts. It lay on the north side of 
Wady es-Sunt, and is identified with modern 
Khurbet Shuweikeli, fourteen miles S. W. of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

SO'CHOH (1 Kings 4:10). See Socho. 

SOCKET. See Tabernacle. 

SO'COH. 1. A city in the low country of 
Judah (Josh. 15:35). See Socho. 

2. Another city of Judah, in the mountain dis¬ 
trict (Josh. 15:48), one of a group of eleven towns. 
Robinson located it in the Wady el-Khalil, about 
ten miles S. W. of Hebron; bearing, like the other 
Socho, the name of Slmiveikeh. 

SO'DI (Heb. so-dee', intimate), father of 

Gaddiel, the spy appointed to represent the tribe 
of Zebulun (Num. 13:10), B. C. 1209. 

SOD'OM (Heb. Dip, sed-ome', burnt), an ancient 
city in the vale of Siddim, mentioned (Gen. 10:19) as 
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belonging to the Canaanites, in which Lot settled 
after separating from Abraham (13:12; 14:12). It 
bad its own “king,” or chief, as did the other 
four cities of the plain (14:2), and with them re- 
belled against Ckedorlaomen It was finally de¬ 
stroyed by Jehovah because of its great wicked¬ 
ness (10:1, *Hp). Inspecting the manner of Us 
destruction, it is recorded (v. 24), ‘‘Then (he Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
at id fi re from the Lord ou t o f h cavon * ” “ T1 1 c w ord s 
are to be understood quite literally as meaning 
that brimstone and fire, I. e,, bn ruing brimstone, 
foil from the sky, even though the examples of 
bunuug bituminous matter falling upon the earth, 
which are given in OednmmTs Vto'muckfo JSstmtn* 
lunfftn (ill, 20), may be called in question by his¬ 
torical criticism, By this rain of fire and brim¬ 
stone not only were the cities and their inhabitants 
consumed, but even the soil, which abounded in 
asphalt, was set on fire, bo that the entire valley 
wns burned out and sank, or was overthrown, l e. h 
utterly destroyed, and the Lead Sea took its place " 
(K. and D., Com.). See Lot. 

Sodom is introduced by Ezekiel (16:46, sq.; 
comp. Rev. 11:8) with Samaria, as sisters of Jeru¬ 
salem in a spiritual sense, as animated by the 
same spirit of idolatry, Jerusalem acting even 
more corruptly than they. The prophet then 
enumerates the sins of Sodom (v. V<\ sq.): pride, 
satiety, careless case, haughtiness, and unchari¬ 
tableness toward the poor. 

SOD'OMA(Gr. 'L6Sopa,sod'-om-ah, Rom. 9:29), 
the Greek form of Sodom (q. v.). 

SOD'OMITE (Heb. ti'Tg kaw-dashe', conse¬ 
crated , devoted ). The sodomites were not inhab¬ 
itants of Sodom, nor their descend ants, hut men 
t numerated to the unnatural vice of Sodom (Geu, 
19:5 ; comp. Rom. 1:27) as a religious rite. “This 

i i r i i _ 1 _ A + 
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was spread In different forms over Phoenicia, Syria, 
Phrygia, Assyrm, B abylonim Ashtnroth, the G reek 
Astarte, was its chief object. 11 The term was 
especially applied to the emnscuiiiTcd priests of 
Cybele, called Galli, perhaps from the river Galius 
In Bithyuin, which wns said to make those who 
drank it mad. In Deut. 23:17 the toleration of a 
sodomite was expressly forbidden, and the pay 
received by a sodomite was not to be put into 
the. t em pi p treasury (v. 18). “The price of a 
dog 11 is a figurative expression used to denote the 
gains of a kaw+dashe' (sodomite), who was culled 
kin'-uhce.dos, by the Greeks, from the 
doglike manner in which he debased himself (see 
Rev. 22:15, where the unclean are called “ dogs ”). 

SOFT. See Glossary. 

SOLDER (Heb. deld-bek, joint ), welding 

of metal (Isa. 41:7). In 1 Kings 22:34; 2 Chron. 
18:33, deb-aw-keem ' are joints by which 

the iron thorax was attached to the hanging skirt 
which covered the abdomen ’ (Cler.). The true 
coat of mail covered only the breast to somewhere 
about the last rib ; and below this it had an ap¬ 
pendage (skirts) consisting of movable joints. 
Between this appendage and the true coat of mail 
there was a groove through which the arrow 
passed, and, entering the abdomen, inflicted upon 


the king a mortal wound ” (Keil, Com., 1 Kings 
22:34). 

SOLDIER. See Army. 

SOL'OMON. 1. Name and Family. (Heb. 
™ra,*M-o -mo', pacific; also named, at the com¬ 
mand of Nathan, Jedidiah, beloved of Jehovah). A 
soil of King David by Bath-sheba (2 Sam. 12:24; 

1 Chron. 3:5), B. C. before 990. Sayce (Hilbert 
Lecture, pp. 51, 52) thinks that Solomon was a 
name given, not in childhood, but subsequently. 
The cuneiform inscriptions inform us that Salli- 
inniin, “ the god of pence,” was a god honored 
particularly in Ass win (Robertson, Karhj lielitjmi* 
of Israel, pp. 178/179). 

2, Personal History. (1) His youtli. Noth¬ 
ing is known of Solomon’s youth, unless it be that 
lie was brought tip by Nathan the prophet (2 Sam. 
12:25), where the true rending probably bs, “and. 
he intrusted him to Nftlbtm,” etc. (Kltto, Stanley). 
He was Batli-sheba’s favorite son, “tender and 
only beloved in the sight of his mother” (Frov, 
4:3), and to her JhivUl had pledged her son’s ac¬ 
cession by a separate uml solemn oath (1 Kings 
1:18, 17, 80), (2) Appointed successor. When 
David had become enfeebled by age, his sou, 
Adomjnh, endeavored to place himself upon the 
throne, and so far succeeded as to have himself 
proclaimed king at Kn-rogol (v\ 6-9, 25). Nathan 
informed Bath-sheba of these proceedings, and 
they together succeeded in rousing the languid 
energies of the king, who acted with prudence 
and decision. At his command Zndok the priest 
and Nathan the prophet, supported by Benaiah, 
with the bodyguard of C beret bites and Pelethites^ 
proclaimed Solomon king, amid the rejoicings of 
the people, and anointed him with the sacred oil, 
which Zndok took out of Ihc tabernacle, B. C. 
960 (1:32-40). A constant memorial of this 

+ — «fiAnAn+nrl ooronfv cn/irmrl 
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Psalm. The last act of David was to send for 
Solomon and urge upon him obedience to the- 
statutes of Jehovah, so that he might enjoy pros¬ 
perity. He also tuM him how to deal with Joab, 
BnrzJllai, and Shbnei (2:1-$). Upon heaving ti¬ 
dings of Solomon^ appointment, Adonijuh tied to 
the altar for refuge, but received m&itriuieu from 
Solomon that his life would bo spared if lie proved 
worthy oi clemency (S) SuIOmuma 

reisu. To give the narrative of Solomon’s reign 
cl i ian udogi cally is a m a tier o f groat di fiien lty, been use 
we have very few notices of time, and also because 
of the confusion of the various texts describing it. 
1. Disposes of enemies. Adcmijfth, shortly after 
Solomon’s accession, made a request that Abishag,. 
David’s concubine, should be given him as a wife. 
This was mietpieteu us nil <hl i n ui-a-ivu, and 
Adonijah was put to death; Ahiaihav was dispos¬ 
sessed of the priesthood, and Zadok put in his 
place; Jonh was slain because of the murder by 
him of Abner and Amasa; Shimei was confined 
within the limits of Jerusalem, with the under¬ 
standing that a trespass of the injunction would 
forfeit his life; three years after he went to Gath 
in pursuit of two of hist servants, and was put, to 
death (2:13-48). 2. Marrwfft, Having firmly 

seated himself upon the throne, Solomon sought 
to strengthen his kingdom by foreign alliances,. 
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and married the daughter of the king of Egypt 
(3:1), of the 21st dynasty. 3. Choice of wisdom. 
Notwithstanding this foreign alliance, Solomon 
loved the statutes of David, his father. The blot 
upon his conduct at this time was that he sacri¬ 
ficed and burnt incense in high places (3:3). In 
the course of a series of sacrifices (it may be) Solo¬ 
mon came to Gibeon, where the tabernacle stood. 
There, in the midst of a great convocation of the 
people, he sacrificed a thousand burnt offerings. 
The following night God appeared to him in a 
dream, and asked him to choose what he should 
give him. Sensible of the responsibilities resting 
upon him, he asked for wisdom in preference to 
any other blessing. This was granted him, and 
the Lord added riches and honor, with the promise 
of a long life if he was obedient to the command¬ 
ment of Jehovah. Assured of God’s favor, he 
returned to Jerusalem and renewed his sacrifices 
before the ark, and made a feast to all his serv¬ 
ants (3:4-15). 4. Wise judgment* An oppor¬ 

tunity soon arose to prove his sagacity. Two 
women appeared before him with a dead and a 
living child, each claiming the living one as her 
own. Solomon ordered the living child to be cut 
in twain. This the real mother could not endure, 
and begged him to spare the life of the babe. 
He therefore commanded the child to. be restored 
to her. “ And all Israel heard of the judgment 
which the king had judged; and they feared the 
king: for they saw that the wisdom of God was in 
him to do judgment” (3:16-28). (4) National 

prosperity. The general tone of the records of 
Solomon's reign is that of jubilant delight, The 
hard, warlike reign of David was followed by one 
of peace and quiet His own court was arranged 
on the same general basis m his father’s, but on a 
scale of greater magnificence. The supplies needed 
for the court were levied throughou t the whole 
land by twelve officers, “each man his month in a 
year made provision.” The provision for each 
day consisted of thirty measures of fine flour, sixty 
measures of meat, ten fat oxen and twenty from 
the pasture, and one hundred ah cep, besides veni¬ 
son and fowl (4:22, 23). The peace and plenty of 
Israel are thus described: “Judith and Israel were 
many, as the sand which is by the sea in multi¬ 
tude, eating and thin king and making merry” 
(4:20). “And the king made silver and gold at 
Jerusalem as plenteous as stones, and cedar trees 
made he as sycamore trees that are in the vale for 
abundance”(2 Clmm. 1:15). In his great military 
establish meat Solomon set at naught the law 
against keeping up a force of cavalry (sec Deut. 
17:1 G). He had forty thousand stalls of horses 
for his fourteen hundred chariots, and twelve 
thousand cavalry horses, besides fleet horses used 
for posts (1 Kings 4:26. 28), dromedaries In the 
latter verses meaning “swift horses'* (2 Citron. 
1:11). (5) Sacred and royal buildings. It lmd 

been the in ten lion of David in his later years to 
erect at Jerusalem a house for Jehovah, and for 
this he had made great preparations. Immense 
quantities of gold ami silver were collected, and 
the designs placed in the hands of Solomon, King 
IHrain sent an embassy of congratulation to Solo¬ 
mon on Ids accession t who returned tin answer in¬ 
forming Hiram of his intention of building a house 


to God, and requesting his assistance, which Hi mm 
gladly promised (1 Kings 6:1, sq.). Hiram gave 
cedars and lit 1 trees out of Lebanon, which life 
servants felled, while those of Solomon squared 
and fitted them for their places In the building. 
The provisions for both parties were supplied by- 
Solomon. The prepared timber was brought down 
to the sea, floated round to Joppa under the cam 
of the Tyrian sailors, whence Solomon undertook 
the thirty miles transport to Jerusalem. He em¬ 
ployed, of the descendants of the Canaanites,. 
seventy thousand to bear burdens, eighty thousand 
to hew timber and stone in Lebanon, under three- 
thousand six hundred overseers (1 Kings 5:15, 16 ; 
2 Chron. 2:17, 18). He also raised a levy of thirty 
thousand Israelites, whom ho sent to work in 
Lebanon by relays of ten thousand, each relay 
serving a month ami returning home fur two 
(1 Kings 5:IS, 14). The actual building of the 
temple was commenced m the fourth year of Solo¬ 
mon’s reign, B. C. 966 (1 Kings 6:1; 2 Chron. 
3:2). It was completed in seven and a half years, 
in the eighth month (Bui) of the eleventh year of 
Solomon, B. C. 949 (1 Kings 6:38). The site- 
prepared for it by David had formerly been the 
thrashing floor of Oman, on Mount Moriah. The 
dedication was a ceremony of remarkable gran¬ 
deur. It took place in the month Ethanim (Oc¬ 
tober) of the succeeding year, the delay being, no¬ 
doubt, in order to accommodate it to the Feast of 
Tabernacles. It was held the week preceding that 
festival, and was attended by the whole people- 
and all the priests. Solomon made the prayer of 
consecration, after which he and all the people- 
offered their sacrifices, twenty-two thousand oxen 
and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep. Tho 
Feast of Dedication lasted seven days, followed by 
the seven of the Feast of Tabernacles, and the peo¬ 
ple returned to their homes “joyful and glad of 
heart for all the goodness that the Lord had don& 
for David his servant, and for Israel his people ” 
(1 Kings, ch. 8; 2 Chron. 5:6, 7). This superb 
structure was followed by others of great magnifi¬ 
cence ; a palace (q. v.JIor himself, which consumed 
thirteen years in its erection; the house of the 
forest of Lebanon; and n third for his queen. 
Pharaoh’s daughter (1 Kings 7:1-12). On the 
completion of this palace lie conducted her to it 
In state from the dty of David (1 Kings 9:24 ; 
2 Chron. 8:11). “Among his other buildings may 
be mentioned a summer palace in Lebanon (1 Kings 
9:19; Cant. 7:4), stately gardens at Ethnm (Eccles. 
2:6, 6), the foundations of something like a stately 
school or college, costly aqueducts. About the 
same time Solomon undertook the repairs of the 
fortress of Zion, as well as Millo itself ” (Smith, 
O. T. Hist.). He also fortified the towns Hazor, 
Megiddo, Gexor, Beth-horon (upper and lower), 
Bnalatli, and Tadmor (1 Kings 9:15-18; 2 Chron. 
8:4—G). The services of King Hiram were ac¬ 
knowledged by a cession of twenty cities along 
the seacoastof Galilee, a gift at which Hiram ex¬ 
pressed his discontent by a play upon the name of 
one of them, Cabal , a word signifying dirt. Hiram 
returned them with a gift of one hundred and 
twenty talents of gold, and the alliance of the two 
kings remained unimpaired (1 Kings 9:11-14). 
(6) Second vision. After the completion of these 
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works God appeared a second time to Solomon by 
night, assuring him that he had heard his prayer, 
accepted the temple as a house of sacrifice, prom¬ 
ising to establish his kingdom, warning him, how¬ 
ever, of the ruin that would follow disobedience 
(1 Kings 9:1-9; 2 Chron. 7:12-22). (7) Commerce. 
Solomon put forth vigorous efforts to promote the 
commerce and trade of his country. To increase 
the land traffic he had small cities built in advan¬ 
tageous localities, in which goods of all sorts in 
large quantities were kept in suitable storehouses. 
While thus linking his dominions with the great 
highways of commerce to the north and northeast, 
he opened the path of maritime enterprise, both 
in the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean, in con¬ 
junction with the Tyrian fleets of Hiram. The 
fleets built by Solomon, and navigated by the 
skilled mariners of Hiram, sailed to Ophir, a place 
in the Indian Ocean, probably on the eastern coast 
of Arabia, and returned after a three years’ voy¬ 
age, bringing gold, silver, ivory, and precious 
stones, almond trees, apes, and peacocks (1 Kings 
9:26-28; 10:22; 2 Chron. 8:17, 18). (8) Wealth. 
Solomon’s revenue had so greatly increased that 
it was variously stated (perhaps in different years) 
at four hundred and twenty, four hundred and 
fifty, and six hundred and sixty-six talents. Silver 
was so abundant as scarcely to be esteemed a 
precious metal, and all the king’s drinking vessels 
were of gold. Solomon had two hundred shields 
made, each of which was overlaid with about 
eighteen pounds of gold; and three hundred 
smaller ones, whose covering of gold weighed 
about nine pounds. His throne was magnificently 
constructed of gold and silver, and was so remark¬ 
able that “there was not the like made in any 
kingdom ” (1 Kings 10:14—23). (9) Queen of Sheba. 
So great had King Solomon become that he “ ex- 
CPPideil nil tho kings of the earth for rinhes and 
wisdom.” Solomon received visitors from all parts 
of the world, who came to hear his wisdom, bring¬ 
ing vast presents of gold, silver, garments, armor, 
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these illustrious visitors the most distinguished 
was the queen of Sheba (q. v.), who came with a 
great caravan of camels, bearing gold, precious 
stones, and spices. “ She came to prove him with 
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test Solomon’s wisdom. Solomon gratified her 
curiosity and thirst for knowledge, drawing out 
her confidence until “ she communed with him of 
all that was in her heart.” The wisdom of the 
king and the magnificence of his surroundings 
completely overwhelmed the queen: “there was 
no more spirit in her.” She confessed that the 

—i-LoU l.v.„ir 

the truth respecting his greatness and wisdom. 
Solomon dismissed her with valuable presents, 
and she returned to her own country (1 Kings 
10:1-13 ; 2 Chron. 9:1-12), (10) Extent of domin¬ 
ion. “And Solomon reigned over all kingdoms 
from the river unto the land of the Philistines, 
and unto the border of Egypt: they brought pres¬ 
ents, and served Solomon all the days of his life ” 
(1 Kings 4:21; 2 Chron. 9:26). The territory over 
which Solomon ruled included all the kingdoms 
“ from the river,” the great Euphrates (comp. Gen. 
15:18), “unto the land of the Philistines,” lying 


on the Mediterranean coast to the west of Judea, 
and “ unto the border of Egypt.” These separate 
kingdoms doubtless preserved their separate or¬ 
ganization and nationality, as when independent, 
but were ever ready both to contribute to the 
annual revenues of Solomon and also to furnish, 
when occasion offered, their quota of men for any 
public service (Whedou, Com,). (11) Sin. The 
great wisdom of Solomon appears to have been 
insufficient to keep him from falling into evil 
practices, for we read that “ King Solomon loved 
many strange women, together with the daughter 
of Pharaoh, women of the Moabites, Ammonites, 
Edomites, Zidmurms, and Hittites; . . . and he 
had seven hundred wives, princesses, and three 
hundred concubines: and his wives turned away 
his heart. For it came to pass, when Solomon was 
old, that his wives turned away his heart after 
other gods: and his heart was not perfect with the 
Lord his God, as was the heart of David his father. 
For Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess of 
the Zidonians, and after Milcom the abomination 
of the Ammonites. And Solomon did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and went not fully after the 
Lord, as did David his father. Then did Solomon 
build a high place for Chemosh, the abomination 
of Moab, in the hill that is t before Jerusalem, and 
for Molech, the abomination of the children of 
Ammon. And likewise did he for all his strange 
wives, which burnt incense and sacrificed unto 
their gods” (1 Kings 11:1-8). These outrages, 
the more flagrant in the king who had himself 
built the temple, and to whom Jehovah had twice 
given solemn warnings mingled, with his promises, 
called down the wrath of God. The judgment 
was pronounced upon him that his kingdom should 
be rent from him and given to his servant, one 
tribe being reserved to his son for the sake of 
David (11:9-13). (12) Enemies. Solomon had 

already some formidable enemies. One of these 
was Hadad, prince of Edom, w r ho had escaped to 
Egypt from the massacre of Joab, where he mar¬ 
ried the sister-in-law of Pharaoh. He returned to 
his own country, and began a harassing war 
against Solomon. A still more formidable enemy 
was Rezon, who founded the kingdom of Damas¬ 
cus, and was an enemy of Solomon through all his 
a- at v. «g an v,x a 

still more dangerous character. He was a young 
man of talent and energy, who, having been ap¬ 
pointed by Solomon superintendent of the engi¬ 
neering works projected around Jerusalem, had 
risen into public notice. He was informed by 
Ahijah the prophet that God intended to give him 
the kingdom, saving the remnant promised to 
Solomon’:: eon. Scarin'* of this Solomon sought 
the life of Jeroboam ; but the latter fled to Egypt, 
and remained there tilt the death of Solomon 
(11:14-40). (13) End. Amid such beginnings of 

impending trouble Solomon approached the end of 
his course. He died after a reign of forty years, 
and was buried in the royal sepulcher in the city 
of David, B. C. about 920. Sayce {High. Crit 
p. 320) thinks that “forty ” is used as an Hebrew 
idiom for an indefinite period, and that Solomon’s 
reign was about thirty-two years long. Notwith¬ 
standing his immense harem we only read of his 
having one son, Rehoboam (11:41—43). It may be 
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that the historian mentions only Rehoboam because 
he was successor to the throne. 

3. Character. The character of Solomon, as 
drawn in the Scriptures, is many-sided. The 
simple, unpretending child; the darling of Jehovah 
(2 Sam. 12:24, 25); the chosen king* the seeker 
after wisdom, choosing her above all other things ; 
the wise and sagacious judge; the powerful ruler 
and glorious sovereign; the man of science, and 
able to solve difficult problems, surpassing in 
many ways all the kings of the nations round 
about him; his navies traversing many a sea, and 
kings and princes from afar bringing and laying 
at his feet their gifts. He was “full of sublime 
devotion, equally full of practical sagacity; the 
extemporizer of the loftiest litany in existence, 
withal the author of the pungent Proverbs; able 
to mount up on rapture’s ethereal pinion to the 
region of the seraphim, but keenly alive to all the 
details of business, and shrewd in all human in¬ 
tercourse; zealous in collecting gold, yet lavish in 
expending it; sumptuous in his tastes, and splen¬ 
did in costume; the patriot intense, the Israelite 
indeed ” (Hamilton, The Royal Preacher ). Ener¬ 
vated by luxury, defiled by licentiousness, he was 
an' easy prey to idolatry; he neglected to fear God 
and keep his commandments. 

Note. —1 Kings 2:28-34. “ A strict regard for the 
honor of Jehovah and for his statutes, laws, Judgments, 
and testimonies required that the crimes of the bloody 
Joab should receive their merited penalty; but David 
seems to have felt that his own hands were too full of 
blood, and his own heart had been too deeply stained 
with blood-guiltiness” (Psa, 51:14),to allow blm to be the 
Instrument of Joab’s punishment. Not for sins com¬ 
mitted against David as a father, but for sins committed 
against the law and majesty of God, does David advise 
Solomon, the king, as the keeper of God’s law and the 
guardian of God’s honor, to punish the guilty offender 
(Whedon). Chap. 3:7-9. The wisdom that Solomon 
asked and obtained was not so much of the heart as the 
head, it svjus wisdom not for himself personally, but for 
his office, snob us would ipiiihfy pim for the ad mJnlst ra¬ 
il on of Justice, the government of the kingdom, mad for 
the attainment of general scientific knowledge (J. and 
F-, f'fliw.), Chap, 4:29-34. High powersof mind, great 
capacity for receiving, ns well m aptitude for communi¬ 
cating, knowledge. Of his many proverbs and songs 
we have only a small ponton remaining. He la gen- 
cratly considered as the author- of the threa Canonical 
books, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes, 

SOL'OMON, SONG OF. See Bible, Books of. 
SQI/OMON'S PORCH. L “The porch of 
judgment 11 attached to the pnlnce (1 Kings 7:7). 
See Palace. 2. The portico (Or, <jto£ 
stbah' &ht«om*$'-7ios) t the outer corridor of the 
temple (John. 10:23; Acts 3:11 ; 5:12). See Temple. 
SOL'OMON’S SERVANTS (Ileb. n?? 
ctb-day' skel<htn&\ Ezra 2:58 ; Neh. 7:57, 
60), the descendants (“sons”) of persons thus 
named returned from captivity. Fo I lowing as 
they do m the lists, the priests, Levites, and the 
Nethimm, they would seem to have some connec¬ 
tion with the temple service. Smith (Bib. Did., 
s. v.) suggests: 1. The name as well as the order 
implies inferiority even to the Nethinim. They 
are descendants of the slaves of Solomon. The 
servitude of the Nethinim, “given to the Lord,” 
was softened by the idea of dedication. 2. The 
starting point of their history is probably found in 
1 Kings 6:13, 14 ; 9:20, 21; 2 Chron. 8:7, 8. 


Oanaanites, who had been living till then with a 
certain measure of freedom, were reduced by Solo¬ 
mon to the Helot state, and compelled to labor in 
the king’s stone quarries, and in building his 
palaces and cities. To some extent, indeed, the 
change has been effected under David, but it ap¬ 
pears to have been then connected especially with 
the temple, and the servitude under his successor 
was at once harder and more extended (1 Chron. 
22:2). 3. The last passage throws some light on 

their special office. The Nethinim, as in the case 
of the Gibeonites, were appointed to be hewers of 
wood (Josh. 9:23), and this was enough for the 
services of the tabernacle. For the construction 
and repairs of the temple another kind of labor 
was required, and the new slaves were set to the 
work of hewing and squaring stones (1 Kings 5:17, 
18). Their descendants appear to have formed a 
distinct order, inheriting, probably, the same func¬ 
tions and the same skill. 

SOI/OMON’S SONG. See Bible, Books of. 
SOMETIMES. See Glossary. 

S0N(Heb. "I5, bane;Cv.vloQ^hwee-os'; the Chald. 
^1^, bar , son , occurs in the Old Testament, and 
appears in the New Testament in such words as 
Barnabas). “ Son ” is used in a great variety of 
meanings in both the Old and New Testaments; 
(1) the immediate offspring; (2) grandson, as Laban 
is called son of Nahor (Gen. 29:5), though he was 
his grandson (24:29); so Mephibosheth is called 
the son of Saul, though he was the son of Jona¬ 
than, Saul's son (2 Sam. 19:24); (3) remote descend¬ 
ants (Num. 2:14, 18); (4) son by adoption, as 
Ephraim and Maimsseh to Jacob (Gen,, eh. 48); 
(5) son by nation, as sons of the East (1 Kings 
4:30; Job 1:3); (6) son by education, i. e., a disciple, 
as Eli called Samuel his son (1 Sam. 8:6). Solo¬ 
mon calls his disciple his son in the Proverbs often, 
and we read of the “ sons of the prophets ” 
(1 Kings 20:35, etc.), i. e., those under training 
for service; similarly a Christian convert (1 Tim. 
1:2; Tit, 1:4; Philem. 10; 1 Cor. 4:15, 17; 1 Pet. 
5:18); (7) son by disposition and conduct, as sons 
of Belial (Judg. 19:22; 1 Sam. 2:12), sons of the 
mighty, i. e., heroes (Psa. 29:1); sons of the band 
(2 Chron. 25:13, A. V. “soldiers of the army”), 
sons of the sorceress, i. e., those who practice 
sorcery (Isa. 67:3); (8) son in reference to age, as 
the “son of one year” (Exod. 12:5), i. e., a year 
old; (9) a production or offspring of any parent, as 
sparks are called “sons of the burning coal” 
(Job 5:7, marg.), an arrow is “ son of the bow’* 
(41:28), because the arrow flies from the bow; also 
“son of the quiver” (Lam. 3:13); “son of the 
floor,” i. e., thrashed grain (Isa. 21:10); “sons of 
oil,” i. e., branches of the olive (Zech. 4:14, marg.); 
expressive of deserving, as son of beating, i. e., 
deserving beating (Deut. 25:3), so son of perdition 
(John 17:12); (11) Son of God, by excellence above 
all, viz., Jesus (Mark 1:1; Luke 1:35 ; John 1:34 ; 
Rom. 1:4; Ileb. 4:14); (12) sons of God, i. e., 
angels (Job 1:6 ; 38:7), perhaps so called as pos¬ 
sessing power delegated from God, his deputies, 
vicegerents ; (13) believers are sons of God (John 
1:12; Phil. 2:15, etc.); (14) sons of the world (Luke 
16:8), i. e., worldly-minded persons; sons of diso¬ 
bedience, those who are unrestrained in evil; sons 
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of hell (Matt. 23:15); sons of the devil, i. e., under 
his power (Acts 13:10); sons of the bridechamber 
(Matt. 9:15 ; Mark 2:19), the youthful companions 
of the bridegroom, as in the instance of Samson. 
Offspring, especially sons, were highly valued 
among all Eastern nations, and barrenness was 
regarded as one of the severest afflictions (see 
Gen. 16:2; 29:31; 30:1, 14, etc.). See Children; 
Family. 

SON OF GOD. See Sonship of Christ. 

SON OF MAN (Heb. ben-aw-dawm '; 

Gr. viog tov avOpuirov, hwee'-os too an-thro'-poo), “a 
designation, which, like the Son of God, is now 
chiefly associated with Christ, and used in both 
the Old and New Testaments. It had a general, 
before it received a special application. It is em¬ 
ployed as a kind of circumlocution for man , as a 
frail and changeable being in contrast with God 
(Num. 23:19 ; Psa. 8:4; Isa. 51:12; 56:2). The ad¬ 
dress, ‘ Son of man,’ occurs so frequently in Ezekiel 
(2:1; 3:1, etc.), that it must be regarded as one of 
the peculiarities of his prophecies. It may be 
that the frequent use of this expression was to 
remind the prophet, as well as the people to whom 
he communicated his revelations, not merely of 
the weakness of humanity, but to show them at 
the same time how powerfully the word of God 
operates in feeble man, and also that God, who 
has selected the prophet as the organ of his will, 
possesses also the power to redeem the people, 
that were lying powerless under the oppression of 
the heathen, from their misery, and to raise them 
up again” (Keil, Com., on 2:1). 

In Dan. 7:13 it is recorded, “I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man came 
with the clouds of heaven,” etc. It would seem 
that the person so designated w r as not only ideal 
humanity bringing in the higher kingdom, as op¬ 
posed to those represented by the beast, but also 
as coming from heaven. The words il as a man ” 
do not teach that he was only a man. He that 
comes with the clouds of heaven may, as Kranich- 
feld observes, “be regarded, according to current 
representations, as the God of Israel coming on 
the clouds, while yet he who appears takes the 
outward form of a man.” The clouds are the veil 
or the “chariot ” on which God comes from heaven 
to execute judgment against his enemies (see Psa. 

sq.; 97:2-4; 104:3; Isa. 19:1; Nah. 1:3\ 
“ This passage forms the foundation for the declar¬ 
ation of Christ regarding his future coming, which 
is described after Dan. 7:13 us a coming of the 
Son of man with, in, on the clouds of heaven 
(Matt. 24:30; 26:64; Mark 13:2ft ; Rev. 1:7; 14:14).” 

According to Weiss (Bib. Theol. of N. T. y p. 
75), the use of the article before “Son” points 
“to the fact that the expression (Son of man) 
means, not a son of man among others, but a 
definite Son of man, whose uniqueness required 
no explanation for his hearers.” From this it fol¬ 
lows, however, that this uniqueness is not to be 
sought in a higher divine nature, which constitutes 
the deepest essence of this Son of man; for the 
idea of such a Son of man was altogether foreign, 
at least to the popular consciousness. But, no 
doubt, every Israelite who believed in Scripture 
could, in consequence of prophecy, know of a Son 


of man who, because Jehovah would bring about, 
the completion of salvation through him, had such 
a divine calling as no one had ever Imd, and no 
one after him could have. “ The name Son of 
man appears about fifty times in the gospels in 
the mouth of Jesus. . * . And since Christ applies 
both names (Son of man and Son of God) to him¬ 
self, and, therefore, the divine and human sides in 
his person and his self-consciousness have arrived 
at unity, and in this unity the consummation of 
revelation ami humanity is at the same time given, 

I his new personal living unity is to be thought as 
that which nets and speaks in him. According to> 
the portrait communicated to us by the Gospel, 
this man is nowhere without the divine, which 
constitutes his person, just as conversely human¬ 
ity essentially belongs to the person who is 
6 vttc mb too (Son of God)” (Doroer, Christ. 
Daet. t in, p. 168, sq.). 

SONG (Heb.Tip, sheer; Gr. o-day '). Songs- 

were used on occasions of thanksgiving and tri¬ 
umph, as the song of Moses at the deliverance^ 
from Pharaoh (Exml. 15:1); the song of Israel at 
the well of Beer (Nmm 21:17); the song of Moses, 
in Deuteronomy (eh. 32); of Deborah (Judg. 5:12);, 
of David on bringing the ark to Jerusalem (1 Clirom 
18:8); of Hannah (1 Sam., ch. 2); of the Virgin 
Mary (Luke 1:46); the songs m heaven (Rev. 5:9,. 
sq.; 34:3; 15:8, sq.; 19:4, sq.}. 

Figurative. Songs (see Singing) were indic¬ 
ative of joy, and their absence of sorrow. “ Ye 
shall have a song, as in the night ” (Isa. 30:29), is 
a figurative allusion to the joyful singing of the* 
Israelites on the festal night before the passover, 
“And, lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song,” etc. (Each. 33:32), is more correctly ren¬ 
dered, “ Thou an onto them liken pleasant singer,” 
eta, L a, the prophet was like the singer of pleas¬ 
ant sotig$, to which they listened, for pleasure hut 
without obedience. 

SONSHIP OF BELIEVERS. See Adop¬ 
tion. 

SONSHIP OF CHRIST, a matter of doctrine' 
with reference to the divine nature of Christ. It. 
is inwrought with the doctrine of the Trinity 
(q. v.), and in the very nature of the case points- 
to a relationship which in its deepest essence can¬ 
not be comprehended by the human under stand- 

irwr (QOQ ATfl f-f 1 1'2^ And TTrl + fl/lrinfiiiino 

throw some rays of light upon the subject. 

I. Scriptural. The term Son of God is used 
in the Scriptures in various senses. In the Old 
Testament it is sometimes applied to Israel (e. g., 
Exod. 4:22), also figuratively to heavenly beings 
(Job l:fl; 38:7). In the New Testament it is also 
employed in different applications (Luke 3:38; 
Matt. 5:9, 45). It is in one instance (Luke 1:35)' 
applied to Christ on account of his miraculous 
conception. And yet it is plain beyond all ques¬ 
tion that the Scriptures apply this title to Christ iiir 
a sense far deeper than all these. Both Christ him¬ 
self and his apostles speak of his Sonship in a way* 
which cannot be employed with reference to any, 
even the highest, of God’s creatures (see John 8:13,. 
16; 5:17-31; 6:62; 8:58; 10:30; 14:1, 11; Rom. 
1:3, 4; 9:5; Col. 2:9; Tit. 2:13). See Kenosis;; 
Word. 
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2. Theological. The doctrine of the Scrip¬ 
tures, universally held by the Christian Church, 
includes the following features: 

(1) The Sonship of Christ involves an ante¬ 
mundane and eternal distinction of personality 
between the Son and the Father. He is the eter¬ 
nal Son even as the Father is the eternal Father, 
Thus both Christ and the apostles speak of his 
preexistent state (John 8:58; 17:5; Rom. 8:3; 
2 Cor. 8:9; Phil. 2:5-8). And thus while he teaches 
men to pray, saying “ Our Father,” for himself lie 
simply says “ Father,” or “ My Father ” (see John 
15:8, and many other places). 

(2) The Sonship of Christ implies also that he 
as the Son 11 has the ground of his existence in 
the Father, and as the Father has not in the Son” 
(see Van Ucsterzce, vol i, p. 276). Christ is the 
u only begotten of the Father” (John 1:15, 18), 
the “only begotten Sou” (&IG), “his own Son” 
(Rom. S;3). Upon these and similar Scripture 
expressions is based the doctrine of the eternal 
generation. This theological term, however, it is 
rightly held, is one which is liable to abuse, and 
should never have associated with it authiopomor- 
phistic conceptions, and should exclude ail idea 
of time. The idea to be reverently held is that 
the Son of God has the ground of his existence 
eternally in the Father. 

(3) The Son is in the most complete sense par¬ 
taker in the same nature with the Father. He 
possesses the mine attributes (John 5:21; 21:17; 
Luke 11:49), performs the same works (Matt. 9:2, 
silt John 5:24-29), and claims equal honor with 
the Father {John 5:23; 24:1 ; Matt. 28:19). As 
the Son, having the ground of his existence in the 
Father, lie is in tills sense subordinate. Also in 
his incarnate state he became subordinate in a 
still deeper sense (see Kbjsosjs}* And yet before 
Ids incarnation be “thought it not robbery to he 
equal with God ; n ami in his glorified state 11 in 
him dw el loth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily.” 

The doctrine of the eternal Sonship of Christ 
has been the ground of many hard-fought battles 
(see particularly Anus* ism and Sahkuuanism in 
works on theology), but the Christian Church 
steadfastly holds to the teachings of the Scriptures. 
And the truth at this point is most important; for 
only in the light of this truth can we recognize in 
Christ the perfect revelation of God, and realize 
the efficacy of his saving ministry. 

LiTKJtATtfHE.—Vmt Oosterzce, ChrkL Dorpn. ; 
Watson, Thjol. imt.; Horner, Si/st Christ Doc. ; 
Hodge, Si/sL Thcol. ; Kidd, Cb'htophang; SehalT, 
The Person of Christ; Horner. The Person of 
Christ, —E. Ho& 

SOOTHSAYER, SOOTHSAYING. See 

Magic, (15), p. 671. 

SOP (Gr. tyu/thp, fragment), a piece 

of bread dipped into the sauce (John 13:26-30). 
In the Fust the animal food is so thoroughly 
cooked us lo be cosily separated by the fingers. 
When, however, the food is in a semifluid state, 
or so soft that the lingers cannot conveniently hold 
if, it is conveyed to the mouth by means of a thin 
piece of bread. If. is customary for the host to 
honor a guest by thus passing to him any dainty | 


morsel. The handing of the “sop” to Judas 
would indicate that his place at the table must 
have been near to our Lord. 

SOP'ATER (Gr. 2 £tt arpog, so'-pat-ros, saviour 
of his father ), a disciple of Berea, who accom¬ 
panied Paul from Greece Into Asia, on his return 
from his third missionary journey (Acts 20:4). In 
tlie Codc-x, Si milieus, and several other manu¬ 
scripts, his father’s name is given as Pyrrhus. It 
is a question whether or not he is the same with 
Sosipater (q. v.). 

SOPH'ERETH (Heb. rnDO, $ 0 -feh'-reth y 
scribe). “ The children of Sophereth ” were a 
family who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel, among the descendants of Solomon’s serv¬ 
ants (Ezra 2:55; Neh. 7:57), B. C. before 536. 

SORCERER, SORCERY. See Magic, ( 16 ), 
p. 671. 

SORE. See Diseases. 

SO'REK (Heb. so-7'alce'j red, vine), a 

valley in which was the home of Delilah (Judg. 
16:4). Hr. Smith (Hist. 6t:or/. t p. 218) identifies it 
with the present Wadi/ cs Sttmr, through which 
runs the railroad from Joppa to Jerusalem. “It 
is the way the Philistines used to come up in the 
days of the judges and of David; there is no 
shorter rgiul into Judea from Ekran, Jamnia, and, 
perhaps, Ashdod. . * . Just before die Wady es 
Surnr approaches the Judean range its width is 
increased by the entrance of the Wady Ghuritb 
from the northwest, and by the Wady on Najil 
from the south.” If was by the level road up the 
Sorek valley that the ark was taken to lioth- 
shemesh (l Sam. 6:10, sq.), “The territory which 
the Book of Joshua assigns to Dan lies down the 
two parallel valleys that lead through the Sheplt» 
elnh to the sea, Ajulon an Sorek. . . . The head 
of the vale of Sorek has usually been regarded as 
the scene of the battle in which the Philistines took 
the ark (ch. 4) ” (Smith, Hist. Geog pp. 220, 223). 

SORROW, the rendering of a number of He¬ 
brew and Greek words, representing mental pis in 
or grief, arising from the privation of some good 
we actually possessed. It is the opposite of joy; 
contracts the heart, sinks the spirit, and in¬ 
jures the health. Scripture cautions against it 
(2 Sam. 12:20; Ecclus. 80:24, 25; 1 Theas. 4:13, 
etc.). Fanl distinguishes two sorts of sorrow; 

“ Godly sorrow worketh repen Lance to salvation 
not to be repented of: but the sorrow of the world 
worketh death” (2 Cor. 7:10). The one is that 
sorrow for sin wrought by God which leads to re¬ 
pentance, while the other is a sorrow about worldly 
objects which, when separated from the fear of 
God, tends to death, temporal and eternal. Sor¬ 
row, in the expression, “The sorrows of hell com¬ 
passed me about” (Psa. 18:5), may be rendered 
“the cords of the grave,” etc. 

SOSIP'ATER (Gr. 2 oiaiTrarpog, so-sip'-at-ros , 
saver of his father ), a kinsman of Paul, mentioned 
in the salutations of the Epistle to the Romans 
(16:21) as being with the apostle. He is perhaps 
the same with Sopater. 

SOS'THENES (Gr. 'Loodevrjg, soce-then'-ace, oj 
safe strength) 
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1, The ruler of the synagogue at Corinth, who 
was beaten by the Greeks in the presence of GaU 
lio when the latter refused to cuter tain the charge 
made to him against, Paul (Acts IS: 17). Some have 
thought that he was a Christian, and was mal¬ 
treated thus by his own countrymen, because lie 
waa known as a special friend of Fatih A bet Lor 
view is that Sosthenes was one of the bigoted 
Jews; and that 11 the crowd "were Greeks who, 
talcing advantage of the indifference of Gallic, mid 
ever ready to show their contempt of the Jews, 
turned their indignation against Sosthencs. In 
this ease ho must have been the successor of 
Crispus (v. 8). 

2. Paul wrote the First Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians jointly in his own name and that of a cer¬ 
tain Sosthenes, whom he terms “the brother” 
(1 Cor. 1:1). Some have held that he was identical 
with the Sosthenes mentioned in the Acts. If this 
be so he must have been converted at a later 
period* ami have been at Ephesus, and not at 
Corinth, when Paul ivrote to the Corinthians. The 
name was a common one, and but little stress can 
be laid on that coincidence (Smith, Diet., s. v.). 
Ramsay {SL Paul, p. 259) says: “ Probably two 
persons at Corinth named Sosthenes were brought 
into relations with Paul, one a Jew', the other a 
prominent Christian; or, perhaps, the Jew was 
converted at a later date.” 

SO'TAI (Heb. ^10, so-tah'ee, roving). The 
“ children ” of Sotai were a family of the descend¬ 
ants of Solomon’s servants who returned with 
Zerubbabel(Ezra 2:55; Neh. 7:57), B.C. before 536. 
SOTTISH. See Glossary. 

SOUL (generally the rendering of Heb. 
neh'+fesh, a breathing creature; Gr. ^pvxv, psoo - 
hhtuf breath, etc., the equivalent of neh'-fesh). 
The Hebrew term “ may indicate not only the en¬ 
tire inner nature of man, but also ills entil'd per¬ 
sonality, i. e., all that pertains to the person of 
man; 1 * ... “in iho stmse of person; somebody, 
everybody (Deut. 26:16; Josh. 10:30; 11:11, 14) ; 
and numbers are reckoned, as well in the New* 
Testament ns in the Old, by souls (1 Pet. 3:20). It 
would thence be wrongly concluded that the soul 

* !' t bfA.-j.__ J.-L _ . .. . _£ -- 4-V.^ 
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brute is also called life? W*V<wA). In (nch'- 
fesli) in itself is not involved the conception of the 
personal living, but only of the self-living (the in¬ 
dividual). In such cases ( neh'-fesh) indicates 

the person of the man, but not the man as a per¬ 
son. The beast is 1I5D13 ( neh'-fesh ), as a self-living 
nature by the power uf the opirii, unit piocceue* 
from God and pervades entire nature, the indi¬ 
vidual constitution of which spirit is the soul of 
the brute; but man is ^3^5 (neh'-fesh), as a self¬ 
living nature by the power of the Spirit that pro¬ 
ceeds from God, and is in the form of God, and is 
therefore personal, the operation of w hich spirit 
is his endowment with soul”(Delitzseh, Bib. Psych., 

pp. 181, 182). 

The Greek term, tyvxh (pso&*khtiy r ) l 1ms the 
simple meaning of life (Matt. 11:25 ; Luke 12:22); 
that in which there is life, a living bmta \1 Cor. 
15:45); every soul, i. e., every one (Acts 2:43 ; 3:23 ; 


Rom. 13:1). It also has the meaning of the seat 
of the feelings, desires, affections, aversions (our 
soul, heart , etc.; R. V. almost uniformly soul) ; the 
human soul, in so far as it is so constituted that, 
by the right use of the aids offered it by God, it 
can attain its highest end and secure eternal 
blessedness; the soul regarded as a moral being 
designed for everlasting life (3 John 2; Heb. 
13:17; James 1:21; 5:20; 1 Pet. 1:9). Another 
meaning of psoo-khay' is the soul as an essence 
which differs from the body, and is not dissolved 
by death (Matt. 10:28); the soul freed from the 
body, a disembodied soul (Acts 2:27, 31; Rev. 16:3; 
20:4). See Spirit. 

SOUR (Heb. “l&’a, bo'-ser , immature). The 
proverb, quoted in Jer. 31:29, 30, and Ezek. 18:2, 

“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil¬ 
dren’s teeth are set on edge,” is easily understood. 
The sour grapes which the fathers eat are the sins 
winch they commit; the setting of the children’s 
teeth on edge is the consequence thereof, l e., the 
suffering which the children have to endure. The 
teaching of the proverb is that children would 
have to atone for their fathers’ sin, without any 
culpability of their own. This fatal error is con¬ 
demned by both Jeremiah mid Ezekiel Jehovah 
declares with an oath Lhat this proverb shall not 
be used any more, for their iniquity shall be made 
manifest; and announces that all souls me Ins, 
tnid he w ill rente out to each liis deserts. In Hoseu 
it is declared of Israel, “ their drink is sour ” (4:18), 
i. e., deteriorated (Heb. ^WiZD or ‘nip, soor ), and their 
rulers (lit. shields) love shame, viz., the things that 
bring shame. 

SOUTH, the country or quarter of the heavens 
which the Shemite, standing with his face to the 
east, supposes to be on Ms right, hand 

1. Neh'-gheb (Heb. SJJ), rendered in A. V, 
“the south,” means literally the dry or parched 
land; and probably took its name from the hot, 
drying winds, which annually blow into Syria from 
Africa and Arabia. Thus our Lord said (Luke 
12:55), “And when ye see the south wind blow, 
ye say, There will be heat.” The word is occa¬ 
sionally applied to a dry tract of land. Caleb’s 
daughter says to bur father, 14 Thou hast given me 
a couth laud [I e., c/vy laud]; mt% *dsn 'tm-m-ya 
of water” (Judg. 1:15), It is also used m the 
geographical sense in Hum. 34:3 ; Josh, 15:2; 
1 Gluon. 9:24 ; 2 Cliron. 4:4 ; Ezek. 40:2; 46:9, etc. 

Avery important use of the word (Negeb) is as 
the designation of the regions lying south of 
Judea, consisting of the deserts of Shur, Ziu, and 
Panin, the mountainous country of Edom or law¬ 
men, and part of Arabia Patren, Dr. Smith 
{/list. Geog., p. 279) tlnnks that IMhevivah, prob* 

i-i.. ii.* n f i. r tit \imi- k tluv ftvihtifu 1 
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town between the hill country of Judea and the 
Negeb. lie says: “South of Db&kertynh the soil 
is more bare, but travelers coming up from the 
desert delight in the verdure which meets them 
us soon os they have passed Bcer-slieba and the 
Wady cs-Sebfi. The disposition of the hind—the 
gentle descent cut by the broad wady—and its 
fertility, render it us open u frontier and us easy 
an approach to Judea us it is possible to conceive. 
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SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 


SPARE 


But it does not roll out upon the level desert. 
South of Beer-sheba, before the level desert is 
reached, and the region of roads from Arabia to 
Egypt and Philistia, there lie sixty miles of moun¬ 
tainous country, mostly disposed in ‘steep ridges 
running east and west,* whose inaccessibleness is 
further certified bv the character of the tribe that 
roam upon it. Wilder sons of Ishmael are not to 
be found in all the desert. The vegetation, even 
after rain, is very meager, and in summer totally 
disappears. ‘ No great route now leads, or ever 
has led, through this district, 1 but the highways 
which gather about the south of it from Egypt, 
Sinai, the Gulf of Akabah, and Arabia, are thrust 
by it either to the cast up the Wady ’Arabah to 
the Dead Sea, or to the west toward Gaza and 
Philistia. Hence we find Judea almost never 
invaded from the south. The inhabitants of the 
Negeb were included m the conquests of Joshua 
(10:40); and to the same region belongs the pas¬ 
sage, 4 Turn our captivity ns the streams m the 
south 1 (Pan. 120:4). Sometimes ‘south 1 in used 
in a relative sense; thus the cities of Judah are 
called ‘the cities of the south 1 (Jer. 13:19); rela¬ 
tively to Chaldea, expressed by * the north 1 (1:14 ; 
comp. 4:6; 6:1). Egypt is also called 1 the south 
thus, ‘the king of the south 1 (Dan. 11:5) is 
Ptolemy Soter, and his successors.” 

2. Daw-rome' (Heb. Ei^Vj) is a bright, sunny 
region, hence the south , the southern quarter 
(Ezek. 40:24, sq.; 42:12, sq.; Eccles. 1:6); poetically 
for the south wind (Job 37:17). 

3. Tay-mawnf (Heb. what is on the right 

hand), the south , the southern quarter (Josh. 12:3; 
13:4; Job 9:0; Isa. 43:6); and, perhaps, meaning 
Egypt (Zeeh. 6:6). It is used poetically for the 
south wind (Psa. 78:26; Cant. 4:16). 

4. Yaw-meen ' (Heb. "pEP, the right side), the 
muth, as “Thou hast made the north and the 
south” (Psa. 89:12). The word is evidently here 
used in its widest sense, comprehending not only 
all the countries lying south, but also the Indian 
Ocean, etc., the whole hemisphere. In some pas¬ 
sages where our translation renders the word right, 
the meaning would have been clearer had it been 
rendered south (2 Sam. 24:5; Job 23:9; comp. 1 
Sam. 23:19, 24). 

5. Mid-bawr' (Heb. desert), “promotion 

cometh not from the south” (Psa. 75:6), literally 
“ wilderness.” 

6. The Greek words are: (1) Kip (leeps, bringing 
moisture ), the quarter of the heavens from which 
the southwest wind blows (Acts 27:12); (2) gmtyi- 
ftpta (m t$.a melt ree'-ah , neon), but, with respect to 
locality, the south (8:26); (3) v$ro$ (poi'-as), the 
southern quarter or wind (Matt. 12:42; Luke 11:31: 
13:29; Rev. 21:13). 

SOVEREIGNTY OP GOD, a term by which 
is expressed the supreme rulership of God. This 
is rightly held to be not an attribute of God, but 
a prerogative based upon the perfections of the 
divine Being. 

The possession of the most complete sovereignty 
is a necessary part of the proper conception of 
God, and is abundantly declared in Iho Scriptures 


(e. g., Psa. 60:1; 66:7; 93:1; Isa. 40:15,17 ; 1 Tim. 
6:15; Rev. 11:17). The method of the divine 
rulership is, however, to be judged in the light of 
special revelation. The term absolute sovereignty, 
as used in Calvinism, means the sovereign elec¬ 
tion of a certain number to galvaiion, and the sov¬ 
ereign reprobation of others. There is sense, in¬ 
deed, in which the sovereignty of God is absolute. 
He is under no external restraint whatsoever. He 
is the Supreme Dispenser of all events. All forms 
of existence are within the scope of his dominion. 
And yet this is not to be viewed in any such way 
as to abridge the reality of the moral freedom of 
God’s responsible creatures, or to make men any¬ 
thing else than the arbiters of their own eternal 
destinies. God has seen fit to create beings with 
the power of choice between good and evil. He 
rules over them in justice and wisdom and grace. 

This is the whole tenor of the Scriptures, and 
the plain declaration of many passages (e. g., Deut. 
10:17; Job 36:5; Acts 10:34, 35; Rom. 2:6; Col. 
3:25; 1 Pet. 1:17). 

Thus understood the sovereignty of God is the 
great ground of confidence for his people, and the 
proper basis upon which to urge sinners to repent¬ 
ance. See Election. 

Liter at intis.—For Culvinistic statement, see 
Hodge, $gst> ThtoL ; for Calvitilstlc vjow greatly 
modi lied, sec Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics; for Ar- 
miman, see Pope, Comp, Christ, Doc.; Mi lev. 
SysL Thiiol,; Watson, Taco!. Just, — E. McC. 

SOWER, SOWING. See Agriculture. 

SPAIN (Gr. ! 'Lnavia , spcin-ee'-ah), the name 
anciently applied to the peninsula which now 
comprises Spain and Portugal, the usual Greek 
name being ’I fiypta (ee-bay-ree'-ah), and the natives 
were called Iberians. The Carthaginians, during 
the flourishing times of their republic, established 
many settlements upon the Spanish coast, such as 
Carthage (now Cartagena), and Malacca, the royal 
city (now Malaga). Under the management of 
tlumllear Barca and Hannibal a considerable part 
of Spain became a Carthaginian colony, and 
gradually passed under the Roman power. The 
Hebrews were acquainted with the position and 
mineral wealth of Spain from the time of Solomon. 

Paul, in bis epistle to the Romans (16:24), tells 
them of his purpose of visiting Romo whenever he 
should take his journey into Spain. “Such an 
intention implies in the plainest way an idea al¬ 
ready existent in Paul’s mind of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman empire/ 1 11 From ” Rome, 
“the center of the Roman world, Paul would go 
on to the chief seat of ltomnn civilization in the 
west, and would thus complete a first survey ” 
(Ramsay, JSt. Paul, p. 255). Whether the journey 
was ever made is an open question. See Paul. 

SPAN. See Metrology, p. 710. 

SPARE. In Job 18:5 it is predicated that his 
light “shall be put out, and the spark (Heb. 
shawdweb*, Jiame) of his fire shall not shine.” 
Spark here probably refers to the lump hanging 
in the tent that lms gone out (comp. 21:17; 29:3). 
When misfortune breaks in upon the Arab, he 
says, “Fate has put out my lamp.” The declara¬ 
tion of Eliphaz (Job 5:7) means that “Misfortune 
does not grow out of the ground like weeds; 






SPARROW 


SPIRIT 


it is rather established in the divine order of the 
world, as it is established in the order of nature 
that sparks of lire should ascend," 

In describing the leviathan* it is said (Job 41:19), 
“ Out of ins mouth go burning lumps, and sparks 
of fire leap out.” Bar tram lias observed of the 
alligator, that as it comes on the land a thick 
smoke issues from his distended nostrils. This 
would seem to give the impression of a fire exist¬ 
ing beneath, and bursting forth. The Hebrew word 
is "ITPTO, kee-dode', struck off. “ Sparks ” (Isa. 
50:11) is the rendering of Heb. •"IJJ" 1 !, {^e-kaw', to 
Spring, to let jig), and may be understood as birnu 
ing arrows. These are figurative for the bins* 
pllemios and anathemas oast ul the servant of 
Jehovah. 

SPARROW. See Animal Kingdom. 

Figurative. u I watch* and nm ns a sparrow 
done upon the house top(P ba. 102:7) is n figure 
of loneliness, while our Lord’s allusion to God’s 
care for the comparatively worthless sparrow 
(Matt. 10:29* 31; Luke 12:0*'7) h mi incentive for 
man to trust divine Providence. 

SPEAR. See Armor, p. 84. 

SPECKLED. 1. Naw-kode' (Heb. "ipj, 
marked), spotted* ns hi nek goats or sheep, with 
while spots, or vice imivA (Gen. 30:32* 33, 35* 39 : 
31:8* 10* 12), Jacob* in order to moronse his 
wages, resorted to the following plan: “In iho 
first place (30:37-39) he took fresh rods of storax* 
maple, nnd walnut trees, all of which have a dnx- 
sding white weed under their dark outside* mid 
peeled white strips upon them. These partially 
peeled and, theveforfe, mottled rods ho placed in 
the drinking troughs; . . . in order that if copu¬ 
lation took place at the drinking time* ir, might 
occur near the mottled sticks, and the young be 
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2. Tsaw-loo'-ah (Heb. ?*D2E, dyed), colored, 
mottled (.Tor. 12:9V elsewhere in modern Hebrew, 
the hyena, but in the above passage a many-colored 
bird of prey. 

3. Saw-rook' (Heb. ptT'?)> re ^ hi color* as the 
horses (Zech. 1:8). See Color. 

SPECTACLE (Ur. tiearpnv, t/ie/i"-at-roni, one 
+r» ho (tq'7pH «t. anrl mnrlp snort, nf (\ Cor 4:9V 
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SPELT. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

SPICE. The spices mentioned as being used 
by Nicodemus for the preparation of our Lord’s 
body (John 19:39, 40) are “myrrh and aloes,” by 
which latter word must be understood, not the 
aloes of medicine (Aloe I. but the hiedilv-scented 
wood of the Aquilaria agallochum. The evangel¬ 
ist John computes the amount at one hundred 
litras (A. V. “ pounds ”), referring doubtless to 
the Roman pound of about twelve ounces. This 
would make seventy-five pounds avoirdupois. The 
amount mentioned may seem large, but Josephus 
{Ant., 17, 8, 3) tells us that there were five hun¬ 
dred spice-bearers at Herod’s funeral; and in the 
Talmud it is said that eighty pounds of opobal- 
samum were employed at the funeral of a certain 
rabbi. It must also be remembered that Nico¬ 
demus was a rich man. See Vegetable Kingdom. 


SPICERY. See Glossary. 

SPIDER. See Animal Kingdom. 

Figurative. Bildad compares the trust of 
the ungodly and secretly wicked (Heb. tptl f khaw> 
nafe A. V. “ hypocrite ”) to a spider’s web (Job 
8:14); as easily as a spider’s web is cut through, 
by the lightest touch or a breath of wind, so that 
on which the evil man depends and trusts is cut 
asunder. In Prov. 30:28 the spider is introduced aa 
one of the instances of instinctive sagacity and 
providence; tolerated, even in palaces, to destroy 
flies. To “ take hold with her hands ” means to use 
with activity the limbs provided for taking prey. 
In the declaration of Isaiah (59:5), they “ weave the 
spider’s web,” we have a figure to represent the 
worthlessness and deceptive character of the works 
of the wicked. 

SPIKENARD. See Vegetable Kingdom, 

SPIN (Heb, S-nU, taw-vaw'; Gr. vijdo, nay'-tho , 
Exod. 35:25, 26; Matt. 6:28; Piw\ 31:19). The 
latter passage implies (according to the A. V.) the 
use of the same instruments which have been in 
vogue for hand spinning down to the present day, 
viz., the distaff and spindle. The distaff, how¬ 
ever* appears to have been dispensed with, and the 
term so rendered means the spindle itself, while 
that rendered “spindle” represents the whirl of 
the spindle, a button of circular rim which was 
affixed to it* and gave steadiness to its circular 
motion. The “ whirl” of the Syrian women was 
made of amber in the time of Pliny. The spindle 
was held perpendicularly in the one hand* while 
the other was employed in drawing out the thread. 

SPINDLE (Heb. kee-shore', director), 

the twirl or lower part of the instrument used in 
giving motion to die whole (Prov. 31:19). In the 
East it is held in the hand, often perpendicularly, 
and is twirled with one hand, while the other 
draws out the thread. The spindle and distaff are 
the most ancient of all the instruments used for 
spinning, or making thread. 

SPIRIT (Heb. ni“l, roo'-akh, breath, wind ; 
Gr. Trvevya, pnyoo'-mah, wind, breath, the vital 
principle, etc,), it term used in the Scriptures gen¬ 
erally to denote purely spiritual beings, also the 
spiritual, iimiiuruu paiti in man. Older iciujb 
(U5E0 ( nfiJi'-ffifth ; ■\\ myh . psno-khrnf) refer to The 
animal soul or life of man, though it seems evident 
that these words are also used frequently in a 
broader and deeper sense with reference to man’s 
spiritual nature (e. g., Gen. 2:7; Psa. 42:2 ; Matt. 
10:28; 11:29). See Soul. There are* however* 
passages (as 1 Thess. 5:23 ; Heb. 4:12) which seem 
to emphasize a distinction between soul and spirit. 

Upon the basis of the Scripture terms attempts 
have been made to build up a theory of man as a 
being of Iht'titJiGui tin true—body, soul, and spirit. 
This theory (trichotomy) was advocated by some 
of the Greek Christian fathers, and has been re¬ 
vived recently in England by the Rev, J. Ik Heal'd* 
M.A. ( The Tripartite Nature of Mon, Spirit, Sold, 
and Body, Edinburgh, 1868). It bite also fount! 
favor upon the Continent with Beck, Delilzsch* 
0 eh 1 er* mi d others. TIi e w hoi e mat ter is c are f u I ly 
reviewed* though adversely, by Laid law ( The Bible 






SPIRIT, THE HOLY 


SPOT 


Doctrine Concerning Man , Edinburgh, 1879). The 
underlying question is whether the Bible is in¬ 
tended to furnish us a psychology or a view of the 
subject that is strictly scientific. See Inspiration. 
Aside from this it should be said: 

1. The primary significance of the words ren¬ 
dered spirit is wind, breath. But it is evident 
that these terms arc most generally used in a sense 
that is figurative, as denoting forms of existence 
that hnve no basis in the material world. This is 
in accordance with it common law of language. 
Words primarily of material significance receive a 
meaning which entirely supplants the meaning 
which whs original 

2. Thus “God is a Spirit” (John 4:24). The 
whole teaching of the Scriptures represents God as 
a purely spiritual being. This ia one of the fund a* 
mental truths of biblical or Christian theology. 

3. The term is also applied to superhuman 
created intelligences. Thus both the holy and the 
fallen angels arc spoken of as « spirits 11 '(see Hob. 
1:14 ; Matt. 10:1; Mark 1:23; Luke 4;3(i; Acts 
5:10). See Axgkls; Devils, 

4. Also the term refers to that part in man 
which distinguishes man from the brute creation. 
It is the rational principle in human nature (Job 
32:8; Psa. 31:5; 77:0; Eocle& 12:7; Acts 17:1(5: 
18:5; Mom. 8:1*5; 1 Cfcr. 6:20; 7:34, et nl.). 

It should also be said that the term sometimes 
refers to dispositions or tempers, as the “ spirit of 
meek moth'’ etc. (Gal. 6:1; Kom. 8:15; 11:8; 
2 Tim. 1:7). 

Literature.— Iu addition to works above re¬ 
ferred to: Mavtensen, Dogmatics; Oehler, Bib. 
Theol.; Detitzsch, Btb. Psychologic; Lotze, Mikro- 
■ Jcosmos (A nth ? 'opotogi tf).—-E T MeO. 

SPIRIT, THE HOLY. See Ghost, The Holy, 

SPIRITS, DISCERNING OP. See Discern¬ 
ing of Spirits. 

SPIRITUAL GIFTS (Gr, rd tah 

jmyoth mxd~et-kah' y the spiritual supply; ^apitrftnfdy 
khanh'-madah, gif (a), a phrase to denote the en¬ 
dowments bestowed by the Holy Spirit in the 
primitive Church (1 Cor. 12:1), and the same as 
“gifts” (v. 4). A spiritual gift 11 means any ex¬ 
traordinary faculty, which operated for the fur¬ 
therance of the welfare of the Christian commu¬ 
nity, and which was itself wrought by the grace of 
Hod, through the power of the Holy Spirit, in 
special individuals, hi accordance, respectively, 
with the measure of their individual capacities, 
whether it were that the Spirit infused entirely 
new' powers, or stimulated those already existing 
to higher power and activity (Rom. 12:8, #sq.) tJ 
{Meyer, Coni., I Cor. 12:1). These gifts Included 
Word of whdom, knowledge; faith; hading; work* 
ing of miracles ; prophecy ; \U winding of spirits ; 
■tongues and their interpretation (vers. 8-10). See 
under various bonds. 

SFIR IT U ALIT Y, 1 1 to q uul i ty o f bei 11 g spiri t- 
md, US Opposed to material Tints theology pred¬ 
icates spirituality of God (see Sfiru). The 
spirituality of man refers to the immaterial part 
of ins nature. The term is also used with refer- 
■once to the disposition or internal condition of 
men when in such a state as prepares them to rec¬ 
ognize and properly appreciate spiritual realities. 


True spirituality in the last sense is the result of 
the inworUing of the Holy Spirit (see 1 Cor. 2:14, 
15 ; 3:1, 16, et al.). In an ecclesiastical sense the 
term is used in the Church of England to denote 
the whole body of the clergy, with reference to the 
nature of their office. 

SPIT, SPITTLE (He!), from pjTj, raw-kak'; 
yaw-rak'i Num. 12:14; Dcut. 25:9; Gr. izrvapa, 
a source of legal defilement; e. g., the 
spittle or a person having an issue defiled the one 
upon whom it, fell (Lev. 15:8). To spit In one’s 
face was regarded ns the grossest insult (Num. 
12:] 4 ; Dent. 25:9 ; Isa. 60:0; Matt. 26:07; 27:30); 
indeed it whs a great indignity to spit toward any¬ 
one, so that an oriental never allows himself to 
spit in the presence of one whom lie respects. 
Spittle was employed by our Lord in the cure of 
the blind man (John 9:6), and the rabbins cite it 
ns a remedy in like cases, especially the spittle of 
persons who were fasting. 

SPOIL, the rendering of a number of He¬ 
brew and Greek words, consisted of captives of 
both sexes, cattle, mid whatever a captured city 
might contain, especially metallic treasures, Wi th¬ 
in the limits of Canaan no captives were to be 
made pent. 20:14, 16); beyond those limits, iu 
ease of warlike resistance, all the women and chil¬ 
dren were to be made captives, and the men put 
to death. The law of booty was that it should 
he divided equally between the army who won it 
and the people of Israel, but of the former hall 
one head in every five hundred was reserved to 
God and appropriated to the priests, and of tho 
latter one in every fifty was similarly reserved 
and appropriated to the Levites (Nunn 81:26^4? ; 
comp. 2 Sam. 8:10, stp; I Ohron. 26:27, sq.). A 
portion of the spoil was assigned to tho oppressed, 
the aged,, widows, and orphans (2 Mace. 8:28, 30), 
As regarded the army, David added a regulation 
that rhe baggage guard should share equally with 
the troops engaged (1 Sum, 30:24, 25). The di¬ 
vision of the spoil was a joyous feast for the peo¬ 
ple (Isa. 9:2), 

SPOKE, an incorrect rendering of Heb. 
khixlnnhofyy't which rather means the hub, where 
the spokes unite (1 Kings 7:83}. 

SPONGE. See Animal Kingdom. 

SPOON. See Tabernacle. 

SPORT* The expression, “Against whom do 
ye sport yourselves (Isa, 57:4) may well be ren¬ 
dered u Over whom do ye make yourselves merry V* 
See Games. 

SPOT. 1. Moom (Heb. 0*62), a blemish, and 
usually so rendered, cither physical (Lev. 21:17, 
sq-; 22:20 ; 24:19, 20, etc.; 2 Sam. 14:25; Cant. 
4:7); or moral (Dcut. 32:5: Job 11:16 s 31:7; 
Prov. 9:7). 

2. Bo-heh'-reth (Heb. a whitish spot on 

the skin, the “bright spot” of incipient leprosy 
(Lev. 13:2-39; 14:56). 

3. Bo'-hak (Heb. to b epale), the 11 freckled 

spot” of pronounced leprosy (Lev. 13:39). 

4 . Khab-ar-boo-raw' (Heb. a streak), 

the mark upon the panther, or, according to 











SPOUSE 


STAR 


Gesenius, the stripes of the tiger (Jer. 18:23), used 
as an illustration of the inability of men to rid 
themselves of evil character. 

5. Taw-law' (Heb. Nlb^ to cover with pieces ), 
spotted, variegated; as H sheep or goats ” (Gen. 
30:32—311; Ezck. 16:16, A* V. 11 divers colors 1 ’). 

6. In Ilob. 9:14 Jesus is said to have “ through 
the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God” (Or. dpw/fof, wft'-o-tnaA), i. e, t in m ethical 
souse, without blemish, fault. Tiro Gt\ 

(spec'-l os, spot) has also a moral sense of fan ft 
(Epli, 0:2V); and its negative form (dnsnAaf, ax'- 
pceJos) means spotless, fee from censure (1 Tim. 
0:14), from vke, and so nn&uttkd (2 Pet. 3: 14).* 

SPOUSE. See Marriage. 

SPREADINGS (Heb. te’TBB, mif-rawce'j an 
expansion). M Also ca n any understand the spread- 
ii ig of 11 ie cloud s 7 ” {J rjb 3II: 29.) 1 lore spreading 

does not mean bursting, but spreadings (comp. 
Ezek, 27:7). " It is the growth of the storm 

clouds, which collect often from il beginning 4 am sill 
as a man’s hand’ (l Kings 18:44), that is in¬ 
tended. 11 

SPRIG is the rendering in the A. V. of (1) Heb. 
btVr (zal-zal\ tremulant a shoot, of a vine (Isa. 
18:5), and (2) Heb. ( peh-o-raw ' properly 

ornamentation , foliage ), a branch (Ezek. 17:6). 

SPRINKLING. Instances of sprinkling are 
given in the Scriptures, viz., with blood (Exod. 
20:10* 20, 21 \ Lev. 1:5, 11, etc.); see Sacrufick ; 
with water (Lev* 14:51; Num. 8:7; 10:13, 20, etc.); 
w itli oil ( Ijcv. 34:1 tl). See An oi zm so. 

Figurative. “So shall he sprinkle many 
nations 11 (Isa, 52:15) would seem to be a figure 
setting forth the expiation and purifying of many 
nations; and then the antithesis would be: Mmy 
were astonished; bo m««v/ (not mciely iuCu, but) 
nations shall be sprinkled* They were amazed 
that such an abject person claimed to be the 
Messiah; yet it is Ho that shall justify and cleanse. 
Many commentators understand the phrase as 
meaning 11 Ho shall cause many nations to leap 
with listen i »h m on t.” “The figumti ve ex press ion, 

‘ to sprinkle with clean water 1 (Ezek. 30:25), is 
taken from the lustration a prescribed by the law, 
more particularly the purifying from defilement by 
the dead by s^rinklin 0 * w itb the nrpnnrprl 

from the ashes of a red heifer” (Num. 19:17-19; 
comp. Fait. 61:9). “Having our hearts cleansed 
from an evil conscience n (Hob. 10:22) stands over 
by contrast with mere physical cleansing (Heb. 9:18, 
19; comp. Exod, 2-1:8 ; Lev. 8:11), As the Old 
Testament covenant people were sprinkled with 
the (cleansing) blood of the sacrifice, so are 
Christians sprinkled by the blood of Christ, and 
their consciences delivered from the sense of 
guilt. 

STA'CHYS (Gr. xiaW-oos, nn ear, 

i, e,, of grain), a Christian at Rome to whom Paul 
sent salutations, calling him t! my beloved” (Rom, 
1C:9). According to an old tradition recorded by 
Nieeporus CalHstua, he was bishop of Byzantium. 
Ho is said by Hlppolytus and Dorotheas to have 
been one of the seventy disciples. 

STAGTE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 


STAFF (Heb. tlBU, mat-teh'; bpTD, mak-kale'; 
Dil??, shay'-bet; Gr. paftdog, hrab'-dos; all meaning 
a stick). Reds and staffs were employed for dif¬ 
ferent purposes by the ancients, as with us. Men 
and women were goaded with them (Exod. 21:20; 
Num. 22:27 ; 1 Sam. 17:43, etc.); grain was some¬ 
times beaten with them (Judg. 6:11; Ruth 2:17; 
Isa. 28:27); they were used by old and infirm 
persons for support or defense (Exod. 21:19; Zecli. 
8:4), also by travelers (Gen. 32:10; Exod. 12:11; 
2 Kings 4:29; Matt. 10:10). A staff, like a seal , 
was a sign of rank (Gen. 38:18, 25), sometimes 
inscribed with the owner’s name; also a badge of 
office (Exod. 4:2, sq.; Num. 20:8, etc.). The staff 
of the shepherd was used to aid in climbing hills, 
beating bushes and low brush in which the flock 
strayed, and where snakes and reptiles abounded. 

STAGGER. See Glossary. 

STAIR (Hebrew usually mah-al-eh', or 

nuth-al-aw', an ascent; once mad- 

niif-gam\ Cunt. 2:14, a precipice t “steep place ” 
Ezek* 88:20; b^b, lool % a winding stair, 1 Kings 
6:8). Thu stairs probably ran around the inside 
of the quadrangle of the house* m they do still, 
e, g., in the nun called “the house of SSnooltoi.is’* 
at Jericho* Respecting the meaning of t Kings 
9:13, see Jehu. 

STAKE (Heb. IrP, yaw-thade', a peg), a peg 
or nail, and often so rendered ; especially n tent 
pin (Ism 33:20; 54:2). In the former passage 
the idea of continuance mid permanency is figured 
by a tent that is not moved, nor its pegs drawn* 
The enlargement and strengthening of Zion is 
Illustrated by a tout, the inside space of which is 
widened, anri the lent pina driven deeper into the 
ground. 

STALL, the rendering of Hebrew and Greek 
words signifying a stable for cattle (Amos 6:4; 
Mai. 4:2). A “stalled ox” (Prov* 15:17) is one 
that is fattened* “Stalls” is used in the sense of 
pairs, as of horses (1 Kings 4:26 ; 2 Olirrm 9;25; 
38:28). The expression, 11 There shall be no herds 
in the stall” (Hub. 3:17) is used to denote calam¬ 
ity, disaster. 

STAMMERER 1 (Heb. il-layg a stut¬ 
terer, Isa. 32:4; taw-ag properly, to spea/c 

_ r**l. 1** lAn t)Q.T 1 • QQ.IG^ Tionno injyvtfyf'l' C\V- 

I torvorvowovif twify ’ ' ” " 

deride. 

STANDARD. See Ensign. 

STANDARD BEARER (Heb. 0D3, naw- 
one who is tick), il And they shall be as when 
a standard bearer folpteth 11 (lam 10:18), should 
read* “as when a sick man unfit]." 

STAR (Heb. 5S13, kodcawb\ round or shining; 
Gr. aavf]p, as-tare'). 

1. Under the term stars the Hebrews included 
constellations, planets, indeed all the heavenly 
bodies except the sun and moon. In fact the 
ancient Hebrews knew very little of the starry 
heavens, and no indications are given in Scripture 
of scientific astronomy (q. v*). Ve find there 
only the ordinary observations of landsmen (Amos 
5:8), especially shepherds (Pan. 8:3). 

Figurative* The patriarchs observed the stars 
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(Gen. 37:9); and metaphors drawn from the starry 
world, either with reference to the countless num¬ 
ber of the stars (Gen. 22:17; Exod. 32:13; Nah. 
3:16, etc.) or to their brightness (Num. 24:17; 
Isa. 14:12; Rev. 22:16) came into frequent and 
early use. The Psalmist, to exalt the power and 
omniscience of Jehovah, represents him as taking a 
survey of the stars, as a king reviewing his army 
(Psa. 147:4). Stars were frequently employed as 
symbols of persons in exalted stations; e. g., “the 
star out of Jacob” designates King David (Num. 
‘24:17), applied by some to the Messiah. The 
patriarchs were called “stars” (Gen. 37:9), and 
“ stars ” denote the princes, rulers, and nobles of 
the earth (Dan. 8:10; Rev. 6:13; 8:10-12; 9:1; 
12:4). Christ is called the “Morning Star,” as he 
introduced the light of Gospel day, revealing more 
fully the truths of God than the ancient prophets. 
The study of the stars led to their worship (see 
Idolatry), and to calculations of human affairs 
(see Astrology). 

2. Star in the East (Gr. aarepa ev rrj avaroXy, 
Matt. 2:2), seen by the wise men (Magi) on their 
journey to Jerusalem, and as they approached 
Bethlehem. After ascertaining at what time they 
first observed the star, Herod sent them to Beth¬ 
lehem, with the request to inform him when they 
found the child. As they left Jerusalem the star 
which had attracted their attention at its “ rising ” 
(Gr. avaroXy , an-at-ol-ay'), and which, it would 
appear, they had not seen of late, once more ap¬ 
peared. In ancient times such guidance by a star 
was a matter of belief and expectancy; and “ they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” 

Until the last few years this phenomenon was 
understood to be some supernatural light resem¬ 
bling a star, that appeared in some country far 
to the east of Jerusalem, to men who were versed 
in the study of celestial phenomena; and that 
it conveyed to their minds an impulse to travel 
to Jerusalem to find a newborn king. Latterly, 
however, the star has been removed from the 
category of supernatural events, and has been re¬ 
ferred to the ordinary astronomical phenomenon 
of a conjunction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn 
(see N. T. Chronology, p. 205). 

STAR GAZER (Isa. 47:13). See Magic. 

STATELY (Heb. STniM, Jceb-ood-daw' y mag - 
nificent ). In speaking of the ungodly alliance 
between Judah and Chaldea, the former sent am¬ 
bassadors to Chaldea, and, for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving the Chaldeans, adorned herself as a woman 
would do for the reception of her paramours. She 
seated herself upon “ a stately bed ” (Ezek. 23:41), 
i. e., a splendid divan , and in front of this there 
was a table spread, upon which stood the incense 
and the oil that she ought to have offered to Je¬ 
hovah (Kliefoth). 

STATURE (Gr. yXcKoc, hay-lee'kos, literally 
how much ?), 

1. “Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit unto his stature?” (Matt. 6:27.) 
“Stature” here is usually taken in the sense of 
the height of one’s body, but others think it 
refers to the life itself; “the duration of life de¬ 
termined by God is set forth under the figure of a 
definite lineal measure.” “This is more surely 


appropriate, for the admonition is directed against 
excessive anxiety about food and clothing, which, 
though necessary to the preservation of life, have 
nothing in common with stature ” (Bloomfield, 
JST. T.). 

2. “Stature” in Eph. 4:13 is the age suitable 
for anything; figuratively of an attained state of 
mind fit for a thing, and so the age in which we 
are fitted to receive the fullness of Christ. 

STAVES. See Staff ; Tabernacle. 

STAY, in the A. V. of Isa. 19:13, “even they 
that are the stay of the tribes thereof,” is the 
rendering of the Heb. Si*©, pin-naw ', an angle f 
and the passage may be rendered “ the princes of 
Zoan . . . the corner stones of the castes ” of 
Egypt. Instead of supporting and defending their 
people, they now only led them astray. In Isa. 
31:1, “stay” is used in the sense of rely (comp. 
48:2). In the description of Solomon’s throne 
(1 Kings 10:19; 2 Chron. 9:18), “stays” is the 
rendering of the Heb. T 1 , (yawd } hand) y i. e., arms 
on both sides of the seat. See Glossary. 
STEADFASTNESS. 1. Ster -eh'-o-mah{(j r. 

OTEpEupa), is that upon which a thing can rest; in 
Col. 2:5, “ steadfastness of faith,” the term is used 
figuratively in a military sense, solid front. 

2* Stuiprig-mos' (Gr. GTyptyp6g y 2 Pet. 3:17), in 
the usual sense of stability. 

STEEL. See Metals ; Mineral Kingdom. 

STEPH'ANAS (Gr. stefan-as ', 

crowned ), a Corinthian disciple whose household 
Paul baptized (1 Cor. 1:16), being the first con¬ 
verted to Christianity in Achaia, and one of those 
who “addicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints” (16:15). Just the form that this ministry 
took we have no precise information. He appears- 
to have been with Paul when he wrote his first 
letter to the Corinthians (16:17). 

STE'PHEN. 1. Name (Gr. ZrCpavoc, stefC 
an os } a crown). 

2. Personal History. Stephen, as his Greek 
name seems to indicate, was probably of Hellen¬ 
istic origin. Where or when born, however, we 
have no means of ascertaining. (1) As deacon. 
The first authentic account we have of Stephen is- 
in Acts 6:5. In the distribution of the common 
fund that was intrusted to the apostles for the 
support of the poorer brethren, the Hellenists 
complained that a partiality was shown to the 
natives of Palestine, and their widows were neg¬ 
lected. The apostles, hearing of the complaint,, 
took measures immediately to remove the cause of 
it. Unwilling themselves to be taken from the 
work of the ministry, they advised the church to 
select seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, for this business (v. 3). The- 
brethren proceeded immediately to select the pre¬ 
scribed number, among whom Stephen is first 
mentioned. The newly elected deacons were 
brought to the apostles, who ordained them to 
to their work (v. 6). From the first Stephen oc¬ 
cupied a prominent position. He is described as 
“a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost” 
(v. 5), “full of faith and power” (v. 8), and of 
irresistible “wisdom and spirit” (v. 10). He 
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attracted attention by the “great wonders and 
miracles ” which he did among the people. (2) His 
teaching. From his foreign descent and educa¬ 
tion he was naturally led to address himself to the 
Hellenistic Jews. Ln these disputations he prob¬ 
ably took more advanced grounds than the apos¬ 
tles had respecting the discontinuance and abro¬ 
gation of the Mosaic system, contending that al¬ 
ready it had, as a ritual system, lost all force and 
binding obligation by its complete fulfillment in 
'Christ (Kitto, Illustrations). Certain adherents of 
several (five) synagogues were leaders in the dis¬ 
putation with Stephen. (3) Arrest. Unable to 
withstand his reasoning, they caused his arrest, 
-appearing against him before the Sanhedrin with 
false witnesses. The charge against him was 
blasphemy , in speaking “ against this holy place 
.and the law ” (v. 13). Stephen doubtless saw that 
he was to be the victim of the blind and malignant 
spirit which had been exhibited by the Jews in 
•every period of their history. Yet he stood serene, 
•collected, and undismayed. “ And all that sat in 
the council . . . saw his face as it had been the 
face of an angel” (v. 15). From which we may 
not unreasonably conclude “that it pleased God 
to manifest his approbation of his servant by in¬ 
vesting his countenance with a supernatural and 
angelic brightness, such as that with which the 
face of Moses shone when he had been Speaking 
with the Lord” (Kitto). (4) His defame. The 
high priest that presided asked the judicial ques¬ 
tion, “Are these things so?” To this Stephen 
replied in a speech which has every appearance of 
being faithfully reported. He began with the call 
of Abraham, and traveled historically in his argu¬ 
ment through nil the stages of their national ex¬ 
istence, evidently designing to prove that the 
presence and favor of God had not been confined 
to the holy land or the temple of Jerusalem. He 
also showed that there was a tendency from the 
•earliest times toward the same ungrateful and 
narrow spirit that had appeared in this last stage 
of their political existence. lie then suddenly 
broke away from his narrative and denounced 
them as “ stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart 
and cars,” and as “always resisting the Holy 
Ghost.” The effect upon his hearers was terrible*; 

II 4 I, -,+ + tirnttn rt +Tl A — -•’I - ■! r u J * 

with their teeth.” On the other hand Stephen, 
iiiied with the Holy Ghost, was granted a vision ot 
■the glory of God, and Jesus at his right hand, 
“ risen to meet and welcome his spirit as it should 
■escape his mangled body, and to introduce 
him into the presence of his Father, and 
to a crown of unfading glory.” (5) His 
wovtyrflnm Enraptured, he exclaimed, 
“Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right 
band of God!” The fate of Stephen 
was settled, for his judges broke into a 
loud yell, stopped their ears, ran upon 
him with one accord, dragged him out of 
the city to the place of execution. Saul 
was present and consented to his death 
striking contrast to the fearful rage of his enemies 
ivas the spirit shown by Stephen. First offering 
a petition for himself, he then prays, u Lay not 
this sin to their charge,” and, in the beautiful 


language of Scripture, u fell adeep ” (7:60). “De¬ 
vout men carried Stephen to his burial, and made 
great lamentation over him ” (8:2), A. D. 34. 

NOTKt—1, The trial. The trial of Stephen appears to 
have been irregular, and Uie judicial act was not com¬ 
pleted. There are, indeed, the witnesses, and part of 
the prisoner^ defense; and here tins legal action Stops. 
The high priest does not, as In our Lord's trial, ask the 
opinion of the council, and then deliver sentence in ac¬ 
cordance with their views. The whole proceedings 
broke up with a tumult at what they deemed the blas¬ 
phemy of Step!ten (Kitto, AlalUiiUom). 2. Sdrtf enn- 
wntir/fj, Thu witnesses against Stephen acted as his 
executioners (Dcut, 17:7 ; John 8:7*, and laid their outer 
garments for safety at the feet of Smij. One of the 
prominent lenders In the transaction was depnied by 
custom lo signify his assent to the net by la It fug the 
clothes Into his custody (Smith, OmX 

STEWARD (usually Heb.^^?,s«r,/icat? person; 
Gr. kidTpGtze £, ep-it'-rop-os , manager; ohiov6fiac t 
oy-kan-om'-os^ overseer ), a manager or superintend¬ 
ent of another’s household, as Eliezer over the 
house of Abraham (Gen. 16:2, where Eliezer is 
called ben-meld-shek^ son of possession, 

i. e., heir). We read also of Joseph’s steward 
(43:19 ; 44:1, 4); “ stewards over all the substance 
and possession of the king,” David (1 Chron. 28:1); 
of Tirzah (1 Kings 16:9); and of Herod (Luke 8:3). 
As great confidence was reposed in these officials, 
Paul describes Christian ministers as the stewards 
of God over his Church (Tit. 1:7 ; comp. 1 Cor. 
4:1, 2). Believers are also said to be stewards of 
God, of God’s gifts and graces (1 Pet. 4:10). 

STOCK. The rendering of several Hebrew 
and Greek words, meaning: the trunk of a tree 
(Isa. 44:19 ; Job 40:20, A. Y. “food ”); the stump 
(Job 14:8; 40:24, A. Y. “stock”), or trunk (Isa. 
11:1, A. Y. “ stem ”); a tree or piece of wood (Jer. 
2:27; 10:S); a plant transplanted (Acts 13:20; 
Phil. 3:6), race or kindred; a gtmvgstoek (Nab. 3:0). 

STOCKS. 1. Mah-peh'-keth (Heb. rDS^T?, 
wrench: Jer. 20:2, 3; 2 Chron. 16:10, A.Y. “prison,” 
literally the house of the stocks\ a wooden frame in 
which the feet, bunds, aiiu iieck Oi a persuii W ere su 
fastened that his body was held in a bent position. 

2. Sad (Heb. ^p), the block or log of wood in 
which the feet of a criminal are fastened, and 
which he must drag about with him when he moves 
(Job 13:27; 33:11). 

t\ mrti # t /tt i ,, \ t ^ i * 

o. jjjfi -/uts (xieu. jeuer), an aiiKie uanu. 

The rendering of Prov. 7:22 may be “ as one bound 
in fetters (goeth) to the punishment of the fool.” 



In 


Modern Oriental Stocks, 

4. Tsec-ndkc' (Heb. u prison; or, better, 

stocks proper, or some other confinement for the 
feet (Jer. 29:26). Ocelli (Com., in Uk\) thinks that 
the tseemokd ‘was a kind of neck iron (comp. Arab. 
xinak t neck chain). 
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5. Xoo'-lon (Gr. t-vlov, wood), a log with holes 
in which the feet, hands, and neck of prisoners 
were inserted and fastened with thongs (Acts 
16:24); probably similar to Sad , 2. 

Stocks has an altogether different meaning in 
Eos. 4:12, “ My people ask counsel at their stocks” 
<(Ates, Heb. Yr?). The stocks here referred to 
were idols made of wood (comp. Jer. 10:3; Hab. 
2:19). 

STOTCS (Gr. 2r cSiitdg, sto-ik-os'). The Stoics 
■and Epicureans, who are mentioned together in 
Acts 17:18, represent the two opposite schools of 
practical philosophy which survived the fall of 
higher speculation in Greece, The Stoic school 
was founded by Zeno of Citium (about B. C. 2S0), 
and derived its name from the painted “portico” 
'(orod) in which he taught. Zeno was followed by 
Cleauthes (about B. C. 260), Cleanthes by Chry- 
sippus (about B. C. 240), who was regarded as the 
intellectual founder of the Stoic system. Stoicism 
soon found an entrance at Rome, and under the 
■empire Stoicism was not unnaturally connected 
with republican virtue. The ethical system of the 
Stoics has been commonly supposed to have a close 
•connection with Christian morality. But the 
morality of Stoicism is essentially based on pride, 
that of Christianity on humility; the one upholds 
individual independence, the other absolute farth 
in another; the one looks for consolaLion in the 
issue of fate, the other in Providence; the one is 
limited by periods of cosmical ruin, the other is 
•consummated in a personal resurrection (Acts 
17:18). But in spite of the fundamental error of 
-Stoicism, which lies in a supreme egotism, the 
teaching of this school gave a wide currency to 
the noble doctrines of the Fatherhood of God, the 
■common bonds of mankind, the sovereignty of the 
soul (Smith, Diet.). 

STOMACHER (Heb. V^rs, peth-eeg-eeV ), an 
article (Isa. 8:24) of female dress (q. v.). 

STONE (usually Heb. "g??, eh'-len; 3>bD, sell’- 
lah, lofty; T122, tsoor, a cliff; Gr. Xidog, he*-thos; 
TrerpoQ, pet'-vos, large stone; psay r *fo%, a 

pebble). 

1. Kinds. The ordinary stones mentioned as 
found in Palestine (q. v.) are chiefly limestone 
■(Jaa. 27:9), especially marble and sandstone; basalt 
(Joseplms, Ant., viii, 7, 4); flint and firestone 
<2Macc. 10:3). 

2. ' Uses. Stones were applied in ancient Pales¬ 
tine to many uses: 

(1) They were used for the ordinary purposes of 
building, and in this respect the most noticeable 
point is the very large size to which they occa¬ 
sionally run (Mark 13:1). Robinson gives the di¬ 
mensions of one as twenty-four feet long by six 
feet broad and three feet high. For most public 
edifices hewn stones were used; an exception was 
made in regard to altars (Exod. 20:25; Deut. 27:5 ; 
Josh. 8:31). The Phoenicians were particularly 
famous fortheir skill in hewing stone (2 Sam. 5:11; 
1 Kings 5:18). Stones were selected of certain 
colors in order to form ornamental stringcourses 
(1 Chron. 29:2). They were also employed for 
pavements (2 Kings 16:17; comp. Esth. 1:6). 

(2) Large stones were used for closing the 


entrances of caves (Josh. 10:18; Dan. 6:17), sepul¬ 
chers (Matt. 27:60; John 11:38 ; 20:1), and springs 
(Gen. 29:2). 

(3) Flint stones (Heb. ‘“Hit, tsoor , or tsore ) 

occasionally served the purpose of a knife, par¬ 
ticularly for circumcision and similar objects 
(Exod. 4:25; Josh, 5:2, 3). 

(4) Stones were further used as a munition of 
war for slings (l Sam, 17:40,49), catapults (2 Chron. 
26:14), and bows (Wisd. 5:22; comp. 1 Macc. 6:51); 
as boundary marks (Deut. 19:14; 27:17 ; Job 24:2; 
Prov. 22:28; 23:10); such were probably the stone 
of Bohan (Josh. 15:6; 18:17), of Abel (1 Sam. 6:15, 
18), the stone E/.cl (20:19), the great stone by 
Gibeou (2 Sam. 20:3), mul the stone ZohelctU 
(1 Kings 1:9); also as weights for scales (Deut* 
25:13; Prov. 16:11), and for mills (2 Sam. 11:21). 

(5) Large stones were set up to commemorate 
any remarkable events (Gen. 28:18; 31:45; 35:14; 
Josh. 4:9; 1 Sam. 7:12). Such stones were occa¬ 
sionally consecrated by anointing (Gen. 28:18). A 
similar practice existed in heathen countries, and 
by a singular coincidence these stones were de¬ 
scribed in Phoenicia by a name very similar to 
Beth-el, viz., baetylia. The only point of resem¬ 
blance between the two consists in the custom of 
anointing. 

(6) That the worship of stones prevailed among 
the heathen nations surrounding Palestine, and 
was from them borrowed by apostate Israelites, 
appears from Isa. 57:6 (comp. Lev. 26:1). “The 
smooth stones of the stream” are those which 
the stream has washed smooth with time, and 
rounded into a pleasing shape. “In Carthage 
such stones were called abbadires; and among the 
ancient Arabs the asnam , or idols, consisted for 
the most part of rude blocks of stone of this de¬ 
scription. . . . Stone worship of this kind had 
been practiced by the Israelites before the cap¬ 
tivity, and their heathenish practices had been 
transmitted to the exiles in Babylon ” (Delitzsch, 
Com., in loc.). 

(7) Heaps of stones were piled up on various 
occasions; the making of a treaty (Gen. 31:46); 
over the grave of a notorious offender (Josh. 7:26; 
8:29; 2 Sam. 18:17); such heaps often attaining 
a great size from the custom of each passer-by 
adding a stone. 

( 8 ) Stones were used for tablets (Exod. 24:12; 
Josh. 8:32) and guide stones to the cities of refuge 
(q. v.). 

(9) “A time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones” (Eccles. 3:5) seems to refer to the 
custom of spoiling an enemy’s field by throwing 
stones upon it (2 Kings 3:19, 25); and the clear¬ 
ing a field of stones preparatory to its cultivation 
(Isa. 5:2). 

Figurative. Stones are used figuratively to 
denote hardness or insensibility (1 Sam. 25:37; 
Ezek. 11:19; 36:26), or Jirmness , strength (Gen. 
49:24), where “ the stone of Israel ” is equivalent 
to “ the rock of Israel ” (2 Sam. 23:3; Isa. 30:29). 
Christians are called “ living stones,” i. e., not like 
the inanimate things of the material temple, but 
living men built up on Christ, the living and chief 
corner stone. “ I will make Jerusalem a burden¬ 
some stone for all people” (Zech. 12:3) may be a 
figure founded upon the labor connected with 
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building, the heavy stones of which hurt those 
who attempt to carry them away. The “ white 
stone ” (Rev. 2:17) has been 
understood as referring to the 
pebble of acquittal used in the 
Greek courts; to the lot cast 
in elections in Greece; to the 
white stone given to the victors 
at the Grecian games; and to 
the stones of hospitality usual 
in ancient times, a “sort of 
carte blanche , entitling the per¬ 
son who showed it to ask for 
and receive what he might 
want.” Precious stones (q. v.) 
are used in Scripture in a figu¬ 
rative sense to signify value, 
beauty, durability, etc., in those 



Lower End of “ The Street Which is Called Straight.** 


compared (see Gant,. 5:14-: Tsa. 54?11. 19,? T,nm 
4:7 ; Rev. 4:3 ; 21:11, 21). See Corner Stone. 

STONING. See Punishment. 

STOOL (Heb. o'-ben, a pair of stones, as a 

potter's wheel , is used of a low stool, so called from 
its resemblance to a potter’s wheel). Gesenius 
(s. v.) thinks a seat of this kind was used by the 
midwife while assisting a woman in labor lying on 
a bed (Exod. 1:16). 

STORAX. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

STORE CITY (Heb. ntoOM T*, ecr, a city, 
and mis-ken-otli', magazines, 1 Kings 9:19; 2 Chron. 

8:4, 6; 16:4; 17:12; “treasure city,” Exod. 1:11; 
storehouse, 2 Chron. 32:28), a place of deposit for 
merchandise. 

STOREHOUSE, the rendering of several 
original terms, meaning a treasury (1 Chron. 27: 

25; Psa. 33:7; Mai. 8:10, as elsewhere rendered); 
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a receptacle for provisions (Deut. 38:8; “ barn ” in 
Prov. 3:10), usually underground in the East; a 
granary (Jer. 50:26; comp. Exod. 1:11; Luke 12: 

24) . The Egyptians had storehouses for stuffs 
and jewels, gold, preserved fruits, grain, liquors, 
armor, provisions, etc. Their grain storehouses 
“ had only two openings, one at the top for pour¬ 
ing in the grain, another on the ground level for 
drawing it out. For the security and management 
of these there were employed troops of porters, 
storekeepers, accountants, ‘primates,’ who super¬ 
intended the works, record keepers, and directors. 
Great nobles coveted the administration of the 
storehouses, and even the sons of kings did not 
think it derogatory to their dignity to be entitled 
‘ directors of the granaries * or 1 directors of thf 
armory’” (Maspero, Dawn of Civ., p. 285, sq.). 

STORK. See Animal Kingdom. 

STORY. See Glossary. 

STRAIGHT STREET(Gr.„%a evQela,hroo l 
mah yoo-thi-yah r ), one of the ancient thorough¬ 
fares of Damascus, on which was located the house 
of Judas, where Paul was visited by Ananias (Acts 
9:11). It still retains the same name in an Arabic 
form (Derb el-Mustakim), running westward from 
the Bab es-Shurky, or East Gate. Its length was 
about one English mile, and its breadth about one 
hundred feet. It is not quite straight now, nor is 
its architecture imposing. 

STRAIN. See Gnat, in Animal Kingdom; 
Glossary. 

STRAIT, STRAITLY. See Glossary. 
STRANGER. See Foreigner. 
STRANGLE (Heb. p^H, khaw-nak', to choke; 
Gr. nvlyo), pneeg'-o). It was forbidden by Moses, 
and also by the primitive Christians,, to eat animals 

_j a- -l j- 1, 1 — j- ,. 1,— t it, 

puli tu uetLLLi u y Dtriiiijj umtiun, nuu uuviug uiiu 

blood properly removed (Gen. 9:4; Acts 15:20). 

STRAW (Heb. tell-ben; “chalT” in Jer. 
33:28; “stubble” in Job 21:18). Both wheat, and 
barley straw were used by the ancient Hebrews 
chiefly as fodder for their horses, cattle, and 
camels (Gen. 24:25; 1 Kings 4:28; Isa, 11:7; 65: 

25) . There is no intimation that straw was used 

Tf „, na a k, t -p™, 

making bricks (Exod. 5:7, 16), being chopped up 
and mixed wiiu die ciay to make them more com¬ 
pact and to prevent their cracking. The ancient 
Egyptians reaped their com close to the ear, ami 
Afterward cut the straw close to the ground mid 
laid it by. Tins Pharaoh refused to give to the 
Israelites. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
STRAWED. See Glossary. 

STREAM OF EGYPT occurs once in the 
A. V. instead of “ the river of Egypt ” (Isa. 27:12). 
See Rtver. op Egypt. 

STRIKE. See Glossary. 

STRIKER (Gr. plake'-tace ), a pugna¬ 

cious, contentious, quarrelsome fellow (1 Tim. 3:3 ; 
Tit. 1:7). 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. See Music. 
STRIFES. See Punishment. 

STRONG DRINK. See Drink, Strong. 









STUBBLE 


SUN 


STUBBLE. 1 . Kash (Heb. dry), the dry 
portion of grain; left standing in the holds (Exml. 
5; 1 vi), itisd tin? n burned over (Exod. la:? ; Jsa.&:24 ; 
Joel 2:5, etc.); or broken up by thrashing and sep¬ 
arated from the grain (Job 13:25 ; 41:20; Pea* 83: 
1:1; faa. 40:24, etc.), Bee VEafcTJ^LK Kingdom. 

2. Tehf-ben (Heb. teh'-ben, Job 21:18), 

properly tf/rmo, as used for provender. 

3. KaUm'-ay (Gr. mhi H u h 1 Cor. 3:12), the 
stul k of grain after the ears are removed. See 

A PDxriiTT 'Tirol? 

STUMBLING, STUMBLING-BLOCK or 
STONE. 1 . Mik-shrftf (Huh, biUSi?, obstacle) is 
used as any object over which a person may trip 
the foot, and hence the cause of ruin or disgust 
(Isa. 57:14; Jer, 0:21; Ezek. 7:19, etc.), or mi 
idol (Zeph. 1:3), i. e., an incitement to apostasy. 

2. JSfeh'-ghef (Heb. tripping), a cause of 
stumbling (Isa. 8:14). Notice the heaping to¬ 
gether of synonyms, especially hi v. 15. 

3. Pros'-komtnah (Gr. xp6(r\uyy(t\ an obstacle 

against which, if one strike Ilia foot, lie necessarily 
falls; figuratively, that over which the soul atunn 
blcs into sin (1 Gor. 8:0j. To put a stumbling- 
block in another’s way is, figuratively, to furnish 
an occasion for sinning (Rom. 14:13). “ Stone of 

stumbling” is used figuratively of Jesus Christ, 
with regard to whom it especially annoyed and of¬ 
fended the Jews that his words and deeds, and 
particularly his ignominious death, failed to cor¬ 
respond to their preconceptions respecting the 
Messiah (Rom. 9:32, 33; 1 Pet. 2:8). 

STUMP (Heb. ik-kar') of a tree cut 

down, but able to sprout again (Dan. 4:15, 23, 26). 
In 1 Sam. 5:4 it is recorded that the image of Da- 
gon was miraculously overthrown, Ins hands and 
his head cut off, and only the slump left. This 
was to prove to the Philistines the utter helpless¬ 
ness of their god. 

SU'AH (Heb. niD ( soo'-akh , sweeping [riches, 
Fiirst]), the first mentioned of eleven sons or de¬ 
scendants of Zopbah, one of the u heads *’ of the 
house of Asher (1 Chron. 7:36). 

SUBSTANCE. See Glossary. 

SUBURBS (Heb. tti'naa, mig-rawsh'), a place 
where cattle are driven to graze, a pasture; es¬ 
pecially the open country set apart for pasture 
Tound the Levitical cities (Num. 35:2; Josh. 21:11; 
1 Chron. 6:55). It also meant an open place, area, 
round a city or building (Ezek. 27:28; 45:2; 48:17). 

SUC'COTH (Heb. nSD, sook-kohth ', booths). 

1 . An ancient town in Palestine, and the place 
where Jacob built booths for his cattle and a 
house for himself after separating from Esau (Gen. 
33:17; Josh. 13:27). The brass foundries for 
making the fine work for the temple were built 
here (1 Kings 7:46; 2 Chron. 4:17). The ^Gideon 
met with opposition when pursuing tiie Midianites 
(Judg. 8:5, 8, 14-16). The place is referred to in 
Psa. 60:6; 108:7. There is question as to the 
present site of Snccoth. Burckhardt, Porter, Rob¬ 
inson, and Van de Velde each have their theories 
in disagreement. 

2. The first encampment of Israel after leaving 

( 68 ) 


Rameses (Exod. 12:37). It was the name of a dis¬ 
trict or region, and not a city. “ It is not neces¬ 
sary to suppose that all the Israelites reached 
Succoth on the day of their hurried start from 
their homes in Rameses-Goshen. . . . Brugsch ar¬ 
gues strongly for the correspondence of the Egyp¬ 
tian ‘Thuku* or Thukoo with the Hebrew Suc¬ 
coth. ... As to the location of the Egyptian 
Thukoo, it is shown by the monuments that Pi-tum 
(the House of [the god] Turn), which probably was 
the Pithom of the Bible text, was the chief city 
of the district of Thukoo; that that city was situ¬ 
ated 1 at the entrance of the East;' and that it was 
near the lakes of the eastern border. . . . All this 
goes to show that Succoth was a well-known tent¬ 
ing field along the line of lakes of which Lake 
Tmisulh is a center” (Trumbull, Kadesk*Barnea, 
pp. 393-395). 

SUC'COTH-BE'NOTH. See Gods, False. 

SU'CHATHITE (Heb. Wlto, soo-kaw-thee 'J, 
a descendant probably of an unknown Israelite by 
the name of Suchah, and the last named of the 
families of scribes living at Jabez (1 Chron. 2:55). 

SUK'KIIM (Heb. sook-kee-yeem '), a 

race mentioned only hi 2 Chron. 12:3 m associated 
with the Lujum (q* v.) and the Cushim (“Ethio¬ 
pians M ) in the army with which Shiahak invaded 
Judah in the days of Reboboam. 

Gesenius, connecting the name with ( a 

booth or tent), thought them “dwellers in tents,” 
in which case they might be an Arab tribe, like 
the Scenitae. 

According to the LXX. they were Troglodytes 
Tins name, from rp&yfy, n hole, 
and to enter, corresponds fairly well with our 
11 cave dwellers.” It was given to various faces, 
especially to u race inhabiting both shores of the 
Red Sea, their territory on the eastern side being 
mi 11 tlions t o f Syei i e an d n orih cn s t o f Mcroc. TI i ei r 
dwellings have been compared with the catacombs 
of Naples. Some of these Troglodytes were ser¬ 
pent eaters, but most were herdsmen. Their lan¬ 
guage seemed to the Greeks a u shriek or whistle” 
rather than an articulate speech. Their food was 
principally animal; their drink was a mixture of 
Idood and milk. They were so fleet of foot ns to 
lie able to run down the animals which they 
limited. They served as HghUirmed soldiers in 
the army of Xerxes, B* 0. 480. Aristotle u de¬ 
scribes the Troglodyte as pygmies who, mounted 
on their homes, waged incessant war with the 
cranes in the Ethiopian marshes.” The Ababdeh 
of the Trogtodytie region, and the Barnaga* on the 
Abyssinian frontier, nre said to resemble the Trog¬ 
lodytes in manners and customs. 

It is said that no hieroglyphic name has been 
found resembling the name Sukhum. Tins would 
favor the Arabian theory.—W. H. 

SULPHUR. See Brimstone, in Mineral 

Kingdom. 

SUMMER (Heb. V?j5, kah'-yits, harvest of 
fruits, 2 Sam. 16:1, 2, etc.). See Agriculture; 
Palestine. 

SUN (Heb. tWUll?, sheh'-mesh, to be brilliant\ 
called in the history of the creation the “ greater 
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SUN, WORSHIP OF 


SUNDAY 


light” in contradistinction to the moon or “ lesser 
light,” in conjunction with which it was to serve 
“for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for 
years,” while its special office was “to rule the 
day” (Gen. 1:14-16). The “signs” referred to 
were probably such extraordinary phenomena as 
eclipses, which were regarded as conveying pre¬ 
monitions of coming events (Jer. 10:2; Matt. 24: 
29, with Luke 21:25). 

Sunrise and sunset are the only defined points 
of time in the absence of artificial contrivances 
for tolling the hour of the day. Between these 
two points the Jews recognized three periods, vis;*, 
whoa the sun became hot, about 11 a. m* (1 Sum. 
11:0; Noh. *7:3); the double light or noon (Gen* 
43:1 G; 2 Knm. 4:5), mid “the cool of the day,” 
shortly before sunset (Gen. $:S}* The sun also 
served to fix the quarters of the hemisphere, 
east, west, north, and south, which were repre¬ 
sented respectively by the rising sun, the setting 
sun (Istt. 45:6; Pan, 50:1), the dark quarter (Gen. 
13:14; Joel 2:20), mid the brilliant quarter (Bout. 
33:23; Job 37:17; Exck* 40:24); or otherw ise by 
their position relative to a person facing the rising 
suu—before, behind, on the left hand, and on the 
right hand (Job 23:8, 0), 

The apparent motion of the sun is frequently 
referred to in terms that would imply its reality 
(Josh* 10:13; 2 Kings 20:11; Psa* 19:6; Eocles. 
1:5; Hub* 3:11). 

Figurative, Of God’s favor (Paa* 84:11); of 
the law of God (19:7); Ch list’s coming (Mid* 4:2) ; 
of the glory of Christ (Matt* 17:2; Rev, 1:16 j 
10:1); Of supreme rulers (Gen* 37:9; Isa* 13:10); 
(its clearness) of the purity of the Church (Cant. 
3:10); (its brightness) of the future glory of 
saints (Ban. 2 2:8, with Matt* 13:43); (its power) 
of the triumph of saints (Judg. 5:31); (darkened) 
of severe calamities (Ezek* 32:7; Joel 2:10, 81; 
Malt, 24:29: Rev. 9:2): (going down at nmn) of 
premature destruction (.Jer* 16:9; Arnos 8:9); (no 
more going down) of perpetual blessedness (Isa. 
30:20); (before or in sight of) of public ignominy 
(2 8am* 12:11, 12; Jer. S:2); of the person of the 
Saviour.(John 1:9; Mai 4;2), and of the glory and 
purity of heavenly bemgs (Kev, 1:16 = 10:1; 12:1). 

SDN, WORSHIP OF. “The worship of 
the atm, as the most prominent and powerful agent 
hi ths zf mature, v.hh.ly 

throughout the countries adjacent to Pales tine. 
iiio Arabiana appear to have paid direct worship 
to it, without the intervention of any statue or 
symbol (Job 81:26, 27), and this simple style of 
worship was probably familiar to the ancestors of 
the Jews in Chaldea and Mesopotamia. The He¬ 
brews must have been well acquainted with the 

iHnlnl-vnna wnt'cliin r\f +lin SUM dur’I 1 " the CM"tivit TT 

in Egypt, both from the contiguity of On, the chief 
sent of the worship of the sun as Implied in the 
name itself (On ™ the Hebrew* Beth-shenicsh, 
‘house of the sun,’ Jer. 43:13), and also from the 
connection between Joseph mul Poii-pherah (Hie 
who belongs to Ra f ), tiie priest of On (Gen* 41:45). 
After their removal to Canaan the Hebrews came 
in contact with various forms of idolatry, which 
originated in the worship of the sun; such as the 
Baal of the Phmmcinus, the Molech or Mileem of 
the Ammonites, and the Hadad of the Syrians. It 


does not follow that the object symbolized by them, 
was known to the Jews themselves. If we havo 
any notice at all of conscious sun worship in the 
early stages of their history it exists m the doubt¬ 
ful term ehammdntm (Lev. 26:30; Isa. 17:S, etc.), 
which probably described the stone pillars or stat¬ 
ues under which the solar Baal was worshiped at 
Ihmbhnmon (Gant. 8:11) and other places* To 
judge from the few notices we have on the sub¬ 
ject in the Bible, we should conclude that the 
Jews derived their mode of worshiping the sun 
from sevom I quarters, The importance at Inched 
to the worship of the sun by the Jewish kings 
may lie inferred from the fact that the horses 
wore stalled within the precincts of the temple 
(2 Kings 23:11}” (Smith, Bib. Diet, s. v.). 

SUN'DAY t or LORD’S DAY* 1. Name 
and Change of the Day. Sunday is the first 
day of the week, adopted by the first Christians 
from the Roman calendar (Lat. Dies Solis , Day 
of the Sun), because it was dedicated to the wor¬ 
ship of the sun. The Christians reinterpreted the- 
heathen name as implying the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness, with reference to this fl rising ’* (Mai* 4:2). 
ft was also called Die* Pmm {Day of Bread), be¬ 
cause It was an early custom to break bread on 
that day* In The Teaching of the Twelve it is. 
called the “ Lord’s Bay of the Lord ” (K vpiattyv dr- 
Kvptov). 

“The Jewish Christians at first continued to> 
frequent the temple and synagogue services, but 
at a very early date ‘the first day of the week’ 
took the place of the Jewish Sabbath as the chief 
time of public worship (Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2) in 
many of the churches of Jewish Christians. It 
was the day of the resurrection of Christ, of most 
of his appearances to the disciples after the resur¬ 
rection, and on this day the Holy Spirit was poured 
out at Pentecost. For these reasons, and espe- 
ninlly nftor. the destruction of the sacred cit v had 
rendered the sacrificial service of the temple im¬ 
possible, Sunday became the recognized day of as¬ 
sembly for fellowship and for the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Jewish Christians at first 
observed both the seventh and the first day of the 
week, but the Gentile Christians kept the ‘ Lord’s 
Day’from the beginning. The relation of the 
seventh to the first, as understood by the Jewish 

vuui3wunoj Iiiuj iiuu UC Cttoj uu ubtuiuiiiic^ j cii lijcTo^ 

seems to be indications that the seventh was re¬ 
garded as a day of preparation for the first. ‘ The 
idea of Christian worship would attach mainly to- 
the one; the obligation of rest would continue at¬ 
tached to the other; although a certain inter¬ 
change of characteristics would grow up, as wor¬ 
ship necessitated rest, and rest naturally suggested 

“ In his letter to the Magnesians Ignatius evi¬ 
dently addressed a church of mixed character, 
since he speaks of some ‘ who were brought up in 
the ancient order of things,’ who ‘ have come to 
the possession of a new hope, no longer observing; 
the Sabbath, but living in the observance of the 
Lord’s Day,’ etc. 

“ There is neither in this writer nor in the Bar¬ 
nabas epistle an intimation that Sunday was re¬ 
garded as in any way a substitute for the Jewish 
Sabbath, nor yet a continuation of it; rather it 
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was a new institution. It is, however, impossible 
to determine the time of its beginning; no im¬ 
pressive enactment, like that in the case of the. 
Decalogue, was needed. . . . Not until the 4th 
century do we find a statement intimating that the 
Jewish Sabbath, with its sanctions and duties, was 
transferred to the first, or the Lord’s Day. . . . 
The observance of the Jewish Sabbath in the 
churches of the Jewish Christians continued for 
the first five centuries. In the East both days 
were celebrated with rejoicing; in the West the 
Jewish Sabbath was observed as a fast. 

“ The reign of Constantine marks a change in the 
relations of the people to the Lord’s Day. The 
rescript of the emperor, commanding the observ¬ 
ance of Sunday, seems to have had little regard 
for its sanctity as a Christian institution; but the 
day of the sun is to be generally regarded with 
veneration. . . . Later enactments made plain the 
duties of civil and ecclesiastical officers respecting 
the observance of Sunday, until it takes its place 
as an institution to be guarded and regulated by the 
government.” 

2. Sanctity and Ground of Observance. 

“The resurrection of Christ was the one all-suffi¬ 
cient fact which accounts for the rise and growth 
of the Christian Church. ‘ Jesus and the resur¬ 
rection 1 was the burden of the apostolic preach¬ 
ing. Hence the recollection of the day of the 
resurrection was so indelibly impressed upon the 
hearts of the first disciples that on its return they 
came together to pray and to recall the memory 
of the Lord by breaking of bread and the celebra¬ 
tion of the eucharist. It was the dictate of the 
glowing love for Christ, whose followers they de¬ 
lighted to be reckoned. . . . We fail to find the 
slightest trace of a law or apostolic edict institu¬ 
ting the observance of the * day of the Lord; ’ nor 
is there in the Scriptures an intimation of a sub¬ 
stitution of this for the Jewish Sabbath. The 
primal idea of the Jewish Sabbath was cessation 
of labor, rest; the transference of this idea to the 
first day of the week does not appear in the teach¬ 
ings of Christ nor of his apostles. Nor in the 
Council of Jerusalem, when the most important 
decisions are reached relative to the ground of 
union of Jewish and Gentile Christians, is one word 
found respecting the observance of the Sabbath. 
Contrariwise, Paul distinctly warns against the 
imposition of burdens upon the Church respecting 
days, but declares for a conscientious freedom in 
these observances. * Let every man be fully per¬ 
suaded in his own mind’(Rom. 14:5, 6). Still 
more strongly does he upbraid the Galatian church 
for putting itself again in bondage to the weak 
and beggarly elements, as days, months, times, and 
years; while in his letter to the Colossians (2:16, 
17) he speaks of the entire abolition of the Jewish 
Sabbath.” 

Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with tho Jew 
Tryphon, who taunts tho Christians with having 
no festivals nor Sabbaths, clearly claims that Sun¬ 
day is to them a new Sabbath, and that the entire 
Mosaic law has been abrogated ( Cum Tryph ., cc. 
10, 11). The new law binding upon Christians 
regards every day as a Sabbath, instead of passing 
one day in rest or absolute idleness. 

“With respect to the strictness with which the 


first day of the week was observed during the first 
three centuries, the following facts are important 
to notice: Between the death of the apostles and 
the edict of Milan, the Lord’s Day was sanctified, 
by a Church unrecognized by the State and ex¬ 
posed to opposition and sometimes to bitter perse¬ 
cution. The motive for its observance was, there¬ 
fore, purely moral and religious. The social posi¬ 
tion of the early Church, drawing its members for 
the most part from the poorer artisans, traders, 
and slaves, forbade the strict and general keeping 
of the Lord’s Day, much more of both the Sabbath 
and Sunday. Thus the universal hallowing of the 1 
day of the resurrection was impossible” (Bennett, 
Christ. Arch ., p. 444, sq.). 

3. Legal Observance. In the midst of the- 
corrupt influence of heathenism and the growing 
indifference of the Church, it was thought neces¬ 
sary to bring some stress of authority upon the 
Christian conscience to hold it to the faithful ob¬ 
servance of the first day, as the Jews had known 
the power of a positive enactment in keeping them 
steadfast in the hallowing of their Sabbath. “ The 
constant temptation of the Christians to attend 
upon the heathen spectacles and festivities could,, 
in the case of such whose piety was low, no longer,, 
as at first, be broken by considerations of the high; 
privileges of Christian worship and of the com¬ 
memoration of the resurrection of Christ, but the 1 
restraints coming from a quasi legal enactment 
were found to be more and more necessary’ 1 * 
(ibid., p. 450). 

“ The obligation to observe the day does not 
come from the fourth commandment, but from; 
the apostolic institution of the Lord’s Day. Never¬ 
theless, from the time of the attempts of the em¬ 
perors to adjust the civil conditions to the recog¬ 
nition of Sunday as the chief religious holiday, the- 
sense of obligation to keep sacred the first day of 
the week, coming from legal enactment, more and: 
more supplanted the consideration of the high and 
holy privilege which had animated the Christian, 
Church during the first years of its activity. 
From the last part of the 6th century the strict 
legalistic view becomes more and more promi¬ 
nent, and the rulers in State and Church incline- 
to strengthen the civil and conciliatory enact¬ 
ments respecting the Lord’s Day by divine author¬ 
ity, as contained in the fourth commandment”' 
(ibid., p. 451). 

SUP (Heb. meg-am-maw', a gathering y 

host) is used (Hab. 1:9) as follows: “Their faces; 
shall sup up as the east wind.” A better render¬ 
ing is, “ the gathering of their faces is forward,” 
i. e., all their faces are turned forward, pressing- 
on. In the R. V. it is given, “All their faces are- 
set eagerly as the east wind.” 

SUPERFLUITY (Gr. TrepLGOEia, per-is-si'-ah} 
occurs in James 1:21, “Wherefore lay apart all 
filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness,” etc., anct 
has been variously understood. Grimm (Gr.-Eng. 
Lex. y s. v.) thinks it to mean “the wickedness re¬ 
maining over in the Christian from his state prior 
to conversion.” Weisa (Bib. Theot. of A 7 ". 71, p. 
270) thinks it “ an excess of” wrath (A. V. “ wick¬ 
edness ”}, to which this wickedness hurries them 
on, the spirit opposed to meekness . 
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SUPERFLUOUS (Eeb* *5®, sm^rah\ to 
prolong^ the having any member too tong or largo, 
and tit> deformed. Any person so n (dieted was not 
allowed to officiate in the tabernacle or temple 
service (Lev. 31:18), nor xvm any such animal per¬ 
mitted as a sacrifice (22:23), 

S U PEES CRIP TION (G r, imyp&$ t ep-ig~ ruf - 
atf, Witten, upon}) an inscription, title ; in the New 
Testament of un inscription in black letters upon 
a whitened tablet, auoli us Pilate wrote and caused 
to be placed on the croft* (Luke 23:38 ; John Hill 9); 
also an inscription upon a coin (Matt, 22:20; Mark 
12:16; Luke 20:24), 

SUPERSTITION (Gr, Aemt&eUpovta, dfcc*ee- 

dahee-mon-n/-ah, reverence for the ff <m&), 11 a word 
which Fcstus, in the presence of Agrippa, the 
Jewish king, employs ambiguously and cautiously 
(Acts 25:19* A, V, ‘religion 1 ), so ns to leave his 
own judgment concerning its truth in suspense ” 
(Grimm, Lex., s. v.). 

SUPERSTITIOUS (Or, famfiatfimr, dkC'te- 
dahce*-mohn, reverencing the pod s), in a good sense, 
godly; in a bad sense, superstitious. Paul, in the 
opening of Ids address to the Athenians (Acts 
17:22) calls them, with kindly ambiguity, divinily- 
fearing, devout, without the knowledge of the 
true God, 

SUFH, a word in the B. V, marg (Dout. 1:1), 
referred to ns meaning the Red Sen; most prob¬ 
ably an abbreviation of Yam^supk, or the Red Sea, 

SUTHAH (Num. 21:14, A. Y, marg.; It. Y. 
text), also instead of the Red Sea, 

SUPPER. See Bamqukt; Food; Lord’s 
Surra a. 

SUPPLICATION, L TM-m-naw' (Hob, 
nsnri) has the meaning of favor, mercy (Josh, 
i i:2U; Ezm u:8j; also prayer, i* e,, a err lor mercy 
<1 Kings 8:28, etc.; 2 Gluon, 0:19, 24, 29, 35; Psa r 
0:9 ; 55; 1; I)nn. 9:20), 

2. KhmMUtnf (Rah. "in. to hiAine), to Imfamr- 
cMm dispersed i a ml then to implore favor, to entreat 
(1 Kings 8:33 ; Esth, 4:8 ; Job 8:5; Psa. 30:8, etc.). 

3. JDchLaipsis (Gr, 6£?{&(£, unking), in the New 
Testament, requests addressed by men to God 

* T ^ ' « ! T 1 j * Irt * tr" || ii > 

mnVd M.iii, X . v.'h A. I < jli .if tiuM 

“ prayers* 1 ); joined with irpotrevx*) (prox-yood'kay'}, 
prayer, i. e., any pious address to tied (Acts 1:14 ; 
Eph. 6:8; Phil 4:6; t Tim. 2:1; 0:5)* Bengal says 
** dt’jr/e^is the asking of favor in some special neces¬ 
sity; itpaatvxf} is exercised in all presentation of 
desires mid wishes to God*” Trench (Syn. jY, 7!, 
second scries, p. 3) makes this Important point of 

■iliL -i ■ ivii t>41, Via., ** il'ilit JTj/wt vj[*i h #'*:<* A Tt'wi’d 

restricted to sacred uses; It h always prayer to 
God; 1ms no such restriction.” 

SUR (Heb. ‘“'TO, smr t removed, as in Ism 49:21), 
the name of one of the gates of the temple at 
Jerusalem {% Kings 11:6) in the parallel passage 
(2 Ohron, 23:5) It is styled u the gate of the foun¬ 
dation*” 

SURETY (from fTeb. aw-rab f , to braid, 
intermix), to deposit a pledge, either In money, 
goods, or in part payment, as security for u bargain 
(Gr. eng'-gw-os). The earliest form of surety 


mentioned in Scripture is the pledging of person 
for person, as when Judah undertook with his 
father to be surety for Benjamin (Gen. 43:9); and 
when circumstances seemed to call for a fulfill¬ 
ment of the obligation, he actually offered himself 
in the room of Benjamin. In this sense the 
Psalmist aBks God to be surety for him (Psa. 
119:122), as did, also, in his great distress, Heze- 
kiali (Isa. 38:14). 

The more common kind of surety spoken of is 
financial. The Mosaic regulations respecting debts 
were such that, except in rare cases, the creditor 
was not likely to suffer any considerable loss; and 
it may be that this was the reason why the Mosaic 
law contains no statute on suretyship. In later times 
they were very common, as we learn from Proverbs, 
where foresight is taught (Prov. 6:1, sq.; 11:15; 
17:18), by pointing to the fact that the surety has 
to stand for the debtor, and could not expect any 
milder treatment than he (Prov. 20:16; 22:26, sq.; 
comp. Siriach 8:16; 29:20, 24). 

Figurative. “ In the highest sense the term 
is applied to Christ, who, in his character as medi¬ 
ator, is represented as ‘the surety (eyyvoe, eng'- 
goo-os) of a better covenant ’ (Heb. 7:22), having 
made himself responsible for all that in this cove¬ 
nant was required to be accomplished for the sal¬ 
vation of those who were to share in its pro¬ 
visions” (McC. and S., Cyc.). 

SURFEITING (Gr. Kpanui?,7j, krahee-paV-ay\ 
the giddiness and "headache caused by drinking 
wine to excess (Luke 21:34 only). Fulsomeness, 
in the early sense of that word, would express it 
very well, with only the drawback that by ful¬ 
someness might be indicated the disgust and loath¬ 
ing from overfulness of meat as well as wine, 
while surfeiting expresses only the latter (Trench, 
Gr. Syn 2d series, p. 51). 


../ /TT^V. 

iiwa /-nuttju —-jryj tv 

mention with honor (Isa. 44:5), which may be ren¬ 
dered, “ and name the name of Israel with honor ” 
(see 45:4). 

2. Mpee-kakeJdottiahee (Gr* to in¬ 

voke, to put. a name upon), to surname (Matt* 10:3; 
Luke 22:3; Acta 1:23, etc.). The expression (Acts 
15:17) “all the Gentiles upon whom my name is 
called,” means those who were declared to be 
dedicated to him (comp. James 2:7, A. Y. “ worthy 

nomo 

SU'SA (Esth. 11:3; 16:18, Apochrypha), Shu- 

SHAN. 


SU'SANCHITES (Heb. TMW©, shoo-shan- 
hr Ezra 4:9 only), one of the nations settled In 
Samaria by the Assyrians* und still remaining in 
the days of Artaxerxes. It is supposed that they 
were the inhabitants either of the province Susi- 
ana or of its capital Susa (Shushan); probably the 
latter as Dan. 8:2 seems to make Shush an the 
capital of Elam, and in Ezra 4:9 Elamites are 
mentioned separately,—"YV. H. 

SUSAN'NA (Gr. a 

lily\ one of the women who followed our Lord 
and “ministered unto him of their substance” 
(Luke 8:3), A. D. 28. No particulars of her life 
are known. The name, apparently of common 
occurrence, is of the same origin and meaning as 
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Sheshan (1 Chron. 2:31, 34, 35). The Susanna 
who figures prominently in the symbolism of the 
ancient Church is the heroine of the apocryphal 
story of the judgment of Daniel. 

SU'SI (Heb. "'P’lD, soo-see', a horseman ), the 
father of Gaddi, who was the representative of 
the tribe of Manasseh in the first commission sent 
by Moses to “spy out the land” of Canaan(Num. 
13:11), B. C. before 1209. 

SWADDLE (Heb. nett, taw-fakh', to bear 
upon the palm) ; in English, to carry in the arms 
(Lam. 2:22); elsewhere (Ezek. 16:4) the rendering 

•of khaw-thaV, to wrap in bandages, to swaddle 
(comp. Luke 2:17). 

Figurative. The thick mist (A. V. “dark¬ 
ness ”) is called (Job 38:9) the swaddling clothes 
-of the sea. 

SWADDLING BAND. See Glossary. 

SWALLOW. See Animal Kingdom. 

SWAN. See Animal Kingdom. 

SWEAR. See Oath. 

SWEAT (Heb. yeh'-zah, perspiration). In 
setting forth the requisites, obligations, and privi¬ 
leges at the priests office, Ezekiel (44:18) desig¬ 
nates linen as the material for their clothing, 
assigning as the reason that the 'priest is not to 
■cause himself to sweat by wearing woolen cloth¬ 
ing. Sweat produces uncleanness ; and the priest, 
by keeping his body clean, is to show even out¬ 
wardly that he is clean and blameless. 

SWEAT, BLOODY. See Bloody Sweat. 

SWELLING. 1. Gaw-ohn' (Heb. pride). 
The “swelling of Jordan” is a phrase (Jer. 12:5; 
49:19; 50:44, A. V.) which should be rendered 
“ pride of Jordan,” as in Zech. 11:3. Orelli ren¬ 
ders it “jungles of Jordan,” where lions lurk. 

2. Hoop-er-okh-ay ' (Gr. vnepoxv, to be above), 
superior in rank (authority, 1 Tim. 2:2); R. V. 
“ those who are in high place.” 

3 . Hooper* onff-kos (fir. vtt ipoymq, a swelling), 
immoderate, extravaganL ■ expressive of arrogance, 
as “great swelling words ” (2 Pet. 2:18; Judo 16). 

4. Foo-see'-o-sis (Gr. piwwatf), a puffing up of 
soul, loftiness, pride (2 Cor. 12:20). 

SWINE. Figurative. “ A fair woman with¬ 
out discretion” (Prov. 11:22), “Neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine " (Matt. 7:6), are proverbs 
which are easily understood. “ As if he offered 
swine’s blood” (Isa. 66:3) is used of those who, 
without reflection, and merely as an external act, 
offer sacrifices to God. Even though they offer 
sacrifices which are prescribed, their state of mind 
is no more acceptable than if they offered that 
which was unclean See Animal Kingdom. 

SWORD. See Armor, p. 84. 

SYCAMINE, SYCAMORE, SYCOMORE. 

See Vegetable Kingdom. 

SY'CHAR (Gr. xoojhar', perhaps liar, 

drunkard). Sychar was cither n name applied to 
Sliechetn, or it was an independent place. 

1. It may have been that the Jews called 
■Shechem Sheqer, false , or Shikor, drunken . But 
we have absolutely no proof of their having done 


so, and Isaiah (ch. 28) does not mention Shechem at 
all, but the city of Samaria or Sebaste, six miles 
away. 

2 . The second possibility is that Sychar was the 
name of a place other than Shechem, but, like it, 
in the neighborhood of the parcel of ground which 
Jacob bought. “ For this the first evidence we get 
is at the beginning of the 4th century, when two 
visitors to the land, Eusebius and the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (the latter about A. D. 333), both mention 
a Sychar, distinct from Shechem, lying, says the 
former, before Neapolis, the present Nabide, and 
the latter adds that it was a Roman mile from 
Shechem.” In mediaeval times “ the abbot Daniel 
(1106, 1107) speaks of ‘ the hamlet of Jacob called 
Si char. Jacob’s well is there. Near this place, 
at half a verst away, is the town of Samaria . . . 
at present called Neapolis.’ Fetellus (1130) says: 
‘ A mile from Sicnem is the town of Sychar; in it 
is the fountain of Jacob, which, however, is a 
well.’ ” Other travelers mention both Sichem and 
Sychar, and Dr. Smith (p. 372) concludes, “ That 
all this time, in spite of ecclesiastical tradition, 
the name Sychar should have continued to exist 
in the neighborhood, and solely among the natives, 
is a strong proof of its originality, of its having been 
from the first a native and not an artificial name.” 

“ About one and a half miles to the east (of 
Nablus), where the vale opens into the small plain 
of Moreh, is the undisputed site of Jacob’s well; 
and north of this, at the foot of Ebal, the little 
village of Askar, among its cactus hedges, pre¬ 
serves the site of Sychar, mentioned in the fourth 
gospel, below which is the tomb of Joseph ” 
(Conder, Palestine, p. 63). 

SY'CHEM (Acts 7:16). See Shechem. 
SYE'NE (Heb. “31D, sev-ay-nay' , or VR, 
ane '), a town of Egypt on the frontier of Cush, or 
Ethiopia. Ezekiel speaks (29:10) of the desola¬ 
tion of Egypt “ from Migdol (A. V. 1 tower ’) to 
Syene, even unto the border of Ethiopia,” and of 
its people being slain “from Migdol to Syene” 
(30:6). Its ancient Egyptian name is Sun, pre¬ 
served in the Coptic Souan, Senon, and the Arabic 
Aswan. It was separated by an arm of the Nile, 
ninety yards wide, from Elephantine, forming a 
suburb of that important city. “ Marshy pastur¬ 
ages occupied the modern site of Syene; beyond 
these were gardens, vines, furnishing wine cele¬ 
brated throughout the whole of Egypt, and a 
forest of date palms running toward the north 
along the banks of the stream. . . . The markets 
and streets of the twin cities must have presented 
at that time the same motley blending of types 
and costumes which we might have found some 
years back in the bazaars of modern Syene. . . . 
Elephantine and Syene have preserved for us 
nothing of their ancient edifices; but the tombs 
which they have left us tell their history. They 
honeycomb in long lines the sides of the steep hill 
which looks down upon the whole extent of the 
left bank of the Nile opposite the narrow channel 
of the port of Aswan ” (Maspero, Dawn of Civ., 
pp. 425, 430). 

SYNAGOGUE. The material of this article 
is largely taken from Schurer’s The Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ (Div. II, v©L ii, § 27). 
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1. Object. As only a small proportion of the 
people could become proficient in the study of the 
law under the scribes, and as it was desirable that 
all should have at least an elementary acquaint¬ 
ance therewith, the custom grew up in post- 
exilic times of reading the Scriptures in the syna¬ 
gogue on the Sabbath day. It must be under¬ 
stood that the main object of these Sabbath day 
assemblages in the synagogues was not public 
worship in its stricter sense, but religious instruc¬ 
tion, which to an Israelite was above all instruc¬ 
tion in the law. Thus Josephus says (Apion, ii, 7), 
“Not once or twice or more frequently did our 
lawgiver command us to hear the 1a.iv, but to come 
together weekly, with the cessation of other work, 
to hear the law and to learn it accurately.” Philo 
called the synagogues u houses of instruction,” in 
which “the native philosophy” was studied, and 
every kind of virtue taught. In the New Tee- 
f hi umit r too, the teaching (Gr. dMotmt*, didux'- 
Hein) always figures as the chief function of the 
synagogue. 

2. Origin. The origin of these Sabbath day 
meetings in buildings erected for the purpose 
must bo sought for in the post-exilic ported. The 
first traces of them are 41 the synagogues of God ” 

nw-aday* ude^ assembly of GW, Psa. 
74:8), probably of the Muccabean era; but their 
commencement may well be as far back as the 
time of Ezra. In the time of Christ “teaching in 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day ” was already an 
established institution (Mark, 1:21; 6:2; Luke4:16, 
31; 6:6; 13:10; Acts 13:14, 27,42, 44; 15:21; 
16:13; 17:2; 18:4). According to Acts 15:21, 
“Moses of old time hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath day.” Josephus, Philo, and. Inter, Judaism 
generally, trace back the whole system to Moses, 
but there is no evidence of a pre-exiiian origin. 

3. Religious Community. The system pie- 
Supposes a Vetiglomt cottmitt&y. This was an in¬ 
dependent organization in towns in which Jews 
might be excluded from civic rights, or Jews and 
others had equal rights. In such cases the Jews 
would be thrown back upon self-organization as a 
religious community; for whether they cooperated 
nr -not. in civil affairs, the neeessitv of independent 
organization for religious matters was the same. 

ivri. r—l»nol 

authorities were Jewish, matters relating to the 
synagogue were probably under their jurisdiction 
and direction. In the Mislina, for example, it is pre¬ 
sumed as quite self-evident that the synagogue, the 
sacred ark,and the sacred books were quite as much 
the property of the town as the roads and baths. 

4. Conduct of Synagogues. The general 
direction of affairs was committed to elders, while 
special officers were appointed for special pur- 

■n . ,i. _ _i_*__ i_ *V a i- ’-- — J- J?— 

puses. i >il ii i.ue peeutimny uuie is mu*, 

the acts proper to public worship—the reading of 
the Scriptures, preaching and prayer—no special 
officials were appointed. These acts were, on the 
contrary, in the time of Christ still freely per¬ 
formed in turn by members of the congregation. 

5. Officials. (1) The mler of the ayungogue 
(Gr. apxtovvAyoyo^ ar-khcc-coon ag^o had the 
■cure of external order in public worship, and the 


supervision of the concerns of the synagogue ira 
general. This officer was found in the entire 
sphere of Judaism, not only in Palestine, but also 
in Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and the Roman, 
empire in general. The Hebrew title G 

roshe hak-ken-ay'-seth, “ the minister of the syna¬ 
gogue”) was undoubtedly synonymous with the- 
Greek term. This office differed from that of an 
elder of the congregation, although the same per¬ 
son could fill the offices of both. The ruler of the 
synagogue was so called, not as head of the com¬ 
munity, but as conductor of their assembly for 
public worship. Among bis functions is specially 
mentioned that of appointing who should lead the- 
Scriptures and the prayer, and sum induing fit per¬ 
sons to preach ; to sec tlml nothing improper took 
place in the synagogue (Luke 12:14) t and to tnke- 
tdlarge of the synagogue building. Although it 
was customary to have but one ruler for each syna¬ 
gogue, yet sometimes more are mentioned (Acts 
13:15). 

(2) Receiver of alms (Heb. 't&^gab-baw- 

aif tsed-aw-kaw'). This official had nothing to do- 
with public worship as such, and is, therefore, 
where the civil mid religions communities were 
not separated, to be regarded rather as a civil offi¬ 
cial. According to the Mishna the collection was 
to be made by two, the distribution by three per¬ 
sons. Not only was money collected, but also- 
natural products. 

(3) The minister (Heb. fiDC3tj m (?n t khaz-zawn* 

hak-ken-ay'-seth; Gr. hoop-ay-rei’-ace , 

Luke 4:20). His office was to bring forth the Holy 
Scriptures at public worship and to put them by 
again. He was in every respect the servant of the* 
congregation, having, for example, to execute the- 
punishment of scourging and also to instruct the* 
children in reading. 

The person (Heb. tT^lp) who pronounced 

the prayer in the name of the congregation is also* 
generally regarded as one of the officers of the 

a-.oir-n 

men,” whose business it was, especially in the 
post-Talmudic period, to be always present for a 
fee in the synagogue at public worship, for the 
purpose of making up the number of ten members 

hardly to be regarded as officials. 

6. Building (Heb. nDpSlH fi* 1 ?, bayth hak- 
kcn~(itf-$tfh } house of assembly; Gr. Gvmyuyi^ toon* 
mpaupn/). Synagogues were built by preference 
outside the towns and near rivers, or on the SCn- 
shore, for the sake of giving everyone a convenient 
opportunity for performing such LcvUicul purifi¬ 
cation as might be necessary before attending 
public worship. The size and architecture of 
course varied. In northern Galilee ruins of an* 

n.ivinn^iminn n nrt ni'Ac n>i tro/1 !n +li ci nroennl time 

the oldest of which are of the 2d, possibly of 
the 1st century after Christ. They may perhaps 
give an idea of the style of building employed 
for synagogues in the time of Christ. Almost all 
these synagogues lie north and south, so that tln> 
entrance is at the south. As a rule they appear 
to have had one chief entrance and two smaller- 
side doors. 
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The fittings of synagogues in New Testament 
times were very simple. The chief was the closet 
(Heb. tay-baw') in which were kept the rolls 

of the law and the other sacred books. These were 
wrapped in linen cloths and lay in a case. A rep¬ 
resentation of an old silver case for the Penta¬ 
teuch among the modern Samaritans h given hi 
the Survey of Patmtinc (voh ii, 1S82, p, 

20(>). An elevated place (Gr. iatf-mah, 

tribune), upon which stood the reading desk, was 
erected at least hi pqftt-Tiilmmiio times, for the 
person who read the Scriptures or preached* 
tamps were also used; and trombones and tmtn- 
pets were indispensable instruments in public 
worship. The former were blown especially on 
the first day of the year, the latter on the feast 
days. 

The large synagogue at Alexandria is said to 
have had the form of a basilica. It is possible 
that they were sometimes built like theaters, 
without a roof, but this is only really testified 
concerning those of the Samaritans. 

7. Where Located. The value attached to 
these Sabbath day assemblies leads us lo assume 
that there was in every town of Palestine, and 
even in smaller places, at least one synagogue. 
In the post-Tohmtdic period it was required that 
a synagogue should be built wherever ten Israel¬ 
ites were dwelling together. In the larger towns 
there was a considerable number of synagogues, 
e. g., in Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Home, The 
different synagogues in the same town seem to 
have been distinguished from each other by special 
emblems, as n u synagogue of the vine” in Sep- 
plions, 11 of the olive tree” in Rome. 

S. Worship. The order of worship in New 
Testament times wm tolerably developed and 
established. The congregation sat in an appointed 
order, the most distinguished in the front seats, the 
younger behind ; men and women probably apart 
(sec Matt. 23;G; Mark 12:33; Luke 1 1:43; 20:46). 
In the great synagogue In Alexandria the men 
me said to have been set apart according to their 
respective trades, A special division was prepared 
for the leper. The chief parts of the service wave, 
according to Urn Mi shun, the recitation of the 
S/uma y prayer, the reading of the Torah, the 
reading of the prophets, the blessing of the priest, 
followed by the tramhttim of the Scripture that 
had been read, and the discmtrxe. The Shorn a, so 
called from us commencing words, Z"C'0 

(shan-uk' ” ITear,0 fsreel’ 1 ), consists of 

IkHU 0:4-11; 11:13-111; Num. 15:37-41, together 
with benediction before and after. It Is rather a 
confession of faith than a prayer. The custom of 
praying the first three and last three benedictions 
of the Shemoneh Esreh at Sabbath and festival 
worship reaches back to the age of the Mishnn. 
The Siiemoncli Esreh was the chief prayer which 
every Israelite, even women, slaves, aud' children, 
had to repeat three times n day—morning, after¬ 
noon, and evening. It. was the custom to pray 
standing and with the face turned inward the 
holy of 1 1 olien, L e.. toward JcrtisaIcin. T1 1 e praycr 
was offered by some one named by the ruler of the 
synagogue, the congregation making only certain 
responses, especially the amen. IIe who uttered 


the prayer stood in front of the chest in which lay 
the rolls of the law. Every adult member of the 
congregation was competent to do this ; and might 
also recite the Shema, read the lesson from the 
prophets, and, if a priest, pronounce the blessing. 

The Scripture lessons, from both the law and 
the prophets, could be read by any member of live 
congregation* even by minors* the latter being 
only excluded from reading the Hook of Esther n l 
the feast of Purlm. If priests and Levi tea were 
present, they took precedence hi reading the les¬ 
son, The reader usually stood (Luke 4:10), but 
both sitting and Standing were allowed at the rend¬ 
ing of the Hook of Esther, and the king was al¬ 
lowed to sit wlicii lie read Ids portion of Scripture 
at Lhu least of Tabernacles in the Sabbatic year. 
'Hie lesson from tile Torah was so arranged that 
the whole Pentateuch was got through with in a 
cycle of three years, for which purpose it was di¬ 
vided into one hundred and fifty-four sections. 

Ou Sabbaths several mombere of the congrega¬ 
tion, at the least seven, who were siirrtiutmed for 
the purpose by some Official, originally, indeed, by 
the ruler of the synagogue, took pari* in the rend¬ 
ing; each (at the reading of the Torah) to read at 
least three verses, but not to repeaL them by heart. 
The reading of the law was already followed hi 
New Testament times by a paroyritph from (he 
prophet* (see Luke 1:17; Acts 13:15), The prophet s 
not being read in course, a choice of them was 
open, and they were always rend by one person, 
mid that on the chief services of the &tbhath. 
The suered language of Scripture not being familiar 
to t he bulk of tlu‘ people, its reading was followed 
by translation into the Aramaic dialect The 
reading of the Scripture was followed by a lecture 
or sermon, explaining and applying the portion 
read (Malt. 4:23; Mark 1:21; Luke 4:15; ikfl; 
13:10; John 0:50; 18:20); the preacher cittmf/ 
(Luke 4:20) on an elevated place. The position of 
preacher was open to any competent member of 
the congregation. 

The service dosed with the blessing pronounced 
by a priestly member of the congregation, to 
which the whole congregation responded A men. 
If no priest or Levi to was present the blessing 
was not pronounced, but was made Into a prayer. 

SYNTICHE (Gr, mon-ioo'-fcknif f 

accident)^ a Christian woman of Philippi, who 
seems to have been at variance with another fe¬ 
male member named Eu odias or Email a (Phil. 4: 

2. 3), A, I). 57. Paul pathetically entreats them 
to live in mutual harmony, a ml mentions their 
mimes with a respect bordering on fondness, as 
fellow-laborers hi Lite Gospel, whose mimes wore 
written In the book of fife, It has been surmised 
that they were deaconesses, in which case their 
good fellowship would be of almost vital impor¬ 
tance to the infant Church. 

SYR'ACUSE (Gr. ^vpatcovaat, soo-rah'-oo- 
sahee) } a town on the eastern coast of the island of 
Sicily, once connected with the mainland by a 
causeway, a fact curiously recorded upon the coin¬ 
age, which represents dolphins swimming round 
the head of Arthusu while the island remained, 
but meeting at the nose of the figure when it was 
no longer an island. It was a place of great 
splendor* the birthplace of Archimedes, and hero 
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Saint Paul remained three days when on his way 
to Rome (Acts 28:12). Called now Syracusa, hav¬ 
ing a small population. 

SYR'IA Heb. D’lNj ar-awm ' highland; Gr. 
2 vpta, soo-ree'-ak). 

1. Name. Ill Gen. 10:22 Aram , the youngest 
son of Shorn, is mentioned m the founder of the 
Aram man nation, and thus the country is rightly 
called " Aram 11 (Num. 23:7); but the same lie* 
brew word is rendered 4t Mesopotamia 1 ’ (Judg. 
3:10) and “Syria” (10:6). Most probably Syria is 
derived from Tsur (Heb. Isoor ), the ancient 

city of Tyre. Syria and Assyria are very different 



in Hebrew. The Greek form of the name de¬ 
rived from Tsur would be softened down to 
2 vpta (soo-ree'-ah ); Assyria is in Hebrew 
{ash-shoor'), and in Greek ‘A acvpta ( as-soo-ree'-ah ]), 
sometimes *A rovpia (at-oo-ree'-ah). In the Assy¬ 
rian inscriptions Assyria is culled A**ai»*j while 
tlie Tyrians arc the Tsur-ra^ya, the characters 
used being entirely different. The name Syria 
was of foreign origin, and was never adopted or 
acknowledged by (lie people themselves, 

2. Territory. Ancient geographer are not 
agreed us to the extent of Syria, confounding, 
with Herod etna, Syria and Assyria, The Hebrew 
Aram seems to commence on the northern frontier 


of Palestine, and to extend thence northward to 
the skirts of Taurus, westward to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and eastward probably to the Khabour River. 
It was subdivided into five principalities: 

(I) Arnm-Dammesek, or “Syria of Damascus’* 
(2 Sum, 8 :(j, 6). This was the rich country about 
Damascus, lying between AntiUbnmis uml the 
desert, mid the lust with the district about Harrau 
and Orfuh, the flat country stretching out from 
the western extremity of Mons Masius toward 
the true source of the Khabour, at Ras-el-Ain. 
Aram-naharaim seems to be a term including 
this last tract and extending beyond it, though 
how far beyond is doubtful, (2) Arura-Zobah, or 
“Syria of Zobnh ” (10;6), seems to bo the truck 
between the Euphrates und Code-Syrin, The 
other divisions were; (3) Aram-Muuehidi 8); 

(4) Aram-Beth-rehob (10:6, 8); and (5) Aram- 
Naharaim (Gen. 24:10), or “Mesopotamia.” The 
exact location of the last three is difficult to de¬ 
termine. Probably they were portions of the tract 
intervening between Antilibanus and the desert. 

The Greek writers used the term Syria still 
more vaguely than the Hebrews did Aram, On 
the one hunt! they extended it to the Buxine; on 
the other they carried it to tlic borders of Egypt, 
Still they seem always to have had n feeling that 
Syria proper was a narrower region. The LXX. 
and New Testament) writers distinguish Syria 
from Phoenicia on the one hand, and from Sama¬ 
ria, Judea, Idumea, etc,, on the other. In the 
present article it seems best to take the word in 
this narrow sense, and to regard Syria us hounded 
by A mantra and Taurus bn the north, by the 
Euphrates and the Arabian Desert on the east, by 
Palestine on the south, by the Mediterranean near 
the mouth of the Oroutes, and then by Phoenicia 
upon the west. The tract thus circumscribed is 
about three hundred miles long from north to 
south, and from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
miles broad. It contains an area of about thirty 
thousand square miles. 

3, Physical Features. (1) Mountains, The 

general character of the tract is mountainous, as 
the Hebrew name Aram (from a root signifying 
“ height") sufficiently implies. On the west two 
longitudinal chains, running parallel with the coast 
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along two thirds of the length of Syria, from the 
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ttulc of Antioch the longitudinal chains are met 
by the chain of Amanus, an outlying barrier of 
Taurus, having the direction of that range, which 
in this part is from southwest to northeast The 
most fertile and valuable tract of Syria is the long 
vallpv intervening between Libanus and Anti¬ 
libanus. The northern mountain region is also 
fairly productive ; but the soil of the plains about 
Aleppo is poor, and the eastern flank of the Anti- 
Hbftiuis, except, in one place, is peculiar]y sLuiile. 
The mountain ranges are: (a) Lebanon, extending 
from the month of the Litany to Atvtn, a distance 
of nearly one hundred miles, and is composed 
chiefly of dura limestone, but varied with sand¬ 
stone and basalt* (See Le II AN os.) (b) Antilibanus, 
Tiiis range, as the name implies, stands over 
against Lebanon, running in the same direction, 
i. e. f nearly north and south, and extending the 
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same length, (c) Bargylus, Mount Bargylus, 
edited now Jebd flwah'i toward the south, and 
toward the north Jebd Kraad, extends from the 
month of the Nah^dLuhir (Eleuthenis), nearly 
opposite Hems, to the vieinity of Antioch, a dis¬ 
tance of rather mere than one hundred miles. 
One of the western spurs terminates in a remark¬ 
able headland, known to the ancients as Mount 
Casius, and now called Jebel-el-Akra, or the “Bald 
Mountain.” {d) Amanus. North of the mouth 
of the Orontes, between its course and the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of Issus {hkandcrun\ lies the 
range of Am anus, which divides Syria from Cili¬ 
cia. Its average elevation is live thousand reel, 
and it terminates abruptly fit Rfix-d-Khanzir/m a 
high cliff overhanging the sea* 

(£) Rivers, 1, The Orontes is the largest river in 
Syria, and lias its source about fifteen miles from 
that of the Lit uny. Its meidem name ia tire Nukr- 
d' Ad, or 11 Hebei Stream, 11 an appellation given to 
it on account of its violence and impetuosity in many 
pans of its course. It is also called el-Maklflb 
(“ The Inverted ”), from the fact of its running, as 
is thought, in a wrong direction. It runs north¬ 
west across the plain to the foot of Lebanon, 
where its volume Is more than trebled by the 
great fountain of Ain elAA&y, Hence it winds 
along the plain of Hamath, passing Rib I ah, Hems, 
Hamath, and Aramea, At Antioch it sweeps round 
to the west, and falls into the Mediterranean at 
Seleucia. 2. The Litany is the next largest river, 
having its source in a small lake situated in the 
middle of the Coele-Syriun valley, about six miles 
to the S. W. of Banlbek. It enters the sea 
about five miles N, of Tyre, The other Syrian 
streams of some consequence, besides the Litany 
and the 0routes, are the Barada, or river of 
Damascus; the JC&mik i, or river of Aleppo ; and 
the Sqjur, a tributary of the Euphrates. 

(3) The lakes. The principal lakes of Syria 
are the Atfh-Drnffiz, or Lake of Antioch; the jSo- 
bakhah, or Salt Lake, between Aleppo and Kalis; 
the Bahr~d+K<tde$, on the upper 0mutes; and the 
Bahr~eUMwj, or Lake of Bant aeons. 

(4) The great valley, By far the most impor¬ 
tant part of Syria, and on the whole its most strik¬ 
ing feature, is the great valley which reaches from 
the plain of Umk, near Antioch, to the narrow 
gorge on which the Litany enters in about latitude 
33 11 30', This valley, which runs neatly parallel 
with the Syrian coast, extends the length of two 
hundred and thirty miles, and has a width varying 
from six or eight to fifteen or twenty miles, The 
more southern portion of iL was known to the an¬ 
cients as Cuele-Syrbi, or “the Hollow Syria.” 

(5) The eastern desert. East of the inner 
mountain chain, and south of the cultivable ground 
about Aleppo, is the great Syrian Desert, an ele¬ 
vated, dry upland, for the most part of gypsum 
and marls, producing nothing but a few spare 
bushes of wormwood and the usual aromatic 
p in n is af th e w i ] dc ri ios s. TI io regim i is traverse d 
with difficulty, and has never been accurately sur¬ 
veyed. The most remarkable oasis is at Palmyra, 
where there are several small streams and abun¬ 
dant palm trees. 

(6) Principal towns. These may be arranged, 
as nearly as possible, in the order of their impor¬ 


tance: 1. Antioch; 2. Damascus; 3. Apnmca; 
4. .Seleucia; G, Tudmor, or Palmyra; ft, Lnodicca; 
7* Epiplumla (Miimnth); 8. Samosata; 9. Hiorap- 
olis (Mnbug); 10. Chnlybon ; I L Emesa; 12. Heli¬ 
opolis; IS. Laodicca ad Libamun; 14. Cyrriius; 
15. Chnlds; 1C* Posckleium; 17. Hcrnclen; 18. Giu- 
darns; 10. Zeugma; 20. Thapsacus. Of these, 
Samosatn, Zeugma, Tlmpsacus, are on the Euphra¬ 
tes; Seleudiij Laodieen, Po&eMeiuni, and Hern¬ 
don, mi the seashore; Antioch, Apnmca, EpSplia- 
uia, and Emesa (//cmi), on the Orontes; Heliopolis 
and Luodiccu ttd Libamim, in Cmle-Syrm; Hie- 
rapolls, Ghalybou, Cyrrlms, OJmleia, and Ghidarcs, 
in the northern highlands; Damascus mi the skirts, 
and Palmyra in the center of the eastern desert. 

4. History. (1) The first occupants of Syria 
appear to have been of Hitmitio descent. The 
Cana aniiish races, the Hi alias, debus! tea* Amor- 
ites, etc., are connected in Script mo with Egypt 
and Ethiopia, Cush and llizrnim (Gen. 10:0, 15- 
18). These tribes occupied not Palestine only, 
but also lower Syria, in very early times, as we 
may gather from the fact that Hamath is assigned 
to them in Genesis (10:18). Afterward they seem 
to hove become possessed of upper Syria also. 
After a white tins first Camera, who were still to a 
great extent nomads, received a Shemilio infusion, 
which most probably came to them from the 
southeast. The only Syrian town whose existence 
we find distinctly marked at this time is Damas¬ 
cus (14:15; 15:2), which appears to have been 
already a place of some importance. Next to 
Damascus must be placed Hamath (Nnm. 13:21; 
34:8). Syria at this time, and for many centuries 
afterward, seems to have been broken up among 
a number of petty kingdoms, 

(2) Testimony of the monuments. The Egyp¬ 
tian records show that “In that eventful era, 
from the lfilh to the 13th century R. C., Syria a# 
well as Palestine was made an appanage of Egypt; 
clsitt she was forced to relax her hold in conse¬ 
quence of local uprisings; ” that “ finally she fully 
retrieved her position under the much-vaunted 
19Lh dynasty, and that then she was met by the Hit- 
titea, and compelled to call a halt upon the Syrian 
holder” (Dr. McCurdy, in He cent Researches in 
Bibb* Lands, p. 11), 

(3) Syria and Israel. The Jews first come into 
hostile contact with the Syrians, under that name. 
in the lime of David, Claiming the frontier of 
the Euphrates, which God had promised to Abra¬ 
ham (Gen. 15:18), David made war on Had ad- 
ezer, king of Zobah (2 Sam. 8:3, 4, 13). The 
Damascene Syrians were likewise defeated with 
great loss (v. 5). Zobah, however, was far from 
being subdued as yet. When, a few years hiier, 
the Ammonites determined on engaging in a war 
with David, and applied to the Syrians for aid, 
Zobah, together with Betb-rehob, sent them 
twenty thousand footmen, and two other Syrian 
kingdoms furnished thirteen thousand (2 Sum, 
10:0). Tins army being completely defeated by 
Joub, Hftdudezer obtained aid from Mesopotamia 
(v, l ft), and tried the clianee of a third battle, 
which likewise went against Inm, and produced 
the general submission of Syria to the Jewish 
monarch. The submission thus begun continued 
under the reign of Solomon (1 Kings 4:21). The 
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only part of Syria which Solomon lost seems to 
have been Damascus, where ail independent king¬ 
dom was set up by Rezon, a native of Zobah 
(11:23-25). On the separation of the ton 
tribes from Rehoboam, Syria was ripe for revolt. 
Rezon disappears from the scene, and Ben-hadad, 
in the reign of Asa, king of Judah, is king of 
Aram, with Damascus as its capital. lie forms 
an alliance with Asa, and subdues the northern 
part of the kingdom of the tm tribes (15:18- 
20). A second Ben-hadad lays siege to Sama¬ 
ria, the capital of Almb, but is defeated; meeting 
with a still greater disaster the following year. In 
n.u endeavor to recover Riimoth-gilead Almb was 
defeated and slain. Samaria was again besieged 
in the days of Jehomm, son of Almb; but in eon- 
sequence of a panic it was delivered. War con¬ 
tinued to be waged between the Syrian king* 
(Hazael, Ben-hadad III, Rezin) and kings of 
Israel (Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, Joash, Jero¬ 
boam II). 

In the latter days of Jothara, king of Judah, 
we find Rezin, king of Aram, and Pckah, king of 
Israel, confederate with Israel, They invade the 
country, threaten the capital, and recover Elath to 
Aram, in the reign of Ahaz, who, to protect him¬ 
self, became a vassal of Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria. The latter accordingly “ went up against 
Damascus, and took it, and carried the people of it 
captive to Kir, find slew Rezin” (2 Kings 1B;0). 
It was probably ut the same time that lie “ took 
Ijon and Ahul-lmlli-iminchuli, and Jniniiih,” etc,, 
md canned them captive to Assyria (15:20). 

(4) Relations with Assyria, Babylonia, etc. 
Syria became attached to the great Assyrian em¬ 
pire, from which it passed to the Babylonians, 
and from them to the Persians. Ill R. C. 33# it 
submitted to Alexander without a struggle. Upon 
rile ueaiu of Alexander Sj> i la became, fur the ilLat 
time, the head of a great kingdom. On the divi¬ 
sion of the provinces among his generals, B. 0. 
321, Seleucus Nicator received Mesopotamia and 
Syria, Antioch was begun in B. C. 300 , and, be¬ 
ing finis!led in a Duv years, was nnulc Lite capital 
of Soleucns*# kingdom. The com litry grew rich 
with the wealth which now flowed into it on all 
sides. The most flourishing period was the reign 
of the founder, JNicator. The empire was then 
silmnst. an forge ns that, nf the Anhemenifin Per¬ 
sians, for it at One time included Asia Minor, and 
thus reached from the ATgefm to India. The reign 
of Nicator’s son. Antiochus I, called Soter, was 
the beginning of the decline, which was progress¬ 
ive from his date. It passed under the power of 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, in B. C. 83, and was 
not made a province ot the Roman empire till aixer 
Pompey’s complete defeat of Mithridates and his 
ally Tigranes, B. C. 64. 

(5) Under the Romans. As Syria holds an im¬ 
port ant place in the New Testament as well ns in 
the Old, sonic account of its condition under the 
Romans is in order. That condition was some¬ 
what peculiar. While the country generally was 
formed into a Roman province, under governors 
wlio were at first propretors or questors, then 
proconsuls, and finally legates, there were exempted 
from the direct rule of the governor, in the first 
place, a number of “free cities,” which retained 
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the administration of their own affairs, subject to 
a tribute levied according to the Roman principles 
of taxation; and secondly, a number of tracts, 
which were assigned to petty princes, commonly 
natives, to be ruled at their pleasure, subject to 
the same obligations with the free cities as to 
taxation. The free cities were Antioch, Seleucia, 
Apamcn, Epipluintu, Tripoli#, Sidon, and Tyre; 
the principalities, Com ago no, Gimlets ad Bel uni 
(near Baalhek\ Are thus a, Abila or Abil&ifS, Pal¬ 
myra, and Damascus. The principalities were 
sometimes called kingdoms, sometimes tetrarchies. 
They were established where it was thought that 
the natives were so Jiiveterately wedded to their 
own customs, and so well disposed for revolt, that 
it was necessary to consult their feelings, to flatter 
the national vanity, and to give them the sem¬ 
blance without the substance of freedom. 

Although previously overrun by the Romans, 
Syria was not made tributary and governors ap¬ 
pointed, until B. C. 64. Down to the battle of Phar- 
salia the country was fairly tranquil, the only trou¬ 
ble being with the Arabs, who occasionally attacked 
the eastern frontier. The Roman governors, par¬ 
ticularly Gabinius, took great pains to restore the 
ruined cities. After Pharsalia (B. C. 46) the trou¬ 
bles of Syria were renewed. Julias Caesar gave 
the province to his relative, Sextus (B. C. 47), but 
Pompey’s party was still so strong in the East 
that the next year one of his adherents, Csecilius 
Bassus, put Sextus to death, and established him¬ 
self in the government so firmly (but he wue able 
to resist for three yours three proconsuls appointed 
by the Senate to dispossess him, ami only finally 
yielded upon tonus which he himself offered to his 
unlngonisE-H. Busses lmd but just made his sub¬ 
mission when, upon the ass (issiiin firm of Cmsar, 
Syria was disputed between Cassius and Dolabella 
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ince and went to Philippi, where he committed sui¬ 
cide. Svria then fell to Antony^ who appointed 
as Ids legate L. Decidius Sax a (B. C. 41). Pacorus, 
the crown prince of Par thin, overran Syria and 
Asia Minor, defeating Antony’s generals and 
threatening Rome with the loss of all her Asiatic 
possessions (B. C. 40-39). Yentidius, however, in 
B. C. 38, defeated the Parthians, slew Pacorus, 
and recovered lor lxo me ner iormer nounuary. j\. 
quiet time followed. In B. C. 27 a special procu¬ 
rator was therefore appointed to rule, it, who ivas 
subordinate to the governor of Syria, but within 
his own province had the power of a legatus. Syr¬ 
ia continued without serious disturbance from the 
expulsion of the Parthians (H. C, 88) to the break¬ 
ing out of (he Jewish war (A, D, 66). In B. 0. Ill 
it was visited by Augustus, and in A. D. 18—19 by 
Germanicus, who died at Antioch in the last named 
year. In A. D. 44-47 it was the scene of a severe 
famine. 

(6) Syria and Christianity, A little earlier 
than A. D. 47 Christianity had begun to spread 
into Syria, partly by means of those scattered at 
the time of Stephen’s persecution (Acts 11:19), and 
partly by the exertions of Paul (Gal. 1:21). An¬ 
tioch, the capital, became as early probably as 
A. D. 44 the see of a bishop, and ivas soon recog¬ 
nized as n patriarchate. 

SYRIA HA'ACHAH, See Maacuah, 8. 
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SYR'IAC (Dan. 2:4), SYR'IAN TONGUE 

'(Ezra 4:7) or LANGUAGE (2 Kings 18:26 ; Isa. 
36:11), is the rendering in the A. V. of the Heb. 
r"'7p'nN ) ar-aw-meeth '. This represents that branch 
of the Shemitic or Syro-Arabian languages usually 
termed the Aramaean, the eastern being repre¬ 
sented by the Chaldee. 

SYR'IAN (Heb. ar-am-mee'), an in¬ 

habitant either of western Syria (q. v.), i. e., on 
the Mediterranean (2 Kings 6:20), or of eastern, 
i, e., Mesopotamia. 

SYROPHENFCIAN (Gr. X 'VfMtytilMSiJtL, soo- 
Tofn>T/'-nIs-s<th) t a general name (Mark 7:26) of a 
feinnlo Inhabitant of Llie northern portion of Ph j- 


nicia, popularly called Syrophenicia , by reason 
of its proximity to Syria and its absorption by 
conquest into that kingdom. The woman of Syro¬ 
phenicia applied to Jesus to heal her afflicted 
daughter, who was possessed with a devil. When 
she came near to him and worshiped, saying, 
“Lord, help me,” he replied, “It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs.” 
Whether this was to try her faith, or to show that 
at that lime his work and mission w ere among Is¬ 
rael, ia hard Lo determine. Her faith, however, 
was great and met its merited reward in the cure 
of her daughter. Matthew (16:22) culls her a 
“ woman of Caiman, ,f being in respect to her na¬ 
tionality, in common with the Plienichms, a de¬ 
scendant of Cunaan. 
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TA'ANACH (Heb. tah-an-awk ', sandy), 

a royal city of the Canaan Ites, whoso king wus 
.among the thirty-one conquered by Joshua (Josh. 
12:21). It was apportioned to the western half 
tribe of Manasseh (Josh. 17:11; 21:26; 1 Chron. 
7:29), and became a city of the Kohathite Levites 
(Josh. 21:25). In the great struggle of the Canaan- 
ites under Sisera against Deborah and Barak it 
appears to have been the headquarters of their 
army (Judg. 5:19). They seem to have still occu¬ 
pied the. town, but to have been compelled to pay 
tribute (Josh. 17:13; Judg, 1:28), Tuanaeh is 
generally named with Megiddo, and they wore 
evidently the chief cities of that fine, rich district 
in the western portion of the plain of Esd radon, 
Jt is now called Tunmik; the old mins being ex¬ 
tensive on the top of the hill, the modem village 
being at its base. “ On the temple walls of Km-, 
nak at Tliebes, ThotsUines Ill (II. 0. 1600) gives 
Tuanadi in the list of Cnmiuuitish towns which 
had submitted to his arms ” (Harper, Bib. and Mod . 
Bis., p. 65). 

TA'ANATH-SHI'LOH (Heb. nbo p3»n ( 

iabm-adh* 9?tee-fo% approach to Shibh), a place 
mentioned us on the northern boundary of Ephra¬ 
im (Josh. 16:0), nt its eastern end between flic 
Jordan and Janolmh. It is probably the Ain 
Tmm, n heap oE ruins southeast of Nnlnuus, where 
there are large cisterns to be found. 

TAB'BAOTH (Hob. ni^-J lab-baw-othe ', 
rings , or spots), one of the Nethinim whose de¬ 
scendants returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 2:43 ; Nell. 7:46), B. C. before 636. 

TAB'BATH (Heb. tab-bath', famous), a 

place mentioned in connection with the flight of 
the MidhuiUe host (Judg, 7:22). It is possibly 
identified with Tnbnklutf-Fuhib 
TA'BEAL, TA'BEEL (Heb. taw-beh- 

alt', phasing, Ood is good), 

1; The father of tire man whom Rezin, king of 
Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, proposed to scat 
on the throne of Judah instead of Ahuz (Ism 7:6), 
Jk 0. before 738. in 1 he A. V, the name is spelled 
TtibeaL It has been conjectured that “ the son of 
Taheul” was identical with Zichri, the “mighty 


man of Ephraim,” whoso sanguinary deeds arts 
recorded in 2 Chron. 28:7, and who may have tliurt 
promoted the war in hope of roodvitig the crown, 
because of the Aramaic form of the name, how¬ 
ever, others have supposed him r.o have been a 
Syrian warrior, who, in the event of Success, might 
hold tlm Judaic kingdom In fealty to Rezin, as 
suzerain. The Tnrgnni of Jonathan turns the name 
into a lucre appellative, and makes the passage 
raad: “Wo will make king hi tho midst of it 
whoso scorns good to us. 11 

2. A Persian official in Samarhi, who, together 
with Bislilam, MUhrcdath, and others, wrote lo 
King Artuxerxos a letter of bitter hostility to the 
rebuilders of Jerusalem (Ezra4:7, A.V. “Tubed”), 
II. < ■. 622. Tim Idler was written in the “Syrian 
[or Aramteanl tongue,” and it has been argued 
ilienee, as well as from the form of his name, that 
he and his companions were Aramseans. 

TAB'ERAH (Heb. tab-ay-raw', burn~ 

ing), a place in the wilderness of Paran, so called 
from the fact that the fire of the Lord consumed 
the discontented of the children of Israel (N T um. 
11:3 ; Deut. 9:22). 

TABERING (Heb. £]?£), taw-fa/', to drum), 
used for the smiting of timbrels (Psa. G8:2u), but 
in Nab. 2:7 for smiting upon the breast, as an 
expression of violent agony in deep mourning 
(comp. Lake 18:13; 23:27). Seo Glossary. 

TABERNACLE. 1. O'-he! (neb. bnfc, tent) 
and mish-kawn' 05'P^Pj residence) are both used of 
the Jewish tabernacle (q. v.), but the terms are 
found to be carefully discriminated. O'-hel de¬ 
notes the cloth roof, while mish-kawn' is used for 
the wooden walls of the structure. 

2. Soke (Heb. Tjb), and sook-kaw' both 

from saw-kak ', to entwine , are used to denote 

a hut, booth (Lev. 23:34; Psa, 76:2; Job 36:29; 
Isa. 4:6 ; Amos 9:11; Zech. 14:16). 

3. Sik-kooth' (Heb. fTDp) is used to denote an 
idolatrous booth which the worshipers of idols 
constructed in their honor, like the tabernacle of 
the covenant in honor of Jehovah (Arnos 5:26). 

4. The Greek words rendered “ tuber uncle” are: 
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(1) $k(xy*nay' (oKqvq), any habitation made of green 
boughs, sldn, cloth, etc. (Mutt, 17:4 ; Mark 9:5 \ 
Luke 0:33 ; John 7:2; Heb, 1U9, cic,). The “taber¬ 
nacle of Molech” (Acts 7:43; comp. Amos 5:26) 
was a portable shrine, in which the image of the 
god was carried. (2) Skay'-no-mah(oKqvufia), used 
of the tabernacle, etc. 

Figurative. “ The light shall be dark in his 
tabernacle H (-Job 18:6), is a symbol of misfortune. 
AVhen Job says, “ The secret of God was upon my 
tabernacle” (29:4), he means that the blessed fel¬ 
lowship of God, confiding, unreserved intercourse, 
ruled over his tent. “ Who shall abide in thy 
tabernacle?” (Psa. 15:1; comp. 27:5,)is to be on 
terms of peaceful communion with God, i. e., in 
the Church. 

The term tabernacle is transferred to heaven, as 
the true dwelling place of God (Heb. 9:11; Jiev. 
13:6); used figuratively for the human Mg in 
which the soul dwells us in a tent, mid which is 
taken down at death (2 Cor. 5:4). To spread one’s 
tabernacle over others (Rev. 7:15, ok7}v6gel kif 
abrohCi A. V. “dwell among’ 1 ) itf to afford shelter 
mill protection. The “ tabernacle ” (hut) of David 
seems to be employed in contempt of hi* home, 
i. e. t family, reduced to decay and obscurity (Acts 
15:16). 

TABERNACLE OF IS'RAEL. 1. Sources 
of Information. The fullest, most definite, 
as well as most reliable source of information re¬ 
specting the tabernacle is the Bible, especially 
the passages in Exodus. Chapters 25-28 minutely 
prescribe the construction of the edifice and its 
furniture, while the parallel passage (chaps. 35- 
40) describes the execution of the task. We are 
also aided by the specifications of the temple of 
Solomon (1 Kings, ch. li; 2 Chmn,, chaps. 3, 4), 
including that seen in vision by Ezekiel (chaps. 40- 
43), both of which temples were modeled, in all 
essential features, after the plan of the taber¬ 
nacle. Outside the Scriptures the principal author¬ 
ity is Josephus, who, in his description of the ear- 
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2-vii, 7), repeats substantially the statements of 
Scrip tine. The rabbinical writings of the Jews 
give us little information which could aid us in 
reconstructing the tabernacle. Of all the modern 

^ > . +i A. . d ‘f the Jz -,ys 'Ac 

imposing and learned is Solomon's Temple ; or, The 
Taberna.de ; first Temple; House of the Xing, etc., 
by T. 0. Paine, LL.D., it minister of the New Je¬ 
rusalem Clmreh (Boston, 1861 ; large 8vo). 

2. Nitmes aud Synonyms. (1) Miih-kawn' 
(Heb. from shaw-kanf to lie down), a 

dwelling. It connects itself with the Jewish, 
though not scriptural worn bUechmaii, as tiesodo¬ 
ing the dwelling place of the divine glory, ft is 
not applied hi prose to the common dwellings of 
men but seems to be!on rr rather to the speech of 
poetry (Psa. 76:2; Cant. 1:8). In its application 
to the tabernacle it denotes (a) the tentricolored 
curtains; ( b ) the forty-eight planks supporting 
them; (c) the whole building, including the roof. 

(2) O'-hel (Heb. bilN, a tent) is more connected 
with the common life of men as the tent of the 
patriarchs (Gen. 9:21, etc.). For the most part, 
as needing something to raise it, it is used, when 


applied to the sacred tent, with some distinguish¬ 
ing epithet. In one passage only (1 Kings 1:39) 
does it appear with this meaning by itself. Jn its 
application to the tabernacle the term o'-hel means 
(a) the tent roof of goat’s hair; (b) the whole 
building. 

(3) Bah'-yith (Heb. rpia, house) is applied to 
the tabernacle (Exod. 23:19; 34:26; Josh. 6:24; 
9:23; Judg. 18:31; 20:18), as it bad been, appar¬ 
ently, to the tents of the patriarchs (Gen. 33:17). 
So. far as it differs from the two preceding words 
it conveys the idea of a fixed settled habitation; 
and was, therefore, more fitted to the tabernacle 
after the people were settled in Canaan than dur¬ 
ing their wanderings. Its chief interest to us. 
lies in its having descended from the first word 
ever applied in the Old Testament to a local sanc¬ 
tuary, Beth-cl, “//it! homo of God" (Gen. 28:17), 
keeping its place, side by side, with other words— 
Lent, tabernacle, palace, temple, synagogue—and 
at Unit outliving them all; rising m ibo Christian 
Ecdma to yet higher uses (l Tim. 3:15), 

(4) Ko'-desh (Heb. ttf'lp), or mik-dawsh' (Heb. 
'w'Tpp; Gr. aylaapa, hag-ee'-as-mah, etc.), the 
holy, consecrated place (Exod. 25:8. A. V. “sanc¬ 
tuary ; H Lev. 12:4}; applied, according to the con¬ 
secrated scale of holiness of which the tabernacle 
bore witness, sometimes to the whole structure 
(Lev. 4:6; Num. 3:38; 4:12, A. Y. “sanctuary”), 
sometimes to the innermost sanctuary, the Holy 
of Holies (Lev. 16:2). 

( 5 ) Ihg-kawV (Heb. a temple ), as mean¬ 

ing the stately building or palace of Jehovah 
(1 Ghron. 29; 1, 19), i* applied more commonly to 
the temple (2 Kings 24:13, etc.); but also used of 
the tabernacle lit Shiloh (1 Sam. 1:9; 3:3) and Je¬ 
rusalem (Psa, 5:7). 

(6) Two compound phrases are used in Scrip¬ 
ture: (a) “The tabernacle of the congregation” 
(Exod. 29:42,44), the A. Y. rendering of “1^3 
(o'-hel mo-ode ), 1 Homily the tube made of nud- 
hiff % “where l will meet with then' 1 (v. 42; comp. 
30:6, 36; Num. 17:4). (b) O'-hd haw-ay-dooth' 
(Heb. rH?n brsh, A, V. fl the tent of testimony ” 
Num. 9-1 5 • “ t.hft Iflhfvmnele of witness.” 17:7: 
18:2). In this case the tent derives its name from 
that which is the center of its holiness : c the 
two tables of stone within the ark, which are em¬ 
phatically the testimony (Exod. 25:16, 21; 31:18). 

3. History. We find mention in the Old Tes¬ 
tament of three tabernacles: 

(1) The provisioned tabernacle, which was es¬ 
tablished after the sin of the golden calf. There 
followed a transitional period, the whole future 
depending upon the penitence of the people. In 
this period a tent is pitcked, probably that of 
Hoses himself, ouudue thy camp, and called toe 
“tabernacle of the congregation,” or “of meet¬ 
ing.” Of tide provisional tabernacle there was no 
ritual and no priesthood. The people went out to 
It aii to an oracle (Exod. 33:7), 

(2) The Sinaitic tabernacle, which was erected 
in accordance with directions given to Moses by 
Jehovah (see below). 

(3) The Davidic tabernacle, erected by David 
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in Jerusalem for the reception of the ark (2 Sam. 
6:12); while the old tabernacle remained till the 
days of Solomon at Gibeon,togetherwith the brazen 
altar, as the place where sacrifices were offered 
(1 Chron. 16:39; 2 Chron. 1:3). 

Upon the intercession of Moses, Jehovah re¬ 
newed his covenant with Israel, gave them another 
copy of the law, and invited them to make their 
offerings of material for the construction of the 
tabernacle. This they did in excess of what was 
wanted (Exod. 36:5, 6), and the work proceeded 
under the direction of Bezaleel and Alioliab (35: 
30; 36:2). The tabernacle was completed on the 
first day of the first month (Nisan) of the second 
year after the exode, and the ritual appointed for 
it begun (40:2). Instead of being placed without 
the camp, like the provisional tabernacle, it stood 
in its very center. The priests on the east, the 
other three families of the Levites on the other 
sides, were closest in attendance, the “ body¬ 
guard” of the great King. In the wider square 
Judah, Zebulun, Issachar, were on the east; Ephra¬ 
im, Manasseh, Benjamin, on the w r est; the less 
conspicuous tribes, Dan, Asher, Naphtali, on the 
north; Reuben, Simeon, Gad, on the south side. 
When the army put himself in order of march 
the position of the tabernacle, carried by the Le¬ 
vites, was still central, the tribes of the east and 
south in front, those of the north and west in the 
rear (Num., ch. 2). 

In all special facts connected with the taber¬ 
nacle the original thought reappears. It is the 
place where man meets with God. 

As long as Canaan remained unconquered, and 
the people were still therefore an army, the taber¬ 
nacle was probably moved from place to place, 
wherever the host of Israel was for the time en¬ 
camped ; and finally was placed at Shiloh (Josh. 
9:27; 18:1). The reasons of the choice are not 
given. Partly, perhaps, its central position, partly 
its belonging to the powerful tribe of Ephraim, 
may have determined the preference. 

It remained in Shiloh during the whole period 
of the Judges, the ark being taken from the build¬ 
ing in the time of Eli (1 Sam. 4:4), and never re¬ 
turned. Perhaps the woodwork (the curtains, of 
course, having been often renewed) became un¬ 
serviceable; and Talmudic tradition speaks of a 
permanent stone structure, traces of which, it is 
thought, are still to be seen oh the site of Shiloh 
(Conder, Tent Work in Palestine , i, 84). 

Under Samuel’s administration worship was 
transferred to Mizpeli (1 Sam, 7:6) and elsewhere 
(1 Sam. 9:12; 10:3; 20:6; Psa. 132:6). In David’s 
day the showbread was kept at Nob (1 Sam. 21:1-6), 
implying the existence there of at least part of the 
sacred furniture of the tabernacle; and at the close 
of his reign “ the high place that was at Gibeon ” 
possessed some fragments of the original taber¬ 
nacle, with its altar of burnt offering (1 Chron. 16: 
39; 21:29; comp. 1 Kings 3:4; 2 Chron. 1:3-6). 
This is the last mention of the edifice itself. 
Meanwhile David had set up a tent on Mount Zion, 
to which he finally transported the ark (1 Chron. 
15:1; 16:1; 2 Sam. 6:17, A. V. “tabernacle”); 
which in turn was superseded by the temple 
(q. v.). 

There is a tradition that the candlestick was 


thrown into the Tiber by Maxentius in the 4th 
century, at the time of his flight from the city; 
and hopes have been entertained of its possible 
future recovery, but with very little foundation. 
Gibbon asserts, on the other hand, that it was 
taken by the Vandals to Carthage; thence recov¬ 
ered and brought to Constantinople, and there- 
carried in the triumph given to Belisarius on liis 
return from Africa, A. D. 534; that it was after¬ 
ward removed to Jerusalem, and there deposited 
in a Christian church. Jerusalem was taken and 
sacked by Chosroes II, of Persia, in 614; and 
nothing has been known of it since. 

A striking Hebrew tradition exists as to the ark 
of the covenant: That it was taken by Jeremiah 
and secreted in a cavern (2 Macc. 2:4-8), at the- 
time of the Babylonian capture of the city; and 
that its hiding place has never been found, and 
never will be, until Messiah shall set up his king¬ 
dom and restore the glory of Israel. There are 
other rabbinical tales of similar character, but not 
deserving of attention. 

4. Structure. In Exodus (25:10-27:19) we 
have the prescribed order for the building of the 
tabernacle, beginning with the ark and proceed¬ 
ing outward, while in 36:8-38:31 we have a de¬ 
scription of its construction, pursuing the reverse 
order; which order will be followed in this article. 
It is proper to state here that the cubit used in 
this article is that adopted by the late celebrated 
Egyptologist, Sir J. G. Wilkinson, viz., 20.625 
inches. The common estimate for the cubit is 
eighteen inches. 

(1) The court was an inclosed space about the 
tabernacle one hundred cubits long by fifty cubits 
wide, or, in round numbers, one hundred and 
seventy-two feet by eighty-six feet. Inclosing 
this space was a peculiarly constructed fence. Its 
framework consisted of pillars of “ shittim ” (prob¬ 
ably acacia) wood, five cubits, i. e., a little over 
eight and one half feet high (Exod. 27:18). They 
were, doubtless, round and of the same thick¬ 
ness throughout, probably about five inches. The 
bottom was held in place by a “socket,” or 
plate of copper (A. V. “ brass ”), evidently laid 
flat upon the ground. The socket had a mortise, 
or hole, to receive the tenon which was in the 
bottom end of the pillar. 

The pillars were kept upright by cords (Exod. 
35:18) fastened to pins of copper (27:19) driven into 
the ground, both on the inside and the outside. 
The “fillets” were curtain rods hung upon hooks- 
near the upper end of the pillars, and served as 
the top rail of a fence, to keep the pillars at a 
proper distance apart. The fillets were of shittim 
wood, covered with silver, while the hooks and the 
caps which protected the tops of the pillars were 
of the same metal (38:17, 19). Hooks were also 
placed at the bottom of the pillars, by which the 
lower edge of the curtain was fastened. The pil¬ 
lars, when set up and braced by the fillets and 
stay ropes, formed the complete framework of a 
fence. Upon this was hung sheets of “ fine 
twined linen,” probably like our duck, sewed end¬ 
wise together so as to form a continuous screen 
from the doorway all round the corners to the 
doorway again. This was five cubits wide, the 


same ns the height of the pillars, but as the pillars 
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jested upon sockets, the curtain would be kept off 
from the ground. 

The hanging for “the gate of the court” was 
in the middle of the eastern end, and was “ needle¬ 
work, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen” (Exod. 38:18), i. e., the warp was of 
'bleached linen threads and the woof of alternate 
bars of wool dyed blue, purple, and scarlet. Its 
size was five cubits high by twenty cubits long. 
.Entrance into the court was only effected by fitt¬ 
ing this curtain at the bottom. In this court was 
the altar of burnt offering, which probably stood 
in the center of the front half of the space, about 
halfway between the entrance and the tabernacle. 
Midway between the altar and the tabernacle 
(30:18) stood the laver (q. v.). The tabernacle 
itself was situated at the front edge of the rear 
half of the in closure, and being thirty cubits long 
and ten cubits wide, it would leave equal spaces 
(viz., ten cubits) behind it and on either side. 

(2) The tabernacle. This was composed of two 
parts, the tabernacle proper (Ileb. niish- 

kaivn ') and the tent o'-lid, A. V. “a cover¬ 

ing upon the tabernacle,” Exod. 26:7). The taber¬ 
nacle proper consisted of planks (A. V. “ boards ”) 
of the acacia (A. Y. “ shittini ”) wood, each ten 
cubits long by one and a half broad (26:16); their 
entire surface being plated with sheets of gold. 
Twenty of these formed each side wall (vers. 
18, 20), each plank having two tenons at its foot 
-to enter the socket. There were eight rear planks 
(v. 25), six of which were of the same dimensions 
as those on the side, thus making nine cubits. As 
the 'width of the tabernacle was probably the same 
as its height, viz., ten cubits, thus making of the 
Holy of Holies a perfect cube, this would leave 
one cubit of space to be filled by the two corner 


indicate the breadth of these two boards, and 
we assume that they were only one half cubit 
wide. If, now, the rear planks are placed within 
iiie side planks, so as to be Hush with the end, 
each corner plank will rest on two sockets, and 
we have the sixteen sockets demanded. This will 
oblige us to count the rear socket of the sides, as 
is done with the posts of the courts. The moaning 
seems iu ue uiai as you loon ml eacn side lofFt) 
sockets are seen, while if you look at the rear, 
sixteen are in view. 

Dr. J. Strong (The Tabernade of Israel) has 
devised a very ingenious corner board, on the sup¬ 
position that the same amount of material was 
required for it as for the others. He divides the 
board into two sections, one being the breadth of 

unc Cuuiu plCTST fcifC Liiiuiiucfta uj_ Luc pi nun j tu6 

other section he fastens to this at right angles so 
as to overlap the side plank. At least three ob¬ 
jections may be urged against this arrangement: 
(a) The grooving of the rear plank which is on the 
side, in order to receive the bars, would not only 
mar but seriously impair the strength of the 
board, (b) Even with this groove the bar would be 
too thick to make so short a bend as to enter the 
rings of the corner board. ( c ) It throws the rear 
planks their thickness beyond the sides of the! 
building, whereas the tent cover is only thirty cubit® 
long and could not thus cover the rearboards. Much 


discussion has been caused by the directions in 
Exod. 26:24 and 36:29 respecting the rear planks. 
Dr. Strong thinks it to be the joining of the two 
parts of the plank itself. Dr. Paine thinks it refers 
to fastening it with a ring to the end side plank, 
and uses a ring for that purpose. Dr. Keil thinks 
the ring to be that through which the rear bar 
passes, the corner planks having only one instead 
of two, as do the other planks. I venture the sug¬ 
gestion that the corner plank may have been 
“ coupled ” to the end side plank by dowels. These 
being on the edge of one and the face of the other 
would securely hold the rear plank, and not deface 
any visible portion of either plank; while the side 
planks would be kept in place by the strain of the 
tent covers. 

In order to keep the planks in fine, three scries 
of bars were provided, made of acacia wood over¬ 
laid with gold, to pass through rings of gold on the 
outside of the planks (Exod. 26:26-29; 36:31-34). 
Of these five were on each side and five on the 
rear, the middle bar reaching from end to end, 
while the upper and lower ones were divided, 
their ends being fastened (as Josephus suggests) 
with dowels. They were probably of different 
lengths, to prevent the break being in the center. 

The whole structure was, doubtless, stayed with 
cords, one end fastened to the copper knobs to 
which the tent cloth was attached, and the other 
end to copper pins driven into the ground. The 
planks were covered on the outside with a double 
blanket of skins, probably suspended from the 
knobs above mentioned, thus keeping the wind 
and dust from entering between the planks, and 
also protecting the gold sheeting. The inner 
blanket was of “badger skins” (Exod. 26:14; 
36:19, R. V. “seals ”), but may have been of the 
Angora goat. This was probably hung with the 
hair turned inward toward the planks, while the 
other blanket (of ram skins dyed red) was hung 
wire the hair on the outside, to sheu iiie rain. 

(ti) The roof (Ileb. o'-lid , tail) was made 

of goatVliair canvas, i. e. ? camlet, such as is still 
used by the Arabs, being generally of a foxy black 
or brownish color (Cant. 1:5). It consisted of an 
inner covering and a fly. The material was woven 

Hi eitrvun pjuuua, cciujl Liiiiu)' i/uuno uj iuui 

wide (Exod. 26:7, sq.; 36:14, sq.), five of these pieces 
being joined so as to make the inner tent, and six 
forming the fly. As to the rummer in which they 
were sewed together, see Figures ft, b. This sixth 
breadth, being thirty cubits long, would allow it¬ 
self to be double across the front and single across 
the rear of the tabernacle (26:9, 13). The lower 

cugc VI- pilDCu U flo MU bivnvu Vf * LL ^U1 UI J li 

knobs on tlie planks by means of fifty loops at¬ 
tached to their selvedge. The tent extended one 
cubit over the sides (vers. 10-13). The roof was 
sustained by posts, one of them being an exten¬ 
sion of the central front doorpost, their heads 
probably rounded so as not to tear the roof canvas. 

(5) The door of the tent. The entrance to the 
tabernacle was closed with a screen like that of the 
court, supported by five pillars, covered with 
gold; their hooks were of gold, and their “ fillets ” 
(curtain rods) were covered with gold ; while their 
i sockets were of bronze (Exod. 26:36, 37; 36:37, 
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38). If these pillars are arranged so as to leave 
six spaces, each space will be a liUlc over thirty- 
four inches wide. According to Dr. Paine, the 
curtain rods had rings in their ends, which slipped 
down over hooks in the tops of the posts and on 
the planks. 

(c) The wall drapery. Each of these consisted 
of five pieces of cloth woven of the same material 
as the dour screen, four cubits wide and twenty 
cubits long. These pieces were sewed together at 
the ends, imd hung by “ loops ” of blue cord to the 
gold knobs on the inside of the planks (Exod. 26:1- 
6; 36:8-13). An especial dignity was given to these 
side curtains, over that of the door screen, by their 
embroidery of “chenibini of cunning work ” (26:1; 
36:8), instead of the simple tracery on the latter. 
As will be seen, the hangings were each twice as 
long as the entire circuit of the three walls, there¬ 
fore they must have been gathered into some man¬ 
ner of festoons. Drs. Strong and Paine place 
these cherubim upon the blue stripes, which were 
so extended by the loops as to appear as panels, 
one before orach plunk. Arguing from there being 
only lift.y laches (curtain knobs), these scholars 
hang one curtain behind the other. We prefer to 
raise the knobs near to the top of the planks, and 
hang the curtains one above the other, which can 
be done by simply having the loops of one curtain 
longer than those of the other—as we hang two 
pictures from the same nail. It seems improba¬ 
ble that such rich and beautiful curtains would 
be hid, as the first plan suggests. 

(d) The veil (Heb. po-reh'-keth, a separa¬ 


tion), particularly described in Exod. 26:31-33; 
36:35, 36, was the screen between the Holy Place 
and the Holy of Holies. It was of the same ma¬ 
terial as the door screen, but was embroidered 
with cherubim. Of these it is thought that there 
pre t,wn j their extended w ings touching each 
other. The veil, like the other hangings, was sus¬ 
pended upon pillars, and, probably, “fillets” (cur¬ 
tain rods), though these latter are not mentioned. 

on- „„„„— a —u 
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the hooks were of gold, and the sockets of silver. 
Eor the veil four pillars were used, and as no one 
of them ran up to the peak, it did not, there¬ 
fore, need to be in the center. The upper corners 
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planks. If we follow the proportions of the Holy 
Place and the Most Holy Place in the temple, we 
must suppose the latter in the tabernacle to have 
been square, and the former to have been twice 
as long as broad. This will fix the dividing line 
between the two rooms at two thirds of the width 


of the seventh plank from the rear, the presump- 

-—i - 11 . 


Most Holy Place. 

5. Furniture. 1. The altar of burnt offer¬ 
ing (Heb. rfen nstp. miz-bakld ha.in.odan t / j 
Exod. 30:28; brazen altar , HSlpp ( miz- 

bakh' han-nekh-shetld , Exod. 39:39; table of the 
Lord , Mai. 1:7, 12) was placed in the court, be¬ 
tween the entrance and the tabernacle. It was 
made strong and light for convenient transporta¬ 
tion ; a hollow box of acacia (“ sbittim ”) wood, 
five cubits square and three cubits high (Exod. 
27:1-8), overlaid with sheets of copper (A. V. 


“brass”). At each corner was a “horn,” ap¬ 
parently a triangular extension of the sides at them 
junction. The altar had a grate (Ileb. mak- 

bawr a netting) placed halfway between the top 
and bottom (v. 5). At each corner of the grate 
was a ring, through which were passed the cop¬ 
per-covered poles by which the altar was car¬ 
ried when on the march, like a handbarrow. Of 
course it was lined both inside and outside with 
copper to protect it from the heat. At the end 
of twenty years two hundred and fifty censers 
were flattened out and nailed on its sides, telling 
their awful story (Ntim, 16:17,36^0) to the coming- 
generations. The common censer in Egypt was a 
small, shallow, platelike vessel, about half a cubit 
in diameter. As the priests were not allowed to 
go up the altar by steps (Exod. 20:26), and as it 
would be too high to reach from the ground, the 
earth was, probably, raised about the altar so as 
to approach it by an incline. 

The utensils for the altar (Exod. 27:3) made of 
copper were: ash pans; shovels for cleaning the 
altar ; basins for receiving the blood to be sprinkled 
on the al tar; flesh hooks , i. e., large forks , to handlo 
the pieces of flesh; fire pans (Exod. 38:3; A. V. 
“censers,” Num. 16:17); snuff dishes (Exod. 25:38). 
According to Lev. 6:13, the fire on this altar was- 
never allowed to go out. 

2. The laver (Heb. kee-yore ' rounded , a 

basin) stood about midway between the altar and 
the tabernacle. It was the basin used by the 
officiating priests, and was made from the bronze 
mirrors of the women (Exod. 30:18 ; 38:8). It was- 
probably round, of considerable size, with another- 
and shallower basin beneath it, into which the wa¬ 
ter ran after being used, and in which the priests 
washed their feet. We have no Scripture infor¬ 
mation as +.0 its size nr shaiae. As no mention IS 
made of a vessel in which was washed the parts 
of the victims offered in sacrifice, the laver was 
likely used for this purpose also. As washing in 

4 . j-i.„ i 
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was, doubtless, supplied with faucets from which 
the water would flow upon the object to be cleansed, 
whether the hands or feet of the priests or the 
parts of the sacrifice (see Laver). In the feacred 
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ture, three in the Holy Place and one in the Holy 
of Holies. 

3. The table of showbread (Heb. Enb "jrTpTli 

shoodekh-awn' lekh'-em paw-neemf , table of 
the face , i. e., of Jehovah). This was placed on 
the north or right side, and facing the candlestick 
fExod. 40:22b It was made of acacia wood, two- 
cubits long, one broad, and one and one half high. 
This proportion between the length and the height 
is accurately maintained in the sculptured form 
on the Arch of Titus. The surface, or top of the 
table, rested oil a frame, a handbreadth deep, 
while round it ran a “ crown ” or molding of gold, 
projecting abo^e the top, to keep articles from 
slipping off the table. The legs were apparently 
mortised into the sides (as usual nowadays), with 
rings near each corner for the carrying staves 
(25:23-30; 37:10-16). 

| The bread placed upon the table (Heb. “/acc- 
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bread ”) was made of fine wheat flour (unleavened), 
baked in twelve loaves (cakes), each containing 
one fifth of an ephah of flour. These, according 
to Jewish traditions, as well as the dimensions of 
the table, would seem to have been placed upon 
plates in two piles of six each. They were re¬ 
newed every Sabbath to be eaten by the priests 
exclusively (and that in the sanctuary only), and 
were then replaced by fresh loaves (1 Sam. 21:6), 
which had been prepared overnight by the Levites 
(1 Chron. 9:32). To each pile of loaves incense 
was added, probably placed in bowls beside the 
bread, “ for a memorial, even an offering made by 
fire unto the Lord ” (Lev. 24:5-9). 

The utensils belonging to the table were: the 
dishes (Heb. rHl'p, keh-aw-roth') for the show- 
bread; bowls (Heb. 1123, kappoth', A.V. “spoons”) 
for the incense \jugs (A.V. “covers,” Heb. ri*$373, 
men-ak-keeth'), which, as they were used for mak¬ 
ing libations with (A.V. “to cover withal”) were 
doubtless for wine, with a spout for pouring; 
and cups (Heb. riillpj?, kes-aw-dth') , all being of 
pure gold. 

4. The golden candlestick (Heb. men- 

o-raw') stood on the south or left side of the Holy 
Place, directly opposite the table of showbread 
(Exod. 40:24), the construction of which, except 
as to size, is minutely described (25:31-40; 37: 
17-24). The material of which it was made was 
pure gold, of which an entire talent was used for 
the candlestick and its vessels. The different 
parts were of “ beaten work ” mik-shato'), 

hammered out of sheets. It consisted of a pedes¬ 
tal (IjpJ, yaw-rake '), elsewhere meaning the leg, 
or, rather, the part of the body from which the legs 
and feet spring; and the shaft (Hip, kaw-neh', 
reed or stalk), from which, probably, at equal dis¬ 
tances from one another, there projected three 
branches on each side, and rising as high as the 
central shaft. The central shaft and the six 
branches terminated in sockets, into which the 
seven lamps were placed. The ornamentation of 
the candlestick, a very beautiful design, consisted 
of a “bowl” (Heb. gheb-ee'-ah ), which was 

almond-shaped (i. e., the nut), tapering from a 
head. Above this was the “knop” (Heb. b 1I r lp3 
or l 1"irip3 j kaf-tore ' chaplet or chapter ), like the 
capital of a column, and under the intersection 
of the branches (25:35). Surmounting all was 
the “ flower” (Heb. tHS, peh'-rakh , literally “blos¬ 
som”), like a bud just ready to burst into bloom. 
There were four of these ornamental groupings 
on the main stem, one being placed at intervals 
at each of the three points where the branches 
diverged, the fourth being probably at the up¬ 
per end, just under the lamp which was placed 
upon it. There were three of these groups on 
each branch, one under the lamp, and the two 
others, probably, placed equidistant from each 
other. This is our conception of the form of the 
candlestick, which is known to us chiefly by the 
passages in Exod. 25:31^0; 37:17-24, the.light 

(69) 


thrown thereon by the Jewish writers, and by the 
representation on the Arch of Titus at Rome. 

Dimensions. The size of the candlestick is not 
given in the Bible description of it, and we are 
therefore left to conjecture. “Jewish tradition 
assigns it a height of about five feet and a breadth 
of about three and one half feet. On the Arch of 
Titus it measures two feet nine inches high by 
two feet broad; but the figures there delineated 
are not life-size, and the proportion with the table 
of showbread on the same sculpture, as well as 
with the men there exhibited, yields a size about 
the same as the above tradition. We may there¬ 
fore fix the entire height, including the base, at 
about three cubits, and the entire breadth at about 
two cubits ” (Strong, The Tabernacle , p. 44). Tak¬ 
ing the doctor’s estimate of a cubit at 20.67 inches, 
the dimensions would be about 62x41 inches. 
Balir conjectures that its height was the same as 
the table of showbread, viz., one and one half cu¬ 
bits, and that the distance between the two ex¬ 
treme lamps was one and one half cubits also. 

Finally came the lamps themselves (Heb. singu¬ 
lar *1?, neer\ which were of the kind generally used 
in the East, but here of gold. These were placed, 
of course, upon the top of the main shaft, and the 
branches in sockets. Opinion generally places 
them on a horizontal line, although the instruc¬ 
tions given in Exodus afford no information. The 
lamps were supplied with olive oil, pure (i. e., 
“ prepared from olives which had been cleansed 
from leaves, twigs, dust, etc., before they were 
crushed ”), beaten (i. e., “ obtained not by crushing 
in oil presses, but by beating, when the oil which 
flows out by itself is of the finest quality and a 
white color”) (K. and D., Com., on Exod. 27:20). 
It is likely that the plane of the lamps ran from 
east to west—thus the better lighting up of the 
Holy Place. The lamps were lighted at the time 
of the evening sacrifice (Exod. 30:8), and extin¬ 
guished, trimmed, and filled at the time of the 
morning sacrifice (Exod. 30:7 ; 1 Sam. 3:3). They 
are traditionally believed to have held half a “ log,” 
i. e., a little more than a half pint. 

The utensils belonging to the candlestick were 
the “tongs” and the snuff dishes (Exod. 25:38), 
made of the same gold as the candlestick itself. 
The “ tongs ” were used to pull up the wick and to 
hold the coal while blowing it to light the lamp. 
The “ snuff dishes ” were coal pans (Exod. 27:3 ; 
Lev. 16:12), used for bringing the live coals from 
the great altar. 

5. The altar of incense (Heb. *"l4?j?}P tSJP 
miz-bay'-akh mik-tar* ket-o'-reth ) occupied 
the middle space near to and in front of the inner 
veil (Exod. 30:1-6; 37:25-28; 40:5; Lev. 16:18). 
It was, however, reckoned as belonging to the 
Most Holy Place (1 Kings 6:22; Heb. 9:4), appar¬ 
ently on account of its great sanctity. In con¬ 
struction it was a simple box of acacia wood, two 
cubits high, one cubit wide, and one cubit broad, 
with a top, and horns like the large altar, the 
whole being covered with gold. It had no grate, 
because the fire did not come directly in contact 
with it. It had a molding around the edge and 
rings to carry it, and staves. Ho utensils belonged 
especially to it. Upon this altar neither burnt 
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offerings nor meat offerings were allowed to be 
offered, nor drink offerings to be poured, but it 
was used exclusively to burn incense upon morn¬ 
ing and evening. 

6. Tiie ark. (g) Names. It was called the 
ark of the covenant (Heb. aw-rone ' 

ber-eeth Num. 10:33), or ark of the testimony 
(Heb. rn?n p 1 "^ aw-rone' haw-ay-dooih\ Exod. 
25:22, etc.), from the law which was kept therein. 
(6) Construction, contents , etc. The ark was made 
of acacia wood (“shittim”) two and one half cu¬ 
bits long, one and one half cubits broad, and one 
and one half cubits high (external dimensions), 
and plated inside and out with pure gold. Run¬ 
ning round each side was a gold border (A. V. 
“crown”), extending above the top of the ark, so 
as to keep the lid from moving. 

This lid was called the “mercy seat” (Exod. 
25:20 22; Heb. kap-po*-reth, a covering ), 


of the same size as the ark itself, and made of 
acacia wood covered with gold. The ark was 
transported by means of two gold-covered poles, 
run through two gold rings on each side, from 
which they were not to be drawn (25:15) unless it 
might be necessary to remove them in order to 
cover the ark when the tabernacle was removed 
(Num. 4:6). 

Upon the lid, or mercy seat, or at the ends 
of the ark, as in the Temple (q. v.), were placed the 
Cherubim (q. v.), probably figures beaten out of 
gold as was the candlestick. In shape they were 
probably human, with the exception of their 
wings, though some authorities think they were of 
the same complex form as the cherubim mentioned 
by Ezekiel (1:5-14). They were no doubt the nor¬ 
mal or full height of a man, and are always spoken 
of as maintaining an upright position (2 Chron. 3: 
IS) TIipv stood fnuing onnh ot.hpi^ Inolring down 
upon the mercy seat, with their wings forward in 
a brooding attitude (Exod. 25:20; comp. Deut. 32: 
11). The golden censer, with which the high 
„ .TrtaT. uv.i, T Pi nnn 


was doubtless set upon this lid. 

Between the cherubim was the Shechinah (Heb. 


shek-ee-natv ', residence ), the cloud in which 


Jehovah appeared above the mercy seat (Exod. 25: 
22 ; comp. Lev. 16:2). It was not the cloud of iii- 
ronso n nv ic-l?'' put the lnfinifoat anv>e flv *mce of 
the divine glory. Because Jehovah manifested his 
essential presence in this cloud, not only could no 
unclean and sinful man go before the mercy scat, 
i. e., approach the holiness of the all-holy God, 
but even the anointed high priest, if he went be¬ 
fore it at his own pleasure, or without the expia¬ 
tory blood of sacrifice, would expose himself to 
certain death. 

The contents of the ark were: the two tables 

stone on which Jehovah wrote the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, or rather those prepared by Moses 
from the original, broken by him when he heard 
of Israel’s idolatry (Exod. 31:18-34:29; Deut. 9: 
10-10:4); the autograph copy of the law, written 
by Moses (Deut. 31:26), presumed to be the Penta¬ 
teuch in full, and thought to be the same as was 
afterward discovered in the time of Josiah (2 Kings 
22:8), but which must, in the meanwhile, have 


been removed, together with all the contents, for 
in the days of Solomon the ark contained the two 
tables only (1 Kings 8:9). The other contents of 
the ark were a golden pot of miraculously pre¬ 
served manna (Exod. 16:33, 34), and “Aaron’s rod 
that budded” (Ileb. 9:4; comp. Num. 17:10). 

6. Care of the Tabernacle. The following 
are the directions as to the care of the tabernacle^ 
and its furniture (Num. 4:4-33 ; 7:3-9 ; 10:17, 21) : 
“ The service ” (v. 4) signifies military service, and 
is used here with special reference to the service- 
of the Levites as the sacred militia of Jehovah. 
The following were the duties of the Kohathite- 
Levites: When the tabernacle was to be taken 
down for removal the priests took down the veil 
and covered the ark of testimony with it; over 
this they put a covering of “badgers’ skins,” and 
finally a “ cloth wholly of blue.” Removing the 
dishes from the table of showbread, they spread 
over it a cloth of blue, then replaced the dishes 
and spread upon them a cloth of scarlet, and finally 
a covering of “badgers’ skins.” The candle¬ 
stick, with its lamps, snulfers, and extinguishers, 
was then covered with a cloth of blue, over which 
was placed a covering of badgers’ skins. The 
altar of incense was covered with a cloth of blue 
and badgers’ skins, and then all other “ instru¬ 
ments of ministry ” in the sanctuary were wrapped 
in blue and badgers’ skins and placed upon a 
“ bar,” i. e., a bier made of two poles with cross¬ 
pieces. After this the great altar was cleansed 
from the ashes, covered with a purple cloth, the 
altar utensils packed in it, and then covered with 
badgers’ skins. When all this preparation was 
completed the Kohathites came forward to bear 
the furniture away. The only thing not mentioned 
as prepared by the priests was the laver, probably 
because it was carried without any covering. 

Tn the rnro nnd rfUTvincr hv t.ho Gorshornt.pa 
were assigned the tapestry of the tabernacle, viz., 
the inner covering, the tent of goats’ hair, the two 
outside coverings of the planks, the entrance cur¬ 
tain, the veil, the hangings cf the court and its 
entrance curtain, with all the cords and the va¬ 
rious implements used in said work. Thus their 
office was to perform whatever was usually done 
with these portions of the sanctuary, especially in 


3:25-4:33). 

The charge of the Merarites was : the planks of 
the tabernacle with the bars, the pillars and their 
sockets (both of the sacred building and its court), 
and their pins and cords. That is, they were to 
take them down, carry them oil the march, and to 
fix them when the tabernacle was set up again 
/ Num 3:36 37; 1:31, 32\ Sec Levituc 
7. Symbolism of Tabernacle and Furni¬ 
ture. 1. The design of the tabernacle is thus, 
stated, “Let them make me a sanctuary, that I 
may dwell among them ” (Exod. 25:8). This sanc¬ 
tuary is accordingly styled the tent of meeting (Heb. 
^173 bnb$) between Jehovah and his people; for 
God said to Moses, “This shall be a continual 
burnt offering throughout your generations, at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, before 
the Lord : where I will meet you , to speak with 
you there ” (29:42); “ and I will dwell among the 
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Furniture of the Tabernacle. 
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children of farad, and will be their God" (v. 45, 
sq.). In accordance with this promise llie glory 
of Jehovah filled the tabernacle, but that presence 
was manifested to the people in the pillar of cloud 
-and fire above the feaered structure (Exod. 40:34- 
38; Num. 9:15-23); and Jehovah continued to com¬ 
mune regularly with Moses from above the mercy 
seat (Lev. 1:1; Num. 1:1; 7:89; comp. Exod. 25: 
22). This dwelling on the part of God in the midst 
of Israel was the realization of his covenant which 
he made with his people, “I will take you to me 
for a people, and I will be to you a God ” (Exod. 
0:7 ; comp. 19:5, fcq.). “ Accordingly the dwelling 
place reared within the tabernacle was a sign and 
pledge, not me rely of the special* active presence of 
Gud in and among Israel, but m imo of Gotrs rule 
over them as well, as is clearly indicated in the fol¬ 
lowing : *1 will establish my covenant with you . . . 
and set up my tabernacle (dwelling place) among 
you: and my soul shall not abhor you. Apd I will 
walk among you, and will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people’ (Lev. 26:9, 11, sq.). . . As 
God’s people Israel was not merely to have their 
God in their midst dwelling among them, but they 
were also to have the privilege of approaching 
him, of enjoying the protecting and blissful, the 
pardoning, sanctifying, and glorifying presence 
and fellowship of their God” (Keil, Bib . Arch ., i, 
125, 126). 

2. The structure. Built at the time of Israel’s 
journeying*, the tabernacle assumed the form of 
il tent, as indicating that God shared with their 
cares and sorrows. The tent for Jehovah was 
made of acacia wood, the only kind to be obtained 
in the Arabian desert for such a purpose (thus 
precluding any symbolical significance to the sup¬ 
posed choice of this species of wood), and the cur¬ 
tains that hung over the walls (planks) gave to it 
its tentlike appearance. This tent was surrounded 
by a court, so that the tabernacle was made up of 
two leading divisions, the court and the dwelling 
place. The hitter, a* already slated, was Jehovah's 
dwelling place in the midst of his people (Exod. 
z3:19; Josh. 6:24 ; 1 Sain. 1:7, 24, eiu.), the ptuaut; 
of the divine King (1 Sam. 1:9; 3:3; Psa. 5:7 ; 27: 
4, 6), the seat of royalty in his kingdom, where he 
vouchsafed to his people evidences of his presence 
among them. The court was the place where Is¬ 
rael, lsoiateu irom an ine nations ui tiie eai in, 
assembled before Jehovah, presented to him gifts 
and sacrifices with the view of obtaining from him 
mercy, well-being, and life. The dwelling place 
was divided into two parts : the Holy Place, where 
the priests, m the consecrated representatives of 
the people, were allowed to approach God with 
sacrifice ; and the Holy of IIolies, in which Jehovah 

was proseni sibling uu ins iiuuim, 

3. Shape, colors, etc. A certain significance 
seems to attach to the fundamental shape of the 
structure of both tabernacle and court: also to the 
numerical principle on which every detail was 
carried out, as well as to the colors employed (see 
Color, Number). The whole structure rested 
upon a basis of metals; the pillars of the court 
and of the entrance to the tabernacle being set 
upon copper (A. V. “ brass ”) plate's, while those of 
the boards of the tabernacle, and the pillars that 
supported the veil between the Holy Place and Holy 


of Holies, were of silver. The copper plates were 
thought to represent the earthly side of the king¬ 
dom of God, though the silver capitals on its pil¬ 
lars pointed to the ethical purity and sanctity of 
this portion of the tabernacle. “ Then again, the 
silver pedestals of the boards and pillars belonging 
to the dwelling place served to show that that part 
of the structure was founded upon purity and 
holiness.” Ark, mercy seat, cherubim, the very 
walls, were all overlaid with gold, the noblest of 
all metals, the symbol of light and purity, sun¬ 
light itself as it were, fixed and embodied, the 
token of the incorruptible, of the glory of a great 
King. Various interpretations are given as to the 
symbolical meaning of the different colors em¬ 
ployed. Dr. Keil thinks that “ the white color of 
the byssus, of which the curtains round the court 
were made, serve to indicate that the tent was to 
be used as a sanctuary, while the four colors that 
are blended together, both in the curtain over the 
entrance of the court and in the veils and hangings 
of the dwelling place, denoted that the sanctuary 
was to be regarded as a representation of the 
kingdom of God. ... As decorations of the sanc¬ 
tuary, those colors represented certain character¬ 
istics of the kingdom of God ; the hyacinth (A. V. 
‘blue’), e. g., its heavenly origin and character; 
the purple, its royal glory; while crimson, as being 
the color of blood and fresh life, and white, as 
being that of holiness, served to indicate that the 
dwelling place of the divine king was a place of 
holiness and life” (Bib. Arch. y i, 129, 130). Dr. 
Strong (Tabernacle of Israel) says: “Foremost 
among the true colors of the tabernacle was what 
in common parlance may be called 4 blue,’ but was 
in reality a mixture of indigo blue with deep red. 
So was also the next color (they are always named 
in the same order), the difference being that in the 
former the blue predominated, in the latter the 
red. . . . Blue, especially of the "'arm violet shade, 
is eminently characteristic of heaven (the cerulean 
sky, with a reddish tinge prevalent in the Orient), 
and hence interpreters, as by common consent, 
have not failed to recognize the symbolism here. 
. . . The Tyrian purple of antiquity was univer¬ 
sally accepted as the emblem of royalty. ... It 
is, therefore, so appropriate to the mansion and 
servitors of the supreme King that we need not 

UVYUli upuu il. ... -Luo oiiauc ui i cu 

(crimson) can only point to blood, . . . everywhere 
in Scripture designating the life principle of man 
and beast (Gen. 9:4-6), and the essential element 
of atonement.” 

4. Furniture. The design and meaning of the 
court culminated in the altar of burnt offering; 
and all the gifts with which Israel approached 

t_ i i. a—£— :j. tt*-.j-u~ 
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completely or partially consumed; and in them the 
people were regarded as consecrating themselves 
to God as his peculiar possession. “The heart of 
the altar, in accordance with the general regulation 
(Exod. 20:24), was of earth or unhewn stones 
which had something of the character of earth 
about them; but as soon as this nucleus of earth 
had been inclosed within its framework of wood, 
overlaid with plates of brass (bronze), it assumed 
the important character of an article of furniture 
for use in the sanctuary, a divinely appointed 
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center where Jehovah was pleased to establish a 
memorial to his name, where he was pleased to 
come near to his people Israel and bless them. 
Though in reality a mere elevation or mound of 
earth, it was, in virtue of a divine appointment, 
transformed into a place of sacrifice, where Israel, 
in presenting its oblations, lifted itself up toward 
the Lord that it might participate in his mercy and 
grace” (Keil, Bib. Arch., i, 140). The horns of 
an animal were the symbol of power, strength, 
and vitality, and in like manner the significance 
of the altar, as the place where the divine power 
and strength, the divine grace and blowing were 
manifested, culminated in the horns (comp. 1 Sam. 
2:10; Dan. 7:24; 8:3-9; Rev. 17:12). For this 
reason the blood of the atoning sacrifices was 
sprinkled upon tlie horns as well, and they were 
laid hold of by anyone having committed an acci¬ 
dental homicide, with the view of securing himself 
against the avenger of blood. 

The laver was for the priests to wash the hands 
and feet in on entering the holy place or approach¬ 
ing the altar to minister, so that they might not 
die (Exod. 30:19-21). Such washing was a sym¬ 
bol of sanctification; and it is only he who is in¬ 
wardly pure that is fitted to serve God in his 
kingdom, fitted to serve as a mediator between 
sinful people and a holy God. 

“The table of showbread derived its significance 
from the ‘ bread of the presence, that was placed 
upon it,’ a symbol of the spiritual food which the 
people of Israel were called upon to labor for (John 
6:27; comp. 4:32, 34), as a figure of the faithful 
accomplishment of the spiritual life task assigned 
them by God, . . . the fruit of their spiritual labors 
in the kingdom of God, i. e., of their sanctification 
by means of their good works ” (Keil). 

The candlestick was not without its symbolism, 
for oil (q. v.) is made use of in the Old and New 
Testaments as a symbol of the Spirit of God; and 
it is expressly stated (Kev. 1:20) that the seven 
candlesticks which John saw before the throne 
of God mean the seven churches, as representing 
the new kingdom of God, the Christian Church. 
The candlestick would seem to teach that the Old 
Testament Church was to receive divine direction 
from Jehovah, and in turn to be the light of the 
world (Matt. 5:14 ; Luke 12:35; Phil. 2:16). 

The altar of incense was no less sign jftcii nt. The 
cloud of fragrant smoke was the natural, almost 
the universal, emblem of the heart’s adoration 
(Psa. 141:2), and was a symbol of the fact that the 
prayers of believers are acceptable and pleasing 
to God (Psa. 141:2; Rev. 5:8; 8:3). Indeed the 
offering of incense had the force and significance 
of a sacrifice, in keeping with the idea of prayer 
being a sacrifice of the lips (Hos. 14:2; comp. Psa. 
119:108). Upon that altar no “strange fire” was 
to be kindled. When fresh fire was needed it was 
to be taken from the altar of burnt offering in the 
outer court (Lev. 9:24; 10:1). 

The ark , as containing “the testimony,” was 
of extraordinary significance. The Decalogue 
not only expressed the divine} will, but also bore 
testimony to those divine attribute# under which 
Jehovah reveals himself, his essence and being, in 
and to Israel. “It is not merely what Jehovah 
requires of his people Israel as their covenant 


God, but it is, at the same time, what he is and 
desires to be for Israel.” Thus as early as Deut. 
9:9, 11, 15, the word “covenant” is substituted 
for “testimony” as being synonymous with it. 
While the tables of the law bore testimony to the 
truth that the God of the covenant was a “ jealous 
God” (Exod. 20:5, sq.), we find that the mercy seat, 
regarded ns God’s throne, tmight that grace mid 
mercy were also conspicuous attributes of the 
God of Israel in dealing with his people, ills 
gracious presence was manifested in n cloud, be- 
uiuise his glory is so great that no mortal could 
look upon its naked splendor, and his holiness so 
overwhelming that no sinful man could stand be¬ 
fore it. 

Proceeding upon the very natural theory that 
the tabernacle represented the dwelling of God, as 
the divine King, among his people, Dr. J. Strong 
(The Tabernacle, p. 93) thus summarizes its sym¬ 
bolism: “In a general way it is obvious that the 
entire mansion and precincts are set forth as the 
residence of Jehovah in the style of an oriental 
king, and that this was his special home among 
Ids chosen people. The successive door screens 
kept out all intruders, and the furniture was such 
us suited his royal state and convenience. In the 
courtyard were performed the culinary offices of 
the establishment, the food was cooked (as it were) 
on the brazen altar, and the washing was done at 
the laver. The Holy Place represented the recep¬ 
tion room, where the official business was trans¬ 
acted ; and here the night-long lamp denoted the 
ceaseless vigilance and activity of the heavenly 
King, The table of showbread was his hoard, 
furnished with the three principal articles of 
oriental subsistence, bread, oil, and wine; and the 
altar of incense was the place appointed for the 
reception of homage mid petitions from his sub¬ 
jects, The interior apart men t was his secret 
chamber for Ids own private counsels and retire¬ 
ment.” Still further, it may not be out of place 
to suggest that the pillar of cloud represented the 
royal standard, shewing the presence of the King 
in Ida mansion, and guiding his people in their 
joumevingft. 

TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. See Fes- 

TIVALS. 

TAB'ITHA (Gr, T afiiOa, tah-eedhah', gazette, 
i. e,, beauty), a benevolent Christian widow of Jop¬ 
pa whom Peter restored to life (Acts 9:36—42). 
She was probably a Hellenistic Jewess, known to 
the Greeks by the name Dorcas (AopKag), and to 
the Hebrews by the Syriac equivalent. It is not 
certain, however, that Tabitha bore both names; 
Luke may have translated the name for the benefit 
of bis Gentile readers, and used its definition 
thereafter for their convenience. The Greeks 
used Dorcas, i. e., u female gazelle,” as a term of 
endearment for their women. Soon after Peter 
had miraculously cured the palsied iEneas in 
Lydda the church at Joppa was bereaved by the 
death of Tabitha. They at once sent for the 
apostle, whether merely to receive his Christian 
consolation or in the hope that he could restore 
their friend to life, does not appear. ^ touching 
picture is given of the widows who stood “weep¬ 
ing, and showing the coats and garments which 
Dorcas had made.” Peter ”put them all forth,” 
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prayed,' and commanded the lifeless woman to 
arise. She opened her eyes, arose, and by the 
apostle was presented to her friends. The facts 
which became widely known, produced a profound 
impression in Joppa, and occasioned many con¬ 
versions (9:42). 

TABLE. 1. May-sab' (Heb. Sp??) , a divan , 
i. e., a company of persons seated round about a 
room (Cant. 1:12, A. Y. “at table”). 

2. Bhool-hhawn ? (Heb. "H'pTli), extended , spread 
out, especially a table as spread with food, viands 
(Judg. 1:7; 1 Sam. 20:29, 34; 1 Kings 2:7, etc.). 
As to the form of tables among the Hebrews lit¬ 
tle is known; but, as among other orientals, they 
were probably not high. They were doubtless, 
among the ancient Israelites, similar to those of 
modern Arabs, a piece of skin or leather, a mat, 
or a linen cloth spread upon the ground. Hence 
the fitness of the name something spread , and the 
figurative expression, “ Let their table become a 
snare before them ” (Psa. 69:22), i. e., let their feet 
become entangled in it, as it is spread on the 
ground. See Glossary. 

3 . An-ak-i*-malice (Gr. avatceipa /), to lie at table 
(John 13:28) on the divan. 

4 . Klee*-nay (Gr. kTl'ivi], a bed ), a couch to re¬ 
cline on at meals (Mark 7:4). 



Roman Triclinium. 


5 . Trap'-ed-zah (Gr. Tpane^a), a table on which 
food is placed (Matt. 15:27; Mark 7:28 ; Luke 1C: 

ii_L , iiiJ.iJJ., U\JJ , l/l IHU1L. UIUIU , 

the table or stand of a money changer, where he 
sits, exchanging different kinds of money Ibr a 
fee, and paying back with interest loans or depos¬ 
its (Matt. 21:12; Mark 11:15; John 2:15). 

Figurative. “ The table of the Lord is con¬ 
temptible” (Mai. 1:7; comp. v. 12), is what the 
prophets charge the priests with representing. 
The table of Jehovah is the altar, and they made 
it contemptible by offering upon it bad, blemished 
animals, which were unfit for sacrifices. “They 
shall speak lies at one table ” (Han. 11:27), is a fig¬ 
ure of feigned friendship. Eating, especially in 
the presence of enemies (Psa. 23:5; comp. Isa. 
21:5), denotes a sense of security. In 1 Cor. 10: 
21, “Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s tabic, 
and of the table of devils,” brings into sharp con¬ 
trast the holy communion and the sacrifices of¬ 
fered to heathen deities. Paul seems to make the 
real existences answering to the heathen concep¬ 
tion of these gods to be demons. 


6. Loo*-akh (Heb. or rfj, glistening), a tab- 

let whether of polished stone or wood (Exod. 27:8,, 
etc., A. V. “ board ”), or for writing on (Isa, 30:8 ; 
Ilab. 2:2 ; Prov. 3:3). 

7. Piu-ak-id*-ee-on (Gr. -rrivatridiov , Luke 1:63}' 
and plax (Gr. rr Zaf, flat), the former a small writ¬ 
ing tablet, the latter meaning the same as No. 1 
(2 Cor. 3:3). 

TABLE OF SHOWBREAD. See Taber¬ 
nacle. 

TABLE OF THE LORD is a phrase used 
to designate the table or altar of the Christian 
Church, and evidently taken from 1 Cor. 10:21. 
In the Old Testament the words table (q. v.) and 
altar appear to have been applied indifferently tm 
the same thing (Ezek. 41:22). 

TABLES OF THE LAW (Heb. ‘SN r'nb, 

loo-koth'eh'-ben, Exod. 24:12; 31:18), also called 
“tables of the covenant” (Dent. 9:9, 15), or “of 
the testimony” (Exod. 31:18) were given to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, having the Ten Commandments 
written by the finger of God. 

TABLET, the inaccurate rendering in the. 
A. Y. of: 

1. Koo-mawz* (Heb. jewel), probably gold 

drops like beads worn around the neck or arm bp 
the Israelites in the desert (Exod. 35:22; Num. 
31:50). 

2. Bot-tay 0 han-neh'-fesh (Heb. 

houses of the breath , i. e, perfume bottles, Isa. 3:20). 
See Glossary. 

TA'BOK. 1. Mount (Heb. Steri, taw-bore*) y 
now called Jebel et Tur; a conical and quite sym¬ 
metrical mound of limestone, on the northeastern, 
part of the plain of Esdraelon. It is about six 
miles oast of Nazareth. The northern slope is 
covered with oak trees and syringa. It rises to 
the height of one thousand three hundred and 
fifty feet above the plain, which itself is four hun¬ 
dred f c e t a b eve the M e di t errancan Sea. The ascent 
is usually made on the west side, near the little.' 
village of probably Uiu nncieut Pube¬ 

ral It (Josh. 19:12), Tubor is nnmetl (19:22) as a, 
boundary between Jssnclinr and ZehnhiiL Lunik, 

. l _ - ...j „i 1,:^ 

on Tabor, and descended thence with “ten thou¬ 
sand men" into tne plain, conquering bisera on. 
the banks of the Kishon (Judg. 4:6-15). Here; 
the brothers of Gideon were slain by Zebah and 
Zalmunna (8:18, 19); and some think Tabor is in¬ 
tended when it is said (Deut. 33:19) of Issachar 
and Zebulun that “they shall call the people, 
unto the 73WS# y&tahi .* there they shall offer the 
sacrifices of righteousness.” Hr. Eobinson snvs- 
the prospect from it is the finest in Palestine. 
Lord Nugent says he cannot recollect ever to have 
seen from any natural height a more splendid 
sight. In the time of Christ the summit is said 
to have been crowned by a fortified town, the ruins 
of which are present there now (1 Chron. 6:77), 
It is difficult to see how such a scene as that of 
Christ’s transfiguration could have taken place- 
there, and the New Testament clearly points to- 
some part of ITcrmon as the place. 

2. The City. Tabor is mentioned m the lists 
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TABKET 


TADMOR 


of 1 Chron., ch. 6, as a city of the Merarite Levites, in 
the tribe of Zebulun (v. 77). The list of the towns 
of Zebulun (Josh.,ch. 19) contains the name of Chis- 
loth-tabor (v. 12). It is therefore possible either 
that Chisloth-tabor is abbreviated into Tabor by 
the chronicler, or that by the time these later lists 
were compiled the Merarites had established them¬ 
selves on the sacred mountain, and that Tabor is 
Mount Tabor. 

3. The Plain, or Oak, is mentioned (1 Sam. 
10:3) as one of the points in the homeward jour¬ 
ney of Saul after his anointing by Samuel. The 


that sat in the seat,” chief among David’s cap¬ 
tains (2 Sam. 23:8), is in 1 Chron. 11:11 called 
“ Jashobeam, an Haelmiomte*” or, as the margin 
gives it, “ son of Hftchmoni.” Kennicott has 
shown that the words translated “ he that sat in 
the seat” are a corruption of Jashobeam, and that 
“ the Tachmonite ” is a corruption of the “ son of 
Hachmoni,” which was the family or local name 
of Jashobeam. Therefore he concludes “Jasho¬ 
beam the Hachmonite ” to have been the true 
reading. 

TACKLING (Heb. kheh'-bel, Isa. 33:23 ; 



Mount Tabor. 


place is nowhere else mentioned, and nothing fur¬ 
ther can be determined concerning it than that it 
stood by the road leading from Rachel’s tomb to 
Gibeah. 

TABRET. See Music, p. 765 ; Glossary. 

TAB'RIMMON, TAB'RIMON (Heb. 

tab-rim-monepleasing to Rimmon ), the 
father of Ben-hadad I, king of Svria in the reign 
of Asa (1 Kings 15:18), B. C. before 918. 

TACHE, one of the knobs upon which were 
hung the curtains of the tabernacle (q. v.). See 
Glossary. 

TACH'MONITE, THE (Heb. ^fasnpi, takh- 
Jcem-o-nee% probably sagacious ), “the Tachmonite 


Gr. GKEvi], skyoo-ay Acts 27:19) represents the 
spars, ropes, chains, etc., of a ship (q. v.). 

TAD'MOR (Heb. tad-morepalm), a 

city built by Solomon in the wilderness (2 Chron. 
8:4; R. V. “ Tamar ”), and the parallel passage 
(1 Kings 9:18) adds “in the land,” indicating the 
land on the southern border of Palestine (Ezek. 
47:19 ; 48:28). The Greeks and Romans call the 
city Palmyra. It was one hundred and seventy- 
six miles from Damascus, and the center of vast 
commercial traffic as well as a military station. 
Its grandeur is attested by its magnificent ruins. 
Presuming that Tadmor is the same as Palmyra, 
the following facts may properly be mentioned. 
The first author of antiquity who mentions Pal- 
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TAHAN 


TALITHA CUMI 


mvra is Pliny the Elder. Later, Appian writes of 
it in connection, with a design of Hark Antony to 
allow his cavalry to plunder it. In the 2d century 

A. D. it seems to have been beautified by the em¬ 
peror Hadrian, It became n Homan colony under 
Car&unUa (211-217 A, IX)* and received the jus 
Jlalkitm, In the reign of Gnllienus the Bom an 
Senate invested Oden a thus, a senator of Palmyra, 
with the regal dignity, on account of his services 
in defeating Sapor, king of Persia. Upon his as¬ 
sassination his widow, Zcuobhv, wished to make of 
Palmyra an independent monarchy, and lor a 
wj ii I c successfully resisted the Roman arms; but 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the emperor 
Aureliati (A. D. 273), who left a Roman garrison 
in Palmyra, This garrison was massacred in a 
revolt, for which Anrelhm punished the city bo 
severely that it never recovered from the blow, 

TA'HAN (Heb. 1HFI, takh'-an , camp). 

1. The head of one of the families of the tribe 
of Ephraim at the end of the exode (Hum. 26:35), 

B. 0. before 1171. 

2 . Apparently the son of Telah and the father 
of Laadan, in the genealogy of Ephraim (1 Chron. 
7:25), B. C. after 1171. 

TA'HANITES (Heb. "* takh-an-ee'), the 

descendants (Num. 26:35) of Tajian, 1 (q. v.). 

TAHAP'ANES, See Tahpanhes. 

TA'HATH (Heb. Finn, takh'-ath , station). 

1. A Kohathlte Levitc, sou of Assir and fuLiter 
of Uriel, or Zephankih, in the ancestry of Samuel 
and Homan (I Chron. 6:24, 37). 

2. An Ephraim he, son of Be red and father of 
Eladah (1 Chron. 7:20), 15, 0. after 1171. Perhaps 
identical with Taman, 1 (q. v.). 

3. Apparently live gnu id sou of the foregoing, 

being registered as son of Eladnh and father of 
Zjaoau (i uni-un. fizu), i>. uu. 

4 . The name of a desert station between Mak- 
heloth and Tarah (Num. 33:26); not identified. 

TAH'PANHES (Heb. DUSStiri, takh-pan- 
khace% Jer. 2:16, marg.; 43:7, 8," 9; 44:1; 46:14), 
TAHAP'ANES (Heb. takh-pm-ace ' 

Jer. 2:16),or TEHAPH'NEHES (Heb. DH^nn, 
tekh-af-nekh-ace Ezek. 30:18), an important city 
in the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jeremiah 
/^ii gm nria T^aQr^Tivia (Ant. x 9 1' tpll ns t.hnt. 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken Jerusalem, made Zede- 
kiah captive, burned the city, and carried away 
most of the in habitants to Babylon. A feeble 
remnant of Judah gathered under Johanan and 
find to Tahpanhes, in Egypt* In this party wore 
41 the king’s daughters/ 1 Jeremiah the prophet, 
in id linrueli, his amanuensis (compare other pas¬ 
sages above). Hero stood a house of Pharaoh, 
respecting which the command came to Jeremiah, 
w Take great stones In thine hand, and hide them 
in the clay in Lhc brickkiln, which is at the entry 
of Pharaoh -h house in Tub pan lie a, in the sight of 
the men of Judah; mid say unto them, Tims eaith 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; Behold, 1 
will send and lake Nebuchadrezzar the king of 
Babylon, my servant, and will set his throne upon 
these stones that I have hid; and he shall spread 
his royal pavilion over them,” etc. (Jer. 43:8-10). 


That this prediction became history, and that the 
Babylonian king did twice invade Egypt and con¬ 
quered it, is no longer doubted. 

The site of TnUpanbcs waa found by Dr. Flin¬ 
ders Petrie, in 1886, “ who seems to have found 
the very house of Pharaoh-hop lira. He 1ms laid 
bare 4 an area of continuous brickwork, resting on 
sand about one hundred and sixty feet by sixty 
feet, facing the eastern entrance to what seem 
royal bl^]lding3. , Mr. Petrie further says, 4 It is 
curious how exactly this answers the biblical de¬ 
scription of the entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tnh- 
pnnhes/ Mr. Petrie dug into this square plat¬ 
form and found there some * unhewn stones/ but 
without inscriptions. He was surprised on inquiry 
to learn that the mound from which these stones 
are exhumed is called by the Arabs to this day. 

1 Kafir el hint el Yehudi ’ (the Castle of the Jews* 
Daughters). Mr. Petrie calls this mound a tower. 
It was about one hundred and fifty feet high. It 
was square mid contained many stories. Tim base¬ 
ment had certainly been used fur a kitchen. In 
one room were stones for grinding corn, dishes, 
jara, and Iron rods, the spits used for roasting 
meat. Several objects found contained the name 
of Unlinbra ” (Marietta liey, Monuments of Upper 
Egypt) ppt 309, sq.). 

TAHTENES (Heb. OTEng, takh-pm-ace'), 
mi Egyptian wife of the Pharaoh who received 
lladau, the Edomite prince, when he fled from his 
father’s desolated capitnl (1 Kings 11:18-20), B, C. 
about 940. The sister of Tahpenes was given to 
Had ad in marriage, and their son, Genubath, was 
“weaned” by the queen herself^ aud brought up 
“ hi Pharaoh's household among tlm sons of Pha¬ 
raoh” At that time Egypt was divided into per¬ 
haps three monarchies. Psusenues, of the Tanitia 
line, has been conjectured to have been the hus¬ 
band of this Trthponca, brother-in-law of Haded 
and father-in-law of Solomon; but there has been 
no name found among those of that period bear¬ 
ing any resemblance to Tahpenes. 

TAHRE'A (Heb. ?7]nF' ) tafeh-raf-ah , cun¬ 
ning, or fight)) a great-grandson of Jonathan, and 
one of the four sons of Micah (1 Chron. 9:41), B* C. 
after 1037. In the parallel passage (8:35) he is 

n . J m-_ V 

A oi %>****> \*±* * */• 

TAH'TIM-HOD'SHI, THE LAND OF 

(Heb. ^ntirij takh-teem' khod-shce', perhaps 

the land of the newly inhabited), one of the places 
visited by Joub during his census of the land of 
Israel. It occurs between Gilead mid Dan-jaau 
(2 Sam. £4:6). The name has puzzled nil the in- 
lcr'"vlc i A'i but is thought by fr> nunnn “the 
Hittites of Kadesh.” Mr. Porter says, “It was 
manifestly a section of the upper valley of the 
JordiLH; probably that now called Ard el-Huleh , 
lying deep down at the western base of Hermon.” 

TALE. See Glossary. 

TALENT, the greatest weight of the Hebrews, 
See Metrology, p. 712. 

TALFTHA CU'MI, ;wo Syriac words (Mark 
5:41; Gr. raltda tcovfu, tal-ee-thah' koo'-mee) signi¬ 
fying “ Damsel, arise.” 
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TALMAI 


TAMMUZ 


TAI/MAI (Heb. tal-mah'ee , furrowed .) 

1. One of the gigantic sons of Anak who dwelt 
in Hebron (Nunn 13:22)* They were expelled 
from their stronghold by Caleb (Josh. 15:14) and 
killed by the men of Judah (Jndg. 1:10) F 13, C. 
about 1145, There is n tall race, of light com¬ 
plexion, figured on the Egyptian monuments, and 
called in the hieroglyphic inscriptions Tammlrn^ 
who have been supposed to represent the descend¬ 
ants of Lids man, “The interchange of the liquid 
l for eo constant in all languages,” makes plau¬ 
sible the conjecture that this is the Egyptian ren¬ 
dering of Ted mu h 

2* The son of Amrnihud, mid king of Geshur, a 
small kingdom m the northeast of Easlum (2 Sam. 
8:3; 13:137; 1 Chron. 8;2), His daughter, Maacah, 
was one of David’s wives and mother of Absalom* 
B, C* before 1000, 

TAL'MON (Heb. tal-mone', oppressor), 

the head of a family of doorkeepers in the temple, 
41 the porters for the camps of the sons of Levi ” 
(l Citron, 11:17; Web. 11; lft). Home of his de¬ 
scendants returned with Zcrubbabel (Ezra 2:42 ; 
Neb* 7:45), and were employed ill their hereditary 
olflee in the days of Nohemmh and Kara (Noli. 
12:25)* 

TA'MAH (Heb. teh'-makh , derivation 

uncertain), The children of Tumah were among 
the Ncthiuim who returned with Zcrubbabel (Neh, 
7:55), B. C. before 53G* In Ezra (2:53) the name 
is Anglicized Thamah, 

TA'M AR (Heb. taw-mawr'j a palm tree, 

sometimes Thamar). 

1. The wife of Er, the son of Judah, and, after 
his death, of his brother Onan. The sudden death 
of his two sons so soon after their marriage with 
Tamar made Judah hesitate to give her the third 
also, thinking, very likely, according to a super¬ 
stition (Tobit 2:7, sq.), that either she herself or 
marriage with her had been the cause of their 
deaths. He therefore sent her to her father, with 
the promise that he would give her his youngest 
son as soon as he was grown up, though he never 
intended to do so. Desirous of retaining the 
family inheritance and name through children,, 
Tamar waited until satisfied that Shelah was not 
to be given to her as a husband, and then deter¬ 
mined to procure children from Judah himself, 
who had become a widower. She ensnared him 
by pretending to be one of those women who were 
consecrated to the impure rites of Canaanitish 
worship. He gave her pledges, which she pro¬ 
duced some three months after, when she was ac¬ 
cused of unchastity and sentenced to death by 
Judah. He acknowledged his own guilt, and the 
provocation he had furnished her to do wrong. 
Tamar’i life was spared, and she became the 
mother of the twins Plmrejs and Zftrah (Gen, 38:G- 
30 ; Thamar, Mutt* 1:3), Ik C< about 20t)0. 

2* A daughter of David by Maachah, us is evi¬ 
dent from her being the full sister of Absalom 
(2 Sam. 13:1; comp. 3:3). Amnon, the eldest son 
of David by Ahinoam (3:2), conceived a passion 
for Turn nr because of her beauty, pul, being un¬ 
able to gratify his desire, be quite pined away, 
Jotmdab noticed bis condition, and, learning its 


cause, suggested to him the means of accomplish¬ 
ing his wicked purpose. He feigned illness, and 
begged his father, who visited him, to allow his 
sister to com© to his house and prepare food for 
which he bad a fancy* Hh© earn© and prepared 
some cakes, probably ill nn outer room; but Am- 
non refused to eat, and, ordering ull his attend¬ 
ants to retire, he called her into his chamber, and 
there accomplished his infamous purpose. Am- 
non’s love gave way to brutal hatred, ami he 
ordered her to leave his apartments. Tamar re¬ 
monstrated, telling him that this wrong would be 
greater than that already done her. The meaning 
of this seems to lie that by being thus sent away 
it would inevitably be supposed that she had been 
guilty of some shameful conduct herself* Her 
brother would not listen to her, but ordered On© 
of the attendants to put her out and bolt the door 
after her. Notwithstanding she wore the dress of 
a princess, a garment with sleeves (A. V. “of 
divers colors ”), A mu oil’s servant treated her as a, 
common woman, and turned her out of the house* 
TIien Tamar put ashes upon her head, rent her 
royal dress, laid her hand upon her head, and ran 
crying through the streets. Hho shortly encoun¬ 
tered Absalom, who took her to Ida house, where 
she remained in a state of widowhood. David 
failed to punish the crime of his firstborn* but she 
was avenged two veers afterward by Absalom 
(2 Sam* 13:1-32; 1 Chron* 3:h), II. O* about 080* 

3* Daughter of Absalom (2 Snm. 14:27). Hh© 
ultimately, by her marriage with Uriel of fetbeuh, 
became tho mother of Mauchuh, the future queen 
of Judah, or wife of Abijah (l Kings 15:2). 

4* A place In tho Southern border of Palestine, 
supposed to be T/xtmara, a day's journey on the 
road from Hebron to Adam (Estfc. 47:10; 48:28). 

TAMARISK. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

TAM'MUZ (Heb. TTOn, tam-mooz f ), Ezekiel, 
ufter representing the elders of Israel ns secretly 
carrying on their idolatrous worship, snvs that he 
“brought me to tho gate of tho Lord’s house 
which was toward the north; and, behold, there sat 
women weeping for Tam muz H (Ezok. 8:14). No 
satisfactory etymology of the word has been pro¬ 
posed* The LXX., the Targum of Jonathan Hen- 
Uz/.iel, the Poshito Syriac, and the Arabic in 
Walton’s Polyglot, merely reproduce the Hebrew 
word. The Vulgate alone gives Adonis as a 
modern equivalent* and this rendering 1ms been 
eagerly adopted by subsequent commentators, with 
but few exceptions. It is ut least as old, there¬ 
fore, ns Jerome, and the fact of his having adopted 
it shows that it must have embodied the most 
credible tradition. Cyril of Alexandria and Theo- 
doret give the same explanation, and are followed 
by the author of the Chr&nittn Paschale. Adonis, 
according to the legend, was slain in the month of 
June, and restored to life again. An annual fes¬ 
tival was kept in his honor, at which he was la¬ 
mented by women ns though ho were dead, and 
then afterward celebrated in songs ns having 
come to life again* Hay re {High. Cnit. and Mon. y 
p. 101) gives the fragment of an old Accado- 
Sumerian hymn, descriptive of a garden, one verse 
of which reads: 

[Iu] the midst of It was the god Tammuz. 
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TANACH 


TARSHISH 


TA'NACH (Josh. 21:25), a slight variation of 
Taanach (q. v.). 

TAN'HUMETH (Heb. tan-khoo'- 

meth , consolation ), the father of Seraiah (q. v.), in 
the time of Gedaliah (2 Kings 25:23), B. G. 588. 
In this passage he appears as a Netophatliite by 
the clerical omission of another name, as is evi¬ 
dent from the parallel passage (Jer. 40:8). 

TANNER. See Leather, W orkers in, p. 450. 

TA'PHATH (Heb. riEE, taw-fath', ornament), 
the daughter of Solomon, who married Ben-abina- 
dab, who was commissary for the region of Bor 
(1 Kings 4:11), B. 0. after 960. 

TAP'FUAH (Heb. ft*©?, tap-poo'-akh, an 
apple). 

1. The second named of the four sons of Hebron, 
of the lineage of Caleb (1 Chron. 2:43), B. C, before 
1170. 

2. A city of Judah, in the Shephelah, or lowland 
'Josh. 15:34), about twelve miles W. of Jerusalem; 


the modern village of Beit-Tirza in Wady Ahmed, 
north of Beit-Jala. 

TARE'A (Heb. tah-ar-ay'-ah), son of 

Micah, in the lineage of King Saul (1 Chron. 8:35 ; 
“Tahrea” in 9:41). 

TARES. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

TARGET (Heb. fT?, kee-dohn '), a spear 
(1 Sam. 17:6), as usually rendered; Pip?, tsin-naw' 
(1 Kings 10:1(S; 2 Chron, 9:15; 14:8), a large 
shield, m usually rendered. See Glossary. 

TAR'PEUTES (Heb. tar-pel-aw- 

ymf , only Ezra 4:9), one of the peoples settled 
in’the cities of Samaria, and remaining there in 
the days o f A rta xerxea. Soi m have <*Mni va red 11 m 
Median Tapui'i (T«rr ovpot) of Ptolemy, the Tapvri 
(Tdfntfxu) of Strabo; others the Turpotos (T apxyrzs) 
of Strabo, who dwelt near Lhe Talus Mieotis, or 
Sea of A/of. This latter location seems ton far 
off. The Speaker's Commentary proposes Tubal, 
the classic Tibureni, on the coast of Tontus, which 



probably the same with the royal city of the 
Cun a unites (12:17), conquered by the Israelites. 

3. A town in the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. 16:8), 
no nv MVmnc'odi hi which hitter territory probably 
lay the “land of Tiippunh" (17:8), It probably 
contained a lino spring* and lienee called En-tap- 
i*u ah (q. v.). Van do V el do ( M < mtoir, p. 351) locales 
it at the present village of 'Aiuf, which Is disputed 
by Keil (Com.). 

TA'RAH (Heb. n^n, teh'-rakh , slopping , sta¬ 
tion), one of the halting places of Israel, between 
Tahatk and Mithcah (Num. 33:27, 28). 

TAR'ALAH (Heb. 'rb ^Fl, tar-al-aw a reel¬ 
ing), a town in the western section of the territory 
of Benjamin (Josh. 18:27), perhaps identical with 


Tarsus. 

is also at some distance. In reality nothing is 
known.—W. H. 

TAR'SHISH (Heb. tar-sheeshsub- 

rhip<7\ 

1. Second son of Javan, and grandson of Ja- 

. i .i /r\ r\ t i 1 .h\ 

piltJWL i A 

2 . The sixth named of the seven sons of Billian, 
the grands cm of Benjamin (1 Chron* 7:10 ; A* \ „ 
11 TharsUlsh T1 )* 

3. One of lhe seven princes of Persia in live 
time of King Ahusuerus (Ksth* 1:14), B. G. about 
519. 

4 * A city and emporium of the Fhmiiiciatis in 
the south of Spain. It wns probably Tnrtcseus. 
“ It formed the western limit of the Mediterranean, 
and stood not far from the mo deni Gibraltar. 
Fioin early times it had been visited by Phos 
niemne, and the ships that traded to it were 
known us the 1 ships of TnrahrchJ fki numerous 
were they that the name became synonymous with 
trading ships generally, whatever might be their 
destination A merchantman could he termed a 
‘ ship of Tarshish,’ even though its voyages were 
in the Indian seas ” (Sayce, High. Crit. , p. 130). 










TARSUS 


TAX 


With three exceptions in the Book of Chron¬ 
icles, the following are references to all the pas¬ 
sages in the Old Testament in which the word 
^‘Tarshish 1 * occurs: Jonah 1:3; 4:2; Gen. 10:4; 
1 Chron. 1:7;Isa, 2:16; 23:1,6,10,14 ; 60:9; 66:19; 
Jer. 10:9; Hack, 27:12, 25; 38:13; 1 Kings 10:22; 
22:48; Psa. 48:7; 72:10. While none of these 
passages furnishes direct proof that Tarshish and 
'Tartessus were the same cities, yet several cir¬ 
cumstances render the identity highly probable. 
Wi th respect to the passages in Chronicles (2 Chron. 
'9:21; 20:36, 37), they would seem to indicate that 
there was a Tarshish accessible from the Red Sea. 
"The suggestion of Dr. Sayce above agrees with 
that of Dr. Keil (CVm.) that "ships going to 
Tarshish’ 1 should read "Tarshish-built ships, n i. e., 
built for a long voyage. It was to this city that 
•Jonah shipped when he wished to avoid going on 
his God-givon mission to Nineveh (Jonah 1:3). 

TAR'SUS (Gr. TapufSf, tar-sos *), the capital of 
’Cilicia, and the birthplace and early residence of 
the apostle Paul (Acts 9:11; 21:39; 22:3). The 
passages 9:30 and 11:25 give the limits of his resi- 
■dence in his native town, which succeeded the 
first visit to Jerusalem and preceded his active 
ministry at Antioch and elsewhere (comp. Acts 
22:21; Gal. 1:21). It was during this period, 
probably, that lie planted the Gospel there, and it 
has never since entirely died out. It would seem 
that Paul was there also at the beginning of his 
■second and third missionary journeys (Acts 15:41; 
18:23). 

Tarsus was situated in n wide and fertile plain 
on the banks of the Gydnus, which flowed through 
it; hence it is sometimes ended Tapirot* 
in the plural. The city was founded by Sardinia- 
palus, king of Assyria, although the Greeks claimed 
a share in its colonization. It appears first in 
authentic history in Xenophon’s time, when it was 
a city of considerable importance. It was occu¬ 
pied by Cyrus and his troops for twenty days, and 
.given over to plunder. 

After Alexander’s conquests had swept this way, 
■and the Seleucid kingdom was established at Anti¬ 
och, Tarsus usually belonged to that kingdom, 
though for a time it was under the Ptolemies. In 
the civil wars of Rome it took Caesar’s side, and 
•on the occasion of a visit from him had its name 
changed to Juliopolis. Augustus made it a “ free 
>city.” It was renowned as a place of education 
under the early Roman emperors. Strabo com¬ 
pares it in this respect to Athens and Alexandria. 
’Tarsus also was a place of much commerce. 

“It is probable, but not certain, that Paul’s 
family had been planted in Tarsus with full rights 
as part of a colony settled there by one of the 
Seleucid kings In order to strengthen then* hold 
^on the city. , . . The Solenoid kings seem to have 
had a preference for Jewish colonists hi their 
foundations in Asia Minor ” (Ramsay, Paul the 
Traveler^ p. 32). 

TAR'TAK. See Gods, False. 

TAR'TAN (Heb. IFnn, iar-tawnf foreign 
■derivation), the name, apparently, of a general 
■sent by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, to reduce 
the Philistine city of Ashdod (2 Kings 18:17; Isa. 
■20:1). Recent discoveries make it probable that 


in Tartan, as in Rab-saris and Rab-shakeh, we have 
not a proper name at all, but a title or official 
designation, like Pharaoh or Surena. The As¬ 
syrian Tartan is a general, or commander-in-chief. 
TASKMASTERS (Heb. " |l ri3 } saw-rat} 

mis-seem', masters of burdens^ Exod. 1:11; 
naw-gas f , to drive, 3:7 ; 5:6-14), persons appointed 
by order of Pharaoh to see that the Hebrews were 
assigned hard, wearing toil It w&B his hope, by 
such oppression, to break down the physical 
strength of Israel and thus lessen its inercuse; 
and also to crush their spirit so as to banish the 
very wish for liberty. So Israel was compelled 
to bid hi ] provision or magazine cities, i. e., cities 
for storing the harvests. 

TAT'NAI (Heb. iat-ten-ah'ee , perhaps 

gift), a Persian governor of Samaria when Zerub- 
babel began to rebuild Jerusalem. He seems to 
have been appealed to by the Samaritans to op¬ 
pose that undertaking, and, accompanied by mu 
other high official, Shcthni-bojuiui, went hi Jerusa¬ 
lem, They sent a fair and temperate report of 
what they saw and heard to the supreme govern¬ 
ment, suggesting that search be msiituted to learn 
whether the building was going on in accordance 
with a royal decree (Ezra 5:3, 6). The statement 
of the Jews being verified by the discovery of the 
original decree of Cyrus, Tntnai and his Colleagues 
applied themselves with vigor to the execution 0 f 
the royal commands (G:0 t 13), B. 0. 536-519. 

TATTLER (Gr, <p?Jy r/ifif, ffoo'-ar-oSj from 
<pAvu, to throw up bubble^ 1 Tim. 5:13), a person 
uttering or doing silly things, garrulous, babbling. 

TAVERN. See Inn. 

TAX (Hebrew some form of aw-rak ' to 

arrange , to value). 

1. In Early Times. From the very begin¬ 
ning of the Mosaic polity provision was made for 
it national income* Taxes, like all other things in 
that polity, had a religions origin and import. 
While Israel was in the migratory state, only such 
incidental taxes were levied, or, rather, such vol¬ 
untary contributions were received as the exigen¬ 
cies of the lime required. Only when the nation 
became settled in Palestine did taxation assume it 
regular and organized form. 

2. Under the Judges, Under the theocratic 
government, provided for by the law, the only 
payments obligatory upon the people ns of per¬ 
manent obligation were: the tithes (cj. v.) r the 
first fruits (q. v.), the redemption money of the 
firstborn (q. v.), and such other offerings ns be¬ 
longed to special occasions, 

3. Under the Monarchy. The kingdom* 
with its centralized government and greater mag¬ 
nificence, involved, of course, u larger expendi¬ 
ture, and, therefore, a heavier ta xa tkm. The chief 
burdens appear to have been: (1) A. tithe of the 
produce both of the eoil and of live stock (1 Sam. 
8:15, 17); (2) forced military service for a month 
every year fl Smm 8:12; lKings&:22; 1 Chron. 
27:1); (3) gifts to the king (1 Sam. 10:27; 16:20; 
17:IS); (4) Import duties (I Kings 10:15); (5) tlm 
monopoly of certain branches of commerce (1 Kings 
9:28; 22:48; 10:28, 29); (6) the appropriation to 
the king’s use of tho early crop of hay (Amos 7:1> 
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At times, too, in the history of both the kingdoms 
there were special burdens. A tribute of fifty 
shekels a head had to be paid by Menahem to the 
Assyrian king (2 Kings 15:20), and under his suc¬ 
cessor, Hoshea, this assumed the form of an an¬ 
nual tribute (17:4). 

4. Under the Persians. The financial sys¬ 

tem of Darius Hystaspis provided for the payment 
by each satrap of a fixed sum as the tribute due 
from his province. In Judea, as in other prov¬ 
inces, the inhabitants had to provide in kind for 
the maintenance of the governor’s household, be¬ 
sides a money payment of forty shekels a day 
(Neh. 5:14, 15). A formal enumeration is given 
in Ezra 4:13 ; 7:24, of the three great branches of 
the revenue: (a) The mid-daw ' (Heb. il'J??), fixed, 
meamred payments, probably direct taxation; 
(i b) the the excise or octroi*, on articles 

of consumption ; (c) ihe hai^wkf probably 

the toll payable at bridges, forts, or certain sta¬ 
tions on the highroad. The influence of Ezra 
secured for the whole ecclesiastical order, from 
the priests down to the Nethinim, an immunity 
from all three (Ezra 7:24); but the burden pressed 
heavily upon the great body of the people. 

5. Under Egypt and Syria the taxes im¬ 
posed upon the Jews became still heavier, the 
“farming” system of finance being adopted in its 
worst form. The taxes were put up at auction; 
and the contract sum for those of Phoenicia, Judea, 
and Samaria has been estimated at about eight 
thousand talents. A man would bid double that 
sum, and would then force from the province a 
handsome profit for himself. 

6. Homan Taxation. “The Roman taxation, 
which bore upon Israel with such crushing weight, 
was systematic, cruel, relentless, and utterly re¬ 
gardless. In general, the provinces of the Roman 
empire, and what ot I'aJestine belonged to them, 
were subject to two great taxes—poll tax (or, 
rather, income tax) and ground fax. All property 
and income that fell not under the ground tax was 
subject to poll tax, which amounted for Syria and 
Cilicia to one per cent. The poll tax was really 
twofold, consisting of income tax and head money, 
the latter, of course, the same in all cases, and 
levied on all persons (bond or free) ud to the asre 
of sixty-five—women being liable from the age of 
twelve, and men frem t hat e f fourteen. Land ed 
property was subject to a tax of one tenth of all 
grain and one fifth of the wine and fruit grown, 
partly in product and partly commuted into money. 
Besides these, there was tax and duty on all im¬ 
ports utul exports, levied cm the great public high¬ 
way is ami in the seaports. Then there was bridge 
money and road money, and duty on all that was 
bought and sold in l he towns. . . . The Romans had 
a peculiar way of levying these taxes—not directly, 
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whatever harm it might inflict upon the taxpayer, 
while at the same time it threw upon him the 
whole cost of the collection. Senators and magis¬ 
trates were prohibited from engaging in business 
or trade; but the highest order, the equestrian, 
was largely composed of great capitalists. These 
Roman knights formed joint stock companies, 
which bought at public auction the revenues of a 


province at a fixed price, generally for five years. 
The board had its chairman, or mag inter, and its 
offices at Rome. These were the real publicans 
(q. v.), who underlet certain of the taxes” (Eder- 
sheim, Jewish Social Life , p. 53, sq.). 

TAXING (Gr. imypa<j)g, ap-og-raf-ay ' Luke 
2:2; Acts 5:37), an enrollment (or registration) in 
the public records of persons, together with their 
property and income, as the basis of an ap-ot-im'- 
ay-sis (d?r ortg^aig), census, or valuation, i. e., that 
it might appear how much tax should be levied 
upon each one. Another form of the same Greek 
verb (tntoypufaadai) is used in Heb. 12:23, “To 
the general assembly and church of the firstborn, 
which are written ” (R. V. “enrolled”). The Eng¬ 
lish word conveys to us more distinctly the notion 
of a tax or tribute actually levied, but it appears 
to have been used in the 16th century for the 
simple assessment of a subsidy upon the property 
of a given county, or the registration of the people 
for the purpose of a poll tax. The word anoypatyy 
by itself leaves the question, whether the returns 
made were of population or property,undetermined. 
In either case “ census ” would have seemed the 
most natural Latin equivalent. Two distinct regis¬ 
trations, or taxings, are mentioned in the New 
Testament, both of them by St. Luke. The first 
is said to have been the result of an edict of the 
emperor Augustus, that “all the world [i. e., the 
Roman empire] should be taxed” (Luke 2:1), and 
is connected by the evangelist with the name of 
Cyrenius, or Quirinius. The second, and more im¬ 
portant (Acts 5:37), is distinctly associated, in 
point of time, with the revolt of Judas of Galilee. 
The account of Josephus brings together the two 
names which St. Luke keeps distinct, with an in¬ 
terval of several years between them. For further 
information respecting the enrollment, see Chro¬ 
nology. p. 206. 

TEACH (Ileb. properly Tlfe, law-mad', but 
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and other terms). Inasmuch as men arc delivered 
from the bondage of sin, and builded up in right¬ 
eousness through the agency of the truth, teaching 
becomes essential. Moses and Aaron were teach¬ 
ers of Israel in the statutes of Jehovah (Exod. 
18:20: Lev. 10:11: 14:57). having been first taught 
of God (Exod. 4:12). Moses commanded fathers 
to teach their children the commandments of God 
with persistency and care (Deut. 4:9,10, 14; 11:19). 
Tlio priests were to continue to instruct the peo¬ 
ple, especially by reading the law to them at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in the seventh year (24:8; 
31:9-13). Ilia frequently recorded of Jesus that 
ho “taught” the people (Matt. 5:2; Mark 1:21; 
4:2; Luke 4:15, 31, etc.). 

Teaching is an important branch of the commis¬ 
sion which Christ gave to his apostles before his 
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as recorded by another evangelist, “ Preach the 
Gospel to every creature. 1 ' lu this way they wens 
to make disciples, us the Gr, finOyrrhaare (math* 
ay-tyoo/-at eh) imports. It is one of the precious 
promises of the new covenant tlmt all its subjects 
shall be 41 taught of the Lord ” (Isa. 54:13; quoted 
by Jesus, John 6:45). 

“ Teachers ” are mentioned as among divine 
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gifts (Eph. 4:11), i. e., those who undertook in the 
religious assemblies of Christians to teach, with 
the special assistance of the Holy Spirit (comp. 
1 Cor. 13:28, sq.; Acts 13:1; James 3:1). If any¬ 
one was accepted as a teacher in this sense, he 
was the more dangerous, as he would seem to be 
inspired in his utterances (2:1). 

TEARS. See Mourn. 

TE'BAH (Heb. teh'-bakh , slaughter), the 

first mimed of the four sons of Nahor by his con¬ 
cubine Roumali (Gen. 22:24). 

TEBALI'AH (Heb. ’irrtOU, teb-al-yaw'-hoo, 
Jah has purified ), the third named of the sons of 
Hosah, “of the children of Merari” (1 Chron. 
26:11). 

TE'BETH (Heb. niti tay'-beth ), the tenth 
month of the sacred year of the Hebrews (Esth. 
2:16), corresponding in the main to January . 

TEHAPH'NEHES (Ezek. 30:18). See Tah- 
PANHES. 

TEHIN'NAH (Heb. Siann, tekh-in-naw ', gra- 
ciousness ), a name occurring in the genealogy of 
the men of Rechah, of the tribe of Judah. He is 
mentioned as a son of Eshton, and founder of the 
city of Nahash (1 Chron. 4:12). 

TEIL TREE (Isa. 6:13). See Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

TE'KEL (Heb. tek-ale ' weighed ), the 

second word in the sentence of the Babylonian 
king (Dan. 6:25, 27). The interpretation presents 
the double meaning, “Thou art weighed in the 
balances, and art found too light,” i. e., deficient in 
moral worth. 

TEKO'A, TEKO'AH (Heb. tek-o'-ah, 
pitching of tents , perhaps trumpet clang), a town 
in Judah, about six miles S. of Bethlehem, and on 
the range of hills which rise near Hebron and 
stretch toward the Dead Sea. By the “wilderness 
of Tekoa” (2 Chron. 20:20) must be understood 
the adjacent region east of the town. Tekoa is 
now called TekOla, and is a ruined site, showing 
many Hebrew traces. We first meet with Tekoah 
in the account (2 Sam. 14:2, sq.) of Joab employ¬ 
ing a “wise woman” residing there to effect a 
reconciliation between David and Absalom. Here, 
also, Ira, the son of Ikkesh, one of David’s thirty 
“mighty men,” was born, and was called on that 
account “ the Tekoite ” (23:26). Tekoa was one 
of the places fortified by Rehoboam at the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, to prevent an invasion from the 
south (2 Chron. 11:6). People from Tekoa took 
part in building the walls of Jerusalem after the 
captivity (Neh. 3:5, 27). Jeremiah exclaims (6:1), 
“Blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a sign 
in Beth-haccerem,” both signals of warning of an 
enemy’s approach. Tekoa was also the birth¬ 
place of Amos (Amos 1:1), and he was here called 
to be a prophet of God. 

TEKO'ITE (Heb. with article hat- 

tek-o-ee *), an inhabitant of Tekoah (q. v.). 

TEL-A'BIB (Heb. bri, tale aw-beeb', 

hill of corn), the residence of Ezekiel on the river 
Chebar (Ezek. 3:15). It doubtless derived its 


name from the fertility of the valley, rich in grain, 
by which It was surrounded. 

TE'LAH (Hob. telJ-lakh, breach), son of 

Rephah (or Resheph), and father of Tahan, in the 
lineage between Ephraim and Joshua (1 Chron. 
7;25), B. C. before 1210. 

TELA'IM (Heb, O'isba, tel-aw-eemyoung 
lambs), probably the same as Telem (q. v.), the 
place where Saul gathered his army to fight Amalek 
(1 Sam. 16:4). 

TELAS'SAR, or THELA'SAR (Heb. 
tel-as<-$ar\ the hilt ofAsshur), a city which 
lay in the hill country of the upper Mesopotamian 
plain, thirty miles from Sinjar, identified by some as 
Tel Afer. It is mentioned in 2 Kings 19:12 (A. V. 
“Thelasar”) and in Isa. 37:12 as a city inhab¬ 
ited by “the children of Eden,” which had been 
conquered and was held in the time of Sennacherib 
by the Assyrians. 

TE'LEM (Heb. tch'-lcm, oppression). 

1. One of the temple porters who put away his 
Gentile wife (Ezra 10:24), B. C. 456. 

2. A town in the southern border of Judah 
(Josh. 15:24), where it is mentioned between Ziph 
and Bealoth. It is very probably the same as 
Telaim (q. v.). 

TEL-HAR'ESHA (Neh. 7:61). See Tel- 

HARSA. 

TEL-HAB/SA (Heb. bn, tale khar. 

shaw', mound of workmanship), one of the Baby¬ 
lonian towns from which some Jews, who “ could 
not show their father’s house, nor their seed, 
whether they were of Israel,” returned to Judea 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:59; Neh. 7:61, A. V. 
“ Tel-haresha”). It was probably in the low coun¬ 
try near the sea, in the neighborhood of Tel-melah 
and Cherub. 

TELL. See Glossary. 

TEL-ME'LAH (Heb.tlba bn, tale meh'-lakh, 
hill of salt, called in 1 Esdr. 5:36 “ Thermeleth ”), 
a place probably near the Persian Gulf, and from 
which the Jews returned (Ezra 2:59 ; Neh. 7:61). 

TE'MA (Heb. tay-maw', desert , or south), 

the ninth son of Ishmael (Gen. 25:15 ; 1 Chron. 1: 
30); whence the tribe called after him, mentioned 
in Job 6:19; Jer. 25:23; and also the land occu¬ 
pied by this tribe (Isa. 21:14). The name is identi¬ 
fied satisfactorily with Teyma, a small town on the 
confines of Syria, between it and Wadi-el-Kura, 
on the road of the Damascus pilgrim caravan. 

TE'MAN (Heb. V^r 1 , tay-mawnf , the south , or 
right). 

1. The eldest son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau 
(Gen. 36:11; 1 Chron. 1:36). He was a duke (or 
prince) of the Edomites (Gen. 36:15, 42; 1 Chron. 
1:36, 53), and gave his name to the region in which 
the tribe he founded settled (Gen. 36:34), B. C. 
after 2000. 

2. The country of the Temanites, the southern 
portion of Idumaea. In after ages it was the chief 
stronghold of Idumaea; hence when the Lord, by 
the prophet Ezekiel, pronounced the doom of 
Edom, he said, “ I will make it desolate from Tc- 
man” (25:13). The Temanites were celebrated 
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for their courage and wisdom (Jer. 49:7); hence 
the force and point of Obadiali’s judgment, “Thy 
mighty men, 0 Teman, shall be dismayed ! ” (v. 9.) 
In Hab. 3:3 Teman is used for Idumaea generally. 

TE'MANI (Gen. 36:34), or TE'MANITE 

'(Heb. tay-maw-nee'), a descendant of Te- 

an (q. v.) or an inhabitant of that land (1 Chron. 
1:45; Job 2:11, sq.). 

TEM'ENI (Heb. iay-men-nee ' fortu¬ 

nate ), the third son of Aslmr, “father” (founder) 
of Tekoa, by his wife Xaarah (1 Chron. 4:6), B. C. 
about 1170. 

TEMPER. See Glossary, 

TEMPERANCE. 1. Eng-krat'-i-ah (Gr. ey- 
7C pdr£ia) i self-control; the virtue of one who mas¬ 
ters his desires and passions, especially his sen¬ 
sual appetites (Acts 24:25; Gal. 5:23; 2 Pet. 1:6, 
where it is named as one of the Christian graces). 
In 1 Cor. 9:25 the verbal form is used, and is ren¬ 
dered “is temperate,” i. e., exhibits self-govern¬ 
ment. 

2. So'-frone (Gr. Tit. 2:2) has the mean¬ 

ing of sound mind (R. V. “ sober-minded ”). See 
Glossary. 

TEMPLE, a building set apart for the worship 
of a deity. In this article attention is specially 
called to the three buildings at Jerusalem which 
successively bore the name of temple. As these 
were all built upon the same site, and after the 
same general pattern, they were in nature and de¬ 
sign the same, viz., that of the one built by Solo¬ 
mon. This latter was, in its essential features, a 
reproduction of the tabernacle, in more lasting 
material, and the necessary adjuncts of a per¬ 
manent building. 

1__ Na.mp The usual nud nrmronrbite Hebrew 
term for temple is {hay-kawl f , capacity y a 

large building, a palace), and frequently allied with 
(Jehovah). Occasionally it is also quali¬ 
fied by ( ko'-desh , sanctuary)^ to designate its 

sacredness. Sometimes the simpler phrase, HTa 
*“nrp ( bayth yeh-ho-vaw' y house of Jehovah) } is 
used. 

The Greek terms employed are va6g (nah-os% 
shrine' and lz n 6v Hiec or or/ a sacred nlacc\ 

2. The Temple of Solomon. \l) The in¬ 
ception. The idea that the tabernacle, a tempo¬ 
rary building, should be supplanted by a perma¬ 
nent one of stone, seems to have been suggested 
to David by the Spirit (1 Chron. 28:12, 19), espe¬ 
cially after he had secured peace by conquest of 
his enemies (2 Sam. 7:1-12; 1 Chron. 17:1-14; 
28:1, sq.); but he was forbidden to build for the 

reason which he stated to Solomon, “ The word of 
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abundantly, and hast made great wars : thou shalt 
not built an house unto my name, because thou 
hast shed much blood upon the earth in my sight ” 
(1 Chron. 22:8). He, however, collected much ma¬ 
terial for the building (22:2-5), and made arrange¬ 
ments to have the task completed by his son Solo¬ 
mon. The latter was a man of peace, and his reign 
a period of prosperity and peace (2 Sam. 7:9—13; 
1 Kings 5:3, 4; 1 Chron. 22:7-10). 


(2) Preparation, Solomon, as soon as he found 
himself securely seated upon the throne, made ar¬ 
rangements for beginning to build the temple 
(1 Chron., chaps. 22, 28, 29). He entered into a 
treaty with Hiram, king of Tyre, stipulating that 
this monarch should permit him to get cedar and 
cypress wood and blocks of stone from Lebanon; 
and that he would allow workmen sent by Solo¬ 
mon to fell the wood and quarry and hew the 
stones, under the direction of skilled workmen, 
subjects of Hiram. In return Solomon was to 
send supplies of wheat, oil, and wine. It was also 
arranged that Solomon w r as to have the services of 
a skillful artist of the name of Iluram, to take 
charge of the castings and of the manufacture of 
the more valuable furnishings of the temple 
(1 Kings 5:15, sq.; 2 Chron., ch. 2). So, in the fourth 
year of his reign, Solomon began the erection of 
the sacred edifice, which w r as built on Mount Mo¬ 
riah to the east of Zion, an eminence which David 
himself selected for the purpose when he built an 
altar upon it after the plague had ceased (1 Chron. 
21:18, sq.; 22:1). To secure an adequate site for 
the temple and its courts, an area of at least four 
hundred cubits by tw r o hundred being required, the 
summit of the hill had to be leveled and the su¬ 
perficies enlarged by means of substructions built 
on the sides. The edifice was completed in the 
eleventh year of Solomon’s reign, i. e., in seven 
and a half years (B. C. 949). 

(3) The structure. The temple proper w r as a 
building formed of hewn stones, sixty cubits long, 
twenty wide, and thirty in height (measuring 
from the inside), and covered with a flat roof com¬ 
posed of rafters and boards of cedar, overlaid with 
marble. Josephus ( Ant ., viii, 3, 2) says, “The 
temple was sixty cubits high and sixty cubits in 
length, and the breadth w'as twenty cubits; above 
tills w r as another story of equal dimensions, so 
that the height of the whole structure w r as one 
hundred and twenty cubits.” Josephus probably 
gave the external dimensions, while in the Book 
of Kings the internal measurements are given, In 
the inside the building w r as divided by means of a 
partition of cedar wood into the Holy Place and 
the Most Holy Place, so that the former was forty 
cubits Ions’, twenty wide, and thirty high ; wdiile 
the latter w r as a cube measuring twenty cubits in 
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“upper chambers” (2 Chron. 3:9). On the inside 
the walls w'ere lined with wood, so as to cover the 
stones; the walls and roof being covered with ce¬ 
dar, and the floor w ith planks of “fir” (cypress 
wood). The side walls were covered over with 
carved work, representing cherubim, palms, gar¬ 
lands, and opening fiowers (1 Kings 6:18 ; 2 Chron. 
3:5), overlaying them all with thin plates of gold. 
The floor as well as the walls and ceilings were 
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The entrance to the Holy of Holies consisted of 
a folding door in the partition wall, four cubits 
wide, made of olive w r ood, and ornamented with 
overlaid carvings of cherubim, palms, and opening 
flowers. These doors, as w r ell as those at the en¬ 
trance of the Holy Place, were hung on hinges of 
gold (1 Kings 7:50), These doors stood open, but 
a veil was hung over it, similar in material and 
ornamentation to that in tfie tabernacle. The en- 
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France to the Holy Place consisted of a folding door 
of cypress wood with doorposts of olive* each one 
being divided into an upper mid lower section 
(like the Dutch doors)* end omi mien ted in the 
same manner as the door of the Holy of Holies. 

In the front of the building was a porch twenty 
■cubits wide and ten cubits deep (1 Kings 6:3 ; 


FRONT VIEW. 


Solomon’s Temple, according to Paine. 


2 Chron. 3:4). There would seem to be an error 
in the text (2 Chron. 3:4) as to the height of the 
“ porch; ” for a front one hundred and twenty 
cubits high to nhouse only thirty cubits high could 
not bo called O'p’lN a porch) \ it would 

only have been a (mig-<kiwt\ a tower). 

Two bronze (A. Y. “brass”) pillars supported the 


outer portion of the porch, their names being Jachin 
(Heb. yaw-keenhe will establish) and 

Boaz (Heb. bo'-az , perhaps alacrity ). These 

pillars were hollow, of bronze (probably wrought), 
each eighteen cubits high and twelve in circum¬ 
ference, surmounted by capitals five cubits high. 

These capitals were 
ornamented With two 
rows of pomegranates, 
with network between 
the rows, and their 
upper part termina¬ 
ting in representations 
of the stalks, leaves, 
and flowers of the lily 
(1 Kings 7:16-22; 
2 Chron. 4:12, sq.). 
Thus the height of the 
pillars including the 
capitals would be 
twenty-three cubits, 
which may also be 
assumed as the height 
of the porch. On the 
sides and rear of the 
biJlldiag wings were 
added, each three 
stories high, contain¬ 
ing rooms for storing 
furniture and stores 
required for the tem¬ 
ple service. These 
wings were so con¬ 
structed that the raft¬ 
ers of the different 
stories rested upon 
projections on the 
outside of the walls of 
the main building, so 
as to avoid inserting 
them in the walls 
themselves (1 Kings 
6:5, sq.). Each story 
was five cubits high, 
a nd five, six, and seven 
cubits wide, respect¬ 
ively, and they were 
communicated with by 
means of passages and 
stairs (6:8). 

(4) The courts. 
There was an inner 
.court (1 Kings 6:36) 
running round the 
temple and reserved 
exclusively for the 
priests. It was formed 
by an outer or bound¬ 
ary wall, composed of 


three layers of hewn stone mid a “ row of cedar 
beams, 11 probably hud upon the stones to protect the 
masonry. Outside of this was the “great court" 
(2 01 iron, 4:0), intended for the use of the people, 
and probably inclosed with masonry. Access to it 
was by doors of bronze (A, Y. “brass"). From the 
fact that the court of the priests (inner) is called 
“the higher court" (Jer. 36:10), it is likely that it 
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was on a higher level than the outer court; and it is 
not unlikely that the temple itself was higher than 
the inner court, so that the whole would have a 
terracelike aspect. So far as can be gathered 
from subsequent statements of an incidental na¬ 
ture (2 Kings 23;11; Jcr. 35:4 ; 36:10 ; Ettek., ch. 
8 , etc*). It would appeal 1 that there were vestibules 
and porticoes at the gales of the outer court, and 
that, if we may judge from the pattern of the 
temple (1 Chron. 18:12) at all the four sides, 
probably in the corners and on both sides of the 
gate, as the temple of Ezekiel’s vision would seem 
to show. The measurement of the courts is not 
given, but following the analogy of the tabernacle 
(comp. Ezek. 40:27) we may venture to assume 
that the court of the priests was 
one hundred cubits, and the same 
in breadth, measuring it on the east 
or front side of the temple; thus 
making the entire measurement one 
hundred cubits wide by two hundred 
in length. We will then have for 
the outer court an area of at least 
four hundred cubits long and two 
hundred cubits wide. 

(5) The furniture. In the Holy 
of Holies was placed the ark, with 
its mercy seat, which was taken 
from the tabernacle. It stood be¬ 
tween two cherubim, which were 
, ten cubits high, made of olive wood 
and overlaid with gold. Their wings 
were outstretched, about five cubits 
long, touching each other over the 
ark, while the outer wings touched 
the side walls of the apartment 
(1 Kings 6:23-28 ; 2 Chron. 3:10- 
13). They stood upon their feet 
and faced “inward," i. e., toward 
the Holy Place (2 Chron. 3:13). 

In the Holy Place were the altar 
ofhtc$nse t or “golden nli.iu ,?! (I Kings 
7:48: comp. 0:22; 2 Chron. 4 : 10 ). 
made of cedar wood and overlaid 
with gold; ten golden candlesticks 
with seven lamps to each, and placed 
in front of the Holy of Holies, five 
nf f.hprn hpimr nn flip, rin-ht side and 

five on the left side (1 Kings 7:49; 

^ /“'ll. a H\ - J.-J-i 7— — 

A VJ1UU11, T* | / ) ttlUJ. J w 

the showbread , five being on each side (2 Chron. 
4:8), The form and construction of these objects 
have not been minutely described, as they were 
clearly modeled after those in the tabernacle, 
only made oil a Inrgei* scale to correspond with 
the greater dimensions of the temple apartments. 
Of course the several articles of furniture were 
accompanied with their utensils, viz., smtffers and 
extinguishers for the candlesticks ; for the tables, 
ihe bowls, basins^ and dishes, etc. (1 Kings 7:49, 
50; 2 Chron. 4:21, etc,). 

In the inner court was the altar of burnt ojfer~ 
in* 7 (1 Kings 8:64), which according to 2 Chron. 
1:1 was twenty cubits square and ten cubits high, 
and made after the pattern of the one in the tab¬ 
ernacle. Keil {Bib. Arch p. 173) thinks that 
twenty cubits was the measurement of the bottom 
of the altar reduced a cubit by each of three steps 


or landings, besides a deep molding at the base, 
This would make the measurement at the top 
twelve cubits. The following utensils for this 
altar are mentioned : pots, shovels, basins, and 
forks (1 Kings 7:40, 45; 2 Chron. 4:11, 16). See 
Altar. A little to the south, but between the 
altar and the porch, stood the brazen or molten 
sea , a huge round basin, described in article Laver. 
There were also on each side of the altar, at the 
right and left wing of the temple, ten brazen 
lesser lavers on wheels (1 Kings 7:27-39 ; 2 Chron. 
4:6). Bee Laver. 

(6) Symbolical and typical meaning. These 
were both similar on the whole to those of the 
tabernacle, the points of difference being only 



“Robinson’s Arch " of the Temple. 

such as would arise from the one being a tent and 
the other a house. The temple was designed to 
be “a house for Jehovah to dwell in, a place for 
his seat forever" (1 Kings 8:13; 2 Chron. U:2) f or 
n house where the nutne of Jehovah should dwell 
(2 Sam. 7:5, 13; 1 Kings 8:16, 18, 29; 2 Chron. 
6 : 6 , etc.). “The temple, like the tabernacle, was 
intended to be a representation of the kingdom of 
God in Israel. But if the tabernacle, as a mova- 

Ul„ ni'imrnnclnnnflc nf TqTUoI 

MIU LV1H, UMA iw bill* — 

before settling in the promised land, the temple, 
on the other baud, as n fixed habitation, suggested 
the idee that the people of God had now obtained 
a per 1 man e ji t inh e rltance \ i 1 Ca n a no, and tha t the 
kingdom of God in Israel had now been placed 
upon a permanent has is. Hence it was that in 
the first instance Jehovah established the house 
of David by promising to secure the kingdom to 
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Ilia posterity forever (2 Sam. 7:11, sq.), before al¬ 
lowing a house of stone and cedar to be built for 
himself by the seed of David. In virtue of this 
promise the building of the temple and the cir¬ 
cumstance of its being filled with the divine glory 
in the symbol of the cloud (1 Kings 8:10, sq.) as¬ 
sume the character of a pledge of the eternal du¬ 
ration of God’s covenant of mercy ” (Keil, Bib . 
Arch., i, p. 140). The figurative meaning of the 
measurements, colors, and furniture have already 
been treated under Color, Number, TabeukacLIS. 

The word temple in Scripture, in a figurative 
sense, denotes sometimes the Church of Christ 
<Itcv, 3:12; comp. 2 Tlicss. 2:4); heaven (Psa. 11: 
4; Rev. 7:15); while the soul of the righteous man 
is the temple of God, because it is inhabited by 
the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 3:16, 17; 6:19; 2 Cor. 
6:16). 

(7) History. After the completion of the build¬ 
ing Solomon had the ark placed in the Holy of 
Holies, and dedicated the temple with solemn 
thanksgiving and prayer, accompanied with liberal 
thank offering. This service, participated in by 
the heads of the tribes as well as men from all 
parts of Israel, lasted seven days. So large was 
the number of victims offered that it was neces¬ 
sary for a time to convert the inner court in front 
■of the porch into a place of sacrifice, as the altar 
of burnt offering was not capable of holding the 
multitude of sacrifices (1 Kings 8:1, sq.; 2 Chron., 
chaps. 6,6; 7:7). Immediately after the consecra¬ 
tion prayer, in offering up which Solomon knelt 
upon the brazen platform that was erected in the 
inner court and in front of the altar (2 Chron. 6: 
13), fire fell from heaven and consumed the burnt 
offering (7:1). 

At the disruption of the kingdom the temple 
ceased to be the sanctuary of the whole people, 
Jeroboam having erected special places of wor¬ 
ship at Beth-el and Dan for the use of the revolt¬ 
ing ten tribes; but the temple continued to be the 
authorized center of worship for the kingdom of 
Judah. As early as the days of Rehoboam the 
treasures of the temple were plundered by Shishak, 
king of Egypt (1 Kings 14:26), and gold and silver 
therefrom were subsequently sent to Ben-hadad, 
king of Syria, to purchase an alliance against Ba- 
asha, king of Israel (15:18, sq.). 

Under Jehoshaphat the outer court was renewed 
{2 Chron. 20:5), while under Jehoash considerable 
repairs were made upon the temple itself (2 Kings 
12:5, sq.), which repairs had been made necessary 
by the havoc wrought by the wicked Athaliah 
(2 Chron. 24:7). During the reign of Amaziah all 
the gold and silver (as well as the utensils which 
had gold or silver about them) that were in the 
temple, were plundered by Jehoash, king of Israel 
(2 Kings 14:14). After this Jotham “built the 
higher gate” of the temple (2 Kings 15:35; 2 Chron. 
27:3), probably at the entrance to the inner court. 
Ahaz, on the other hand, had the altar of burnt of¬ 
fering taken away and another put in its place, made 
after one he had seen in Damascus; he also had 
the decorations removed from the laver stands, 
the basins themselves taken out, and the oxen 
removed from under the brazen sea, and the latter 
placed upon a “pavement of stones” (2 Kings 16: 
10-17). This was done to secure for the king of 
(70) 1C 


Assyria those artistic objects, as he had already 
given him silver and gold from the temple and 
palace (v. 8). King Hezekiah was also compelled 
to pay tribute to Sennacherib, which he did by 
taking silver from the temple, and stripping the 
gold from the temple doors and posts (18:15, sq.). 
Worst of all was the desecration of the temple by 
Manasseh, who caused altars for the whole host of 
heaven to be erected in both courts, an image of 
Astarte to be set up in the sanctuary (21:4, 5, 7), 
and “houses of the sodomites” (23:7), probably 
tents or huts, erected in the temple court for the 
paramours to dwell in, and in which there were 
also women who wove tent-temples for Asherah; 
and kept horses consecrated to the sun in a place 
set apart for them in the inner court toward the 
back of the temple (v. 11). Josiah purged the 
sacred place of these abominations (v. 4, sq.); but 
soon after Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem, 
and gathered together all the treasures of the 
temple, including all the golden utensils, and car¬ 
ried them off (24:13). Eleven years later Jerusa¬ 
lem was destroyed by the Chaldeans, who burned 
the temple to the ground after pillaging it of its 
valuables, which they took to Babylon (2 Kings 
25:9, 13, 17; Jer. 52:13, 17-23). 

3. The Temple of Zerubbabel. “ We have 
very few particulars regarding the temple which 
the Jews erected after their return from the cap¬ 
tivity (about 520 B. C.), and no description that 
would enable us to realize its appearance. But 
there are some dimensions given in the Bible and 
elsewhere which are extremely interesting as af¬ 
fording points of comparison between it and the 
temples which preceded it, or were erected after 
it. The first and most authentic are those given 
in the Book of Ezra (6:3), when quoting the de¬ 
cree of Cyrus, wherein it is said, ‘ Let the house 
be buildedjjhe place where they offered sacrifices, 
and let the foundations thereof be strongly laid; 
the height thereof threescore cubits; and the 
breadth thereof threescore cubits; with three rows 
of great stones, and a row of new timber. 1 Jo¬ 
sephus quotes this passage almost literally, but in 
doing so enables us with certainty to translate the 
word here called row as ‘story’—as indeed the 
sense would lead us to infer. The other dimen¬ 
sion of sixty cubits in breadth is twenty cubits in 
excess of that of Solomon’s temple, but there is 
no reason to doubt its correctness, for we find 
both from Josephus and the Talmud that it was the 
dimension adopted for the temple when rebuilt, 
or, rather, repaired, by Herod. We are left, there¬ 
fore, with the alternative of assuming that the 
porch and the chambers all around were twenty 
cubits in width, including the thickness of the 
walls, instead of ten cubits, as in the earlier build¬ 
ing. This alteration in the width of the pteromata 
made the temple one hundred cubits in length by 
sixty in breadth, with a height, it is said, of sixty 
cubits, Including the upper room, or Talar, though 
we cannot help suspecting that this last dimension 
is somewhat in excess of the truth. The only 
other description of this temple is found in Hec- 
atseus the Abderite, who wrote shortly afLer the 
death of Alexander the Great. As quoted by Jo¬ 
sephus, lie says, that * in Jerusalem, toward the 
middle of the city, is a stone-walled inclosure 
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about five hundred feet in length, and one hun¬ 
dred cubits in width, with double gates,’ in which 
he describes the temple as being situated. Hee- 
atseus also mentions that the altar was twenty 
cubits square and ten high. And although he 
mentions the temple itself, he unfortunately does 
not supply us with any dimensions. From these 
dimensions we gather that if ‘the priests and 
Levites and elders of families were disconsolate at 
seeing how much more sumptuous the old temple 
was than the one which on account of their 
poverty they had just been able to erect* (Ezra 
3:12), it certainly was not because it was smaller, 
as almost every dimension had been increased one 
third ” (Smith, Bib. Diet.). 

According to the Talmud this temple wanted 
five things that were in Solomon’s temple, viz., 
the ark, the sacred fire, the Shckinah, the Holy 
Spirit, and the Urim and Tlnnnmim. The Holy of 
Holies was empty, and on the spot where the ark 
should have stood, a stone was set upon which 
the high priest placed the censer on the great day 
of atonement. In the Holy Place there was only 
one golden candlestick, one table of show bread, 
and the altar of incense (1 Macc. 1:21, sq. ; 4:49); 
while in the court was an altar of burnt offering 
built of stone (4:45). 

History. This temple was plundered by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, who also defiled it with idol¬ 
atrous worship (1 Macc. 1:21, sq.; 46, sq.; 4:38; 
2 Macc. 6:2, sq.), but was restored by Judas 
Maccabeus (1 Macc. 4:36, sq.). He also fortified 
the outside against future attacks (6:7). It was 
taken by Pompey on the day of atonement after a 
three months’ siege, and later by Herod the Great 
(Josephus, Ant., xiv, 4, 2, sq.; xvi, 2). 

4. Ezekiel’s Temple. The vision of a temple 
which the prophet Ezekiel saw while residing on 

tlio nrmkp of flip niiobfii’ in Tlnhvlnnfiq^ in thCt 

twenty-fifth year of the captivity, does not add 
much to our knowledge of the subject. It is not 
a description of a temple that ever was built or 
ever could bo erected at Jerusalem, and can con¬ 
sequently only be considered as the beau ideal of 
what a Shemitic temple ought to be. The temple 
itself was of the exact dimensions of that built by 
Solomon (q. v.). Notwithstanding its ideal char- 

uut: luiuiu jo OttTiuuo, ao ojiuniiig 

what tv ere the aspirations of the Jews in this di¬ 
rection, and how different they were from those 
of other nations; and it is interesting here, inas¬ 
much as there can be little doubt but that the ar¬ 
rangements of Herod’s temple were in a great 
measure influenced by the description here given 
(see Ezek. 41:1-43:17). 

5 Eorod’s Temple The temple- as it ex¬ 
isted after the captivity was not such as would 
satisfy a man as vain and fond of display as 
Herod the Great; and he accordingly undertook 
the task of rebuilding it on a grander scale. “Al¬ 
though the reconstruction was practically equiva¬ 
lent to an entire rebuilding, still this temple cannot 
be spoken of as a third one, for Herod himself 
said, in so many words, that it was only intended 
to be regarded as an enlarging and further beauti¬ 
fying of that of Zevubbabel ” (Keil, Bib. Arch., i, 
p. 188), After the necessary preparation the 
work of building was begun in the eighteenth 


year of Herod’s reign (20 or 21 B. C.), and the* 
temple proper, on which priests and Levites were- 
employed, was finished in a year and a half, and the 
courts in the course of eight years. Subsidiary build¬ 
ings were gradually erected, rulded to through the 
reigns of his successors, so that the entire under, 
taking was not completed till the time of A grip pa 
II and the procurator All anus (A. JX 64 ). 

For onr knowledge ol the last, and greatest of 
the Jewish temples we are indebted almost wholly 
to the works of Josephus, with an occasional hint 
from the Talmud. The Bible unfortunately con¬ 
tains nothing to assist the researches of the an¬ 
tiquary in this respect. 

The temple and its courts occupied an area of 
one stadium (Josephus), or five hundred cubits> 
(Talmud). They were arranged in terrace form, 
one court being higher than another, and the tem¬ 
ple highest of all, so as to be easily seen from any 
part of the city or vicinity, and thus presenting a 
very imposing appearance (Mark 13:2, 3). 

(1) The outer court was surrounded with a 
high wall, with several gates on its west side, and 
had porticoes running all round it, those on three' 
of the sides having double, and that on the south 
side having triple piazzas. These porticoes were 
covered with roofs of cedar supported on marble 
pillars, twenty-five cubits high, and were paved 
with mosaic work. This outer court, which could 
be frequented by Gentiles and unclean persons, 
had on its inner side and extending all round a 
rampart surrounded with a stone parapet, i. e., a 
mound ten cubits broad, the top of which was 
reached by a flight of fourteen steps. This con¬ 
stituted the outer boundary of the inner temple 
area (to devrepov iepov, Josephus). Some distance' 
back from the rampart we come to the wall by 
which the temple and its inner courts were sur- 

vnnmlprl On t.lin outbid p this ivfis fnrtv nnhitev 

high, while on the inside it was only twenty-five, 
the level of the inner space being so much 
higher. 

/o\ + ™ 

a,l,lwlu 6 

we come to the court of the women , a square of 
one hundred and thirty-five cubits, separated from 
the court of the Israelites by a Avail on the west 
side, and having gates on the north and south 

well as those on the cast and west sides of this 
court, had rooms built over them to a height of 
forty cubits, each room being ornamented with 
two pillars twelve cubits in circumference, and 
provided with double doors thirty cubits high and' 
forty wide, and overlaid with gold and silver. 
According to Miihhth, ii, 3, the gates, with the ex- 

high and ten wide. 

Tin- eastern gate, called in the Talmud AW- 
noBs, or the great gate, was made of Corinthian 
brass, and was regarded as the principal gate on 
account of its greater height (being fifty cubits) 
and width (forty cubits), and from its being more 
richly decorated with precious metals. It is un¬ 
doubtedly the “ gate of the temple which is called 1 
Beautiful” (Acts 3:2, Ovpa rov iepov ?} leyophi} 
T S2 pala). Round the Avails of the court, except the 
west side, ran porticoes (porches), the roof of which 
rested on lofty and highly finished pillars. 1ft 
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each corner was a room, used, respectively, for 
storing the wood deemed unfit to be burned on the 
altar; for those affected with leprosy to wash 
themselves; for storing sacrificial wine and oil; 
and that one in which the Nazarit.es shaved their 
hair and cooked the flesh of the consecration sacri¬ 
fices. According' to Josephus {Wars, v, 6, 2) it 
was in some of the pillars of this court that the 
thirteen alms boxes were placed. 

(3) The inner court. The entrance to the court 
of the Israelites was the western gate of the outer 
court, and was reached by a stair of fifteen steps. 
This inner court measured one hundred and eighty- 
seven cubits long (from east to west), and one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-five wide (from south to north), 
and surrounded the temple. Against its walls 
were chambers for storing the utensils required 
for the services, while it had three gates on both 
the south and north sides, making seven entrances 
in alb Eleven cubits of the eastern end was par¬ 
titioned off by a stone balustrade one cubit high, 
for the men (the coart of the Israelites), separating 
it from the rest of the space which went to form 
the court of the priests. In this latter stood the 
attar of burnt offering , made of unwrought stone, 
thirty cubits in length and breadth, and fifteen 
high. West of this was the temple, and between 
it and the altar stood the laver. 

(4) The temple proper. The temple stood so 
much higher than the court of the priests that it 
was approached by a flight of twelve steps. It 
stood in the western end of the inner court and 
on the northwest part of the temple mount, and 
was built, according to Josephus ( Ant ., xv, 11, 3), 
upon new foundations of massive blocks of white 
marble, richly ornamented with gold both inside 
and out. Some of these stones were forty-five 
cubits long, six broad, and five high. Its length 
and height, including the porch, was one hundred 
cubits, while on each side of the vestibule there was 
a wing twenty cubits wide, making the total width of 
this part of the building one hundred cubits. The 
porch was ten cubits deep, measuring from east to 
west, fifty wide, ninety in height, and had an open 
gatewayseventycubits bighand twenty-five in width. 

The interior of the temple was divided into the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. “ The temple 
had doors also at the entrance, and lintels over 
them of the same height with the temple itself. 
They were adorned with embroidered veils, with 
their flowers of purple, and pillars interwoven; 
and over these, but under the crown work, was 
spread out a golden vine, with its branches hang¬ 
ing down from a great height” (Josttphtta, Ant., 
xv, 11, 3). The holy place was forty cubits long, 
twenty wide, and sixty in height, and contained 
one golden candlestick, a single table of show- 
bread, and one altar of incense. Separated from 
it by a wooden partition was the Holy of Holies, 
twenty cubits long and sixty high, which was empty. 
The rabbinical writers maintain that there were 
two veils over its entrance. It was this veil that 
was rent on the occasion of our Lord’s crucifixion. 
As in the case of Solomon’s temple, side rooms 
three stories high were built on the sides of the 
main structure (see Smith, Bib. Diet.; McC. and S., 
Oyc.; Ederslieim, The Temple; Keil, Bib. Arch.; 
Payne, Solomon's Temple). 


TEMPT (Heb. IDS, baw-Jchan'; Gr. iretpdC(^ r 
pi-rad’-zo, both meaning to test or try) is used in 
different senses; not always involving an evil pur¬ 
pose, as an inducement to sin. 

1. “ God did tempt Abraham” (Gen. 22:1) in 
commanding him to offer up his son Isaac, intend¬ 
ing to prove his obedience and faith, to confirm and 
strengthen him by this trial, and to furnish in him 
an example of perfect obedience for all succeeding 
ages. When it is recorded that God proved his 
people, whether they would walk in his way or not 
(Exod. 16:4), and that he permitted false prophets 
to arise among them, who prophesied vain things 
to try them whether they would seek the Lord 
with their whole hearts, we should interpret these 
expressions by that of James 1:13, 14, “Let no- 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man: but every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away by his own lust, and 
enticed.” 

2. Satan tempts us to every kind of evil, and 
lays snares for us, even in our best actions. He' 
lays inducements before our minds to solicit us to- 
sin (1 Cor. 7:5; 1 Thess. 3:5; James 1:13, 14). 
Hence Satan is called that old serpent, the devil, 
and “the tempter” (Rev. 12:9; Matt. 4:3). lie 
tempted our first parents (see Temptation); our 
Saviour (see Temptation of Christ) ; he tempted 
Ananias and Sappliira to lie to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 5:3). 

3. Men are said to tempt God when they un¬ 
reasonably require proofs of the divine presence,, 
power, or goodness. It is proper for us to seek 
divine assistance, and to pray him to give us what 
we need, but we are not to tempt him, or expose- 
ourselves to dangers from which we cannot es¬ 
cape without miraculous interposition. God is not 
obliged to work miracles in our favor; he requires- 
of us only such actions as are within the ordinary 
measure of our strength. The Israelites fre¬ 
quently tempted God in the desert, as if they had 
reason to doubt his presence, his goodness, or his 
power, after all his appearances in their behalf 
(Exod. 16:2, 7, 17; Num. 20:12; Psa. 78:18, 41, 
etc.). 

4. Men tempt or try one another when they 
would know whether things or men are really 
what they seem or are desired; also when they 
wish them to depart from the right. The queen 
of Sheba came to prove the wisdom of Solomon 
by giving him riddles to explain (1 Kings 10:1; 
2 Chron. 9:1). Daniel desired of the eunuch to 
prove them for some days whether abstinence 
from food of certain kinds would make them 
leaner (Dan. 1:12, 14). The scribes and Phari¬ 
sees often tempted our Lord and endeavored to- 
catch him in their snares (Matt. 16:1; 19:3; 22:18). 

TEMPTATION (Heb. mas-saw f ; Gr. 
neipaogd^, pi-ras-mos ', a testing) is generally un¬ 
derstood as the enticement of a person to commit 
sin by offering some seeming advantage. The- 
sources of temptation are Satan, the world, and 
the flesh. We are exposed to them in every state, 
in every place, and in every time. The nearest 
approach to a definition of the process of tempta¬ 
tion from within is given us by James, “ Every 
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man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his 
own lust, and enticed” (James 1:14). “Temptation 
proper in the case of a fallen creature is, strictly 
speaking, within. It craves the gratification that 
is offered from without: ‘ then when it hath con¬ 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin’ (1:15). The contest 
in the regenerate man is this lust of the flesh op¬ 
posing the Spirit of the new nature; and the Spirit 
continually moving the renewed spirit to oppose 
its desires. In this sense our first parents were 
not tempted, though in their case the temptation 
from without assailed a will capable of falling, and 
was the means of engendering the concupiscence 
that then engendered all sin. In this sense the 
glorified in heaven, after a probation ended, will 
be incapable of temptation. In this sense our 
sinless Redeemer was absolutely untemptable and 
impeccable. ‘He was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin’ (Heb. 4:15). ... He 
had no mother lust which could conceive and 
bring forth sin. . . . But there is another aspect 
of temptation which brings him still nearer to us, 
and that is, the trial of the spirit from without. 
This he underwent to the utmost; indeed, as much 
beyond the possibility of his servants’ temptation 
as their internal'temptation was impossible to 
him” (Pope, Christ. Theol., iii, 205). See Tempt; 
Temptation of Christ. 

TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. An experi¬ 
ence in the life of our Lord recorded in Matt. 
4:1-11 ; Mark 1:12,13; Luke 4:1—13. That Christ 
was tempted on other occasions and in other ways 
than here indicated would seem evident from 
Luke 22:28 and Heb. 4:16. This, however, through 
which he passed immediately after his baptism and 
before his entrance upon his ministry, was an 
event of so much importance as to be regarded as 
preeminently his temptation. And to this com¬ 
monly exclusive reference is made. 
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labor and ingenuity nre of ten expended in seeking 
to determine to what extent the narrative of the 
gospels is to he taken literally. How much of it 
is to be understood as descriptive of actual outward 
occurrences, and how much was internal, subjec¬ 
tive? Did Satan actually bear Christ away to a 
“pinnacle of the temple” at Jerusalem? Did he 
also take our Lord to “ail exceeding high moun¬ 
tain ” from the summit of which he showed him 
“all the kino-doms of the world?” Did such 


Character of Christ. How could he, the sin¬ 
less One, be tempted? Did the temptation imply 
in any sense the possibility of his falling into sin ? 
As to the first question it should be remembered 
that temptation does not necessarily imply a sinful 
nature on the part of the one tempted. The first 
man Adam, though created “in the image and 
after the likeness ” of God, was tempted and fell 
into sin. And does not the passage Heb. 4:15 
teach that not only did Jesus successfully resist 
temptation, but also that his temptation was not 
such as springs up within a sinful nature ? Christ 
was “without sin” in both these senses. His 
temptation was wholly from without, from the 
evil one, though appealing to desires within him 
that were wholly innocent. As to the possibility 
of his yielding to temptation these views have 
been held: (1) The old Calvinistic view, that 
Christ had no volitional power to yield to tempta¬ 
tion. Dr. Edwards strongly advocated this view 
in his work on the Will. (2) The old Arminian 
view, that the man Jesus had such volitional 
power. (3) The view maintained by Dr. Nast, in 
his Commentary on Matthew, in accord with much 
present-day German teaching, that “the eternal 
Logos had tlie volitional power to sin, having con¬ 
centrated and reduced himself to finite and human 
conditions.” Van Oosterzee appropriately says, 
“ The sinlessness of the Lord is to be regarded as 
an attribute of his true humanity, and thus to be 
clearly distinguished from the absolute holiness of 
him who cannot even be tempted of evil. The 
moral purity of the Lord did not in itself exclude 
even the least possibility of sinning. Had such 
possibility been absolutely wanting, the former 
would, even in the Son of man, have lost all moral 
worth. The great thing here is precisely this, 
that he who was exposed to the severest tempta¬ 
tion, ever so maintained the dominion over him- 
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to sin, “ potuit non peccare .” As the result of a 
sustained conflict, he so perfectly vanquished the 
power of evil that sinning became for him morally 
an absolute impossibility; in other words, the 
“poluit non pcccara ” Was evermore raised to a 
u non potuit jtvwarc;” He could not sin. And 
yet discussion upon this theme, as Edersheim says, 
“ sounds, after all, like the stammering of divine 
words Dy a DaDe.” it is a suoject ior reverent 
faith rather than exact doematizinsr. 


changes in the scene of the temptation actually 
take place in an outward, material sense, or did 
they simply take place in the mind of Jesus ? Is 
ibo gospel nunative in these respects marked by 
the figurative manner common among orientals? 
Upon these questions the opinions of commen¬ 
tators are greatly divided. There has Deen no end 
of discussion, and with little profit. The popular 
interpretation lias been literal. And not a few 
scholars have attempted to defend this interpre¬ 
tation. But, on the other hand, even as orthodox 
a scholar as Calvin has held the account to be that 
of a vision or allegory. But it should be observed 
that whichever view is taken the reality of the 
temptation is in no measure lessened, nor is the 
fact disguised that the real agent of the temptation 
was Satan. 

2. The Temptation as Related to the 


3. The Nature of the Threefold Temp¬ 
tation. According to Mark, the temptation was 
protracted throughout the “forty days." The 
temptations described by Matthew and Luke are 
therefore regarded as the culminating features of 
the long struggle. The order of the temptations 
vary in the two gospels named, a matter of iittie 
or no consequence. The long fast, once a favorite 
matter for infidel objections, no longer presents 
any difficulty w-hateveiw The significance of the 
separate assaults of evil have been variously in¬ 
terpreted ; a fact due in considerable measure to 
the comprehensiveness of the whole great event. 
Says Smith: “The three temptations are addressed 
to the three forms in which the disease of sin 
makes its appearance in the soul—to the solace of 
sense, and the love of praise and the desire of 
gain (1 John 2:16). But there is one element 
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common to them all, they are attempts to call up 
a willful and wayward spirit in contrast to a pa¬ 
tient and self-denying one.” The subject, how¬ 
ever, can hardly be summed up thus briefly. 

1 . The temptation to change the stones into 
bread by a miracle was an appeal to Christ to 
step out of his divinely appointed path for the 
sake of satisfying his hunger. He had accepted 
the conditions of a human life, and it was for him 
to do his duty and trust in God for sustenance. 
His power to work miracles was not for himself 
but for others (see Kenosis). Had he obeyed the 
temptation he would have become unlike men who 


ful prominence to temporal, material, good, is illus¬ 
trated, so in the present instance all attempts to 
build up Christ’s kingdom by means of display, 
rather than by the patient, divinely appointed 
processes, find their rebuke ; likewise all forms 
of fanatical presumption. 

3. The temptation to win power by an act of 
homage to the devil. 

Inconceivable as this may seem at first, never¬ 
theless this was the bold form in which was em¬ 
bodied the idea of winning power for good and 
holy ends by a compromise with evil at the outset. 
It was an appeal to holy ambition, but upon the 





An Arab Tent (See article Tent). 


must put their trust in divine Providence. “ He 
would have become his own providence.” 

2 . The second temptation was to prove his Son- 
ship, to exhibit his faith in his Sonship, by cast¬ 
ing himself down from a pinnacle of the temple. 
This temptation was at the opposite extreme from 
the preceding. The first was a temptation to dis¬ 
trust, the second that of extravagant, unwar¬ 
ranted confidence, or presumption. Again was 
the call to step out of the path divinely appointed, 
but by presumptuously plunging himself into need¬ 
less perils. The Scripture quoted by the adver¬ 
sary was quoted in a mutilated form. “ He shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee.” “ To 
keep thee in all thy ways ” was left out. As in 
the former instance all temptation to give unlaw- 


ground of doing evil that good might come. The 
kingdom was to be won, but in the way suggested 
it would have been at the expense of ruining the 
King. At this point also the great temptation of 
Christ has its most practical lessons. 

The manner and complete success of Christ’s 
resistance appear upon the surface of the narrative 
and call here for no comment. 

Literature. —See commentaries on Matthew and 
Luke: Lange, Meyer,Whedon, Owen, Godet. Lives 
of Christ: Edersheim, Geikie, Farrar. Also Ecce 
Homo ; Expositor , First Series, vol. iii, article on 
“ Temptation of Christ,” Fairbairn; Hall, sermon, 
“ Our Lord’s Temptation; ” Krummacher, “ Christ 
in the Wilderness ; ” Monod, “ Temptation of Our 
Lord.”—E. McC. 
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TEN. See Number, p. 796. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. See Decalogue. 
TENDER-HEARTED. 1. Rak lay-bawb' 
(Heb. aaib “P,), literally tender of hearty i. e., 

fainthearted, timid, as spoken of Solomon’s son 
Rol 10 bon.n 1 hi his youth (2 Gh«m, 13;7>. 

2. Yao'sptmykh-os (Gr. eb&jrfayx 0 ft. havhty 
strong bomb), in biblical and ecclesiastical lan¬ 
guage, compassionate, tender-hearted (Eph. 4:32; 
1 Pet, 3:8, A. V. “ pitiful lb V, “tender¬ 
hearted 1 ’). 

TENONS (Exod. 26:17, 19; 36:22, 24), prob¬ 
ably dowel pins at the end of the planks of the 
Tabernacle (q. v.). 

TENS, RULERS OF. Seep. 637, column 2 . 

TENT (Heb. usually o'-hel; Gr. ok^vt/, 

akay-nay / ) ) a movable habitation, made of curtains 
extended upon poles. The patriarchs of the Isra¬ 
elites, whose fathers and kindred already pos¬ 
sessed fixed houses in Mesopotamia, dwelt in tents 
because they lived in Canaan only as pilgrims. 
The Israelites did not dwell in houses until their 
return from Egypt. Their tents, in material, form, 
and furniture, no doubt resembled the tents of the 
present Bedouins, consisting sometimes of plaited 
mats, but generally of cloth coverings, cither 
coarser, of goat hair (black, Cant* 1:3), or finer, 
woven from yarn. (See cut, p. 1091.) The goat- 
hair cloth is sufficient to resist the heaviest rain. 
The tent poles, called amud, or columns, are usu¬ 
ally nine in number, placed in three groups, but 
many tents have only one pole, others two or three. 
The ropes which hold the tent in its place are fas¬ 
tened not to the tent cover itself, but to loops con¬ 
sisting of a leathern thong tied to the ends of a 
Btick, round which is twisted a piece of old cloth, 
which is itself sewed to the tent cover. The ends 
of the tent ropes are fastened to short sticks or 
pins, called wed or mmtad. which arc driven into 
the ground with a mallet (Judg, 4:21). Round 
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removable at pleasure to admit air. The tent is 
divided into two apartments, separated by a carpet 
partition drawn across the middle of the tent and 
fastened to the three middle posts. The furniture 
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table (sometimes replaced by a round skin), eating 
and cooking utensils, and a lamp. When the 
pasture near an encampment is exhausted, the 
tents are taken down, packed on camels and re¬ 
moved (Isa. 38:12; Gen. 26:17, 22 , 25). The larger 
tents of the well-to-do are divided into three 
rooms; the first, at the entrance, in the case of 

_ . . _ . _ . . i . ; _ . . - . -i j : . j.1. . __J 
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tender of the flock or herd, the second for the 
men, and the innermost for the women. The 
manufacture of tents formed a regular trade, at 
which Paul occasionally labored, especially in con¬ 
nection with Aquihi (Acta 18:3), 

Figurative, Bp prominent a feature of ori¬ 
ental life could hardly fail to suggest many stri¬ 
king metaphors.. Thus the heavens are compared to 
a tent (Isa. 40:22). The prosperity of the Church 
is referred to as an enlargement of a tent (54:2; 
see also 83:20). The setting up of a tent, espe¬ 
cially a large one, was a work needing the help of 


others, and one bereft of friends is referred to as 
having no helpers in erecting his tent (Jor. 10:20)- 
Tlie lent being rapidly taken down and removed 
became a symbol of the frailty of life (Isa, 38:12; 
2 Cor. 5:1). 

TENTH DEAL (Heb. is-saw-rone ', a 

tenth) y a dry measure, specially for grain and meal; 
(Exod. 29:40; Lev. 14: ID, 21; Sum. 15:4, 6, II, etc.);: 
more fully the tenth of an epbuh. See Metrol¬ 
ogy, II. 

TE'RAH (Heb. rnn, teh'-rakh, station), the* 
son of Nahor born in Ur of the Chaldees; the. 
father of Abram, Nahor, and Haran, and through 
them the ancestor of the great families of the-- 
Israelites, Ishmaelites, Midianites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites (Gen. 11:24-32). We learn from tlie^ 
Scripture that Terah was an idolater (Josh. 24:2), 
that he took part in the family migration toward 
Canaan, and that he died in Haran at the age of' 
two hundred and five years, B, C. before 2250. 

TER'APHIM (Heb. ter-aw-feme% 

images connected with magical rites; always in 
the masculine plural. In the Septuagint they are- 
represented by a different rendering in nearly 
every book where the word occurs: in Gen., ch. 
31, by {fdodah ); in Judg*, chaps. 17, 18, by 

$epa$lv In 1 8am., ch. 10, by Kewioia . 

(km^t-a v f-ee ak)\ in E/.ek. 21:21, by yfomrh {yhop- 
hth'); in Hos. 3:4, by tb}Aot (day'-hy ); and in Zech. 

10:2, by a7tt»p(/eyy6ptrvot (a} )of-th eng-yom'- cjl - oy).. 
Teraphim is probably from the Heb. fit) 1 ?, icm-raf , 
to live in comfort. The teraphim were the sup¬ 
posed guardians and givers of prosperous life, and 
were greatly venerated and worshiped in early 
times. It appears that Laban attached great value? 


Assyrian Teraphim. 

to these objects, from what he said as to the theft, 
and his determined search for them (Gen. 31:19, 
30, 82-33). The most important point is that Laban 
calls them Ins “gods ” (£1:80, 32), although lie was- 
not without belief in the true God (31:24, 49-68); 
for this makes it almost certain that we have here- 
not an indication of the worship of strange gods,, 
but the first notice of a superstition that after¬ 
ward obtained among those Israelites who added 
corrupt practices to the true religion* Teraphiirv 
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again are included among Micah’s images (Judg. 
17:3—6 ; 18:17, 18, 20). Teraphini were consulted 
for oracular answers by the Israelites (Zech. 10:2; 
comp. Judg. 18:5, 6; 1 Sam. 15:22, 23; 19:13, 16, 
LXX.; 2 Kings 23:24), and by the Babylonians, in 
the case of Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. 21:19-22). 
The worship or use of terapliim after the occupa¬ 
tion of the promised land cannot be doubted to 
have been one of the corrupt practices of those 
Hebrews who leaned to idolatry, but did not aban¬ 
don their belief in the God of Israel. 

Some writers have relied upon the declaration 
of the prophet Hosea (3:4), “ For the children of 
Israel shall abide many days without king, and 
xv iih out prince, and without sacrifice, and with out 
pillar, and without ephod or Lcvnphim,” to prove 
that pillars, ephocl, and terapliim were nil together 
parts of the genuine Israelite religion. Professor 
Robertson (Marly Religion of Israel, pp. 238, 28a) 
saysj “The passage is one of threatening, mnl the 
inference generally drawn from it is, that as the 
things mentioned are to be taken away from Israel 
as a punishment, they are to be regarded as things 
of which they were aforetime lawfully possessed. 
They were, in a word, to be deprived of both po¬ 
litical freedom and religious privileges; and as the 
former is denoted by king and prince, the latter is 
summed up in the succeeding expressions, which, 
therefore, at Ilosea’s time, denoted legitimate ele¬ 
ments of their worship. , . . The tilings are, in 
fact, arranged m pairs, and I think light at once 
falls upon tim passage when read in this connec¬ 
tion, each pair representing at once the true and 
the false, the good and the evil, of which they 
would be deprived. 

Neither kins' • . - nor prince. 

Neither sacrifice .. . nor pillar. 

Neither ephod ... nor teraphim. 

If we take the things m pairs we get the legiti¬ 
mate monarchy and the bastard lordship, legiti¬ 
mate snorifieea and those with which the idola¬ 
trous pillars were associated, the legitimate priestly 
ephod and the superstitious consulting of tcra* 
plum. 11 There is no description of these images; 
but from the account of MlchnTs stratagem to 
deceive Said’s messengers, it is evident, if only 
one image bo there meant, as is very probable, 
tliat they were at least sometimes of the size of n 
man, and, perhaps, in the head and shoulders, if 
not lower, of human shape, or of a similar form 
(1 Sam. ID; 13—10). 

TE'RESH (Heb. tdi'-resh, severe ), one of 

the two eunuchs whose plot to assassinate Ahasu- 
erus was discovered byMordecai (Esth. 2:21; 6:2). 
He was hanged B. C. about 515. 

TERRACE (Heb. riT'p?P j mes-il-lav/, thorough - 
/are), a staircase, constructed out of algum trees, 
for Solomon’s palace (2 Chron. 9:11). 
TERRIBLENESS. See Glossary. 

TERROR, the rendering of several Hebrew 
words and one Greek word denoting great fear, 
dint xvlnch agitates both body and mind. Some of 
these words have as their primary meaning the 
cause of fear, others the result Thus (ay- 

maw', Josh. 2:9; Job 20:25; Psa. 33:18; 65:4; 
88:15) is that which inspires dread, as a king 


(Job 33:7), a bugbear; idols (Jer. 50:38), from the 
fear with which they fill their xvorshipers; nrillU 
(mekh-it-taw'y Isa. 54:14) is a breaking in pieces, 
and so consternation, from ririn (khaw-lhath r ), to 
be broken , confounded (Gen. 35:5; Ezek. 26:17; 
32:23-32); ( baw-law ') denotes the falling 

away of a person in sickness, a garment through 
age, etc., and so the mind consumed with anxiety 
and care. Other words simply express fear, as 
the Greek word (j)6j3og ( fob'-os ). Death is called 
the “king of terrors” (Job 18:14; comp. 24:17), 
in distinction from the terrible disease which is 
called its “firstborn” (18:13). Death is also per¬ 
sonified elsewhere (Psa. 49:15 ; Isa. 28:15). 

TER'TIUS (Gr. T eprtoCy ter'-tee-oSy from Lat. 
tertiuSy third), probably a Roman, was the amanu¬ 
ensis of Paul in writing the Epistle to the Romans 
(Rom. 16:22). Some have proposed without rea¬ 
son to identify him with Silas. Nothing certain 
is known of him. 

TERTUL'LUS (Gr. T eprvXkogy ter'-tool-loSy 
diminutive form of Tertius), “a certain orator” 
retained by the high priest and Sanhedrin to ac¬ 
cuse the apostle Paul at Caesarea before the proc¬ 
urator, Felix (Acts 24:1, 2). He 'evidently be¬ 
longed to the class of professional orators, multi¬ 
tudes of whom were to be found not only in Rome, 
but in other parts of the empire, where they went 
with the expectation of finding occupation at the 
tribunals of the provincial magistrates. We may 
infer that Tertullus was of Roman, or, at all 
events, of Italian origin; while the Sanhedrin 
would naturally desire his services on account of 
their own ignorance of the Latin language and of 
the ordinary procedure of a Roman law court. 
The historian probably only gave an abstract of 
the speech, giving, however, in full the most salient 
points, and those which had the most forcibly 
impressed themselves upon him, such as the ex¬ 
ordium and the character ascribed to Paul (v. 5). 

TESTAMENT, the frequent rendering of 
Gr. tUtt&jkJty dee-nth ay'-kayy a dts/maL 

1. A disposition, arrangement of any sort, which 
one wishes to be valid (Gal. 3:15), especially the 
last disposal which one makes of his earthly pos¬ 
sessions after his death, a testament or will. 

2. A covenant, a compact, very often used in 

Scripture. The word covenant is used to denote 
the close relationship which God entered into: with 
Noah (Gen. 6:18; 9:9, sq.); with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their posterity (Lev. 26:42); and 
afterward, through Moses, with the people of 
Israel (Exod., ch. 24; Deut. 5:2; 28:69). “ By this 

last covenant the Israelites are bound to obey 
God’s will as expressed and solemnly promulgated 
in the Mosaic law; and he promises them his al¬ 
mighty protection and blessings of every kind in 
this world, but threatens transgressors with the 
severest punishments. Hence in the New Testa¬ 
ment we find mention of . , . the ark of the cove- 
nanty or law , in which the tables were deposited 
(Heb. 9:4; Rev. 11:19, A. Y. ‘the ark of his testa¬ 
ment ’); of the covenant of circumcision (Heb. 
9:20; comp. Acts 7:8)” (Grimm, Gr.-Eng. Lex.). 

The new and more satisfactory bond of friend- 
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ship which God in the Messiah’s time would enter 
into with the people of Israel is called Kami} diaByt 
Jcahee-nay ' dee-ath-ay'-kay, the new testament — 
which divine promise Christ has made good (Heb. 
8:8-10; 10:16). Thus we find two testaments 
(covenants) spoken of, the Mosaic and the Chris- 
tian (Gal. 4:24); with the former of which (Heb. 
9:16, 18; comp. 8:9) the latter is contrasted (Matt. 
26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22 : 20 ; 1 Cor. 11:26; 
Heb. 13:20), of which Christ is the Mediator ( 8 : 6 ). 

Old and New Testaments. When the books 
written by Christ’s apostles, or by apostolic men, 
came to be placed alongside the sacred books of 
the Hebrews, as comprising the entire scriptural 
canon, it became necessary to distinguish the two 
divisions by appropriate designations. A usage 
which already prevailed furnished the designa¬ 
tions required, The gracious engagements into 
which God was pleased to enter with individuals 
and communities bear in the Old Testament the 
name of ber-eeth * (Heb. or covenant (q. v.), 

and to this corresponds the Gr. diadijicr} in the LXX. 
and the New Testament. Of these covenants two 
stand out from all the rest as of preeminent im¬ 
portance—God’s covenant with Israel mediated 
by Moses, and that covenant which he promised 
to establish through the Messiah. This hitter is 
called by Jeremiah (31:31) “ a new covenant,” and 
familiarly used by the apostles (2 Cor. 3:6; Heb. 
9:15, etc.), would naturally suggest the applica¬ 
tion of the phrase “ the first testament ” Kami} 
6tadi}K}}) to the former (Heb. 9:15). In the Latin 
Church the usage prevailed of calling these two 
covenants VoIuq ct Novum Testamentum , i. e., the 
Old and the New Testament; and Testament has 
naturally passed into the title of the two divisions 
of the Scriptures in the English and most of the 
European versions (see Kitto. MeO. and S.. OycX 

TESTIMONIES (Heb. 5tJ?, ay-daio f , or n*H3> 
ay-dooih' ; Gr. from gaprupEO), mar-ioo-reh'-o , wit¬ 
ness). anything which testifies fGen. 31:52. A. V. 
“ witness 11 ); a precept of God (Dent, 4:45; 6:17, 
20 ; 1 Kings 2:3; 23:3; 1 CIitoil 29:19, etc.; Psu, 
25:10; 78:56; 93 : 6 ; ] 19:2, etc.); u collection of 
precepts, the few?, specially the Decalogue (Exod. 
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called because “they testify” of Christ (John 
as being the receptacle of the table 01 
the law, the ark was called “ the ark of the testi¬ 
mony ” (Exrat. 25:22; 26:33, 34); and the tuber- 
uncle, “the tabernacle of testimony " (Nnm, 1:50, 
53; 10 : 11 ). Ay-JootN is found in composition 
w ith Slmshan (In the title of Psa, 60) and with 
Shosliannim (P c a. 80, title). See M l 7 ST 0 4T Tf.rats 
p. 768. M The testimony of Jesus Christ ” (Rev. 
1:2) was that which Jesus spoke to John, probably 
concerning future events. 

TETRARCH (Gr. TETpapxiK, tet-rar'-hhace), 
properly the sovereign or governor of the fourth 
part of a country. 1 . Herod Anti pas (Matt. 14:1; 
Luke 3:1, 10 ; 9:7; Acts 13:1), who is commonly 
distinguished as lt Herod the tetrarch,” although 
the title of “ king 11 is also assigned to him both 
by Matthew (14:9) and by Mark (6:14, 22 , eq.). 
2 ! llevod Philip, who is said bv Luke (3:1) to have 
been “ tctmreh of Itmam and of the region of 


Trachonitis.” 3. Lysanias, who is said (Luke 3:1) 
to have been u tetrarch of Abilene.” The title of 
tetrarch was at this time probably applied to petty 
tributary princes without any such determinate 
meaning. But it appears from Josephus that the 
tetrarchies of Antipas and Philip were regarded 
as constituting each a fourth part of their father’s 
kingdom. We conclude that in these two cases, 
at least, the title was used in its strict and literal 
sense. 

THADD-ZE'US (Gr. 0 addalog, thad-dah'-yos), 
a name in Mark’s catalogue of the twelve apostles 
(Mark 3:18) in the great majority of manuscripts. 
In Matthew’s catalogue (Matt. 10:3) Lebbaeus is 
probably the original reading. From a comparison 
with the catalogue of Luke (Luke 6:16 ; Acts 1:13) 
it seems scarcely possible to doubt that the three 
names of Judas, Lebbaeus, and Thaddaeus, were 
borne by one and the same person. Edersheim 
(Life of Jesus , i, 522) derives the term Thaddaeus 
from thodah , praise, and adds, “ In that case both 
Lebbaeus and Thaddaeus would point to the hearti¬ 
ness and thanksgiving of the apostle, and hence 
his character.” His real name seems to have been 
Judas Labbaeus, and his surname Thaddaeus. 

THA'HASH (Heb. ©nn, takh'-ash, badger), 
the third son of Nahor by his concubine Reumah 
(Gen. 22:24). 

THA'MAH (Ezra 2:53). See Tamah. 

THA'MAR (Matt. 1:3). See Tamar, 1 . 

THANK. See Glossary. 

THANK OFFERING. See Sacrificial Of¬ 
ferings. 

THANKSGIVING (Heb. !-n;, yaw-daw' ; 
TlTin, to-daw' ; Gr. evxaptarla, yoo-khar-is-tee'-ah) 
“ is a duty of which gratitude is the grace. This 
obligation of godliness is acknowledged by the 
universal sentiment of mankind; but as a Chris¬ 
tian grace it luts some blessed peculiarities. It is 
gratitude, ns for nU the benefits of divine Provi¬ 
dence, so especially for the general and personal 
gifts of redemption. The very term most in use 
shows this; it is %apiq, khar'-ece, which is the 
grace of God in Christ, operating in the soul of 

J-4 L -.1; ~ ^ n n ft mhivi a n « cl rv/\L\ AI Lrt nlr 4-LL vi 
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in gratitude: ‘Thanks be unto God for his uu- 
speakaole gift/ The ethical grarituue of Chris¬ 
tianity connects every good gift and every perfect 
gift with the gift of Christ. Moreover, it is a 
thanksgiving winch in the Christian economy, and 
in it alone, redounds to God for all things; in 
everything give thanks. This characteristic flows 
from the former. The rejoicing which in 

the Lord, and tho everlasting consolation wo pos¬ 
sess in him, makes every possible variety of divine 
dispensation it token for good. The Christum 
privilege is to find reason lor gratitude in ail 
things: ‘for this is the will of God In Christ Jesus 
concerning you * ,f (Pope, Christ. TheoL t pp. 226, 
227). 

THANKWORTHY is the rendering of the 
Gr, X&P l £ (Mrtr'-is, grace], m the declaration 
(1 Pet. 2:19), “For Ellis is thankworthy, If a mail 
for conscience toward God endure grief! suffering 
wrongfully.” The meaning is, this wins for us 
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THAKA 


THEBES 


(God’s) favor (H. V. “is acceptable”). See Glos¬ 
sary. 

THA'RA (Luke 3:34). See Terah. 

THAR'SHISH, a less correct form for Tar- 

SHISHj 2. 

THEATER (Gr. Oearpov , iheh'-at-ron). 

1, A place in which games and dramatic spec¬ 
tacles are exhibited and public assemblies held, 
for the Greeks use the theater also as a forum 
(Acts 19:29, 31). 

2. A public show, and, figuratively, a man who 
is exhibited to be gazed at and made sport of 
(1 Cor. 4:9, A. V. and R. V. “ a spectacle ”). The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks (12:1) 
of “ so great a cloud of witnesses,” having in mind, 
no doubt, the agonistic scene, in which Christians 
are viewed as running a race, and not the theater 
or stage, where the eyes of the spectators are fixed 
on them. 

(1) The Greek theater was originally intended 
for the performance of dithyrambic choruses at 
the feast of Dionysus. The hymn celebrated the 


in Attica are of two kinds: (a) ordinary leaden 
tokens about the size of either a florin or a six¬ 
penny bit, or (6) counters of bone or ivory about 
the size of a half crown.” 

(2) The Roman theater. “ In Rome, where 
dramatic representations, in the strict sense of 
the term, were not given until 240 B. C., a wooden 
stage was erected in the circus for each perform¬ 
ance, and taken down again.. . . Those who wanted 
seats had to bring their own chairs; sometimes, 
by order of the senate, sitting was forbidden. In 
154 B. C. an attempt was made to build a per¬ 
manent theater with fixed seats, but it had to be 
pulled down by order of the senate. In M3 B. U, 
on the conquest of Greece, theaters were provided 
with scats after the Greek models were erected; 
these, however, were only of wood, and served for 
one representation alone. The first stone theater 
was built by Pompey in 55 B. 0, p a second one by 
Cornelius Balbua (13 B. 0.), and in the sumo year 
the one dedicated by Augustus to his nephew 
Marcellus, and was called by his name, the ruins 
of which still exist. Besides these there were no 
other stone theaters in Rome. The 
Roman theater differed from the 
Greek. In the first place the audi¬ 
torium formed a semicircle only, 
with the front wall of the stage 
building as its diameter, while in 
the Greek it was larger than a semi¬ 
circle. Again a covered colonnade 
ran round the highest story of the 
Roman theater, the roof of which 
was of the same height as the highest 
part of the stage. The orchestra, 
moreover, which was inclosed by the 
c&vea , contained places for specta¬ 
tors ; these were, at the first, re¬ 
served exclusively for the senators ; 
foreign ambassadors whom it was 
wished to honor were afterward 
admitted to them. . . . Places of 
dignity were also assigned to 
magistrates and priests, probably on the pddium, 
or the space in front of the lowest row of seats, 
where there was room for a few rows of chairs. 
The first fourteen rows of the ordinary seats were 
(68 B. C.) appropriated to the equites ; after them 
came the general body of citizens, who were prob¬ 
ably arranged in the order of their tribes; in the 
upper part of the c&vea were the women, who sat 
apart, in accordance with a decree of Augustus; 
the lowest class were relegated to the highest 
tier. Even children were admitted, only slaves 
being excluded. Admission was free, as was the 
case with all entertainments intended for the peo¬ 
ple. The tickets of admission did not indicate any 
particular seat, but only the block of seats and 
the row in which it would be found ” (Seyffert, 
Diet, of Ohm. An£iq. t a. v.). 

THEBES, the Greek name of n city of Egypt, 
and its capital during the empire; called in the 
A. V. “ No-Amon,” R. V. “ Noamon,” or simply No 
(Jer. 46:25); R. V. “Amon of No” (Ezek. 30:14— 
16) (see No). Thebes is referred to by classical 
writers as being very ancient. “ Thebes spreads 
itself on both banks of the Nile, just as Loudon 
and Paris extend over both banks of the Thames 
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sufferings and actions of the god in a style corre¬ 
sponding to the passionate character of his wor¬ 
ship ; and it was sung to the accompaniment of a 
flute and a dance round the altar. “From the 
first it consisted of two principal parts: (a) the 
circular dancing place ( orchestra ), with the altar 
of the god in the center, and ( b ) the place for the 
spectators, or the theater (tkedtron) proper. The 
thvCdron wns in the form of a segment of a circle, 
with the seats rising above one another in concen¬ 
tric tiers. The seats were almost always cut in the 
slope of a hill. When the dithyrambic choruses 
had developed into the drama, a structure called 
the skew (Lat. scena ) was added, with a stage for 
dramatic representations. It was erected on the 
side of the orchestra away from the spectators, 
and at such a height, and distance as to allow of 
the stage being in full view from every part of 
the theater. The first stone theater was that 
built at Athens, the home of the Greek drama; 
and the theaters in every part of the Hellenic 
world were constructed on the same general prin¬ 
ciples. It is estimated that the theater in Athens 
had room for twenty-seven thousand five hundred 
persons. , . . The tickets of admission discovered 







THEFT 


THESSALONICA 


and Seine. On the right bank are the temples of 
Karnak and of Luxor. On the left bank, going 
from north to south, are the temple of Goornah , 
of Deir*iLBtth(*rit the Ramcsmim^ the Colossi t the 
temple of Ddr-d-Mcdhidt, and of Mcdinet-AbauT 
Of these the most wonderful was Karnak, whose 
ruins are to-day the most picturesque of all Egypt, 
For descriptions of these temples see Mariette 
Bey, Monuments of Upper Egypt; Maspero, Dawn 
of Civilization. 

In October, 1899, nine columns of the great 
hall of the temple at Karnak collapsed. Their 
fall, as indeed llie general decay of the temple, is 
perhaps due to the infiltration of the Nile, whose 
water, saturated as it is with nitra^ eats away the 
sandstone. 

THE'BEZ (Heb. tay-bates', conspicuous ), 
the scene of the death of the usurper Abimelech 
(Judg. 9:50). He had suffocated a thousand 
Shechemites in the hold of Baal-berith by the 
smoke of green wood, and then besieged and took 
Thebez. This town possessed a strong tower, to 


tions if contrary to the divine will. The later his¬ 
tory of Israel is a rehearsal of the conflict and 
intercourse between the great head of the kingdom 
and the refractory functionaries. Under the new 
economy this idea passed over, in its spiritual im¬ 
port, to the Messiah, as the heir of David’s perpet¬ 
ual dynasty, and thus Christ becomes the ruler of 
his Church and the hearts of its members. 

THEOPHTLUS (Gr. QEofDog, thch-of'-il-os , 
friend of God), the person in whom Luke inscribes 
I 115 gospel and the Acts of the Apostles (Luke 1:3 ; 
Acts 1:1). We meet with a considerable number 
mid variety of theories concerning him. The 
traditional ’connection of Luke with Antioch has 
disposed some to look upon Antioch as the abode 
of Theophilus, and possibly as the seat of his 
government. “We may safely reject the Patristic 
notion that Theophilus was either a fictitious per¬ 
son or a mere personification of Christian love. 
The epithet Kpanare (‘most excellent’) is a suffi¬ 
cient evidence of his historical existence. It does 
not, indeed, prove that he was a governor, but it 
makes it most probable that , he was a person of 



Thessalonica, 


which the men, women, and children betook them¬ 
selves. When Abimelech advanced to the tower, 
and drew near to set the door on fire, a woman 
threw a millstone down upon him from the roof 
of the tower, and smashed his skull. Whereupon 
he called to his armor-bearer to give him a death¬ 
blow with Ins sword, tnat men mignt not say or 
him “A woman slew him.” Thebez seems to be 
preserved in the large village of Tubas , northeast 
of Shechem, a still important town. It is situated 
on the slopes and summit of a hill, whose sides 
are pierced with numerous cisterns, some in use. 
Hundreds of people even now live underground, 
in caves cut in the rock. 

THEFT, bee .Law, p. b57. 

THELA'SAR (2 Kings 19:12). See Tel-assar. 

THEOCRACY (Gr. OeoKparta, theh-ok-rat-ee '- 
ah T rule of God), the form of government among 
the early Israelites, in which Jehovah was recog¬ 
nized ns their supreme civil ruler, and his laws 
were taken as the statute book of the kingdom. 
Moses, Joshua, and the Judges were the appointees 
and agents of Jeluyvah. The kings were each 
specifically anointed in Ins name and the prophets 
were commissioned In inform them of his will, and 
did not hesitate to rebuke and even veto their ac- 


high rank. All that can be conjectured with any 
degree of safety concerning him cujiics Lo ibis, 
that he was a Gentile of rank and consideration 
who came under the influence of Luke or under 
that of Paul at Rome, and was converted to the 
Christian faith ” (Smith, Did., s. v.). 

•• me only trauiiional inform a non we possess 
about this person is that found in the ‘Clementine 
Recognitions’ (x, 71), about the middle of the 
2 d century: ‘So that Theophilus, who was at 
the head of all the men in power at the city (of 
Antioch), consecrated, under the name of a church, 
the great basilica (the palace) in which lie resided/ 
According to this, Theophilus was u great lord re¬ 
siding in liie capital ui Sjuu" \Gudct, - Cunt., un 
Luke). 

THESSALO'NIAN (Gr. QeoaalMVUcevg, thes- 
Bdj;o'n.-ik- l,, oosC, the designation (Acts 20:4; 1 Thess. 
1 : 1 ; 2 TlVoss, 2:1 ; “of Thessalonica,” 27:2) of an 
inhabitant of Thessalokica (q. v.). 

THESSALO'NIANS, EPISTLES TO. See 

Bible, Books of. 

THESSALONI'CA (Gr. QEoaalovkp, thes- 
sal-on-ee'-kay), called anciently Therma. It was 
named after the wife of Cassander, who rebuilt 
the city. Under the Romans it was one ot four 
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THEUDAS 


THOMAS 


divisions of Macedonia. Paul and Silas organized 

church there (Acts 1Y:1—4; 1 Thess. 1:9). In 
Acts 20:1-3 Paul’s visit is named; see also Phil. 
4:16; 2 Tim. 4:10. In Acts 1*7:6, 8, the rulers of 
the city are called, in the original, politarch&L 
It is now the most important town, after Constan¬ 
tinople, of European Turkey. Its name is Saloniki, 
;and it has a mixed population of eighty-five thou¬ 
sand. Placed on the great road (Via Egnatia ), 
which connected Rome with the whole region 
'north of the iEgean Sea, Thessalonica was an in¬ 
valuable center for the spread of the Gospel. In 
fact it was nearly, if not quite, on a level with 
'Corinth and Ephesus in its share of the commerce 
•of the Levant. The circumstance noted in Acts 
1*7:1, that here was the synagogue of the Jews in 
4bis part of Macedonia, had evidently much to do 
with the apostle’s plans, and also doubtless with 
his success. The first scene of the apostle’s work 
-at Thessalonica was the synagogue (17:2, 3). 

THEU'DAS (Gr. OnwW, ikyoQ-das\ perhaps 
contraction of Oeodwpof, Go&givm), an insurgent 
mentioned by Gamaliel in his speech before the 
Sanhedrin, at the time of the arraignment of the 
apostles (Acts 5:35-39). He seems to have been 
•a religious impostor, and to have had about four 
hundred adherents, who were all slain or scattered. 
-Josephus ( Ant ., xx, 5, 1) informs us u that a cer¬ 
tain magician, whose name was Then das, persuaded 
.a great part of the people to take their effects 
with them and follow him to the river Jordan; 
dor he told them he was a prophet, and that he 
would, by his own command, divide the river, and 
afford them an easy passage over it; and many 
were deluded by his words. Fadus. . . sent a troop 
-of horsemen out against them; who, falling upon 
-them unexpectedly, slew many of them, and took 
many of them alive. They also took Theudas 
.alive, and cut off his head, and carried it to Jeru- 
Tsalem.” 

THIEF. See Law, p. 637. 

THIEVES. The prophet Isaiah (1:23) says 
of the Israelitish rulers that they were “ compan¬ 
ions of thieves,” meaning thereby that they allowed 
themselves to be bribed by presents of stolen 
goods to acts of injustice toward those who had 
been robbed. The men who under this name ap¬ 
pear in the history of the crucifixion were robbers 
Tather than thieves, belonging to the lawless 
Lauds by which Palestine was at that time and 
•afterward infested. Against these brigands every 
Roman procurator had to wage continual war. It 
was necessary to use an armed police to encounter 
them (Luke 22:52). Of the previous history of 
the two who suffered on Golgotha we know noth¬ 
ing. They had been tried and condemned, and 
were waiting their execution before our Lord was 
^accused. It is probable enough, as the death of 
Barabbas was clearly expected at the same time, 
that they had taken part in his insurrection. At 
first the thieves reviled our Lord, but afterward 
one of them in penitence prayed to be remembered 
when Jesus should come to his kingdom (Matt. 
27:38, 44; Mark 15:27). 

THIGH (Heb. yaw-raJce'; Gr. yypoc, may- 
tos'), the part of the body from the legs to the 
itrunk. 


1. In taking an oath it was an ancient custom 
to put the hand under the thigh. Abraham re¬ 
quired it of his servant, when he made him swear 
that he would take a wife for Isaac of the daugh¬ 
ters of the Canaanites (Gen. 24:2-9). Jacob re¬ 
quired it of Joseph when he bound him by oath 
to bury him in Canaan (47:29-31). This custom, 
the so-called bodily oath, was, no doubt, connected 
with the significance of the hip as the part from 
which the posterity issued (46:26, margin) and the 
seat of vital power. The early Jewish commenta¬ 
tors supposed it to be especially connected with 
the rite of circumcision. 

2. It is stated (Gen. 32:25-32) that the angel 
touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh and put it out 
of joint. By the dislocation of his hip the carnal 
nature of his previous wrestling was declared to 
be powerless and wrong. By his wrestling with 
God Jacob entered upon a new stage in his life. 
Because of the dislocation of Jacob’s thigh the 
custom grew up among his descendants of refrain¬ 
ing from eating the nervus ischiadicus, the princi¬ 
pal nerve in the neighborhood of the hip, which is 
easily injured by any violent strain in wrestling. 

3. If the wife, accused by her husband of infi¬ 
delity, was guilty, a part of the curse pronounced 
upon her was that her thigh should rot (Num. 5: 
21). Precisely the nature of this disease it is im¬ 
possible to determine. Michaelis supposes it to 
have been dropsy of the ovary. 

Figurative, The phrase 1 - hip and thigh n 
(Heb. pill;, s hokt\ Judg. 13:8) occurs in the ac¬ 
count of Samsons slaughter of tho Philistines, 
and is a proverbial expression for a cruel, unspar¬ 
ing slaughter. To uncover the thigh (Isa. 47:2) 
was to lay aside all feminine modesty, as tc “ grind 
at the mill” was to take a servant’s place. Strife- 
ing the thigh was the sign of the deepest shame 
(Jer. 31:19) or of sorrow (Ezek. 21:12). In Rev. 
19:16 it is written, “And he hath on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written,” etc. Schleus- 
ner thinks that the name was written upon the 
sword, which hung upon the thigh. Montfaucon 
gives an account of several images of warriors 
having inscriptions upon the thighs. 

THIM'NATHAH (Josh. 19:45). See Timnah. 
THINE WOOD. See Glossary. 

THIRST (Heb. wait, tmw-maw'; Gr. dii poc y 
dip'-sos), a painful sensation occasioned by the ab¬ 
sence of liquids from the stomach. This sensation 
is sometimes accompanied by vehement desire, 
and the term is therefore used figuratively in 
the Scripture, in the moral sense of a long¬ 
ing after God (Psa. 42:2; 63:1; 143:6, etc.). A 
longing after criminal indulgence is also called 
thirst (Jer. 2:25). A state of continued satisfac¬ 
tion is expressed by the phrase, “They shall hun¬ 
ger no more, neither thirst any more ” (Rev. 7:16). 

THISTLE. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

THOM'AS (Gr. Qoyag, tho-mas ', twin), also 
called Didymus , its Greek equivalent. 

1. Name and Family. Out of this name 
has grown the tradition that he had a twin sister, 
Lydia, or that he was a twin brother of our Lord; 
which last, again, would confirm his identification 
with Judas (comp. Matt. 13:55). He is said to 
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THOMAS 


THORN IN THE FLESH 


have been born in Antioch, but is also considered 
by some a native of Galilee, like most of the other 
apostles (John 21:2). 

2. Personal History* In the that three 
gospels we have an account of Isis call lo the 
npostleship (Matt. 10:3; Mark 8:18; Luke 6:15)* 
The rest that we know of him is derived from the 
gospel of John. When Jesus declared his inten¬ 
tion of going to Doth any, Lazarus being dead, 
Thomas, apprehensive of danger, said to the other 
disciples* “Let os also go, that we may die with 
him” (John 11:16), At the last supper, when 
Jesus was speaking of his departure, Thomas said 
unto him, H Lord, we know not whither thou guest ; 
and how eon we know the way? 1 * (14:15.) When 
Jesus appeared to the first assembly after his res¬ 
urrection, Thomas, for some reason, was absent* 
The others told him, “ We have seen the Lord/’ 
Thomas broke forth into an exclamation which 
conveys to us nt once the vehemence of his doubt, 
and the vivid picture that Ids mind retained of 
his Master’s form as he had last seen him lifeless 
on the cross (20:25). “And after eight days again 


which he did not recognize the statement of eye¬ 
witnesses as a sufficient ground of faith. In the 
New Testament we hear of Thomas only twice 
again, once on the Sea of Galilee, with six other 
disciples (21:2), and again in the assembly of the 
apostles after the ascension (Acts 1:13). The 
earlier traditions, as believed in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, represent him as preaching in Parthia, or 
Persia, and as finally buried in Edessa. The later 
traditions carry him farther east. His martyrdom 
is said to have been occasioned by a lance. 

THORN, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words; indeed there are no less than 
twenty-two words rendered in the A. V. “ thorn,” 
“thistle,” “brier,” etc. (see Vegetable Kingdom). 
In the passage “Canst thou put a hook into his 
[the leviathan ] nose ? or bore his jaw through with 
a thorn ? ” (Job 41:2; comp. 2 Chron. 33:11; Heb. 
nirtj kho'-akh ,) thorn was a hook or ring put 
through the nostrils of large fishes in order to let 
them down again alive into the water and retain 
them as captives. 



Thrashing Floor. 


his disciples were within, and Thomas with them: 
then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood 
in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you.” Turn¬ 
ing to Thomas, he uttered the words which convey 
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reproof as those of Thomas had shown the sense 
of hesitation and doubt. “ Then saith he to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it 
into my side: and be not faithless, but believing.” 
The effect upon Thomas is immediate. Doubt is 
removed, and faith asserts itself strongly. The 

‘ n n.V. * nt. 1. . n t* v. nn c c, n« t. J o Kfilin-p flnntnin n 
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high assertion of his Master's divine nature: “ And 
Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and 
my God.” The answer of our Lord sums up the 
moral of the whole narrative: “Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, Llmu hast believed: blessed 
are they that have nut seen, ami yet have be¬ 
lieved ” (20:26-29), From this incident came the 
title of “ Doubting Thomas,” and he inis been 
characterized as “ slow to believe, subject to de¬ 
spondency, seeing all the difficulties of a case, 
viewing tilings on the darker side. 1 ’ It may be 
that he w + os of a critical tendency of mind, in 


Figurative. u A grieving thorn” (Ezek. 28: 
24) should be rendered a smarting sting, figurative 
of the hurts of heathenism, “ The most upright 
is sharper than a thorn hedge ” (Mic. 7:4) refers 

j . „ ii. . .. j.i -4:...i.: .a.-*. 
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that even the most upright injured all who came 
in contact with him. In Job 5:5, “taketh it even 
out of the thorns,” means that even a thorny hedge 
does not prevent them from taking the food of 
the orphan. From want of energy “the way of 
the slothful man is as an hedge of thorns ” (Prov. 
16:19), i. e., full of almost insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles (evjmp. *2:5). To he overgrown with thorns 
is a figure of desolation (24:31), “The crackling 
of thorns under n pot 11 (Ecclcs. 7:11) Is that to 
which the laughter of fools is compared. The 
wicked are often compared to thorns (2 Sam. 23:6; 
Nah. 1:10). Dried cow dung was the common 
fuel in Palestine; its slowness ill burning makes 
the quickness of a fire of thorns the more graphic 
as an image of the ami den end of fools (comp. 
Psa. 118:12). Thorns and thistles are symbolic of 


false prophets (Matt. 7:16), 

THORN IN THE FLESH. See Paul. 
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THOUGHT 


THUNDER 


THOUGHT. See Glossary. 

THRASHING. See Agriculture, p. 28. 
Figurative. Tlivnsliiug la ua«d m Scripture 
aft a figure of providential chastisement (Ism 21: 
10); crushing oppression (laa.41:15; Mic.4:l2, 13); 
judicial visitation (Jen 51:3a); the labors of min¬ 
isters (I Cor, 0:9, 10). Dust made by torn thing U 
a figure of complete destruction (2 Kings 13:7). 

THRASHING FLOOR (Heb. fti, go'-ren , 
even), a level ami havd-beaton plot in the open air 
(Judg. 8:37; 2 Sam. 6:6), on which sheaves of 
grain were thrashed (fsn. 21:10; Jen 51:33 ; Mic. 4: 
12 ; Matt, 3:12). The top of a rock was a favorite 
spot for this purpose; on this the sheaves were 
spread out, and sometimes beaten with flails 
— a method practiced especially with the 
lighter grains, such as fitches or cummin 
(laju 28:27)—but more commonly by oxen. 

The oxen were either yoked side by side and 
driven round over the grain, or yoked to a 
machine (Lat. tribulum or trahm), consisting 
of a board or a block of wood, with stones or 
pieces of iron fastened to the lower surface 
to make it rough. This was dragged over 
the grain, beating out the kernels. 

The thrashing floors were watched all 
night to guard against theft of the grain 
(Ruth 3:4, 6, 14); they were often of con* 
siderahIe value, and frequently named in 
connection with the winepress (Deut. 16:13; 

2 Kings 6:27; Eos. 9:2; Joel 2:24), since 
grain, wine, and oil wore the more important 
products of the soil. They were sometimes 
given particular names, aft that of Nachon 
(2 Sam. 6:8) or Chidcn (l Chron. 13:9), At ad 
(Gen. 50:10), Om&n or Annum h (2 Sam. 24:18, 

20; 1 Chron. 21:15). 

THREE. See Number. 

THREE TAVERNS. See Appii Forum. 

THRESHOLD, the rendering in A. V. of: 

1. JSaf (F|P), a sill or bottom of a doorway 
(Judg. 19:27; 1 Kings 14:17; Ezek. 40:6, 7; 
Zeph. 2:14). 

2. Mif-tawn' (^FlD3p, a stretcher), probably 
the bottom beam or sill of a door (1 Sam. 6:4, 

6 ; Ezek.9:3; 10:4, 18; 46:2; 47:1). 

3. Aw-soof' (jTjpN, collection ), only in the 


throne was approached by six steps (1 Kings 10 ; 
19; 2 Chron. 9:18); and Jehovah's throne is de¬ 
scribed m “high and lifted tip” (Isa, 6:1). The 
materials and workmanship were costly. It was 
furnished with arms or “ stays.” The steps were 
also lined with pairs of lions. As to the form of 
the chair, we are only informed in 1 Kings 10:19 
that “ the top was round behind.” The king sat 
on his throne on state occasions. At such times 
he appeared in his royal robes, 

Figurative. The throne was the symbol of 
supreme power and dignity (Gen, 41:40). 41 To sit 
upon the throne” implied the exercise of regal 
power (Dent. 17:18; 1 Kings 16:11); to “sit upon 
the throne of another 11 (1 Kings 1:13) meant to 
succeed him as king. “ Thrones ” also designates 



Throne. 


plural, and meaning stores, storehouses 
(1 Chron. 26:15, 17), especially as connected with 
the western gates of the temple (Neh. 12:25). 

THRONE (Heb. Ms-say'; Gr. dpdvog , 

thron'-os; fiypa, bay'-mah). The Hebrew term 
kis-say' applies to any elevated seat occupied by a 
person in authority, whether a high priest (1 Sam. 
1:9), a judge (Psa. 122:5), or a military chief (Jer. 
1:15). The use of a chair in a country where the 
usual postures were squatting and reclining, was 
at all times regarded as a symbol of dignity 
(2 Kings 4:10; Prov. 9:14). In order to specify a 
throne in our sense of the term it was necessary 
to add to kis-say' the notion of royalty; hence the 
frequent occurrence of such expressions as “ the 
throne of the kingdom” (Deut. 17:18; 1 Kings 1 : 
46 ; 2 Chron. 7:18). The characteristic feature in 
the royal throne was its elevation : Solomon’s 


earthlv potentates and celestial beings, archangels 
(Col. 1:16). 

THRONG. See Glossary. 

THROUGHLY. See Glossary. 

THUM'MIM. See Urim and Tiiummim. 

THUNDER (Heb. bip or Vp, kole , a voice , 
i. e., of Jehovah; rah'-am, a peal; Gr. (3 povry, 

bron-tay'). In a physical point of view the most 
noticeable feature in connection with thunder is 
the extreme rarity of Us occurrence during the 
summer months in Palestine and the adjacent 
countries. From the middle of April to the mid¬ 
dle of September it is hardly ever heard. Hence 
it was selected by Samuel as a striking expression 
of the divine displeasure toward the Israelites 
(1 Sam. 12:17). Rain in harvest was deemed as 
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THUNDERBOLT 


THYINE WOOD 


-extraordinary as snow in summer (Prov. 26:1), and 
Jerome asserts that he had never witnessed it in 
the latter part of June or in July (Com., on Amos 
4:7). The plague of hail in Egypt is naturally 
represented as accompanied with “ mighty thun¬ 
derings ” (Exod. 9:22-29, 33, 34). It accompanied 
the lightnings at the giving of the law (19:16; 20: 
18). It is referred to as a natural phenomenon 
subject to laws of the Creator (Job 28:26; 
38:25). 

In John 12:28 it is related that there “came a 
A r oice from heaven” in response to the prayer of 
Jesus. “It is a voice which came miraculously 
from God; yet, as regards its intelligibility con¬ 
ditioned by the subjective disposition and recep¬ 
tivity of the hearers, which sounded with a tone 
■as of thunder, so that the definite words which 
resounded in this form of sound remained unin¬ 
telligible to the unsusceptible, who simply heard 
that majestic kind of sound, but not its contents, 


situated on the confines of Mysia and Ionia, a little 
south of the river Hyllus, and at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the valley between Mount Tmolus and 
the southern ridge of Temnus. It was one of the 
many Macedonian colonies established in Asia 
Minor, in the sequel of the destruction of the 
Persian empire by Alexander. The waters of 
Thyatira are said to be so well adapted for dyeing 
that in no place can the scarlet cloth, out of which 
fezes are made, be so brilliantly or so permanently 
dyed as here. So in the Acts (16:14) Lydia, the 
first convert of Paul at Philippi, is mentioned as 
a seller of purple from Thyatira. The principal 
deity of the city was Apollo, worshiped as the 
sun-god under the surname Tyrimnas. He was no 
doubt introduced by the Macedonian colonists, for 
the name is Macedonian. A priestess of Artemis 
is also mentioned in the inscriptions. Another 
superstition of an extremely curious nature, which 
existed at Thyatira, seems to have been brought 



and said, Bpovryv yeyovevat (‘It is thunder’)” 
(Meyer, Com., in loc.). Mark (3:17) tells us that 
our Lord surnamed James and John “ Boanerges, 
which is, The sons of thunder.” Some have 

j-i--Ui ±1 t i j. - j i i c 

their eloquence; others to their courage and ener¬ 
gy. it seems more JHtely that it reterred to their 
impetuous, ardent tempernrnout. 

Figurative, In the inrogmntivc philosophy 
-of the Hebrews thunder was regarded as the voice 
of Jehovah (Job 37 : 2 , 4 . 5 ; 40 : 9 ; Psa. 18 : 13 ; 
29 : 8 - 9 ; Isa. 80 : 30 , 3 i), who dwelt behind ilie 

4tinir)m, n lnn^l ^00 Ol.hN rT1K,.„ .1 +„ 4-1, ~ 

' -* ~-- ^ .. uu ux.o' 

mind of the Jew, the symbol of divine power 
{29:3, etc.) and vengeance (l Sum. 2:10; 2 Sam. 
•22:14). 

THUNDERBOLT (Heb. Sptfn, reh'-shef a 
live coal , an arrow). In accordance with the 
popular notion H hot thunderbolts " (Psa. 7848) 
nicrmt lightnings, with reference! doubtless, to the 
manner in which lightning strikes the earth. 

THYATI'RA (Gr. 0 vareipa, thoo-af-i-rah), a 
•city in Asia Minor, the seat of one of the seven 
Apocalyptic churches (Rev. 1:11; 2:18). It was 


thither by some of the corrupted Jews of the dis¬ 
persed tribes. A fane stood outside the walls, 
dedicated to Sambatha —the name of the sibyl who 
is sometimes called Chaldean, sometimes Jewish, 

j • TH • ■ j-1 . _ ? 1 i.£ * 1 

designated “ the Chaldean’s court.” This seems 
to lend an illustration to the obscure passage in 
Rev. 2:20, 21, which Grotius interprets of the wife 
of the bishop. Now there is evidence to show 
that in Thyatira there was a great amalgamation 
of races. But amalgamation of different races in 
pagan nations always went together with a sjmere- 

ulLJlAi ui ^ 

having its religious sanction. If the sibyl Sam¬ 
batha was really a Jewess, lending her aid to this 
proceeding, and not discountenanced by the au¬ 
thorities of the Judfeo-Christian Church at Thya¬ 
tira, both the censure and its qualification become 
easy of explanation. Dr. Milligan (Expositor's 
Bible) thinks that the Jezebel referred to in con¬ 
nection with Thyatira was the Old Testament char¬ 
acter of that name; and that the sin of the church 
in Thyatira was that it tolerated the evil of which 
she was so striking a representative. 

THYINE WOOD. See Vegetable Kingdom. 










TIBERIAS 


TIBE'RIAS (Gr. hPepidc, tib-er-4#-m% a city 
in the time of Christ, on the Sea of Galilee; first 
mentioned in the New Testament (John 6:1, 23 ; 
21 :1), and then by Josephus, who states that it was 
built by Herod Anti pas, and was named by him 
in honor of the emperor Tiberius, It was one of 


neighborhood. Tiberias was the capital of Gali¬ 
lee from the time of its origin until the reign of 
Ucrod Agrlppu II, who changed the sent of power 
back again to Sopphoris, where it had been before 
the founding of the new city. Many of the in* 
habitants were Greeks and Homans, and foreign 



nine towns round the sea, each one having not less 
than fifteen thousand inhabitants. It was prob¬ 
ably a new town, and not a restored or enlarged 
one merely; for “Rakkath” (Josh. 19:35), which 
is said in the Talmud to have occupied the same 
position, lay In the tribe of Nnphtali, whereas 
Tiberias appears to have been within the limits of 
Zehulun (Mutt. 4:13). G. A. Smith, however, 
thinks it may be the same with lhikkath, or in its 


customs prevailed there to such an extent as to 
give offense to the stricter Jews. The ancient 
name has survived in that of the modern Thbar^'h, 
which occupies unquestionably the original site, 
except that it is confined to narrower limits than 
those of the original city. Near T&bnrUh, about a 
mile farther south along the shore, are the cele¬ 
brated warm baths, which the Roman naturalists 
reckoned among the greatest known curiosities of 
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TIBERIAS, THE SEA OE 


TIGLATH-PILESER 


the world. The intermediate space between these 
baths ami the town abounds with traces of ruins, 
sudi us the foundations of walls, heaps of stones, 
blocks of granite, and the like; and it cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that the undent Tiberias occu¬ 
pied also this ground, and was much more exten¬ 
sive than its modem successor* It stood anciently 
as now, on the western shore, about two thirds of 
the way between the northern and southern end 
of ilia Sea of Galilee. There is a margin or strip 
of land there between the water and the steep 
hills {which elsewhere in that quarter come down 
so boldly to the edge of the lake), about two miles 
long and a quarter of a mile broad. The tract in 
question is somewhat undulating, but approximates 
to the character of a plain. Tubarieh , the modern 
town, occupies the northern end of this parallelo¬ 
gram, and the warm baths the southern extrem¬ 
ity ; so that the more extended city of the Roman 
age must have covered all, or nearly all, of the 
peculiar ground whose limits are thus clearly de¬ 
fined. Its newness, unclean ness, bad character of 
its in habitants, and idolatry, may account for its 
absence from the re cords of our Lord's ministry 
on the lake. After the full of Jerusalem the Jews 
resorted thither, it became their metropolis, and, 
after A, 1), ISO, the scat of the *Sanhedrin, and 
the rabbinical schools, from which came the Tal¬ 
mud and the Masorelt. 

TIBE'&IAS, THE SEA OF, another name 
{John 21:1 only) for the Sea of Galitce (comp. Oil). 
It is thought that the evangelist used this name as 
being more familiar to nonresidents in Palestine 
than the indigenous name of the “ Sea of Galilee ” 
(q. v.) or “ Sea of Genneaaret.” 

TIBE'RIUS (Gr. T ifikpiog, tib-er'-ee-os, pertain¬ 
ing to the Tiber; in full, Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Caesar), the second Roman emperor, successor of 
Augustus, who began to reign A. I>_ 14 and reigned 
until A. D. 37. He was the son of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero and Livia, and hence n stepson of Augustus, 
He was born at Romo on the 10ih of November, 
H. 0* 42. Hs became emperor m his fifty-fifth 
year, after having distinguished himself as a com¬ 
mander in various wars, and having evinced 
talents of a high order as an orator and im admin- 



Coin of Tiberius. 


jstrator of civil affairs. He even gained the repu¬ 
tation of possessing the sterner virtues of the 
Roman character, and was regarded as entirely 
worthy of the imperial hunura to which his birth 
mid supposed personal merits at length opened the 
way. Yet, on being raised to the supreme power, 
he suddenly became, or showed himself to be, a 
very different man. Ills subsequent life was one 
of inactivity, sloth, and self-indulgence. He was 
despotic in his government, cruel and vindictive 
in his disposition. Tiberius died at the age of 
seventy-eight, after a reign of twenty-three years. 


He is mentioned in Scripture only in Luke 3:1, 
where he is termed Tiberius Caesar. John the 
Baptist, it is there said, began \m ministry in the 
fifteenth year of his reign, an important ehrino- 
logical statement, helping to determine the year 
of Christ's birth and entrance on his public life. 

TIB'HATH (Heb. Ub-khathslaugh¬ 

ter), a city of ITadadezcr, king of Zobnh (1 Chi on. 
18:8), called Bkvah (q. v.) in 2 Ram. 8:8, probably 
an accidental transposition of the first two letters. 

TIB'NI (Heb. tib-nee' } strawy ), the sixth 

king of Israel, and son of Ginatli. A ftcr the tragic 
death of SSimri there was a division among the 
peuple,“ half followed Tibni., * and half followed 
0 u III." A fter a St ruggle 1 as t i i ig four yea rs Omri’s 
party prevailed, and, according to the brief ac¬ 
count of the historian, “ Tibni died, mid Omri 
reigned" (1 Kings 18:21, 22), B. C, 8 m. 

TFDAL (Heb. tid-awV), the name of a 

king who accompanied Chedorlaomer in his raid 
into Palestine about 2250 B. C. Of the person¬ 
ality of this king nothing else is known. The name 
has, however, been unexpectedly found by Mr. 
Pinches upon a broken Babylonian tablet of the 
reign of Hammurabi, king of Babylon (B. (12287- 
2238 ?), Upon this inscription the name is written, 
“ Tudgliu"*, son of Gasi&a.” This discovery is 
very important, because by it the el lain of evi¬ 
dence which connects the 14 th chapter of Genesis 
with Babylonian history b materially strengthened. 
The country ruled by Tidal was Goiim, often trans¬ 
lated "nations or Gentiles." It is not yn cer¬ 
tainly located. Homme! believes it to be Goi, in 
northeastern Babylonia, See articles on Chedoti- 
laomer, Arioch, and Amraphel. 

LmtaAiimK.—Saycc, Patriarchal Palestine, Lon¬ 
don, 1835 (especially the preface),—It. W. R. 

TIG'LATH-PILE'SER, the name of an As¬ 
syrian king (see also Pul). The name of Tiglath- 
pileser fills a large place in the history of the 
Hebrew people before the fall nf Snmariti. It was 
in the reign of Tiglath-pILeser IIJ, known also to 
us under the name of Pul, that they first sensibly 
felt- the menace of complete overthrow by the 
Assyrians. (1) Name and origin. The name 

Thriftth-mtas'n* h> ,G.'vi.i. (t , tr,. r r ,,..., 

of Tukulti-apal-esharra, but this was abbreviated 

even uy tne Liieinseives. Il WttS a fa¬ 

mous name in the annals of Assyria, for one of the 
greatest Assyrian conquerors, Tigluth-pilcser I 
(about 1120 B. C.), had borne it. Tiglath-pileser 
Til was, however, a far greater man than lib 
earlier namesake. I le was not of royal origin . Of 
his origin, indeed, nothing is known Tt i« iwrit¬ 
able that he was an Assyrian general, He may 
have been also an administrator or governor of 
one of the vast provinces of the Assyrian empire. 
He appears suddenly upon the scene of historical 
action. He says nothing in his inscriptions of his 
father or of his mother. His inscriptions were 
mutilated king after his death by Eear-hnddon, an 
indignity offered to no other king, and these facts 
lead irresistibly to the conclusion that he was not 
a member of the royal family. The king who 
preceded him upon the throne was Asshur-nirari 
III, who reigned weakly from 754 to 745 B. 0. In 








TIGLATH-PILESER 


the year 745 there was a rabelliun against hm rule. 
Whether Tiglath-pileser, then perhaps a general, 
set Uiis rebellion on Foot, participated m It, or 
merely leaped its results, we have no means of 
knowings but immediately upon the death of 
Asshm-mrari III he was 'acknowledged king of 
Assyria. (2) Keign. The very first years of his 
reign showed him a masterful man. In other in¬ 
stances in Assyrian history such nil usurpation 
would have been followed by petty wars and in¬ 
surrections all over the kingdom, but no audible 
murmur was hoard at the beginning of ids reign. 
He was evidently known everywhere as a man 
with whom it would be dangerous to trifle. His 
reign was not king (7415-727 R. 0,), and he may 
have come to the throne comparatively late in life. 
Whatever his name was, ho assumed at once the 
royal style of Tiglath-pileser, adopting as his own 
a famous name. Were it not for the abuse of his 
inscriptions, suffered at the hands of Esar-haddon, 
we should know all the events of his reign in great 
detail. He had restored the palace of Shalmaneser 
II, in Kalchi. Upon the walls of its great rooms 
he placed stone slabs with beautifully engraved 



Final Assault on Damascus. (From the Assyrian Monuments.) 


inscriptions recounting the campaigns of his reign. 
Besides these he left inscriptions written upon 
clay, giving accounts of life campaigns grouped in 
geographical order; and supplemented these by 
other inscriptions on day containing Ivsls of the 
countries conquered, but without any details of 
the campaigns. The first matter that claimed the 
attention of the new king was an invasion of 
Babylonia, rendered necessary to drive out nomadic 
Aramaeans who had invaded and settled in the 
country, and threatened to destroy its civilization. 
The march of the new Assyrian king southward 
was a triumphal progress. He was heralded as a 
deliverer, and soon reestablished an orderly gov¬ 
ernment in the kingdom of Babylonia. After this 
he turned into the northwest and into the east, 
where he collected heavy tribute from peoples who 
had refused it during the weak reign of his pred¬ 
ecessor. At the very beginning he introduced 
nu entirely new method of dealing with conquered 
peoples. Before his reign the Assyrian kings Had 
for the most part contented themselves with pred¬ 
atory raids by which they enormously increased 
the wealth of Assyria, but contributed little to the 
upbuilding of stable government in the conquered 
lands. Peoples thus conquered paid tribute while 
the conqueror was at hand, and refused when they 


thought he was far enough away to place them 
out of danger. Some of the previous kings lmd 
tried in a very slight fashion colonization mid de¬ 
portation, but without conspicuous success. These 
were made by Tiglath-pileser IN his chief methods. 
He first conquered ft people and then deported the 
best of them to another part of his dominions, 
bringing from that place enough people to colonize 
the land thus vacated. For ninny peoples this 
was punishment worse than death. From his 
point of view it contributed to stability by making 
successful rebellion almost an impossibility. He 
further set Assyrian governors over conquered 
provinces, and endeavored not only to collect 
tribute annually, but also 10 administer all the 
affairs of the land as a part of the Assyrian em¬ 
pire which he was building. Campaign followed 
campaign, north, east, and south, with lesser in¬ 
vasions also in the west* All these things affected 
the Hebrew people but little. They were, how¬ 
ever, a threat of what might be when once he was 
free to set about to the conquest of Palestine. 
(3) Relation with Israel. Nominally some of the 
states of Syria and Palestine were already Assyr¬ 
ian tributaries, but As¬ 
syrian influence had 
been little felt for a 
long time. If it had 
been possible to unite 
all the petty kingdoms 
of Syria, Palestine, and 
their neighboring coun¬ 
tries into one great con¬ 
federation for mutual 
defense it would prob¬ 
ably have been possible 
to prevent the recon¬ 
quest of the west by 
the Assyrians, even 
under so great a mas¬ 
ter as Tiglath-pileser 
of the west lay in its 


III. But the weakness 
utter inability to put aside selfish and petty con¬ 
cerns to work for united interests. Some of 
these fitnLcs determined again, about 731) R. C. t 
to throw off the Assyrian yoke. At the head of 
the coalition thus formed Azariah, or Uzziuh, 
king of Judah, look his Stand. To support 
him llamatlq Damascus, Tyre, Quo, llelid, Sa¬ 
maria, and others, Lo the number of nineteen, had 
bunded together. It was indeed a promising con¬ 
federation. If these nineteen stulus should put 
their full quota of men into the field under com¬ 
petent military direction they would, no doubt, be 
able to resist the Assyrians, and to prevent, and, 
at least, postpone the engulfing of Syria into the 
now rapidly growing Assyrian empire. But be¬ 
fore any combination of their forces could be 
brought about Tight tli-pitescr came west and en¬ 
tered Palestine, apparently determined to attack 
the ringleader, Uzziah, In hla own territory, buforo 
bis allies could come to his aid. As soon as he 
entered the northern kingdom Menahcm threw 
down his arms and paid the Assyrians one thousand 
talents of silver as a token of subjection. Here 
was practically an end of the entire confederation. 
Tiglntli-pUeser was apparently satisfied with this 
collapse, and ns the others were willing to pay 
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tribute, he did not pursue the advantage which he 
had gained, but went back to Assyria laden with 
a heavy booty, to which Recoil of Damascus and 
Ilirom of Tyre had also contributed. In 734 B. C. 
we find him again on the Mediterranean coast. 
In tins year he seems to have crossed the plain 
of Syria, near Damascus, and to have gone straight 
to the coast, which he followed toward the sou tin 
He had no fear of Tyre nor of Sidon, for they were 
busy with commerce, and he needed to strike but 
a few light blows before Gaza was reached, llere, 
if ever, Egypt and Syria and all the West ought to 
have made a stand against the Assyrians, but no 
stand was made, and Gaza was overwhelmed. In 
the reign of Ahaz, king of Judah, with him Pekah 
of Samaria and Rezon of Damascus, was another 
opportunity for coalition agaiuat Assyria, but 
Pekah and Rezon thought they saw in the youth 
of Ahaz a chance for the enrichment of their own 
kingdoms. They united forces and invaded Judah, 
So began the Syra-Ephrmmitic war, Alma was 
likely to he overwhelmed. To whom should he 
turn for help ? No help was to b* L*J in Egypt, 
and in the madness of th^ hour he sent an em¬ 
bassy to meet TisrW.h 
pileser and sue for f 
help against Damascus 
and Samaria. Tiglath- 
pileser accepted a b ribe 
from Ahaz, for it suited 
his own future pur¬ 
poses so to do, and at 
once threatened Da¬ 
mascus. This drew off 
from Judah the armies 
of Damascus and Sa¬ 
maria. Tiglath-pileser 
then passed by Damas¬ 
cus. came down the sea 
coast past his tributary 
states of Tyre and Si- 
don, and turned into the plain of Esdraelon above 
Carmel. His own accounts fail us at this ooint but 
the biblical narrative fills the gap by stating that 
he took a number of cities and overran the land 
(2 Kings 15:29). He might then have attacked 
Samaria itself, but the party of assassins made 
^ r.;;— £-•* thc’ T C_?’ ,r the nnA m 

Ins place Tiglath-pileser set up Hoshea as the 
nominal king of Samaria, but as h is persona I rep¬ 
resentative (15:30). Damascus was next besieged, 
and the entire country about it given over to deso¬ 
lation. Tiglath-pileser boasts that, he destroyed at 
this time five hundred and ninety-one cities, whose 
inhabitants were carried away with all their pos¬ 
sessions +0 AViniz nf .Tnrlnh pnirifi to nav 

honor in Damascus to this foreign conqueror, who 
was now practically master over the whole coun¬ 
try. He it was who had prepared the way for 
the destruction of Samaria by Shalmaneser IY and 
Sargon II (722 R, C.), ills later career has but 
little bearing upon the Old Testament story. In 
728 It. C, p upon New Year’s Day, he wits solemnly 
anointed king of Babylon, and in 727 he died. 
Upon any basts of estimate whatever he ranks as 
one of the greatest conquerors and one of the 
greatest executives among all the lines of great 
rulers who made Assyria a dreaded name in Asia. 


He made the Assyrian empire out of a kingdom, 
and a few dependencies. He made it a world 
power, binding province to province, and trans¬ 
forming local centers into general centers by de¬ 
portation and colonization.—R. W, R. 

TI'GRIS (Or, Tiyptfr tUf-rh) is used m the Sep> 
Lung jut as the equivalent of the Heb. {khid- 
deh'-kel , A. Y. Hiddekel, Gen. 2:14), one of the 1 
rivers of Eden. Dr. Sayce says {High, Grit, etc.* 
p. 96): “The name of Hiddekel, or Tigris, was 
also Accadian. In the old language of Babylonia. 
it was termed Idiqla and Idiqna, ‘ the encircling,’ 
which the Semitic successors of the Accadians- 
changed into the feminines Idiqlat and Idiqnat. 
From Idiqlat the Persians formed their Tigr& with 
a play upon a word in their own language which 
signified an ‘arrow.’ The Hiddekel, we are told* 
flowed ‘ to the east of Asshur.’ But the Asshur 
meant is not the land of Assyria, as the A. Y. sup¬ 
poses, but the city of Assur, the primitive capital 
of the country, now represented by the mounds of 
Kalah Sherghat. The land of Assyria lay to th& 
east as well as to the west of the Tigris.” Daniel 



Captivity of the Inhabitants. (From the Monuments.) 

(10:4) calls it “ die great river, which h Hiddekel” 
it nses m thn mountains nf Armenia E about thirty 
miles northwest of Diarbekir, at no great distance 
from the sources of the Euphrates, and pursues a 
meandering course for upward of one thousand, 
one hundred miles, when they at last unite and. 

fl/mr Hpnom into flro l^rsian triilf 

TIK'VAH (Heb. FtJjJFl, tik-vaw\ a cord , or- 
hopc). 

1. The son of Harhas, and father of Shallum, 
the husband of Huldah the prophetess (2 Kings 
22:14), B. 0. before 624. He is called in 2 Chron. 
34:22, TiKYAtfL 

2. The father of Jahaziah, which latter was one 
of iho rmisra appointed uj EziA to superintend 
the divorcement of the Gentile wives after the- 
captivity (Ezra 10:15), B. C. before 437. 


XJ.X*. v A XXL UCAI, - -_y_ - , 

obedience , marg. tok-hath'), the father of 

Shallum (2 Chron. 34:32). See Tikvah (2 Kings* 
22:14). 

TIL'GATH-PILNE'SER, a variation 
(1 Chron. 6:6, 26; 2 Chron. 28:20) of Tiglath- 
pileser. 

TILE (Heb. leb-ay-naw / } so called frora 
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TILING 


TIME, DIVISIONS OF 


the whitish clay), a brick (Ezek. 4:1) used to write 
upon. When the clay was in a soft, moist stale, 
in its mold or frame, the characters wetxs inscribed 
upon it, and then the clay was baked. Such was 
the perfection of the manufacture that some of 
them are in a state of fine preservation after three 
thousand years. See Writing. 

TILING (Or. xipajin^ ker'-am-os, jmii$ry ware). 
The rendering of the A. V #J laike 5:19, “ through 
the tiling” (out ruv vepdy^i), hits been the cause 
of considerable difficulty. Some have understood 
by the tiling the layer of sticks, brush, and hard- 
rolled clay which constitutes the ordinary fiat roof 
of no oriental house. Of course, the breaking up of 
this might bo readily repaired, but would cause an 
intolerable dust at the time. Dr. Edcrsheim {Life 
t>f Jettus, 1, GO!?) says: “ The roof itself, which had 
hard-beaten earth or rubble underneath it, was 
paved with brick, stone, or any other bard sub¬ 
stance, and surrounded by a balustrade which, ac¬ 
cording to Jewish law, "was at least three feet 
high. It is scarcely possible to imagine that the 
bearers i>r the paralytic would have attempted to 
dig through this into a room below, not to speak 
of the interruption and inconvenience caused to 
those below by such an operation. But no such 
objection attaches if we regard it not as the main 
roof of the house, but as that of the covered gal¬ 
lery under which we are supposing the Lord to 
have stood.... Tn such case it would have been 
comparatively easy t.o 1 unroof* the covering of 
1 tiles, 1 and then ‘having dug out* an opening 
through the lighter framework which supported 
the tiles, to let down their burden *mto the midst 
before Jesus.’ ” 

TILLAGE. 1. Neer (Heb. T? or l "D, Prov. 
13:23), to break up with a plow (comp. Jer. 4:3; 
Hos. 10:12). 

2. Ab-o-daw' (Heb. ^7^? or work), i. e., 

servile labor (Lev. 25:39); work, business (1 Citron, 
th 19). Spec ifi cal ly, work u f i.I io lie It I > ngric iilture 
(1 Citron. 27:20; Nob. 10:37). 

_ TI'LON (Mcb. fbvi, U{-I<mc\ suspension , or 
p^lFi, too-tmt f', gift, or the hist named of 

tlie four “ sans** of Shimon, of the tribe of Judah 
(1 Citron, 4:20), U, C. perhaps U70. 

TIME'US, more correctly TIM-^S'TTS (Gr, 
lint*-ah-yos), father of the blind beggar 
Cured by Christ (Mark 10:40), the son being thence 
called Hahtiuhfs (cj. v,). 

TIMBREL. See Music, p. 765. 

TIME, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek terms, of which the following are most im¬ 
portant : 

1. Yome (Heb. Q*p, a day), used both in the 
particular sense of a natural day (see below), and 
in the general sense of a set time. 

2. Zem-awnf (Heb. "p^T), an appointed time; 
thus “To everything there is a season” (Eccles. 
3:1), i. e., everything remains but for a time; all 
things are frail and fleeting. In Dan. 2:16 it is 
an appointed season. 

3. Mo-ade 7 (Heb. an appointment ), a 

space of time, appointed and definite (Exod. 34: 
18; 1 Sam. 13:8; Isa. 14:31, etc.). 


4. Maw-khawr* (Heb. ^IHM, deferred) is time to* 
come , to-morrow (Exod. 13:14; Josh. 4:6, 21; comp. 
1 Sam. 20:12). 

5. Id-dawn ' (Heb. 17?? a set time) is used in 
the Book of Daniel in a sense that has been 
much disputed. In Dan. 4:16, 23, 25, 32, tha 
prophet writes of Nebuchadnezzar, “ Let his heart 
be changed from man’s, and let a beast’s heart be- 
given unto him; and let seven times pass over 
him.** Gesenius {Lexicon) gives its meaning as- 
prophetic language for a year. “ Following the= 
example of the LXX. and of Josephus, many an¬ 
cient and recent interpreters understood by the- 
word V? 1 ?? years , because the times in 7:25; 12:7 
are also years, and because in 4:29 mention is- 
made of twelve months, and thereby the time i& 
defined as one year. But from 4:29 the duration 
of the V?7? cannot at all be concluded, and in 
7:25 and 12:7 the times are not years. Id~dawnf 
07?) designates generally a definite period of 
time, whose length or duration may be very dif¬ 
ferent” (Keil, Com ., on Dan. 4:16). 

6. Ayth (Heb. H^) is a general term for time; 
e. g., the time of evening (Josh. 8:29, A. V. “ even¬ 
tide ”); time of bearing (Job 39:1, 2); at or about 
a time (Dan. 9:21); time or Mason of love (Ezek. 
16:8), i. 0,, of young women at marriageable age, 
etc. 

7. Paid-am (Heb. a stroke), a tread of 

the foot, step (Psa. 119:126); one time (Gen. 18: 
32, A. Y. “this once;” Exod. 9:27: Prov, 7:12,, 
A. V. “now”). 

8. O-lawm' (Heb. or concealed ), hid¬ 

den time, i. c., obscure mid long, of which the be¬ 
ginning or end U indefinite, durathn, ctyepletitfing, 
eternity (Josh. 24:2; Dent, 32:7, A. V. “days of 
old;” Prov. 8:23, “everlasting”), 

9. liahceros' (Gr. Katphr)^ nn occasion, set time; 
khr on*-o$ (Gr. jyufoof), a space of time, opportu¬ 
nity, etc. 

TIME, DIVISIONS OF. The following are- 
mentioned in Scripture: 

1. Tear (Heb. two, shaw-naw') as a revolu¬ 
tion. of time), so called from the change of the 
seasons. The years of the Hebrews in the pre- 
ex Hie period were lunar, of 354 days 8 hours 38 
seconds, and consisted of twelve unequal lunar 
months. As? this falls short of the true year (an 
Astronomical month having 29 days 12 horns 44 
minutes 2.84 seconds), they were compelled, in 
order to preserve the regularity of harvest and 
vintage (Exod. 23:10), to add a month occasion¬ 
ally, thus making it, on the average, to coincide 
with elm solar year {containing 365 days 5 hours 
48 minutes 45 seconds). The method of doing 
this among the very ancient Hebrews is unknown. 
Among the later Jews an intercalary month was 
inserted after Adur and was called Ye-dnr, or sec¬ 
ond Adar. The intercalation was regularly de¬ 
creed by the Sanhedrin, which observed the rule 
never to Add a month to the sabbatical year. 

The Hebrew year began, as the usual enumera¬ 
tion of the months shows (Lev. 23:34; 25:9; Num. 
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2 Kings 25:8; Jcr. 39:2; comp. 1 HflCO, 4: 
&2; 10:21), with Abib or Xiaan (Esth, 3:7), sub* 
sequent, to n ud hi accordance with the Moan to 
arrangement. As wn<tonatantly Mod this arrange¬ 
ment spoken of us n /«sta£ calendar, moat rnb- 
(finical and many Christian scholars understand 
that the civil year began, as with the modern 
Jews, with Tisri (October), but the ecclesiastical 
year with Nisan. 

A well-defined and universal era was unknown 
■among the ancient Hebrews. National events 
were sometimes dated from the exodus from 
Egypt (Exod. 1 tol; Nmm 33:38; 1 Kings 6:1), 
usually from the accession of the kings (as in 
Kitigsi Chronicles, and Jeremiah), or the election 
of Solomon’s (ample (1 Kings 8:1; 0:10), later 
from the beginning of the exile (Ezek. 33:21; 40:1), 
but in Ezek. 1:1 otherwise. Eor special purposes, 
such as die (idling of cattle and the planting of 
trees, the Jewish year began at distinct times. 
The regnal year begun with Nisan The first year 
of each king’s reign began on the first day of 
Nisan after life accession, the preceding days be¬ 
ing counted to Ids predecessor. This accounts for 
the precise specification of tlu* time of three 
months, ns exceptional, in the case of the reigns 
of Jehoidmz and Jeeuuiuh, The post-exilian books 
date according to the reigning years of the Persian 
masters of Palestine (Ezra 4:24; 6:15; 7:7, sq.; 
Nell. 2:1; 13:6; Hag. 1:1, 2, etc.). 

As Syrian vassals the Jews adopted the Greek 
(1 Mace. 1:10) or Seleucid era, which dated from 
the overthrow of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator T. 
Still another national reckoning is given (1 Macc. 
13:41, sq.), viz., from the year of the deliverance 
of the Jews from the Syrian yoke, i. e., seventeen 
of the Seleucian era, or from the autumn of B, C. 
143. 

2. Month (Heb. kho'-desh , the new moon). 

The Hebrew months were lunar, and began from 
the new moon as ocularly observed; at least this 
is the ease from the post-exilian period. In this 
period the length of the lunar month depended 
upon the day when the appearance of the new 
moon was announced by the Sanhedrin, which thus 
made the month either twenty-nine days or thirty 

r?rtva flip rtav wftd innlnHpfl in the 

following or the preceding month. The general 

line wiia MLJftt in vjiic y&ai uuu icdd ijTiuii ±GuI 

nor more than eight full months should occur. 
The final adjustment of the lunar to the solar 
year was by intercalation, so that whenever in the 
last month, Adar, it became evident that the pass- 
over, which must be held in the following month, 
Nisan would occur before harvest, i. e.. not at the 
time when the sun would be in Aries, an entire 
month was interjected between Adar and Nisan, 
constituting an intercalary year. This, however, 
according to the Gemara, did not take place in a 
sabbatic year, but always in that which preceded 
it; nor in two successive years, nor yet more than 
three years apart. 

Before the exile the individual months wore 
usually designated by numbers (the twelfth month 
occurs in 2 Kings 25:27; Jer. 52:31; Ezek. 29:1); 
yet we also find the following names: Ear month 
(Heb. 5W tilh, kho'-desh haw-aw-beeb', Exod. 


13:4; 23:15; Deut. 16:1), corresponding to the 
later Nisan; Bloom month ("J or TM UTin, kho'- 
desh zeev y 1 Kings 6:1, 37), the second month; 
Rain month (^^ H’V, yeh'-rakh bool , 6:38), the 
eighth month ; Freshet month tl’T], yeh'- 


rakh haw-ath-aw-neem', 8:2), the seventh month; 
all of which seem to be mere appellatives. Occa¬ 
sionally the months were newly numbered after 
the post-exilian period. 

After the exile the months received the follow¬ 
ing names: (1) Nisan (Ileb. nee-sawn', Neh. 
2:1; Esth. 3:7), the first month, in which the 
passover was held and in which the vernal equi¬ 
nox fell; (2) Jydr cm ee-yawr Targum on 
2 Chvon. 30:2); (3) Sivdn 0^?, see-vawn', Esth. 
8:9); (4) Tammuz (T^Sri, tam-mooz')\ (5) Ab (^^ 
awb)\ (6) ElU el-ooV, Neh. 6:15), the last 

month of the civil year in the post-exilian age; 
(7) Tishrt tish-ree'), in which the festivals 

of atonement and tabernacles fell; (8) Marches - 
van ("pOn k 7?JS J mar-khesh-vawn ', Josephus, Ant., i, 
3, 3); (0)' Chisleu (lbp3, kis-lave ', Neh. 1:1; Zecli. 


7:1); (10) Tebeth (rdU, tay-beth Esth. 2:16) ; 
(11) jShebdt pplp, sheb-awt Zech. 1:7); (12) Adar 
ad-awr', Esth. 3:7; 8:12). 

3. Week (Heb. SnaiU, shaio-boo'-ah , sevened ; 
Gr. Gn(ijiaroi\ mb'-baton, rest, by extension sen¬ 
night, u 0., tli'o interval between two sabbaths). 
The division of time into weeks is met with us 
early ua Gem 2:2, 3; mid in the tut nil tiro of the 
deluge more than one allusion oeem> to this motto 
of computing time (7:4, 10; 84 0, 12). loiter, 
weeks appear to have been known among the 


L ■ V. _ _ 


Tf..-»,n:is. 

attached a certain sacredness to the 


oj i iano 

later they 

number seven, if we may judge from the procedure 
of Balaam (Deut. 23:4; Num. 23:1, 4, 14, 29). 
'weeks appear to have been known iu Egypt in 
the time of Joseph (Gen. 50:10, 11). The septen¬ 
ary (weekly) institutions constituted a very prom¬ 
inent feature of the Mosaic law (Num. 19:11; 28: 
17; Exod. 13:6, 7; 34:18; Lev. 14:38; 23:42; 
itouL 16:8, Jrtj, umuinrny, however, days ntiUer 
than weeks fas among the Greeks and Romans) 
constituted the conventional mode of computing 


time (see Lev. 12:5: Dam 10:2, sq.). 

In the post-exilian period the reckoning by 
weeks became more customary, and at length spe¬ 
cial names for particular week days came into use 
(Mark 16:2, U ; Luke 5M4 ; Acts 20:7; I Cor. 10:2). 

I he astronomical derivation ul die week jianuaiy 


grows cult of the obvious fact that the moon 
changes about every seven— properly, seven and 
three eighths—days, so that the hum r month divides 
itself into four quarters. The days of the week 
were named long before the Christian era on reg¬ 
ular astronomical principles from the seven plan¬ 
ets, which was an Egyptian invention. They be¬ 
gun with Saturn’s day (Saturday), inasmuch as 
Saturn was the outermost planet; but among the 
Jews tins day (the Sabbath) wits the last of the 
week, and so the Jewish and Christian week com¬ 
mences with Sunday. These heathen names were 
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never in general use among the Jews. Weeks (or 
heptads) of years belong, among the Jews, to 
prophetical poetry, but in one instance they occur 
in a literal sense in prose (Dan. 9:24-27). 

4. Day (Heb. DT, yome ; Gr. ypepa, hay-mer'- 
ah), one of the commonest and most ancient of 
the divisions of time. As used in Gen. 1:5, etc., 
day marks an entire revolution of time, as of nat¬ 
ural day and night; not day as distinguished from 
night, but day and night together. “If the days 
of creation are regulated by the recurring inter¬ 
change of light and darkness, they must be re¬ 
garded not as periods of time of incalculable du¬ 
ration, of years or thousands of years, but as 
simple earthly days. It is true the morning and 
evening of the first three days were not produced 
by the rising and setting of the sun, since the sun 
was not yet created ; but the constantly recurring 
interchange of light and darkness, which produced 
day and night upon the earth, cannot for a mo¬ 
ment be understood as denoting that the light 
called forth from the darkness of chaos returned 
to that darkness again, and thus periodically burst 
forth and disappeared. The only way in which we 
can represent it to ourselves is by supposing that 
the light called forth by the creative mandate was 
separated from the dark mass of the earth, and 
concentrated outside or above the globe, so that 
the interchange of light and darkness took place 
as soon as the dark chaotic mass began to rotate, 
and to assume in the process of creation the form 
of a spherical body. The time occupied in the 
fim volutions of the earth upon its axis cannot, 
Indeed, be measured by our hourglass ; but even 
if they were slower at first, and did not attain 
their present velocity till the completion of our 
solar system, this would make no essential differ¬ 
ence between the first three days and the last 
three, which were regulated by the rising and set¬ 
ting of the sun(K. and D., Coin., on Gen. 1:5), 

From a very early period the time of reckoning 
the day was from sunset to sunset, and (Iris be¬ 
came the Jewish method (Lev. 23:32; comp, Exod. 
12:18). The Fhomicmns, Numidians, and other 
nations of the East are said to have followed the 
same custom, if it was not indeed the custom gen¬ 
erally followed in remote fiulhpiky, “The an¬ 
cient Germans (Tacitus, ch. xi) compute not the 


number of days, but of nights; the night appears 
to draw on the day.” And Caesar says (Bell. Gal., 
vi, 18) of the Gauls, “They measure time not by 
the number of days, but of nights ; and accord¬ 
ingly observe their birthdays, and the beginning, 
of months and years, so as to make the day follow 
the night.” Of this custom we have a memorial 
in our “sennight,” “fortnight,” to express the 
period of seven and fourteen days respectively. 

Figurative. Day is often used by sacred 
writers, in a general sense, for a delink© period of 
time—an era or season, when something remark¬ 
able has taken place, or is destined to do so (Gen. 
2:4; Isa. 22:5; Joel 2:2, etc.). And it accorded 
with Hebrew usage to designate by the term day 
or night what probably formed only a part of 
these; thus by three days and three nights might 
be understood only a portion of three (Matt. 12: 
40; 27:63, 64; comp, with 1 Kings 12:5, 12). As 
it is also by day that the more active portion of 
man’s life is spent, so day is used to express the 
whole term of life considered as a season of active 
labor (John 9:4). 

5. Hour (Chald. WIO, shaw-aw ', properly a 
look; Gr. <hpa, ho'-rah). The mention of hours 
first occurs in Scripture at the time of the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity (Dan. 3:6 ; 5:5). It would appear 
that the Babylonians were among the first to adopt 
the division of twelve equal parts for the day, as 
Herodotus testifies (ii, 109) that the Greeks de¬ 
rived this custom from the Babylonians. The 
Hebrews also adopted it; and in the New Testa¬ 
ment we read of the third, sixth, the ninth hours 
of the day, which were the more marked divisions 
of the twelve. The night was divided into the same 
number of parts. From the variations in sunrise 
and sunset this division, which had these natural 
phenomena for its two terminations, could never 
attain to exactness, and was therefore unsuited to 
nations that had reached a high degree of civili¬ 
zation. Such nations accordingly fell upon the 
plan of adopting midnight as the fixed point from 
which the whole diurnal revolution might be reck¬ 
oned, divided into twice twelve, or twenty-four hours. 

The following table gives the Jewish divisions 
of the day, according to natural phenomena and 
religious observances: 


ENGLISH HOUR. 

JEWISH. 

SCRIPTURE. 

NAME IN TALMUD. 

6:00 E\ M. 

Sunset. 

Gen. 26:1; Exod. 17:12; Josh. 8:29, etc. 

Twilight (Arab. 1 Ahra ). 

6:20 “ 

Stars appear. 

Evening Shema, or prayer. 

10:00 *' 

Flr»L watch ends. 

Lam. 2iI9, 

The ass brays. 

12:00 “ 

Midnight. 

Exod, 11:4; Ruth 3:8; Psa. 119:62; 
Mutt, 35i0; Luke 11:5. 

2:00 a.m. 

Second watch ends. 

J utift. 7:19, 

The dog barks. 

8:00 “ 

Cock crow. 

Mark 13:35; Matt. 26:75. 

4:30 " 

Second cuck crow. 

Mutt. 26:75; Mark 14:30. 


5:40 “ 

Column of dawn. 


Twilight (Arab. Sttitfh). 

6:00 

Sii n rJset t h t rrt watch ends). 

Exod. 14:24; Num. 21:11; Deut. 4:41: 
Josh, 1:15 ;1 Sam. 11:11. 

Three blasts of trumpet (Arab. 
DifhcrL Morning sacrifice. 

9:00 " 

First hour of prayer. 

Acts 2:15. 

12:00 M. 

Noon. 

Gen. 43:16; 1 Kings 18:26; Job 5:14. 


1:30 P. M. 

Great vesper. 

First Mloclia. 

3:30 “ 

5:40 “ 

Small vesper. 


Second Mlnclm (Aral). 'Aser). 

A rub. ATtitforobt before sunset. 
Evening sacrifice at northeast of 
aUar, Nine blasts of trum¬ 

6:00 “ 

Sunset, 

Gen. 15:12; Exod. 17:12; Luke4:40, eta. 

pet* 

Six blasts of trumpet, on eve of 
Sabbatb. 


I 
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TIMES, OBSERVER OF (Dent. 18:10, 14; 
Lev. 19:26; 2 Kings 21:6; 2 Chron. 33:6). See 
“ Astrologer,” “ Prognosticator,” 11 Stargazer,” in 
article Magic. 

TIM'NA (Heb. WUFi, tim-naw', restraint ). 

1. A concubine of Elipliaz, soil of Esau, and 
mother of Anialek (Gen. 36:12). In 1 Chron. 1:36 
she is named (by an ellipsis) as a son of Elipliaz. 
She is probably the same as the sister of Lotan, 
and daughter of Seir the Horite (Gen. 36:22; 
1 Chron. 1:39). 

2. A duke (or sheik) of Edom (Gen. 36:40; 
1 Chron. 1:51, A. V. “Timnah”). 

TIM'NAH (Heb. l-M?, tim-naw', portion), 
a name which occurs, simple and compounded, 
and with slight variations of form, several times, 
in the topography of the Holy Land. 

1. A place which formed one of the landmarks 
on the north boundary of the allotment of Judah 
(Josh. 15:10). It is probably identical with the 
Thimnathah which belonged to Dan (19:43), and 
that again with the Timnath, or, more accurately, 
Timnathah, of Samson (Judg. 14:1, 5), and the 
Thamnatha of the Maccabees. The modern rep¬ 
resentative of all these various forms of the same 
name is probably Tibneh , a village about two 
miles west of Ain Shems (Beth-shemesh), among 
the broken undulating country by which the central 
mountains of this part of Palestine descend to the 
maritime plain. In the later history of the Jews 
Timnah must have been a conspicuous place. It 
was fortified by Bacchides as one of the most im¬ 
portant military posts of Judea (1 Macc. 9:50), and 
it became the head of a district or toparchy. 

2. A town in the mountain district of Judah 
(Josh. 15:57). It was the place near which Tamar 
entrapped Judah into intercourse with her (Gen. 

A M UTimnntUn A 

■■ ~r 

from No. 1. 

3. The name of a person. See Ttmna, 2. 
TIM'NATH (Heb. rD}?r\ tim-nath\ portion). 

See Timnah. 

TIM'NATH-HE'RES (Heb. tim¬ 

nath' kheh'-res, portion of Heves, Judg. 2:9). See 
Timnath-Seraii. 

TIM'NATH-SE'RAH (Heb. mD rOUFl, tim¬ 
nath' seh'-rakh, portion of Serah, Josh. 19:50; 
24:30), the name of the city which was presented 
to Joshua after the partition of the country (19:50): 
and in “ the border ” of which he was buried 
(24:30). It is specified as “in Mount Ephraim, on 
the north side of Mount Gaash.” In Judg. 2:9, 

j.i, --.n._3 _ m*_ j.i. i _ mi . i n 

form is that adopted by the Jewish writers. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they identify the place with Kefar Oheres, 
which is said by Rabbi Jacob, hap-Par chi, and 
other Jewish travelers, to be about five miles south 
(“nine miles,” G. A. Smith) of Shechem (Nablus), 
No place with that name appears on the maps. 
Another and more promising identification has, 
however, been suggested by Dr. Eli Smith. In his 
journey from Jifna to Mejdel-Yaba , about six 
miles from the former, he discovered the ruins of 
a considerable town. Opposite the town was a 
much higher hill, in the north side of which are 


several excavated sepulchers. The whole bears; 
the name of Tibneh , and although without further 
examination it can hardly be affirmed to be the^ 
Timnah of Joshua, yet the identification appears- 
probable (Smith, Bib. Diet., s. v.). 

TIM'NITE (Heb. tim-nee '), a designa¬ 

tion of Samson’s father-in-law, from his residence 
in Timnah (Judg. 15:6). 

TI'MON (Gr. T ifiwv, tee'-mone , valuable), the- 
fifth named of the seven “deacons,” appointed to.- 
serve as almoners on the occasion of complaints; 
of partiality being made by the Hellenistic Jews 
at Jerusalem (Acts 6:5). Nothing further of him 
is known. 

TIMO'THEUS, the Greek form of Timothy 
(q. v.). 

TIM'OTHY (Gr. T ifiodeog, tim-oth'-eh-os , dear 
to God), the convert and friend of Paul. 

1. Family. Timothy was the son of one of 
those mixed marriages which, though unlawful, 
were quite frequent in the later periods of Jewish, 
history. His mother was a Jewess, while his father - 
(name unknown) was a Greek (Acts 16:1-3). 

2. History. (1) Early life. The picture of 
Timothy’s early life, as drawn by the apostle Paul,, 
represents a mother and grandmother, full of ten¬ 
derness and faith, piously instructing him in the- 
Scriptures, and training him to hope for the Mes¬ 
siah of Israel (2 Tim. 1:5; 3:15). Thus, though, 
far removed from the larger colonies of Israelitish 
families, he was brought up in a thoroughly Jew-, 
ish atmosphere; although he could hardly be cal leek 
a Jewish boy, having never been admitted by cir¬ 
cumcision within the pale of God’s ancient cove¬ 
nant. (2) Conversion. Timothy was probably 
living at Lystra when Paul—made his first visit to- 
that city (Acts 16:1), and appears to have been* 
converted at that time (Acts 14:6; comp. 2 Tim. 
1:5). No mention is made of Timothy until the* 

_ i? t> -1 —i ~.:±. t a * a j_ «m. __ 

imjt; ul i am d vioiUj juui iu j» suio LU ub»' 

sume that his spiritual life and education was 
under the care of the elders of the church (Acts*. 
14:23). (3) Circumcision. Those who had the* 

deepest insight into character, and spoke with 

(jTupucfiiC uol£I dilute puiiiiiSii lO xiiliutnj Xitll** 

1:18; 4:14) as specially fit for missionary work; 
and Paul desired to have him as a companion. 
The apostle circumcised him (Acts 16:3), and_ 
Timothy was set apart as an evangelist by the- 
laying on of hands (1 Tim. 4:14 ; 2 Tim. 1:6 ; 4:5). 
(4) FauTft companion. Henceforth Timothy was 
one of Paul’s most constant companions. They- 

_J OM -- -1 _ T —1— ^ \ ~ t , .. .. JIl 

aiiu uiivaiiu^ auu piuuamj ajuiw cli ouj juhiucj' cu 

to Philippi (Acts 16:12), and there already the^ 
young evangelist was conspicuous at once for hia- 
filial devotion and his zeal (Phil. 2:22). He seem&> 
to have been left behind at Philippi to watch 
over the infant church. He appears at Berea,., 
where he remained with Silas after Paul’s de¬ 
parture (Acts 17:14), joining Paul at Athens. 
From Athens he is sent back to Thessalonica 
(1 Thess. 3:2), as having special gifts for com¬ 
forting and teaching. He returns from Thes¬ 
salonica, not to Athens, but to Corinth, and his- 
name appears united with Paul’s in the opening; 
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words of both the letters written from that city to 
the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 3:1; 2 Thess. 1:1). Of 
the five following years of his life we have no 
record. When we next meet with him it is as 
being sent on in advance when the apostle was 
contemplating the long journey which was to in¬ 
clude Macedonia, Achaia, Jerusalem, and Rome 
(Acts 19:22). It is probable that he returned by 
the same route and met Paul according to a pre¬ 
vious arrangement (1 Cor. 16:10), and was thus 
with him when the second epistle was written 
to the church of Corinth (2 Cor. 1:1). He returns 
with the apostle to that city, and joins in messages 
of greeting to the disciples whom he had known 
personally at Corinth, and who had since found 
their way to Rome (Rom. 16:21). He forms one 
of the company of friends who go with Paul to 
Philippi and then sail by themselves, waiting for 
his arrival by a different ship (Acts 20:3-6). We 
have no mention of him until he joins the apostle, 
probably soon after his arrival in Rome. He was 
with Paul when the Epistles to the Philippians, to 
the Colossians, and to Philemon were written 
(Phil. 1:1; 2:19; Col. 1:1; Philem. 1). It follows 
from 1 Tim. 1:3 that he and Paul, after the release 
of the latter from his imprisonment, revisited the 
proconsular Asia, that the apostle then continued 
his journey to Macedonia, while the disciple re¬ 
mained, half reluctantly, even weeping at the sep¬ 
aration (2 Tim. 1:4), at Ephesus, to check, if pos¬ 
sible, the outgrowth of heresy and licentiousness 
which had sprung up there. He had to exercise 
rule over presbyters, some older than himself 
(1 Tim. 4:12), to render judgments (5:1,19, 20), to 
regulate the almsgiving and sisLerhood of the 
church (vers. 3-10), and ordain presbyters and 
deacons (3:1-13). These duties, together with the 
danger of being entangled in the disputes of rival 
sects, made Paul vei’y anxious for the steadfast¬ 
ness of his disciple. Among his last recorded words 
Paul expresses his desire to see him again (2 Tim. 
4:9, 21). It is uncertain whether Timothy was 
able to fulfill these last requests of the apostle, or 
that he reached Rome before his death, although 
some have seen in Heb. 13:23 an indication that 
he shared Paul’s imprisonment. (5) Legends. Ac¬ 
cording to an old tradition, Timothy continued to 
act as bishop of Ephesus, and suffered martyrdom 
under Domitian or Nerva. 

NOTE,—" He loot mid circumcised Timothmi* *' (Acts 
10:1, 8k mil's conduct In clreumtdaliiff Tlmoiheus has 
been considered inconsistent with bis principle and con¬ 
duct I n refusing lo drmnnrlKc Tit ns (Gal, 2:3,4). The 
two cases are, however, entirely different. In the latter 
there was an atlempt to enforce circumcision as neces¬ 
sary to salvation; in the former it was performed as a 
voluntary act, and simply on prudential grounds” 
(Haley, Discrepancies , p. 260). 

TIM'OTHY, EPISTLES TO. See Bible, 
Books of. 

TIN. See Mineral Kingdom, p. 741. 
TINKLING (Heb. aw-kas'), mentioned 
as a characteristic of the manner in which the 
Jewish women carried themselves (Isa. 3:16). They 
could only take short steps because of the chains 
by which the costly foot rings w r orn above their 
ankles were joined together. These chains were 
probably ornamented with bells, as is sometimes 
the case now in the East, which tinkled as they 
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walked. The Gr. alaka^Q, al-al-ad'-zo (1 Cor. 13:1), 
refers to the clanging sound which comes from 
cymbals when beaten together. 

TIPH'SAH (Heb. UODri, Uf-sakh ', a fording 
place), the limit of Solomon’s dominion toward 
the Euphrates (1 Kings 4:24), and said to have 
been attacked by Menahem, king of Israel (2 Kings 
15:16). It is generally admitted that this town 
is the same as the one known to Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans as Thapsacus, a strong fortress on the west¬ 
ern bank of the Euphrates. Situated at the ter¬ 
mination of the great trade road from Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Syria, to Mesopotamia and the 
kingdoms of inner Asia, its possession was of 
great importance. 

TI'RAS (Heb, tee-rawce'), the youngest 

son of Japheth, the son of Noah (Gen. 10:2; 
1 Chron. 1:5). Several efforts have been made to 
identify his descendants, ancient authorities gen¬ 
erally fixing on the Thracians, But the matter is 
still enveloped in obscurity. 

TTOATHITE (Heb. 1 r^ l nri ) teer-aw-thee / , 
from teer-aw', gate), the designation of one 

of the three families of scribes residing at Jabez 
(1 Chron. 2:55), the others being the Shimeathites 
and Suchathites. The Jewish commentators, play¬ 
ing with names in Shemitic fashion, interpret them 
thus: “They called them Tirathim, because their 
voices when they sang resounded loud (3^FI); and 
Shimeathites, because they made themselves heard 
in reading the law.” But this interpretation is 
improbable. 

TIRE, an old English word used in the A. V. 
exclusively for dressing the head. 

1. Yaw-tab* { Heb. a verb, to make comely , 

adorn the head as did Jezebel (2 Kings 9:30). 

2. Peh-ayr' (Heb. a headdress, turban 

(Ezek. 24:17, 23). 

3. Sah-har-one' (Heb. a pendent disk 

worn by women on the head or neck (Isa. 3:18). 
Lieutenant Conder thinks that the “ round tires, 
like the moon,” of Isaiah were like the strings 
of coin which form part of the headdress of the 
modem Samaritan women. See page 283 ; Glos¬ 
sary. 

TIR'HAKAH (Heb. teer-haw'-kaw ), 

the Ethiopian king in the south of Egypt, and 
opponent of Sennacherib (2 Kings 19:9 ; Isa. 37:9). 
The king of Assyria was waging war against Heze- 
kiah when intelligence was received that Tirhakah 
was advancing against him. Upon hearing this 
he sent a second time, demanding the surrender 
of Jerusalem, B. C. probably 710. Tirhakah 
(Gr. Qapatca ), LXX., is the T apatcoc of Manetho, the 
successor of Sevechus (Shebek II), the third king 
of the twenty-fifth (Ethiopian) dynasty. His name 
is spelt Tahalqa or Taharqo upon the monuments. 

TIR'HANAH (Heb. Slirnn, teer-khau-aw ', 
derivation uncertain), the second son of Caleb the 
Hezronite by his concubine Maachah (1 Chron. 
2:48). 

TIR'IA (Heb. NJ'Tri, tee-reh-yaw', fear), the 






TIRSHATHA 


TITHE 


third named of the four sons of Jehaleleel of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 4:16). 

TIRSHA'THA (Heb. always with the 
article, hat-ieev-shaw-lhaw'), the title 

of the governor of Judea Under the Persians (Ezra 
2 ; 6 . 8 ; Neb. 7:65,70), and added m n title after the 
name of Nehcmmh ( 8 :U ; 10 : 1 ), In the margin of 
the A, V* it is rendered “ governor ; 51 an explana¬ 
tion 311 ft a Bed by Neh. 12:26, where “ tfebotniftb the 
governor n occurs, instead of the more usual ex¬ 
pression “Neheminli, the TSrshatha . 0 According 
to G’esonius, it denotes the prefect or governor of 
a province of less extent than a satrapy. It is 
used of officers and governors under the Assyrian 
(2 Kings 18:24 ; Jsa Sfcfl), Babylonian (Jor. 51:57 ; 
Ezok. 23:<3, 23), Median (Jer, 51:28), and Persian 
(Esth. 8:9; 9:3) monarchies. 

TIR'ZAH (Heb. teer-tsaw ' delight). 

1. The youngest of the live daughters of Zelo- 
phehad (Num, 26:33; 27:1; 86:11; Josh. 17:3), B. C. 
1170. This was the case that gave rise to the 
Levirate provision, that in the event of a man dy¬ 
ing without male children his property should 
pass to his daughters, 

2. An ancient Cnmmniti&h city, whose king was 
among the thirty*one overcome by Joshua on the 
west of Jordan (Josh. 12:24). It was the capital 
of the kings of Israel down to Iho time of Omri 
(] Kings 14:17; 15:21,33; 16:6, sq.) t who besieged 
Zimri there, and the latter perished in the flames 
of his palace (16:18). Once, and onco only, does 
Thsfiih reappear, ns the scat of the conspiracy of 
Mcnahem (sou of Giirii) against Shallum (2 Kings 
15:14,16). Its beauty was well known (Cniit, 6:4). 
It is probably the present Talhtza, an elevated 
and beautifully situated place, of considerable size, 
surrounded by large olive groves, two hours north 
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TISH'BITE, THE (Heb. ■'Slllnln, hat-tish- 
W, 1 Kings 17:1 ; 21:17, 28; 2 Kings 1:3, S; 9:36), 
the well-known title of Elijah, probably meaning 
a resident of some town of similar name in Gilead. 
This name would naturally be Tishbeh (Fiirst and 
Gesenius), Tishbi, or possibly Tesheb. In 1 Kings 
17:1, “of the inhabitants,” might be 

pointed "’3TBF173, “from Tishbi" ot (i. e., mj 
Gilead This would accord well with the LXX. 
{& Gftf/Mrjr/f, 6 i r x Grtf/fov) and Josephus (irJAawj' 
“of Thesbon, a ciLy” in Gilead). The 
Targum has itf'inOT, “from Toalrob." This is 
further favored by the fact that the noun ilUIFl 
is everywhere written with 1 if we leave out of 
account ibis place (I Kings IT:!). PuLLing an 
these things together, it is quite likely that the 
true pointing of the text is “ from Tishbi ” 

of Gilead; and ^ oT Gilead” ulight be added to 
distinguish it from n place of like mime in Galilee* 
If wc accept the ordinary reading it menus, not 
that Elijah was a native oT Gilead, but that he 
was a sojourner there* That this in the meaning 
of the word anyone can sec by examining 

the passages where it is found: Exod. 12:45 (A. Y. 
“foreigner,” R. Y. “sojourner”); Gen. 23:4; Lev. 
22:10; 25:23, 35, 40, 47 ; Num. 35:15; Psa. 39:12 ; 


L Chron. 29:1*5 (“sojourners”); Lev. 25:6, 45, 47 
( u strangorfsj”; It, V., v. 47, il sojourner u ). This 
leaves the place of his birth unsettled* It is gen* 
crally supposed to be Thisbe, in Naphtuli (Tob. 

1 : 2 , LX X,). B ut th e to xt a nd the i den t i float ion a re 
too uncertain to be of evidentiary value.—W, H, 

TITHE (Heb. ‘“lllMJtt, mah-as-ayr'; Gr. denary 
deJc-at'-ay y a tenth). The use of tithes is fre¬ 
quently referred to in both profane and biblical 
history. 

1. In early times the two prominent instances 
arc: (1) Abram presenting the tenth of all his 
property, or rather of the spoils of Ins victory, to 
Melchbedek (Gen. 14:20; Ueb. 7:2, 6 ). ( 2 ) Jacob, 
after his vision at Lux, devoting a tenth of all Ins 
property to God in case he should return home in 
safety (Gen. 28:22). 

2 . Mosaic Law. The tenth of all produce, 
flocks, and cattle was declared to be sacred to 
Jehovah by way, so to speak, of feu-duty or rent 
to him who was, strictly speaking, the owner of 
the land, and iu return for the produce of the 
ground; though, if so disposed, ft man was at 
liberty to redeem the tithes of the fruits of Iris 
field mid his trees by paying the value of them 
with n fifth part added (Lev. 27:30, sq,). The law 
did not Specify lire various fruits of the field and 
of the trees that wore to be tithed. The Miehna 
(Mmservtf, 1,1) Includes every tiling eatable, every¬ 
thing Llirtt was stored up or that grew out of the 
earth. The Blmrisee.% as early as the time of Je* 
sus, made the law to include the minutest kitchen 
herbs, such ns mint and cummin (Matt* 23:23; 
Luke 11:42). With regard to animal tithes, the 
law prescribes that every tenth beiist that passes 
under the at nil, i. under which the shepherd 
makes them pass when lie counts his thick, was to 
he mtnreil to ibe Lord, good and bad alike. It 
forbids any attempt to substitute one beast for 
another on pain of both animals—the tenth as 
well us the one exchanged for it—being required 
io be redeemed (Lev. 27:32, «q_). This tenth., 
called Terumoth , is ordered to be assigned to the 
LcvUos as the reward of their service, and it is 
ordered further that they are themselves to dedi¬ 
cate to the Lord a tenth of these receipts, which 

* J-* 1_ _ J . ^ I «J J-Ln TV. rt lti^Annnna nf tlirt IlirfVl 

priest (Num. 18:21-28). 

This legislation is .modified or extended in iim 
Book of Deuteronomy, i. c., from tbirty-oight to 
forty years Inter. Commands are given to the 
people: 1. To bring their tithes, together with 
their votive mid other offerings and first fruits to 
the chosen center of worship, the metropolis, 
+q K.% «(vteii in festive celebration in com¬ 
pany with their children, their servants, and the 
Levites (DeuL. 12:5-18). 2. All the produce of 

the soil was to be tithed every fear, and these 
tithes with the firstlings of the flock and herd 
were to be eaten in the metropolis. 3. But in 
ease of distance permission is given to convert the 
produce into money, which is to be taken to the 
appointed place, and there laid out in the pur¬ 
chase of food for a festal celebration, in which iho 
Levite is, by special command, to be included 
(14:22-27). 4. Then follows the direction that at 

the end of three years all the tithe of that year is 
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to be gathered and laid up “ within the gates,” 
-and that a festival is to be held, in which the 
-stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, together 
with the Levite, are to partake (vers. 28, 29). 
<6. Lastly, it is ordered that after taking the tithe 
-in each third year, “ which is the year of tithing,” 
■■an exculpatory declaration is to be made by every 
Israelite that he has done his best to fulfill the 
^divine command (26:12-14). 

From all this we gather: 1. That one tenth of 
"the whole produce of the soil was to be assigned 
:for the maintenance of the Levites. 2. That out 
of this the Levites were to dedicate a tenth to God 
for the use of the high priest. 3. That a tithe, 
-in all probability a second tithe, was to be applied 
to festival purposes. 4. That in every third year 
either this festival tithe or a third tenth was to be 
’eaten in company with the poor and the Levites. 
The question arises, Were there three tithes taken 
in this third year; or is the third tithe only the 
.second under a different description? It must be 
^allowed that the third tithe is not without support. 
-Josephus distinctly says that one tenth was to be 
given to the priests and Levites, one tenth was to 
be applied to feasts in the metropolis, and that a 
tenth besides these was every third year to be 
^given to the poor (comp. Tob. 1:7, 8). On the 
other hand Maimonides says the third and sixth 
years’ second tithe was shared between the poor 
and the Levites, i. e., that there was no third tithe. 
‘Of these opinions that which maintains three sep¬ 
arate and complete tithings seems improbable. It 
is plain that under the kings the tithe system par¬ 
took of the general neglect into which the observ¬ 
ance of the law declined, and that Hezekiah, 
among his other reforms, took effectual means to 
revive its use (2 Chron. 31:5, 12, 19). Similar 
mieasures were taken after the captivity by Nehe- 
:miah (Neh. 12:44), and in both these cases special 
officers were appointed to take charge of the stores 
■ and storehouses for the purpose. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing partial evasion or omission, the system 
itself was continued to a late period in Jewish his¬ 
tory (Heb. 7:5-8; Matt. 23:23; Luke 18:12). 

The firstborn, the firstlings, and of the tenth 
of the flocks and herds and produce of the soil 
were offered to Jehovah as being sacred to him. 
“Tithes and offerings, along with the firstborn, 
were understood, therefore, to be the representa¬ 
tives of the entire produce of the land and of the 
whole of property generally, and, being paid over 
-as they were to Jehovah, they constituted a prac¬ 
tical confession and acknowledgment that the 
whole land, that all possessions in general, be¬ 
longed to him, and that it was he alone who con¬ 
ferred them upon those who enjoyed them” (Keil, 
.Mb. Arch ., i, p. 453). 

TITLE. See Glossary. 

TITTLE (Gr. KEpata y ker-ah'-yahy a little horn , 
-extremity } point ), used by Greek grammarians of 
the accents and diacritical points. In Matt. 5:18; 
Luke 16:17, it means the little lines or projections 
4by which the Hebrew letters, in other respects 
■similar, differ from each other, as n and IT, ri and 
ita |, i and 'D . The meaning is that “ not even the 
-minutest part of the law shall perish ” (Grimm, 
Xez.y s. v.). 


TFT US (a common Latin name, Grecized Tn-of, 
tee'-tos), a fellow-laborer of Paul. We find no men¬ 
tion of Titus in the Acts, and must draw materials 
for a biography of him from Second Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Titus, combined with Second Timo¬ 
thy. If, as seems probable, the journey mentioned 
in Gal. 2:1, 3, is the same as that recorded in Acts 
15, then Titus was closely associated with Paul at 
Antioch,andaccompaniedhim and Barnabas thence 
to Jerusalem. At Troas the apostle was disap¬ 
pointed in not meeting Titus (2 Cor. 2:13), who 
had been sent on a mission to Corinth; but in 
Macedonia Titus joined him (7:6, 7, 13-15). He 
was sent back to Corinth, in company with two 
other trustworthy Christians, bearing the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, and with the earnest re¬ 
quest that he would attend to the collection being 
taken for the poor Christians of Judea (8:6, 17). 
The “ brethren ” (aSeltpoi) who took the first epistle 
to Corinth (1 Cor. 16:11, 12) were doubtless Titus 
and h'is companion, whoever he may have been. 
In the interval between the first and second im¬ 
prisonment of Paul at Home he and Titus visited 
Crete (Tit. 1:5). Here Titus remained and received 
a letter written to him by the apostle. From this 
letter we learn that Titus was originally converted 
through Paul’s instrumentality (v. 4). Next we 
learn the various particulars of the responsible 
duties which he had to discharge in Crete. He is 
to complete what Paul had been obliged to leave 
unfinished (v. 5), and to organize the Church 
throughout the island by appointing presbyters in 
every city. Next he is to control and bridle (v. 11) 
the restless and mischievous Judaizers, and he is 
to be peremptory in so doing (v. 13). He is to 
urge the duties of a decorous and Christian life 
upon the women (2:3-5), some of whom, possibly, 
had something of an official character (vers. 3, 4). 
The notices which remain are more strictly per¬ 
sonal. Titus is to look for the arrival in Crete of 
Artemas and Tychicus (3:12), and then he is to 
hasten to join Paul at Nicopolis, where the apostle 
is proposing to pass the winter. Zenas and Apol- 
los are in Crete, or expected there; for Titus is 
to send them on their journey, and supply them 
with whatever they need for it (v. 13). Whether 
Titus did join the apostle at Nicopolis we cannot 
tell. But we naturally connect the mention of 
this place with what Paul wrote at no great inter¬ 
val of time afterward (2 Tim. 4:10); for Dalmatia 
lay to the north of Nicopolis, at no great distance 
from it. From the form of the whole sentence it 
seems probable that this disciple had been with 
Paul hi Home during his final imprisonment. 

Tradition. The traditional connection of Ti¬ 
tus with Crete is much more specific and constant, 
though here again we cannot be certain of the 
facts. He is said to have been permanent bishop 
in the island, and to have died there at an advanced 
age. The modern capital, Candia y appears to 
claim the honor of being his burial place. In the 
fragment by the lawyer Zenas Titus is called 
bishop of Gortyna. Lastly, the name of Titus was 
the watchword of the Cretans when they were in¬ 
vaded by the Venetians (Smith, Did,, s. v.)„ 

TFTUS, EPISTLE TO. See Bible, Books of. 

TFZITE (Heb. tee-tsce'), the designation 
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of Joha (q. v.), the brother of Jediacl and son of 
Shimri, a hero in David’s army (1 Chron. 11:46). 

TO'AH (Heb. io'-akh , lowly), son of Zuph 

and father of Eliel, ancestor of Samuel and Heman 
(1 Chron. 6:34), called Tohu (1 Sam. 1:1) and 
Nahath (1 Chron. 6:26). 

TOB (Heb. tobe, good). “The land of 

Tob ” was, according to 2 Sam. 10:6, 8, a district 
in the northeast of Perea, on the border of Syria, 
or between Syria and Ammonitis, called T wfhov 
(1 Macc. 6:13), or more correctly T ovftiv (2 Macc. 
12:17). There Jephthah took refuge when ex¬ 
pelled from home by his half-brother (Judg. 11:3), 
and there he remained, at the head of a band of 
freebooters, till he was brought back by the sheiks 
of Gilead (v. 5). It is undoubtedly mentioned 
again in 2 Sam. 10:6, 8, as Ish-tob, i. e., Man of 
Tob, meaning, according to a common Hebrew 
idiom, the “men of Tob.” After an immense in¬ 
terval it appears again, in the Maccabean history 
(1 Macc. 6:13), in the names Tobie and Tubieni 
(2 Macc. 12:17). No identification of this ancient 
district with any modern one has yet been at¬ 
tempted. The name Tell Dobbe , or, as it is given 
by the latest explorer of those regions, Tell Dibbe , 
attached to a ruined site at the south end of the 
Lejah, a few miles northwest of Kendwat , and also 
that of ed Bab , some twelve hours east of the moun¬ 
tain el Kuleib, are both suggestive of Tob. Dr. G. 
A. Smith (H/st. Geog ., p. 687) says: “The name of 
the land of Tob, which was north of Mizpeh, may 
- survive in that of the wady and village of Taiyibeh, 
east of Pella.” 

TOB-ADONFJAH (Heb. mi'lN Sto, tobe 
ad-o-nee-yah ', pleasing to Adonijah ), one of the 
Levites sent by Jehoshaphat through the cities of 
Judah to teach the law to the people (2 Chron. 
17:8), E. C. after 875. 

TOBI'AH (Heb. iTSiU, to-bee-yawgoodness 
of Jehovah). 

1. “The children of Tobiah” were one of the 
families returning with Ze rub babel who were un¬ 
able to prove their kinship with Israel (Ezra 2:60 ; 
Neh. 7:62), B. C. before 636. 

2. One of the leading opponents to the rebuild- 

l-nrt* nf -T*iT*iicalpnn linHpi 1 MpVmrmnh TnVnnVi woe 

formerly a slave at the Persian court, and had 

jjuiuuujj, itn it javuLiiiO, uccii appOiutd! guvcmui 

of the Ammonites (Neh. 2:10, 19). Tobiah, though 
a slave and an Ammonite, found means to ally 
himself with a priestly family, and his son Johanan 
married the daughter of Meshullam, the son of 
Berechiah, while he himself was the son-in-law 
of Shechaniah. the son of Arab (6:18). and these 
family relations created for him a strong faction 
among the Jews. He and Sanballat (q. v.), on 
receiving intelligence of the expected arrival of 
Nehemiah, were greaiiy exasperated and endeav¬ 
ored to terrify him by asking whether he intended 
to rebel against the king, Nehemiah replied that 
they had no authority of any kind in Jerusalem, 
and did not allow himself to be intimidated (2:19, 
20). When he heard that the building of the walls 
had been actually commenced, Tobiah, in unmin¬ 
gled scorn, declared, “Even that which they build, 
if a fox go up, he shall even break down their 


stone wall” (4:3). Then followed the league against 
the Jews entered into by Sanballat and Tobiah 
with the surrounding nations (v. 7, sq.). After 
that an unsuccessful attempt was made to inveigle 
Nehemiah into a conference in the valley of Ono 
(6:1, sq.). Still later we find Tobiah carrying on a 
secret correspondence with the Jewish nobles hos¬ 
tile to Nehemiah (vers. 17-19). During Nehemiah’s 
absence from Jerusalem Eliashib, the high priest, 
installed Tobiah in “ a great chamber,” i. e., one of 
the very large buildings in the forecourts of the 
temple, from which he was ejected by Nehemiah 
upon hia return (13:4-9). 

TOBI'JAH (Hebrew same as Tobiah [q. v.]). 

1. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to 
teach the law in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
17:8), B. C. after 876. 

2. One of the captivity in the time of Zechariah, 
in whose presence the prophet was commanded to 
take crowns of silver and gold and put them on 
the head of Joshua the high priest (Zech. 6:10, 14), 
B. C. 619. 

TO'CHEN (Heb. ^h, to'-ken , measured ), one 
of the towns of Simeon (1 Chron. 4:32); probably 
the same with Telem (Josh. 15:24) or Telaim 
(1 Sam. 15:4). 

1 TOGARMAH (Heb. to-gar-maw\ 

meaning doubtful), a son of Gomer, and brother 
of Ashkenaz and Riphath (Gen. 10:3; 1 Chron. 
1:6). The descendants of Togarmah are mentioned 
among the merchants who trafficked with Tyre in 
“horses, horsemen, and mules” (Ezek. 27:14); 
and are also named with Persia, Ethiopia, and 
Libya, as followers of Gog, the chief prince of 
Meshech and Tubal (38:6, 6). 

TO'HU (Heb. inn, to'-khoo, lowly, 1 Sam. 1:1), 
the same as Toah (1 Chron. 6:34), or Nahath (v. 
26). 

TOT (Heb. to'-ee, error), the king of Ha> 
math on the Orontes, in the time of David. When 
the latter defeated the Syrian king, Hadadezer, 
Toi’s powerful enemy, Toi sent his son Joram (or 
Hadoram) to congratulate him upon his victory, 
and to make presents of gflld, silver, and brass 
(2 Sam. 8:9, 10), B. C. about 984. 

i 11 rv nil ^licu. UUt , it atyitj. XLIIU LHC 

blood shall be to you for a token ” (Exod. 12:13), 
i. e., a pledge that God would spare the Israelites 
upon whose doorposts was the blood. A sign of 
something past, a memorial (Exod. 13:9, A. V. 
“sign,” 16; Isa. 65:13; Ezek. 14:8, “sign”). A 
sign of something future, a jMrftnf, omen (lea. 
8:18, A. V. “signs”). A Sign or token of any tiling 

iii jtiDciL iiuii VTSiulu | c* tu£ luivcu Gi u CCTCHtliiuj 

as circumcision (Gen. 17:11), tlio Sabbath (Exod. 
81:18, A. V. “sign ”). Hence, an argument, proof 
(Job 21:29). The prophetic sign of the truth of 
a prophecy (Exod. 3:12). 

TO'LA (Heb. 3>bin, to-law / , a worm). 

1. The eldest son of Issachar (Gen. 46:13; 
1 Chron. 7:1). His six sons (I Chron. 7:2) became 
progenitors of the Tolnites (Num, 26:23), whi 
numbered in David’s time twenty-two thousand 
six hundred fighting men (1 Chron. 7:2). 

2. A judge of Israel. He was the son of Puah, 










TOLAD 


TOMB 


of the tribe of Issachar. He succeeded Abimelech 
in the judgeship, and' ruled Israel twenty-three 
years in Shamir, Mount Ephraim, where he died 
and was buried (Judg. 10:1, 2). The date is un¬ 
certain, as Tola doubtless ruled contemporaneously 
with some other judge. 

TO'LAD(Heb. 1>in, to -lawd' y posterity ), a town 
in Simeon in David’s time (1 Chron. 4:29); given 
in the fuller form El-tolad (Josh. 15:30). It is not 
yet discovered. 

TO'LAITES (Heb. to-law-ee\ the gen¬ 

eral name of the descendants of Tola (q. v.), the 
son of Issachar (Hum. 26:23). 

TOLL. See Tax ; Tribute ; Publican. 

TOMB (Heb. gaw-deesh\ heaped up, a 

tumulus; Gw pvr}yeioi\ rtmay-mi'-ou, a retnevi- 
bmnce}) a natural cave enlarged and adapted by 
excavation, or an artificial imitation of one, was 
the standard type of sepulcher. This was what the 
structure of the Jewish soil supplied or suggested. 

“ The caves, or rock-hewn sepulchers, consisted 
of an antechamber in which the bier was de¬ 
posited, and an inner or rather lower cave in 
which the bodies were deposited, in a recumbent 
position, in niches. According to tho Talmud 
those abodes of the dead were usually six feet 
long, nine feet wide, and ten foot high. Here 
there were niches for eight tiodica—three on each 
side of the entrance and two opposite. Larger 
sepulchers held thirteen bodies. The entrance to , 


the sepulcher was guarded by a large stone or by 
a door (Matt. 27:65 ; Mark 15:46 ; John 11:38, 39). 
This structure of the tombs will explain some of 
the particulars connected with the burial of our 
Lord, how tho women coming early to the grave 
Intd been astonished In finding the ‘very groat 
stone * ‘ rolled away from the door of the sepul¬ 
cher,’ and then, when they entered the outer cave, 
were affrighted to see what seemed 4 a young man 
sitting oil the right side, clothed in a long white 
garment’ (Mark 16:4, 5)” (Edershtiim, Jewish 
Serial JAf$ 4 p. 171), 

The accompanying diagram represents the forms 



of Jewish sepulture. In the apartment marked A 
there are twelve such loculi, about two feet in 
width by three feet high. On the ground floof 
these generally open on the level of the floor; 

when in the upper story, 
as at C, on a ledge or plat- 
form, on which the body 
might be laid to be anointed, 
and on which the stones 
might rest which closed the 
outer end of each loculus. 
The shallowloculus is shown 
in chamber B, but was ap- 
parently only used when 
sarcophagi were employed, 
and, therefore, so far as 
we know, only during the 
Graeco-Roman period, when 
foreign customs came to be 
adopted, 

“ Of the twenty-two kings 
of Judah who reigned at 
Jerusalem from 1048 to 
590 B. C., eleven, or exactly 
one half, were buried in 
one hypogeum in the ‘ city 
of David.’ Of all these it 
is merely said that they 
were buried in ‘ the sepul¬ 
chers of their fathers ’ or 
* of the kings ’ in the city 
of David, except of two— 
Asa and Hezekiah. Two 
more of these kings (Je- 
horam and Joash) were 
buried also in the city of 
David, * but not in the 
sepulchers of the kings.’ 
The passage in Neh. 3:16, 
and in Ezek. 43:7,9,together 



Tomb wirh Rolling Stone. 










TONGS 


TONGUES, CONFUSION OF 


with the reiterated assertion of the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, that these sepulchers were situated 
in the city of David, leave no doubt but that they 
were on Zion, or the Eastern 11 ill, and in the im¬ 
mediate proximity of the temple. They were in 
fact certainly within that inclosure now known as 
the ‘ Haram Area; 1 but if it is asked on what 
exact spot, we must pause for further information 
before a reply can be given ” (Smith, Bib. Diet.). 
See Dead; Grave. 

TONGS. 1. Melkawkh' (Heb. 1 Kings 

7:49; 2 Chron. 4:21; Isa. 6:6), or Mal-kawkh' 
<n|J?7_3, Exod. 25:38; 37:23, A. V. “snuffers;’! 
Num. 4:9), pincers either for holding coals or for 
trimming a lamp. 

2. Mah-als-awd' (Heb. Isa. 44:12), an 

and so rendered in Jer. 10:3. 

TONGUE (Heb. law-shone Gr. ylaaoa, 
gloce-sah') is variously used in Scripture. 

1. Literally for the human tongue (Judg. 7:5 ; 
Job 27:4; Psa. 35:28; Prov. 15:2; Zecli. 14:12; 
Mark 7:33, 35, etc.); the tongue of the dog (Psa. 
68:23); the viper (Job 20:16). 

2. A particular language or dialect spoken 
by any particular people, e. g,, u Everyone after 
bis tongue ” (Gen. 11):$, 20,31; comp. Peak 28:49; 
Esth. 1:22; Dull, 1:4; John 5:2; Acts 1:10; 2:4, 8, 
11; 1 Cor. 12:10, etc.). 

3. For the people speaking a language (Isa. 
66:18 ; Dim. SJ:4 # ‘ 7; Rev. 5:9 ; 7:9 ; 10:11, etc.). 

4. Personified. “ Unto me shall every tongue 
a c., man] swear 11 (Isa. 45:23; comp. Rom. 14:11; 
Phil. 2:11; Isa. 54:17). Such expressions as the 
following are used : the tongue U said to meditate 
(Psa. 52:2), to hate (Prov. 26:28), to rejoice (Acts 
2:26), to be bridled (James 1:26), to be tamed (3:8). 

5. Figurative. For speech generally. “ Let 
us not love in tongue only” (1 John 3:18); “ a soft 
tongue,” i.e^soothinglanguage^rov. 25:15). “Page 
of the tongue” (Hos. 7:16)—i. c., verbal abuse— 
“strife of tongues” (Psa. 31:20), and “scourge of 
tongue” (Job 5:21) mean contention and execra¬ 
tion. “They bend their tongues like their bow 
for lies” (Jer. 9:3) is to tell determined and ma¬ 
licious falsehoods. To “sharpen the tongue” 
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57:4); “ to smooth the tongue” (Jer. 23:31) is to 
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(18:18) is to traduce. To mock is figuratively 
expressed by “to stick out the tongue” (Isa, $7:4). 
“To hide under the tongue” (Job 20:12) is to en¬ 
joy wickedness; while “ honey and milk under the 
tongue” is figurative for delicious language. “ To 
divide the tongues of the wicked” is to bring 
about dissension among them (Psa. 55:9; comp, 
2 Sam. 15:34; 17:14, 15). “The cleaving of the 
tongue to the palate” may mean profound attention 
(Job 29:10), excessive thirsc (Lam, 4:4; comp. Fsa. 
22:15), or dumbness (Ezek. 3:26 ; Psa. 137:6). To 
gnaw one’s tongue is a sign of fury, despair, or 
torment (Rev. 16:10). 

6. Vicious uses of the tongue are expressed by 
the following phrases: flattery (Psa. 5:9; Prov. 
28:33), backbiting (Psa. 15:3, literally “run about 
with the longue/’ Prov. 25:23), deceit (Psa,.50;19), 
unrestrained Speech (73:9), lying (109:2), etc. Vir¬ 


tuous uses are specified : “ keeping the tongue ” 
(Psa. 34:13; 1 Pet. 3:10; Prov. 21:23), “ruling 
the tongue” (James 1:26), etc. 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OF (Gen. 11:1- 
9). The biblical account of this event begins 
with the statement, “ And the whole earth was of 
one language, and of one speech ” (v. 1). The 
author of the Book of Genesis conceived the unity 
of the human race to be of the most rigid nature 
—not simply a generic unity, nor again simply a 
specific unity, but a specific based upon a numer¬ 
ical unity, the species being nothing else than the 
enlargement of the individual. Unity of language 
is assumed by the sacred historian apparently as 
a corollary of the unity of race. No explanation 
is given of the origin of speech, but its exercise is 
evidently regarded ns coeval with the creation of 
mail. Speech, being inherent in man as a refleet¬ 
ing being, was regarded as handed down from 
father to son by the same process of imitation by 
which it is still perpetuated. The original unity 
of speech was restored in Noah. Disturbing 
causes were, however, early at work to dissolve 
this twofold union of community and speech. The 
human family endeavored to check the tendency 
to separation by the establishment of a great cen¬ 
tral edifice, and a city which should serve as a 
metropolis of the whole v r orld (vers. 3, 4). The 
project was do fouled by the interposition of Je¬ 
hovah, who determined to “confound their lan¬ 
guage, so that they might not understand one 
another’s speech ” (vers. 5-7). 

The desire for renown and the purpose to thus 
maintain their unity v r ere thus manifested, reveal¬ 
ing pride and the loss of spiritual unity and broth¬ 
erly love, “Consequently the undertaking, die. 
tated by pride, to preserve and consolidate by 
outward means the unity which was inwardly lust, 
could not be successful, but could only bring down 
the judgment of dispersion ” (K. and D., Coni.), 
By the firm establishment of an ungodly unity 
the wickedness and audacity ol men wuuld have 
led to fearful enterprises. Therefore God deter¬ 
mined, by confusing their language, to prevent the 
heightening of sin through ungodly as sod a tun i, 
and to frustrate their design. 

The nature of the confusion of tongues has been 
vnrinnslv nndpi’sinnfb “Tt is unnecessary to as¬ 
sume that the judgment inflicted on the builders 
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of articulate speech. The desired object would 
be equally attained by a miraculous fores tidlmcnt 
of those dialectical differences of language which 
are constantly in process of production. The ele¬ 
ments of the one original language may have re¬ 
mained. but so disguised bv variations of pronun¬ 
ciation, and by the introduction of new combina¬ 
tions, as to be practically obliterated ” {Smith, 
Bib. Diet.). 
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resolved to destroy the unity of lips and words by 
a eon fusion of the Kps, and then Hint he scattered 
the men abroad, this act of divine judgment can¬ 
not be understood in any other way than that God 
deprived them of the ability to comprehend one 
another, and thus effected their dispersion. The 
event itself cannot have consisted merely In a 
change of the organs of speech produced by the 







TONGUES, GIFT OF 


TOOTH 


•omnipotence of God, whereby speakers were turned 
into stammerers who were unintelligible to one 
-another” (K. and D., Com., in loc.). 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. 1. Promise of. The 

promise of a new power coming from the Divine 
'Spirit, giving not only comfort and insight into 
truth, but fresh powers of utterance of some kind, 
appears once and again in our Lord’s teaching. 
'The disciples are to take no thought what they 
.shall speak, for the Spirit of their Father shall 
:speak in them (Matt. 10:19, 20; Mark 13:11). The 
lips of Galilean peasants are to speak freely and 
boldly before kings. In Mark 16:17 we have a 
more definite term employed: “They shall speak 
with new tongues.” It can hardly be questioned 
that the obvious meaning of the promise is that 
the disciples should speak in new languages which 
they had not learned as other men learn them. 

2. Fulfillment. After our Lord’s ascension, 
while the disciples were gathered together in one 
place, “suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting. And there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it 
sat upon each of them ” (Acts 2:2,3). After this ex¬ 
ternal phenomenon there now ensued the internal 
filling of all who were assembled with the Holy 
^Spirit. The immediate result was that they began 
-to speak with other tongues (Gr. Tialeiv erkpatg 
yh&coaLQ). “For the sure determination of what 
Luke meant by this, it is decisive that erkpatg 
yXuGGatQ (‘other tongues’), on the part of the 
speakers was, in point of fact, the same thing 
which the congregated Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
etc., designated as raig yperkpaig yTi^onatg (‘ our 
■own tongue,’ comp. v. 8). The ‘other tongues,’ 
therefore, are, according to the text, to be con¬ 
sidered as absolutely nothing else than languages, 
which were different from the native language of 
.;the speakers. They, the Galileans, spoke, one 
Parthian, another Median, etc., consequently lan¬ 
guages of another sort, i. e., foreign (1 Cor. 14:21); 
and these indeed—the point wherein precisely 
appeared the miraculous operation of the Spirit— 
not acquired by study (Mark 16:17)” (Meyer, Com., 
in loc.). When the event is admitted to be dis¬ 
tinctly miraculous, and the power a special gift 
of God, it need not be considered either impossible 
>or inconceivable; and incapacity of conceiving the 
modus operandi should not lead to a refusal of the 
■credibility and certainty of the fact. 

In the list of spiritual endowments mentioned 
in 1 Cor. 12:8-10 are “divers kinds of tongues,” 
,and “the interpretation of tongues” (comp. vers. 
28-30; 14:4, 6, 13, 14). By many the speaking 
wi th tongues is a miraculous gift by which a person 
is able to speak a foreign tongue without learning 
it. On the other hand there are those who, with 
Meyer, “Understand by y7i6aaatg 2.aleiv such an 
outburst of prayer in petition, praise, and thanks¬ 
giving, as was so ecstatic that in connection with 
it the speaker’s own conscious intellectual activity 
was suspended, while the tongue did not serve as 
-the instrument of the utterance of self-active re¬ 
flection, but, independently of it, was involuntarily 
set in motion by the Holy Spirit, by whom the 
man in his deepest nature was seized and borne 
away” (Com., in loc.). “The spiritual gifts are 


classified and compared, arranged, apparently, 
according to their worth, placed under regulation. 
The facts which may be gathered are briefly these : 

1. The phenomena of the gift of tongues were 
not confined to one church or section of a church. 

2. The comparison of gifts, in both the lists given 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. 12:8-10, 28-30), places that of 
tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, lowest 
in the scale. 3. The main characteristic of the 
‘tongue’ is that it is unintelligible. The man 
‘speaks mysteries,’ prays, blesses, gives thanks, in 
the tongue (14:15, 16), but no one understands 
him. He can hardly be said, indeed, to understand 
himself. 4. The peculiar nature of the gift leads 
the apostle into what appears at first a contradic¬ 
tion. ‘ Tongues are for a sign,’ not to believers, 
but to those who do not believe; yet the effect on 
unbelievers is not that of attracting but repelling. 
They involve of necessity a disturbance of the 
equilibrium between the understanding and the 
feelings. Therefore it is that, for those who be¬ 
lieve already, prophecy is the greater gift ” (Smith, 
Bib . Diet.). 

TONGUES OF FIRE. In the account of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the disciples 
at Pentecost it is said (Acts 2:3): “ And there ap¬ 
peared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire 
[Gr. y?Mooat wer el tt vp6q\ and it sat upon each of 
them.” The words mean: There appeared to 
them, i. e., were seen by them, tongues which ap¬ 
peared like little flames of fire, luminous, but not 
burning; not really consisting of fire, but only 
cioel irvpog, “as of fire.” “As only similar to 
fire, they bore an analogy to electric phenomena ; 
their tongue^hnpe referred as a sign to that mi¬ 
raculous speaking which ensued immediately after, 
and the y?relike form to the divine presence (comp. 
Exod. 3:2), which was here operative in a manner 
so entirely peculiar. The whole phenomenon is to 
be understood as a miraculous operation of God 
manifesting himself in the Spirit, by which, as by 
the preceding sound from heaven, the effusion of 
the Spirit w r as made known as divine, and his 
efficacy on the minds of those who were to receive 
him was enhanced” (Meyer, Com., in loc.). 

TOOTH (Heb. ysi, shane ; lekh'-ee, in Psa. 
58:6; Prov. 30:14; Joel 1:6; Gr. odovg, od-ooce '). 

1. Literal Use. In this sense the term is 
used with reference to the loss of the member by 
violence, in illustration of the law of retaliation 
(Exod. 21:24; Lev. 24:20 j'.Deut. 19:21). Such loss 
admitted of a pecuniary compensation, and under 
private arrangement, unless the injured party be¬ 
came exorbitant in his demand, when the case was 
referred to a judge. Our Lord’s comment upon 
the law (Matt. 5:38) prohibits private revenge. 
Lekld-ee (Heb. ‘U 1 ?) is used for the human jaw¬ 
bone (Psa. 3:7), for that of an ass (Judg. 15:15-17), 
and for that of a leviathan (Job 41:14). Although 
shin-nah'-yim is the general word for teeth, yet the 
Hebrews had a distinct term for molars or jaw 
teeth, especially of the larger animals ; thus meth~ 
al-leh-oth' ( Heb. Job 29:17; Psa. 57:4; 

Prov. 30:14; Joel 1:6), and, by transposition, maU 
et-teh-oth* (Ileb. rWFrrtt, Psa. 68:6). 
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henria of Urn disciples, who being destined to see 
their Muster, whom they had left all to follow, 
nailed to a cross, to he themselves persecuted, and 
tn suffer the wimt of all tilings, were in danger of 
despair* (Sussing at the glorified body of their 
Master, they beheld not only n proof, but an ex- 
press and lively Imago of \m resurrection, ascen¬ 
sion, and exaltation above the heavens, (5) To 1 
teach that virtue will not allow supine contempla¬ 
tion, but demands the exercise and exertion of our 
several powers. 

This wonderful event in the life of Christ is al¬ 
luded to by Peter, toward the dose of Ids life, as 
one of the proofs of our Lord's majesty (2 Pet. 1: 
18); and the apostle John refers (1:14) to the 
convincing power of the “glory™ exhibited on 
that occasion. 

TRANSFORMED (Gr. pera{iop(j>6a> } met-am- 
or -/used of the change of the moral charac¬ 
ter for the better (Item, 12:2), through the renewal 
of (he thinking power, u The upestle considers it 
as a peculiar operation of the Christum faith, 
that believers m e seriously concerned Lo prove hi 
everything what is the will of God (I5ph. 5:10); 
whereas man, in his natural state, looks nioro to 
the point of how he may please men 11 (Thotnck, 
Com.), The apostle (2 Cor. 3:1S) speaks of the 
Christian being “.changed into the same image 
from glory to glory,'* etc. In this passage the 
Gospel is probably spoken of as a mirror t in which 
the glow of Christ gives itself to ho seen; the 
Christian, studying the Gospel, becomes eo trans¬ 
formed that the same image which he secs in the 
u mirror"—the image of the glory of Christ— 
presents itself on him, i. e., he is so transformed 
that he becomes like the glorified Christ. 

In 2 Cor. 11:18, aq,, the apostle, characterizing 
false prophets, says of them that they arc “de¬ 
ceitful workers, transforming themselves Into the 
apostles of Christ. Ami no marvel; for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light” (see 
vers. 14, 1?A The Greek is yeraaftipar^o (niel- 
a$kh-ay-mat-itl'-ZQ\ and means to assume the ap¬ 
pearance of another. The persons of whom Paul 
speaks were servants of Sntnn, but in working 
against the apostle in doctrine and act Lucy hypo¬ 
critically assumed the mask of an apostle, though 
they were the opposite of a true apostle. 

TRANSGRESSION (Heb. mostly ^%peh'- 
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sometimes used in a distinctive sense, as indica¬ 
ting a violation of the law through ignorance, e. g., 
Exod. 34:7; Rom. 4:15. All sin is transgression, 
but all transgression is not sin in the sense of in¬ 
curring guilt. See Sin. 

TRANSLATE, in both its Hebrew and Greek 
originals, 1ms the sense of removal of n person or 
thing from one state or condition to another (2 Sam. 
3:10), where it has reference to transferring a king¬ 
dom from Stml to David. Col. 1:18* **hnth trans¬ 
lated us into the kingdom of his dear Son,” has 
clearly a local reference; as is also the case with 
Enoch (Heb. 11:5). 

TRAP, the rendering of several Hebrew and 
one Greek word, and used figuratively of fatal 


dangers, of destructive sins (Job 18:10 ; Prov. 13: 
14), also of a person or thing as a cause of rum 
(Exod. 10:7; 1 Sam. 18:21; Rom.ll:9). 

TREAD, TREADERS. See Winepress. 

TREASURE (Hebrew mostly from aw * 

tsar ' to hoard; Gr. Or/oavpog, thay-sow-ros'), any¬ 
thing collected in storehouses, e. g., treasures of 
grain, wine, oil; brass, silver, gold; coined money. 
So winds, rain, hail, snow, etc., are in the treas¬ 
ures of God (Psa. 135:7; Jer. 51:16). Pharaoh 
compelled the Hebrews to build him treasure cities, 
or magazines (Exod. 1:11), and the kings of Judah 
had keepers of their treasures, both in city and 
country (1 Chron. 27:25; 2 Chron. 32:27, etc.), and 
these places were called treasure cities. The tem¬ 
ple treasury (Mark 12:41 ; John 8:20) was that 
portion of the Court of the Women in which were 
thirteen chests to receive the offerings of worship¬ 
ers, either for the temple service or for the poor. 
These chests were narrow at the mouth and wide 
at the bottom, and shaped like trumpets, whence 
their name. 

Figurative. “Ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me,” etc. (Exod. 19:5; comp. Psa. 135:4), 
means more than property in general, for in this 
sense all peoples are the Lord’s. The meaning is 
that Israel were a costly, valued possession as 
compared to other people, because they recognized 
Jehovah alone as God. “ The fear of the Lord is 
his treasure” (Isa. 33:6) means that piety is the 
wealth of a nation. The word treasures is often 
used to denote great abundance, as: “ In Jesus 
Christ are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge” (Col. 2:3); the u treasures of wicked¬ 
ness” (Prov. 10:2; Mic. 6:10) are those things 
which are accumulated through wrong (comp. Luke 
16:9); “the treasures of darkness” (Isa. 45:3) re¬ 
fer to the carefully stored riches of Babylon and 
the Lydian Sardes, which Cyrus acquired by con¬ 
quest; Amos (3:10) says of the rich in Samaria, 
“They know not to do right. . . who store up vio¬ 
lence and robbery in their palaces,” i. e., they heap 
up injustice and violence in their palaces like 
treasures (comp. Rom. 2:5); “ this treasure in 
earthen vessels ” (2 Cor. 4:7) u is referred either, 
in accordance with v. 6, to the light kindled by God 
A*, the heart or to the ministry of the Gospel (Cal 
vin, Bengel, etc,). In Matt. 12:35 ; Luke 6:45, the 
heart of a good man is compared to a treasure of 
n-nnd tilings whiIn the denraved man has his treas¬ 
ury of evil “ Treasure hid in a field ” (Matt. 13:44) 
uJcj's to the custom of burying money, jewels, 
and other valuables, that they may remain free 
from molestation or suspicion. Thomson ( Land 
and Book , i, p. 194) refers to the finding of sev¬ 
eral copper pots which contained a large quantity 
of ancient copper coin, all of' issues of Alexander 
and his father Philip, and adds: “I suspect it 
whs tlie royal treasure, which one of Alexander’s 
officers concealed when he heard of liis unexpected 
death in Babylon, intending to appropriate it to 
himself; but being apprehended, slain, or driven 
away by some of the revolutions which followed 
that event, the coin remained where he had hid it.” 
Sucli a fact illustrates the above text. A man 
discovers the place where the treasure is hid, keeps 
the discovery to himself, buys the field, and the 
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treasure is his own. Job represents (3:21) the 
man weary of life as seeking the grave with the 
eagerness of one digging for hid treasure; and 
Sokomnn (Prov. 2:4) compares wisdom to “hid 
treasures.” 

TREASURER (Heb. and Chald. “"fiTS, ghiz- 
bawr ' Ezra 1:8; 7:21; Chald. ghid-bawr', 

Dan. 3:2, 3), an important officer in all oriental 
•courts. In' Isa. 22:15 Shebna is not a “ treasurer ” 
:as rendered in the A. V., but a so-kane', associate 
{Heb. "pb), and is officially described as “over 
the house.* 1 This name was given to art office of 
SinLe of great importance, in fact the highest of 
alii, and one so vastly superior to all others (36; 3; 
37:2) that it was sometimes filled by the heir to 
the throne (2 Chiron, 26:21). 

TREASURY. See Treasure. 

TREATY. See Alliance ; Covenant. 

TREE (Heb. V?, ates; Gr. devdpov, den'-dron). 
Besides tbi* generic term there occur words of 
more special signification, e. g>, ay'-ahd (Heb. 

I Sum. 22:6; 31:IS, ■*grove” in Gen. 21:53), 
which is thought to denote the tamarisk or else 
the terebinth (q. v.); ayl (Heb. Isa. 61:3; 
Ezck. 31:14), etc. 

Mosaic Regulations. When the Israelites 
planted fruit trees in Palestine they were to treat 
the fruit of every tree as uncircuincised, i. c., not 
to cut it. 41 The reason for this command is not to 
be sought for in the fact that in the first three 
years fruit trees bear only a little fruit, and that 
somewhat insipid, and that if the blossom or Fruit 
is broken off the lirst year the trees will hear all 
the more plentifully afterward, though this end 
would no ilouht be thereby attained ; but it rests 
Tather upon ethical grounds. Israel was to treat 
the fruits of horticulture with the most careful 
regard as a gift of God, and sanctify the enjoy¬ 
ment of them by a thank offering. In the fourth 
year the whole of the fruit was to be a holiness 
of praise for Jehovah, i. e., to be offered to the 
Lord as a holy sacrificial gift, in praise and thanks¬ 
giving for the blessing which ho had bestowed 
upon the fruit trees” (K. and I)., Com. )« The 
Hebrews were forbidden to destroy the fruit trees 
•of their enemies in time of war, “ for the tree of 
4he field is man’s life ” (Deut. 20:19, 20). 

Noted Trees. There are in Scripture many 
memorable trees, e. g., Allon-bachuth (Gen. 36:8), 
the tamarisk in Gibeah (1 Sam. 22:6), the terebinth 
in Shechem (Josh. 24:26), under which the law was 
set up; the palm tree of Deborah (Judg. 4:5), the 
terebinth of enchantments (9:37), the terebinth of 
wanderers (4:11), and others (1 Sam. 14:2; 10:3; 
sometimes “ plain ” in A. V.)« This observation of 
particular trees was among the heathen extended 
to a regular worship of them. See Vegktaule 
Kingdom. 

Worship of Trees, Among the Cununnitos 
and other Eastern peoples worship was carried on 
in holy groves (q. v.j. In the absence of groves they 
•chose green trees with thick foliage (Ezek. 6:18 ; 
20:28), such as the vigorous oak, the evergreen 
terebinth (Isa. 1:29, 30; 57:5), and the poplar or 
osier, which remains greet! even in the heat of 


summer (Hoa, 4:13), To explain how this wor¬ 
ship came about, Stade {Ocschickic i i, p. 451) snytt 
that at such places were graves of patriarchs or 
other heroes—as Hebrait, the burying place of 
Abraham, etc.; but Robertson ( Early Religion of 
Israel f p. 24 B) says: 11 1 believe the prophet, who 
reproved the worship under green trees, came 
nearer to a true explanation of the origin of the 
worship in/he hint, ‘because the shadow thereof is 
good 4 (Uos. 4:13), than modern critics, with their 
learned ^disquisition ms to the tree suggesting life 
and being the abode of a spirit or a divinity.” 

TREE OP KNOWLEDGE, and OF LIFE. 

These were planted by God in the garden of Eden; 
“the one to train man’s spirit through the exer¬ 
cise of obedience to the word of God, the other to 
transform his earthly nature into the spiritual es¬ 
sence of eternal life. These trees received their 
names from their relation to man, that is to say, 
from the effect which the eating of their fruit was 
destined to produce upon human Hfc mid iis devel¬ 
opment, The fruit of the tree of life conferred 
the power of eternal, immortal life; and the tree 
of knowledge was planted to lead men to the 
knowledge of good and evil. The tree of life was 
to impart the power of transformation, into eternal 
life. The tree of knowledge was to lead man to 
the knowledge of good and evil; mid, according 
io the divine intention, this was to be attained 
through Ins not eating of the fruit. This end wits 
to be accomplished, not only by his discerning, in 
the limit imposed by the prohibition) the difference 
between that wliich accorded with the will of God 
and that which opposed it, hut also by his coming 
eventually, through obedience to the prohibition, 
to recognize the fact that all Licit is opposed to 
the will of God is an evil to be avoided, and, 
through voluntary resistance to such evil, to Lhe 
full development of the freedom of choice origi¬ 
nally imparted to him into the actual freedom of a 
deliberate mid self-conscious choice of good” (K. 
and D. s Com., Gen. 2:17). But by yielding to the 
temptation to eat of its fruit our first parents came 
to know good from evil by a sad, bitter experience, 
and by receiving Lhe evil into their own soul be¬ 
came Lhe victims of the threatened death. The 
various references to the “tree of life” evidently 
consider it to have been the divinely appointed 
medium for securing in some way the immortality 
of our first parents (Prov. 3:18; 11:30; Ezek. 47: 
12; Rev. 2:7; 22:2, 14). 

TRENCH. 1. Teh-aw-law' (Heb. fwipX a 
chrnrnd or conduit (1 Kings 18:32, 35, 38, as else¬ 
where rendered), a kind of ditch cut for the pur¬ 
pose of receiving and draining water from ad¬ 
jacent parts. Something of this kind Elijah prob¬ 
ably had dug round the altar on Carmel (v. 32). 

2. KhaU (Hob. Vn s 2 Sam. 20:16), a wall, ram¬ 
part, or bulwark, as elsewhere rendered. 

3. Muh-fffiwl' (Heb. 1 Sam. 26:5, 7; comp. 

17:20), a wagon rut , hence a defense formed by 
the vehicles of an armv, 

4* Khftr*-<tx (Gr. x a ]>ah or stake\ a pali¬ 
sade or rampart, ». 0., pales between which earth, 
stones, trees, and timbers are heaped and packed 
together (Luke 19:43). 
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TRESPASS. 1. Pek'-shah (Heb. 3^©, f' ev0 ^\ 
the breaking away from an allegiance, covenant 
(Exod. 22:9; 1 Sam. 25:28). 

2. Mah-dV (Heb. ^3*73, to cover up), to act cov¬ 
ertly, and so treacherously, as an adulterous woman 
against her husband (Lev. 26:40); or to take away 
by stealth, to steal (Josh. 7:1). 

3. Aw-shawm ' (Heb. ElTiX); Gr. par-ap'-to-mah 
(Tzapdizropa), an offense committed, a hurt or 
wrong done a neighbor. The Hebrew means a 
side slip, and the Greek a lapse or deviation from 
truth and uprightness. They both convey the 
meaning of an error or slip rather than a deliberate 
or gross sin (Lev. 5:6, etc.; Matt. 6:14, 15, etc.). 

TRESPASS OFFERING. See Sacrificial 
Offerings. 

TRIAL. See Law, Administration of ; Temp¬ 
tation. 

TRIBE. See Israel, Constitution of. 

TRIBULATION (Heb. "IS, tsar , or tsawr, 

narrow; Gr. 6Xtyt,g, thlip'-sis, a pressure ) has in 
the A. V. much the same meaning as trouble , or 
trial, i. e., afflictive dispensations to which a per¬ 
son is subjected either by way of punishment 
(Judg. 10:14; Matt. 24:21, 29 ; Horn, 2:9 ; 2 Thess. 
1:6) or byway of trial (John 16:33; Rom. 5:3; 
2 Thess. 1:4). 

TRIBUTARY (Heb. 073, mas, or 073, mees, 
commonly derived from 0073, maw-sas ', to pine 
away, because tribute is a consuming of strength), 
one who becomes subject to tribute service (Dent. 
20:11 ; Judg. 1:30, 33, 35 ; Lam. 1:1). See Tribute. 

TRIBUTE. 1. Mas (Heb. 0)3, a consuming)\ 
spoken mostly of tribute to be paid in per vice, fully 
“tribute of one serving” (1 Kings 9:21), a condi¬ 
tion of serfdom (Josh. 16:10; 17:13; Judg. 1:28). 
Thus we see that Adoram was appointed over¬ 
seer over the tributary service in the time of Solo¬ 
mon (2 Sam. 20:24; 1 Kings 4:8). 

2. Meld-kes (Heb. 00/3, to enumerate), a portion 
paid to the Lord (Num. 31:28, sq.). 

3. Mid-daw' (Heb. something measured 

out (2 Kings 23:33 ; Ezra 4:20). 

4. £el-o ' (Chald. ‘i-O, consumed ), a tax on things 
consumed, excise (Ezra 4:13 ; 7:24). 

5. G'-nesh (Heb. —.^3*), a fine imposed (Ezra G;8 ; 
Keh. 5:4). 

fi Mis-saw' (Heb. 010)3, nrwiber). Hint which an], 
Israelite gave to the Lord, according to his ability 
(Deut. 16:10). 

7. Mas-saw' (Heb. N'35?3) H opr not signify trib¬ 
ute, for the word denotes burden; so that it should 
read “and of silver a burden” (2 Chron. 17:11). 

8. Did'-rakh-mon (Gr. dldpaxpov, a double 

drachma), a temple Ux levied upon all Jews (Mutt. 
17:24); and kane'-nos (ttyvaos), a register mid 
valuation of property in accordance with which 
taxes were paid, the tax or tribute levied on indi¬ 
viduals, and to be paid yearly (Matt. 17:25 ; 22:17 
Mark 12:14). “ Tribute money ” (Matt. 22:19) was 


the coin with which the tax was paid. For'-os* 
(Gr. <l>6poy, a burden) was the annual tax upon, 
houses, lands, and persons (Luke 20:22; 23:2). 

Figurative. Of Issachar, Jacob said, “ Issa- 
char is a strong ass couching down between two> 
burdens; . . . and became a servant unto tribute 
(Gen. 49:14, 15). The simile of a strong ass, etc., 
pointed to the fact that this tribe would content 
itself with material good, and not strive after¬ 
political power and rule. “Like an idle beast of’ 
burden, he would rather submit to the yoke and 
be forced to do the work of a slave than risk his 
possessions and lus peace in the struggle for lib¬ 
erty.” See Tax. 

TRINITY, the term by which is expressed 
the unity of three persons in the one God. The- 
Christian doctrine is: 1. That there is only one 
God, one divine nature and being. 2. This one- 
divine being is tripersonal, involving the distinc¬ 
tions of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
3. These three are joint partakers of the same- 
nature and majesty of God. This doctrine is pre¬ 
eminently one of revelation. And while it brings, 
before us one of the great mysteries of revelation,, 
and transcends the finite comprehension, it is es¬ 
sential to the understanding of the Scriptures ; 
and, as we shall see, has its great value and uses. 

1. Scripture Doctrine. It is quite generally- 
admitted that the doctrine under consideration.- 
cannot be proved from the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament; but, at the same time, it is properly- 
held that with the accompanying light of the New 
Testament traces of this truth can be found in the- 
Old (e. g., Num. 6:24-26; Isa. 6:3; 63:9, 10, the- 
sanctity of the symbolical number three—the 
plural form of Elohim, also places in which the- 
deity is spoken of as conversing with himself). 
This is in accord with the gradual development of 
revealed truth in other particulars. The religion 
of the Old Testament is emphatically monotheistic. 
The almost exclusive proclamation of the unity of’ 
God was essential as a safeguard against polythe¬ 
ism. 

T he Nc w Testa m cut teach ing up on this subject, 
is not given in the way of formal statement. The- 
formal statement, however, is legitimately and 
necessarily deduced from the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, and these, as has been suggested, 
cast a light backward upon the intimations of the 
Old. Reliance, it is held by many competent 
critics, ic not to be placed upon toe- pcfeoge-g-. 
Acts 20:28 and 1 Tim. 3:16 ; and 1 John 5:7 is com¬ 
monly regarded as spurious. Aside from these,, 
however, it is plain that both Christ and the apos¬ 
tles ascribe distinct personality to the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost (see articles, Father,. 
God the ; Sonship of Christ ; Holy Ghost, The). 
And these utterances are such as to admit legiti¬ 
mately of no other conception than that of the 
unity of these three persons in the ontological 
oneness of the whole divine nature (see, e. g., Matt. 
28:19; John 14:16, 17; 1 Cor. 12:4-6; 2 Cor. 13:13; 
Eph. 4:4-6; 1 Pet. 1:2; Rev. 1:4-6). The same 
worship is paid, the same works are ascribed to 
each of these three persons, and in such a way as to- 
indicate that these three are united in the fullness 
of the one living God. The Monotheism of the 
Old Testament is maintained, while glimpses are v 
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nevertheless, afforded into the tripersonal mode 
of the divine existence. 

2. Theological Suggestions. (1) The Chris¬ 
tian faith at this period does not ground itself 
upon philosophy, for it here extends to a matter 
far above the reach of philosophical reflection. 
Also but little stress, if any, is to be laid upon 
apparent resemblances between pagan religions 
and Christianity at this point—resemblances more 
apparent than real. The doctrine is to be ac¬ 
cepted by faith in the divine revelation; and while 
it is above reason, .and cannot be comprehended 
in its depth and fullness, it does not follow, nor 
can it be shown, that it is opposed to reason. 

(2) The question whether the Trinity is merely 
one of manifestation or that of essential nature 
has been raised again and again in the history of 
the Church (see Sabellianism in works on Doc¬ 
trine). Undoubtedly the history of revelation 
shows a progress in the unfolding of truth con¬ 
cerning God. And in that sense the Trinity is 
dispensational. But it is also emphatically to be 
borne in mind that if God reveals himself he must 
reveal himself as he is, and the Trinity of revela¬ 
tion must therefore rest upon a Trinity of nature. 
The attempt to remove difficulty by any sort of 
Sabellian interpretation only raises difficulty of a 
deeper character. Can God on the whole reveal 
himself other than he actually is ? 

(3) On the other hand Christianity has reason 
to guard itself, as it has generally sought to do 
against tritheistic conceptions. Both the unity 
and the tripersonal nature of God are to be main¬ 
tained. And thus the proper baptismal formula 
is not, “ In the name of God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost,” but the words as 
our Lord gave them (Matt. 28:19). 

(4) It is admitted by all who thoughtfully deal 
with this subject that the Scripture revelation here 
leads us into the presence of a deep mystery; and 
that all human attempts at expression are of 
necessity imperfect. The word person, it may be, 
is inadequate, and is doubtless used often in a way 
that is misleading, “ That God is alike one Person, 
and in the same sense three Persons, is what Chris¬ 
tianity has never professed” (Van Oosterzee). 
Said Augustine, “ Three persons, if they are to be 
so called, for the unspeakable exaltedness of the 
object cannot be set forth by this term.” And yet 
the long standing and prevailing doctrine of the 
Church expresses more nearly than any other the 
truth concerning God as it comes to us in the Holy 
Scriptures. And it is further to be borne in mind 
that this teaching of the Church has been called 
forth for the purpose of combating various forms 
of error. It has not been held as a complete or 
perfect expression of the truth concerning the 
unfathomable being of God, but rather as a pro¬ 
test against the denials of the personalty and 
supreme deity of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

(5) Accordingly the doctrine has a large meas¬ 
ure of importance. It has been called “ a bulwark 
for Christian theism.” Unitarianism is very apt 
to degenerate into deism or pantheism. Also 
this doctrine affords us a glimpse into the won¬ 
derful being of God, while at the same time it 
constantly proclaims the impossibility of compre¬ 
hending God. Thus while it is a stumbling-block | 


to rationalism, it is for those who accept it a safe¬ 
guard against all tendency to rationalism or intel¬ 
lectual pride. And, further, in the Trinity we 
should behold not only a God who is exalted far 
above us, but also Christ with us, and the Holy 
Ghost who will dwell in us. Thus in a proper way 
is harmonized the divine transcendence with the 
divine immanence. 

The glory of the Gospel depends upon this 
truth; for Christ is most clearly seen to be God’s 
unspeakable gift, the bringer of the most perfect 
revelation, and the author of eternal^ salvation, 
when we recognize his essential oneness with the 
Father. Likewise the Holy Ghost is thus seen to 
be, in his relation to a sinful world, and to the 
Church as well as to individual believers, the in¬ 
finite source of hope and new and holy life. 

3. Historical. Briefly it may be said that 
the faith of the primitive Christians at this point, 
as many others, was without attempt at scientific 
form. The elements of the doctrine, however, 
were embraced by their simple reliance upon the 
teaching of Christ and his apostles. It was only 
gradually, and after a considerable period, in its 
conflict with Judaism and paganism, that the 
thought of the Church arrived at something of 
formal statement. The word Trinity ( Trinitas ) 
was first employed by Tertullian (2d century), 
though his word was only the Latin translation of 
the Greek rgiaq , employed by Theophilus of Anti¬ 
och. The word Person was also first employed 
by Tertullian, though he used it in the inadmissible 
sense of individual. 

The Council of Nice (A. I). 326) was an epoch 
in Christian history. The heresy of Sabellius and 
Paul of Samosata, which refused to recognize the 
Father as in any personal sense distinct from the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, had been previously con¬ 
demned. But Arius, who began with the Sabel¬ 
lian idea that the Trinity is only one of manifesta¬ 
tion, changed his position and declared that there 
were three persons in God, but that these three 
were unequal in glory. In short, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost owed their existence to the divine 
will, and, accordingly, were creatures of God (see 
Arianism in books on Doctrine). The Council of 
Nice, in opposition to Arianism and various other 
theories, adopted the formal statement of the con- 
substantiality of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, while maintaining the distinction of per¬ 
sonality. The doctrine of the Nicene Council was 
reaffirmed at various succeeding councils, and is 
the generally recognized doctrine of the Christian. 
Church. 

Literature. —Copious. In addition to works 
of Systematic Theolog 3 r , as Van Oosterzee, Dorner, 
Pope, Hodge, Watson, see Hist. of Doct., Hagen- 
bach, Shedd, Neander; also Burris, The Trinity; 
Matteson, The Trinity and Modern Arianism; 
Meier, Historical Development of the Trinity; 
Gore, The Incarnation of the Son of G-od.— E. 
McC. 

TRIUMPH (Heb. Tby, aw-la?/, to exult / 
yty, aw-latz ', to jump for joy; Gr. 6piay(3evo) y 
three-am-byoo'-o , a noisy song). The nations of 
antiquity generally celebrated success in war by 
a triumph, which usually included a gorgeous pro- 
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cession, a display of captives and spoil, and a 
solemn thanksgiving to the gods. 

1. The Egyptians. The return of a king in 
triumph from war was a grand solemnity cele¬ 
brated with all the pomp which the wealth of the 
nation could command. “ The inhabitants flocked 
to meet him, and with welcome acclamations 
greeted his arrival and the success of his arms. 
The priests and chief people of each place ad¬ 
vanced with garlands and bouquets of flowers; 
the principal person present addressed him in an 
appropriate speech; and as the troops defiled 
through the streets or passed without the walls 
the people followed with acclamations, uttering 
earnest thanksgivings to the gods, the protectors 
of Egypt, and praying them forever to continue 
the same marks of favor to their monarch and 
their nation” (Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians , 
i, 277, 278). The Assyrian sculptures abound 
with similar representations. 

2. The Romans. Among them the highest 
honor which could be bestowed on a citizen or 
magistrate was the triumph or solemn procession, 
in which a victorious general passed from the 
gate of the city to the capitol. He set out from 
the Campus Martius along the Yia Triumphalis, 
and from thence through the most public places 
of the city. The streets were strewn with flowers 
and the altars smoked with incense. The proces¬ 
sion was formed as follows: First, a numerous band 
of music, singing and playing triumphal songs; 
the oxen to be sacrificed, their horns gilded and 
heads adorned with fillets and garlands; the spoils, 
and captives in chains; the lie tors, having their 
fasces adorned with laurel; a great company of 
musicians and dancers; a long train of persons 
carrying perfumes; the general dressed in purple 
embroidered with gold, wearing a crown of laurel, 
in his right hand a laurel branch and a scepter in 
his left, his face painted with vermilion, and a 
golden ball suspended from his neck. He stood 
erect in his chariot, with a public slave by his side 
to remind him of the vicissitudes of fortune and 
of his mortality. Behind him came the consuls, 
senators, and other magistrates, on foot; the whole 
procession Closing wiln the viciuuuus army. 

3. The Hebrews celebrated their victories by 
triumphal processions, the women and children 
dancing to the accompaniment of musical instru¬ 
ments (Judg. 11:34-87), and singing hymns of 
triumph to Jehovah ; of which hymns ihai sung by 
Miriam (Exuu. 15:1—21) and Deborah (Judg. 5:1—31) 
are notable examples. Triumphal songs were ut¬ 
tered for the living (1 Bam. 18:0 8; 2Chron, 20:21- 
2 8), and elegies for the dead (2 Bam. 1:17-27; sfllwm. 
35:25). Great demonstrations of joy were made, 
and the shout of victory resounded from mountain 
to mountain (Isa. 42:11; 52:7,8, 63:1-4; Jer. 50:2; 
Ezek. 7:7; Kan. 1:15). Monuments in honur of 
victory were erected, and the arms of the enemy 
were hung up as trophies in the temples (1 Sam. 
21:9; 31:10; 2 Sam. 8:11, 12; 2 Kings 11:10). 

Indignities to prisoners formed a leading feature 
among ancient nations; such as maiming, blinding, 
and killing. Many representations appear upon 
the monuments of putting the foot upon the head 
or neck of a conquered foe (Josh. 10:24), and it 
forms the ground of many figurative representa¬ 


tions in the Scriptures (Psa. 110:1; Isa. 60:14; 

1 Cor. 15:20). 

TRO'AS (Gr. T pv&e, tro-as f ), a city on the 
coast of Mysia, opposite the southeast extremity 
of the island of Tenedos, and near Troy. It was 
formerly called Antigonia Troas ('A vrtyoveia 
Tpwdf), having been built by Antigonus; but was 
embellished by Lysimachus, and named Alexandria 
Troas in honor of Alexander the Great. It flour¬ 
ished under the Romans, and, with its environs, 
was raised by Augustus to be a colonia with the 
Jus Italicnm. It was while in Troas that Paul re¬ 
ceived the divine intimation that he was to carry 
the Gospel into Europe (Acts 16:8-11); where he 
rested for a short lime on the northward road 
from Ephesus (during the next missionary jour¬ 
ney), in the expectation of meeting Titus (2 Cor. 
2:12, 13); where on his return southward he met 
those who had preceded him from Philippi (Acts 
20:5, 6), and remained a week; and where, years 
after, he left a cloak, some books and parchments 
in the house of Carpus (2 Tim. 4:13). 

TROGYL'LIUM (Gr. Tpwyu/CUov, tro-gooV- 
lee-on), a town and promontory on the Ionian 
coast, directly opposite Samos, the channel here 
being about one mile in width. Paul sailed through 
this channel on his way to Jerusalem at the close 
of his third missionary journey, spending a night 
at TrogyIlium (Acts 20:15). “St. Paul’s Port” is 
the name still given to the harbor there. 

TROOP. 1. Gawd (Heb. *15, fortune) is an 
improper rendering (Isa. 65:11) for Gad, the God 
of fortune. See “Gad ” in article Gods, False. 

2. Ghed-ood ' (Heb. *7^$), a marauding party 
in the forays for which Palestine has always been 
notorious, especially beyond Jordan (Gen. 49:19; 

2 Sam. 3:22; 22:30; Job 19:12; Psa. 18:29, etc.), 
sometimes in the A. Y. “ bands.” 

TROPHIMUS (Gr. T p6(fu/iog } trof'-ee-mos , 
nutritious), a companion of the apostle Paul. He 
was a native of Ephesus h\ Asia Minor, and. to¬ 
gether with Tyehicus, accompanied Fnui in his 
third missionary journey when returning from 
Macedonia toward Syria (Acts 20:4). Trophimus 
went to Jerusalem, where he was the innocent 
cause of the tumult in which the apostle was ap¬ 
prehended. Certain Jews from the district of 
Asia saw the two missionaries together, and sup- 
jkmxi that nuii had taken nopmmus into me 
temple (Acts 21:27-29)- In 2 Tim. i;20 Paul 
writes that he had left Trophimus in ill health at 
Miletus. Of further details we are ignorant, 

TROUGH (Heb. njJTB, sho'-keth , drinking ), a 
vessel of wood or stone for watering animals (Gen. 
24:20; 30:38; Exod. 2:16, Heb. tin 1 !, rah'-hat; 
Gen. 30:38, 41, A. V. “gutter' 1 ). See Kneading 
Trough. 

TROW (Gr. 6okeq, dok-eh'-o, Luke 17:9), to be 
of opinion, to think; so used that the object is 
easily understood from the context. 

TRUCE BREAKER (Gr. aairovdoe, as'-pon- 
dos , without a treaty), one who cannot be persuaded 
to enter into a covenant, implacable (2 Tim. 3:3; 
Rom. 1:31, A. Y. “covenant breaker”). 
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TRUMP, TRUMPET. See Music. 

TRUMPETS, FEAST OF. See Festivals. 

TRYPHE'NA (Gr. Tpixjxuva, trotfifak ee-nah, 
luxurious^ a Christian woman of Rome to whom, 
in connection with Tryphosa, Paul sent a special 
salutation (Rom. 16:12). What other relation they 
sustained is not known, but it is more than likely 
that they were fellow-deaconesses. 

TRYPHO'SA (Gr. Tpv<pwoa, iroo-fo'-sah , lux¬ 
urious). See Tryphena. 

TU'BAL (Heb. too-bal\ meaning uncer¬ 

tain), one of the seven sons of Japheth (Gen. 10:2; 
1 Chron. 1:5). He is thought to have been the 
founder of the Tiberani, said by the scholiasts to 
have been a Scythian tribe. “ Tubal and Meshech, 
the Tabali and Muskd of the Assyrian monuments, 
were the representatives of eastern Asia Minor. 
Their territory originally extended far to the 
south. In the time of Sargon and Sennacherib 
that of the Tabali adjoined Cilicia, while the Muska 
inhabited the highlands to the east of them, where 
they were in contact with Melitene and the Hit- 
tites. In later days, however, Meschech had re¬ 
treated to the north, and the classical geographers 
place the Tibareni and the Moschians at no great 
distance from the Black Sea ” (Sayce, Higher Crit n 
etc., p. 130). 

TU'B Alr-CAIN (Heb. T?j5 bain, too’-bal kah'- 
yin , meaning uncertain), the son of Laraech by his 
wife Zillah, who is described (Gen. 4:22) as “ham¬ 
mering all kinds of cutting things in brass and 
iron”—the inventor of edge tools. 

TURBAN. See Dress, p. 282. 

TURTLE, TURTLEDOVE. See Animal 
Kingdom. 

TWELVE. See Number. 

TWILIGHT. See Time. 

TWINKLING. The apostle Paul, in speak¬ 
ing of those who shall be alive when Christ comes 
hi judgment, says (l Cor. 15:52), 41 We shall nil be 
changed m a moment ” (Gr. h ar6gtp y en 
that which cannot he divided), "in the twinkling of 
an tye” (iv fairy m rerpaf of-thahmoo', 

the jerk of the eyelash), Roth these were com¬ 
mon expressions to denote the shortest conceivable 
time. 

TYCHTCUS (Gr. too-lchee-kos', fate - 

ful), one of Paul’s fellow-laborers. We first meet 
him as a companion of the apostle during a por¬ 
tion of his return journey from the third mission¬ 
ary tour (Acts 20:4). Ho is there expressly called 
(with Tvoplmnns) a native of Asia Minor; but 
while Trophimus went with Paul to Jerusalem 
(21:29), Tychteus was left behind in Asia, probably 
at Miletus (20:15, 38). In PiutPs first imprison¬ 
ment he was with the apostle again (Col. 4:7, 8; 
Epb, 6:21 1 22). The next reference to him is in 
Tit. 3:12. Here Paul (writing possibly from Ephe¬ 
sus) says that it is preliable ho may send Tyebicus 
to Crete, about tho time when he himself goes to 
Nicopolis, In 2 Tim. 4:12 {written at Rome dur¬ 
ing tho second imprisonment), lie says, “ T am 
herewith sending Ty chic us to Ephesus.” There is 


much probability in the conjecture that Tychicus 
was one of the two ,l brethren 11 (Trophimus being 
tho other) who were associated with Titus (2 Cor. 
8; 10-24) in conducting the business or the collec¬ 
tion for the poor Christians in Judea. 

TYRAN'NUS (Gr. T vpavvog, toc/-ran-nos y 
sovereign ), the man in whose school Paul taught 
for two years during his sojourn at Ephesus (Acts 
19:9). The fact that he taught in his school after 
quitting the synagogue favors the opinion that he 
was a Greek, but whether he was a convert is un¬ 
certain. Paul taught every day in the lecture 
room of Tyrannus. “Public life in the Ionian 
cities ended regularly at the fifth hour (11 a. m.) ; 
.... thus Paul himself would be free, and the 
lecture room would be disengaged after the fifth 
hour; and the time, which was devotjed generally 
to home life and rest, was applied by him to mis¬ 
sion work” {Ramsay, St. Paul , p. 271). 

TYRE (Heb. Tilt or “nit, tsore; Gr. Tupof, too'- 
ros), an ancient Phoenician city, located on the 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea, twenty miles from 
Sidon and twenty-three miles from Acre. It once 
consisted of two parts—a rocky coast defense of 
great strength on the mainland, and a city upon a 
small but well-protected island, about half a mile 
from the shore. Tyre was already a city on an 
island in the sea in the 34th century B. C., as we 
learn from an Egyptian papyrus of that date. At 
the time that Alexander the Great besieged Tyre 
for seven months, the configuration of the locality 
was changed, and a c.auseway being built, the is¬ 
land no longer existed. The city was spoken of as 
“a crowning city, whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honorable of the earth ” 
(Isa. 23:8). The Tyrian merchants sailed to all 
ports and colonized almost everywhere. David 
early formed an alliance with them for trading 
purposes (2 Sam. 5:11; 1 Kings 5:1; 2 Chron. 2:3). 
See Hiram ; Solomon. 

These friendly relations survived for a time the 
disastrous secession of the ten tribes, and a een* 
tury later Ahub married a daughter of Efclibuid, 
king of the Zidonimis (l Kings 16:81), who, ac¬ 
cording to Menander, was daughter of Ithobal, 
king of Tyre. When mercantile cupidity induced 
the Tyrians and the neighboring Plunmebms to 
buy Hebrew cap fives from their enemies, end to 
sell them ns slaves to the Greeks and Edomites, 
there commenced denunciations and, at first, 
threats of retaliation (Joel 3:4^8: Amos 1:9, 10), 
But the likelihood of the denunciations being ful¬ 
filled first arose from the progressive con quests of 
the Assyrian monarchy. Accordingly, when Shal¬ 
maneser, king of Assyria, had taken the city of 
Samaria, had conquered the kingdom of Israel and 
carried its inhabitants into captivity, he turned his 
arms against the Phoenician cities. At this time 
Tyre had reached a high point of prosperity. Shal¬ 
maneser seems to have taken advantage of a revolt 
of tho Cyprians; and what ensued m thus related by 
Menander, who translated the archives of Tyre into 
the Greek language : “ El u liens reigned thirty-six 
years (over Tyre), This king, upon the re veil, of 
the K Upturns (Cyprians), sailed with a fleet against 
them and reduced them to submission, (in the 
other hand, the king of the Assyrians attacked in 
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war the whole of Phoenicia, but soon made peace 
with all and turned back. On this Sidon and Ace 
(i. e., Akko or Acre) and Palaetyrus revolted from 
the Tyrians, with many other cities which delivered 
themselves up to the king of Assyria. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the Tyrians would not submit to him, 
the king returned and fell upon them again, the 
Phoenicians having furnished him with sixty ships 
and eight hundred rowers. Against these the 
Tyrians sailed with twelve ships, and, dispersing the 
fleet opposed to them, they took five hundred men 
prisoners. The reputation of all the citizens in 
Tyre was hence increased. Upon this the king of 
the Assyrians, moving off his army, placed guards 
at their river and aqueducts to prevent the Tyrians 


ever, of this fact respecting Tyrian mercenary sol¬ 
diers, Ezekiel gives interesting details respecting 
the trade of Tyre. It appears that its gold came 
from Arabia by the Persian Gulf (v. 22), just as 
in the time of Solomon it came from Arabia by 
the Red Sea. 

Only thirty-four years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem commenced the celebrated reformation 
of Josiah (B. C. 622). This momentous religious 
revolution (2 Kings, chaps. 22,23) fully explains the 
exultation and malevolence of the Tyrians. In that 
reformation Josiah had heaped insults on the gods 
who were the objects of Tyrian veneration and 
love. Indeed, he seemed to have endeavored to 
exterminate their religion (23:20). These acts 
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from drawing water. This continued for five 
years, and still the Tynans held out, supplying 
themselves with water from wells.” It is in refer¬ 
ence to this siege that the prophecy against Tyre 
in Isaiah, ch. 23, was uttered. After the siege of 
Tyre by Shalmaneser (which must have taken place 
not long after 721 B. C.), Tyre remained a power¬ 
ful state with its own kings (Jer, 25;22; 27*3: 
Ezek. 28:2-12), remarkable for its wealth, with 
territory on the mainland, and protected by strong 
fortifications (Ezek. 28:5 : 26:4. 6. 8.10.12: 27:11: 
Zech. 9:3). Our knowledge of its condition thence- I 
forward until the siege by Nebuchadnezzar depends 
entirely on various notices of it by the Hebrew 
prophets, who denounced the idolatry and wicked¬ 
ness of the city (ten, 23:1; Jev. 26:22 ; Ezek., chaps. ; 
26, 27, 28; Amos 1:9, 10 ; Zecli. 9:2, 4). Some of 
these notices are singularly full, and especially the 
twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel furnishes us on 
some points with details such as have scarcely 
come down to us respecting any one city of an¬ 
tiquity, excepting Rome and Athens. One point 
especially arrests the attention, that Tyre, like its 
splendid daughter Carthage, employed mercenary 
soldiers (Ezek. 27:10, 11). Independently, how- 


must have been regarded by the Tyrians as a series 
of sacrilegious and abominable outrages; and we 
can scarcely doubt that the death in battle of 
Josiah at Megiddo, and the subsequent destruc¬ 
tion of the city and temple of Jerusalem were 
hailed by them with triumphant joy as instances 
of divine retribution in human affairs. This joy, 
however^ must, soon have given way to other feel¬ 
ings, when Nebnirhadnessswr invaded Phoenicia, and 
hud siege to Tyre. That siege lasted thirteen 
veurs. mid it h still a disputed point whether Tyre 
was actually taken by Nebuchadnezzar on this 
occasion At the time our Lord visited Tyre 
(Matt, 15:21; Mark 7:24) it was perhaps more 
populous than Jerusalem, The town is in ruins 
now, consisting of ml sc mute huts and people, 
about five thousand “ impoverished Met&wfleh, or 
Persian schismatics, and Arab Christians.” After 
the death of Stephen the Martyr, a church was 
formed hero, and here Paul spent some time (Acts 
21:3, 4), and it was early the scat of a Christian 
bishopric (Smith, Bib. Did.), 

TYTtUS, the Greek form (Tf^r) of Tyre (Jer. 
25:22: 27:3 ; 47:4 ; Ezek. 26:2-1, 7, 15 ; 27:2, 3, 8, 
32; Has. 9:33; Amos 1:9, 10; Zccb. 9:2, 3). 
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UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS 


U'CAL (Heb. oo-kawV, or'bSNj ook-kawV, 
* devoured ), a word which occurs as a proper name 
in the received version of Prov. 30:1: “The man 
-spake unto Ithiel, even unto Ithiel and Ucal.” Most 
./great authorities indorse this translation, and re¬ 
gard these two persons as disciples of “ Agur the 
son of Jakeh,” a Hebrew teacher, whose authorship 
-of this unique ohapter has rescued his name from 
-obscurity; but the passage is very obscure. By 
slightly varying the punctuation it has been trans¬ 
lated, “ I have labored for God, and have obtained” 

■ (Cocceius); “I have wearied myself for God, and 
Rave given up the investigation ” (J. D. Michaelis); 

I have wearied myself for God, and have fainted ” 
-(Bertheau); “ I have wearied myself for God, and I 
became dull ” (Hitzig), etc. If either of these views 
‘be correct, the repetition of the first clause of the 
sentence is merely for poetical effect. Bunsen, 
however, supposes the speaker to have given him- 
/self a symbolical name, somewhat in the manner 

■ of the English Puritans, and translates, “The say¬ 
ing of the man ‘ I-have-wearied-myself-for-God: ’ 
I have wearied myself for God, and have fainted 
-away.” Dr. Davidson, with greater accuracy, 
reads: “ I am weary, 0 God, I am weary, 0 God, 
■and am become weak.” Ewald combines the two 
:names into one, which he renders, “ God-be-with- 
:me-and-I-am-strong,” and bestows it upon a cliar- 
•acter whom he supposes to engage in a dialogue 
with Agur. Keil follows Ewald’s translation of 
the names, but disjoins them, and regards the first 
-as typifying the reverential believers in God 
• among Agur’s disciples, and the second the self- 
righteous freethinkers “who thought themselves 
:superior to the revealed law, and in practical athe¬ 
ism indulged the lusts of the flesh.” 

U'EL (Heb. bSflS, oo -ah', wish of God), one of 
the sons of Bani. He is mentioned in Ezra 10:34 
as one of those who “ gave their hands that they 
would put away” their Gentile wives after the 
-captivity, B. C. 456. 

UK'NAZ (the marginal reading of “even 
Kenaz,” 1 Chron. 4:15), grandson of Caleb the 
••son of Jephunneh. See Kenaz. 

U'LAM (Heb. AlN, oo-lawm', solitary), 

1. A son of Sheresh, and father of Bedan, of 
the tribe of Manasseh. Mentioned only in the 
.genealogical record (1 Chron. 7:16, 17). 

2. The firstborn of Eshek, a direct descendant 
from Mephibosheth, the grandson of King Saul; 
•lived about B. C. 588. His sons and grandsons, 
numbering one hundred and fifty, were famous as 
-archers and “ mighty men of valor ” (1 Chron. 8:39, 
40). 

UL'LA (Heb. ool~laio\ burden or yoke, 

1 Chron. 7:39), a descendant of Asher, and father 
'of three of the “ chief of the princes ” of the tribe. 

UNCIAL LETTERS. See Scripture, Manu¬ 
scripts of. 

UNCIRCUMCISED (Heb. Vt?, aw-rale', ex - 
posed; Gr. atipoftvaTta, ak-rob-oos-tee / -ah) is used 
ifigurativety, for a heathen (Gen. 34:14; Judg. 


14:3; 15:18; 1 Sam. 14:6; Jer. 9:26; Rom. 4:9; 
1 Cor. 7:18, etc.); “of uncircumcised lips ” (Exod- 
6:12, 30) means one whose lips are, as it were, 
covered with a foreskin, so that he cannot easily 
bring out his words, “ slow of speech ” (4:10); “ of 
uncircumcised ears” (Jer. 6:10; Acts 7:51) are 
those whose ears are closed with a foreskin, i. e., 
closed to the prophet’s testimony by their impure 
heart; “ uncircumcised in heart ” (Lev. 26:41; 
Ezek. 44:9; Acts 7:51; comp. James 1:21; Col. 
2;13) are those who are in an impure, God-offend¬ 
ing state of nature (Jer. 4:4, “take away the fore¬ 
skins of your hearts”). The “uncircumcised tree” 
was the one under three years of age, whose fruit 
by the law was treated as unclean (Lev. 19:23). 

UNCLEAN (Heb. NEtt, law-may to be foul; 
nid-dawrejection, Lev. 20:21; Ezra 9:11; 
Zech. 13:1; &'-vaw'j nudity , Deut. 23:14; 

kaw-dashe ', consecrated, Job 36:14; 
kaw-rchf accidental disqualification, Deut. 23:10; 
Gr. amfflttfiros, ak-ath f -ar-ios ; ycaffybg, mee-as-mos 
contamination). 

t UNCLEAN, UN CLEANNESS. Although 

sin has its origin and its proper seat in the soul, 
it pervades the whole body as the soul’s organ, 
bringing about the body’s dissolution in death 
and decomposition. Its effects have spread from 
man to the whole of the earthly creation, because, 
as having dominion over nature, he has brought 
nature with him into the service of sin. God has 
also made the irrational creature subject to 
“vanity” and “corruption” on account of man’s 
sin (Rom. 8:20, 21). “It is in this penetration of 
sin into the material creation that we may find the 
explanation of the fact that from the very earliest 
times men have neither used every kind of herb 
nor every kind of animal as food; but that, while 
they have, as it were, instinctively avoided certain 
plants as injurious to health or destructive to life, 
they have also had a horror naturalis (i. e., an inex¬ 
plicable disgust) at many of the animals, and have 
avoided their flesh as unclean. A similar horror 
must have been produced upon man from the very 
first, before his heart was altogether hardened by 
death as the wages of sin, or rather by the effects 
of death, viz., the decomposition of the body; and 
different diseases and states of the body, that 
were connected with symptoms of corruption and 
decomposition, may also have been regarded as 
rendering unclean. Hence, in all nations and all 
the religion of antiquity, we find that contrast 
between clean and unclean, which was developed 
in a dualistic form, it is true, in many of the re¬ 
ligious systems, but had its primary root in the 
corruption that had entered the world through sin” 
(K. and D., Com., on Lev., ch, 11). 

This contrast between clean and unclean was 
limited by Moses to three particulars : (1) Food; 

(2) contact with dead bodies, human and animal; 

(3) bodily conditions and diseases. The law pointed 
out most minutely the unclean objects and various 
defilements within these spheres, and prescribed 
the means for avoiding or removing them. In 
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this article the subject will be treated as follows : 
(1) Causes of mideaimess; (2) disabilities of un¬ 
cleanness ; (3) purification from uncleanness. 

1. Causes of Uncleanness. (l)Food. Cer¬ 
tain articles of diet were prohibited as conducing 
to uncleanness. These were things strangled or 
dead of themselves, or through beasts or birds of 
prey; whatever beast did not both part the hoof 
and chew the cud; and certain other smaller ani¬ 
mals raied as “ creeping thingscertain classes of 
birds mentioned in Lev., ch. 11, and Deut., ch. 14, 
twenty or twenty-one in all; whatever in the waters 
had not both fins and scales; whatever winged in¬ 
sect had not besides four legs the two hind legs for 
leaping; besides things offered in sacrifice to idols; 
and all blood, or whatever contained it (save, 
perhaps, the blood of fish, as would appear from 
that only of beast and bird being forbidden, Lev. 
7:26), and, therefore, flesh cut from the live ani¬ 
mal ; as also all fat, at any rate that disposed in 
masses among the intestines, and probably 
wherever discernible and separable among the flesh 
(3:14-17 ; 7:23). The eating of blood was prohib¬ 
ited even to “ the stranger that sojourneth among 
you” (17:10, 12-14). Besides these, we find 
the prohibition against “ seething a kid in its 
mother’s milk” (Exod. 23:19 ; 34:26; Deut. 14:21). 
Thus it will be seen that all animals are unclean 
which bear the image of sin, of death, and corrup¬ 
tion, e. g., all larger land animals, all ravenous 
beasts which lie in wait for life or tear and devour 
the living; all winged creatures, not only birds of 
prey, but also marsh bird** imd others, which live 
oil worms, carrion, anil all soils of Impurities; all 
serpentlike fishes and slimy shellfish, and small 
creeping things, except some kinds of locusts, 

“ because, partly, they recall the old serpent, partly 
they seek their food in all sorts of impurities, 
partly they crawl hi tlio dust and represent cor¬ 
ruption iu the slimy character of their bodies” 
(Keil, Bib. Arch., ii, 117,118). 

(2) Defilement by death. The dead body of a 
human being, no matter whether he had been 
killed (Num. 19:16,18; 31:19) or had died a natural 
death, had the effect of rendering unclean for 
seven days the tent (or house) in which the man 
had died, and any open vessels that were in it. as 
well as the persons who lived in it or happened to 
enter it. It was equally defiling to touch the body 
of anyone who had died in the open air, or even 
to touch a dead man’s bones or a grave. When ) 
thus defiled the rniele nrm pss was not nnnfinerl tn 
himself, but extended to everything he touched, 
and everyone that touched him, and such were 
unclean till evening (19:22). 

The carcass of any animal, clean or unclean, 
defiled everyone who touched, carried, or ate it, 
until the evening, so that he was required to bathe 
himself in water and wash his clothes before he 
became clean again (Lev. 11:24-28, 31, 36, 39, 40; 
17:15). But it was no more defiling to touch clean 
animals slaughtered by men, and unclean animals 
that had been killed by them, than it was to touch 
unclean animals while still alive. Eight kinds of 
the smaller animals(Heb. shell'-rels, a swarm), 

viz., the weasel, mouse, and six of the lizard 
species, that communicated their defiling influence 


to inanimate objects, such as pots for cooking, if 
they or any part of their carcasses happened to fall 
upon them, such earthen vessels as any of them 
dropped into, and, lastly, food in the preparation 
of which water had been used that bad been thus- 
contaminated, or seed that had been wet with such 
polluted water (11:32-37). 

(3) Defilement by bodily conditions and dis¬ 
eases. (rt) Leprosy (<p v F ), either in connection 
with persons, dwellings, or fabrics (Lev., chaps. 13, 
14). (b) The discharge of seminal fluid, whether 

of an involuntary character (as during sleep or 
in dreams), or such as occurred during sexual 
intercourse. Both alike constituted the man, and, 
in the latter case, the woman also unclean till even¬ 
ing (15:16-18). (c) The flux; whether the cata¬ 

menial discharge of the woman, the morbid issue 
of blood in a woman, or the flux in men, i, e., the 
discharge of mucus from the urethra (Num. 5:2). 
(d) Childbirth. Contact with persons in the above 
states, or even with clothing or furniture that had 
been used by them while in those states,!nvolved un- 
cleanness in a minor degree (Lev. 15:5-11, 21-24). 

2. Disabilities of Uncleanness. Defile¬ 
ment by contact with a dead human body ren¬ 
dered the person or object unclean for seven days. 
Defilement from the carcass of an animal made 
the person or object unclean until evening. The 
leper was required to rend his clothes, to bare his 
head, and put a covering upon his upper lip, and 
then to cry to everyone he met, w Unclean; un¬ 
clean;” and, besides this, he had to isolate him¬ 
self by living outside the camp (or city) (Lev. 13:45,. 
sq.; Num. 5:2; 12:10, 14, sq.). Houses affected 
with leprosy were examined by the priest, who, 
before entering, had all the contents of the house- 
removed in order to prevent everything within 
from becoming unclean. If symptoms of leprosy 
were discovered Lhe house was closed for seven 
days. After seven days the house was again ex¬ 
amined, and if indications of leprosy were evident, 
the affected stones were removed, with the scrap¬ 
ings of the walls, and carefully replastered. If 
the evil broke out anew, the house 'was pronounced 
unclean, pulled down, and removed to an unclean 
place outside tn6 city. Lcpfosy in clot lies or 
fabrics made of linen, wool, or leather, required 
that the article should be shut up for seven days, 
and if still affected it was burned (Lev. 13:47-59). 
Persons or objects defiled by the discharge of 
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(Num. 5:2); the nienstruous woman was considered 
unclean for seven days, as well as the man who 
might have intercourse with her at this time ; 
everything on which she lay or sat was unclean 
until evening (Lev. 15:19-24). A man or woman 
with an issue was unclean as long as the disorder 
lasted, and also rendered un clean any thing upon 
which they sat or laid, or the person whom they 
might touch, and in the case of the man anyone 
upon whom his spittle might come (15:25-29); the 
woman at childbirth became unclean just as at the 
time of her courses, and that for seven days at the 
birth of a boy, and fourteen if it was a girl, be¬ 
sides being obliged to remain at home in the blood 
of her purifying for thirty-three days more in the 
former case and sixty-six in the latter, and was 
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debarred from touching anything holy and from 
coming to the sanctuary (12:2-8). 

3. Purification from Uncleanness. The 
regulations with respect to defilements and their 
corresponding purifications were not prescriptions 
framed with a view to the cultivation of cleanli¬ 
ness, tidiness, smd decency—not mere sanitary reg¬ 
ulations—but they were of a religious nature, 
having us their object the cultivation of holiness 
and spiritual life. ft was owing to the well- 
understood connection between defilements on the 
one hand and sin and ita consequence, death , on 
the other, that the Levitieul purification ranked 
side by side with the sacrifices; anil that they 
formed, quite us much as these latter, an integral 
part of the Mosaic ritual The term 11 purified- ! 
tion,” in its legal and technical sense, is applied to 
the ritual observances whereby mi Israelite was 
formally absolved from the taint of uncleanness, 
whether evidenced by any overt act or state, or 
whether connected with man’s natural depravity. 

The following regulations respecting purification 
are given in the law: 

(1) Of those defiled by contact with the dead. 

The medium appointed in such cases was a kind 
of sprinkling water, composed of running water 
and the ashes of a win offering specially suited to 
the occasion (Nunn, di. 19). A heifer, without 
blemish, and which had never been yoked, was 
slaughtered without the camp, Elefraar dipping Ins 
finger in the blood and sprinkling it seven times 
toward ihc sanctuary. The heifer, entire, was 
then burned in the presence of the priest, who 
cast cedar wood, hyssop, and the scarlet wool into 
the flames. The ashes were then carried by a 
man free from defilement to a clean place outside 
the camp, where they were stored for use ns occa¬ 
sion might require. A man free from defilement 
took some of these ashes, put them into a vessel, 
and (hen poured some fresh running water over 
them. Dipping a bunch of hyssop into the mix¬ 
ture, he sprinkled it upon the person to be puri¬ 
fied, both an the third ami the seventh day. On 
the latter day, after atonement had been made, 
t. 1 j person being purified was required to wash his 
lathes and bathe himself in water, after which he 
became clean on the evening of that day. The tent 
in which the corpse had lain, as well as the furni¬ 
ture that it contained, were all sprinkled with this 
same water and were thus purified (vers.12,17-19). 

(3) Of those recovered from leprosy, The cere¬ 
monial for the purifications is based upon the idea 
that this malady is the bodily symbol not so much 
of sin as of death. 11 As being a decomposing of 
the juices of the body, as a putrefying and drop¬ 
ping off of Us members, as being the presence of 
corruption m the living body, leprosy forms the 
counterpart of death. . . , (Vm^cquciilly the per¬ 
son affected with this disease was required to dis¬ 
play the tokens of his intimate association with 
death in the kind of dress he wore, in his shaved 
head, and in his rent garments; and hence it was, 
too, that he was excluded not merely from the 
pale of the sanetmiry, but was even debarred from 
all intercourse whatever with the covenant people, 
called as it was to be a holy nation ” (Keil, Bib . 
Arch., i, 393). 

The rites are described in Lev. 14:4-32. The 


two stages of the proceedings indicated—the first, 
which took place outside the camp, the rendmis- 
sion of the leper to the community of men; the 
second, before the sanctuary, his veadiplesron to 
communion with God. In the first stage the 
slaughter of the one bird and the dismissal of the 
other symbolized the punishment of death de¬ 
served and fully remitted. In the second, the use 
of oil and Us application to the sumo parts of the 
body, as in the consecration of priests (8:23, -4), 
symbolized the rededieation of the leper to the serv¬ 
ice o f Jel io vali. Tim ccrcmoniea to 1 >e observod i 11 
Lho purification of n house or a garment infected 
with leprosy were identical with the first at age of 
the proceedings used for the leper (14;SS-53). 

(3) Of thoao defiled by sexual discharges. 
Such purification was, in every instance* effected 
by bathing the body and washing the objects de¬ 
filed in running water, the purifying medium of 
nature’s own providing. If, however, the state of 
defilement lasted longer than seven days, as in 
the case of those suffering from auissuc of blood, 
a discharge of mucus from the urethra, or child¬ 
birth, then a sin offering and a burnt offering were- 
added to the washing with water. Those were of¬ 
fered ut a certain period after the healing ami (lie 
washing—those suffering from an Issue of blood 
or a mucus discharge, and the leper after his first 
cleansing, at seven days; while in the case of 
ebildbftth it was thirty-three or sixty-six days. In 
those cases where the defilement lasted over a 
week communion, with the Lord could only he se¬ 
cured by the offering of a sin offering (of n pigeon) 
and a burnt offering (a lamb). 

The necessity of purification was extended in 
the post-Babylonian period to n variety of unau¬ 
thorized eases. Cups and pots, brazen vessels and 
couches were washed as a mutter of ritual obser v¬ 
ance (Mark 7:4). The washing of the hands be¬ 
fore meals was conducted in a formal manner 
(v. 3), and minute regulations are laid down on this 
subject in it treatise of the Minima entitled Vadnim. 
Whni may have been the specific causes of mi- 
elcmiucsft iu those who came up to purify them* 
selves before the pus sever (John 1 1:55), or in those 
who had taken upon themselves the Na/.ru ile’s vow 
(Acts 21:24, 26), we arc not informed; in either 
case it may have been contact with a corpse, 
though in ihc hitter it would rather appear to 
have been a general purification preparatory to 
the accomplishment of the vow. Tn conclusion it 
may be observed that the distinctive feature 3u 
the Mosaic rites of purification is their expiatory 
character. The idea of uncleanness ivas not pecu¬ 
liar to the Jew*. But with all other nations simple 
ablution sufficed—no sacrifices were demanded. 
The Jew aloilO was taught, by the use of expiatory 
offerings, to discern, to its full extent the connec¬ 
tion, between the outward sign and the inward 
fount of impurity. 

UNCTION (Gr. xptajia f khriZ-mah, ointment, 
€tnoi 7 ifwff} t the giTl of the Holy Spirit os an efii- 
cienL aid in getting a knowledge of (lie truth 
(I John 2:20). Mot that the work of Jesus was 
imperfect, but the Spirit helps us to mideisintnl 
the truth ho taught, and thus to glorify him (John 
US: 14), in whom the full revelation of God had 
been given (v. 15), See Glossaky. 
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UNDEFILED 


UPPER CHAMBER 


UNDEFILED (Heb. tin, tawm, complete ), one 
-who is sound in a moral sense, as the pious man 
(Psa. 119:1); or, as inCant. 5:2; 6:9, of a bride who 
is innocent of connection with another than her 
spouse. In the New Testament “ undefiled ” is 
the rendering of the Greek aytavrog (< %m-ee'-an-tos ), 
not defiled, i. e., free from that by which the nature 
of a thing is deformed or its force and vigor im¬ 
paired. Thus Jesus was undefiled (Heb. 7:26), i. e., 
pure from sin. “The bed undefiled” (13:4) is one 
free from adultery. A religion that is sincere and 
-clean (James 1:27), and the inheritance provided 
Tor the just (1 Pet. 1:4), are “undefiled.” 

UNDERGIRDING. See Ship, p. 1024. 
UNDERSETTERS (Heb. ips, kaw-ihafe 
* shoulder, usually so rendered) were parts of the 
laver (q. v.) in Solomon’s temple, probably props 
running up from the body of the vehicle and hold¬ 
ing the basin between them. See Glossary. 

UNGRACIOUS. See Glossary. 
UNICORN. See Animal Kingdom. 

UNITY (Heb. "ItU, yakh'-ad , adverb unitedly) 
is used to signify a oneness of sentiment, affec¬ 
tion, or behavior, such as should exist among the 
people of God (Psa. 133:1). The “unity of the 
faith” (Eph. 4:13, Gr. h6rr;Q, hcn-ot'-ace , oneness) 
is the unanimity of belief in the same great truths 
of God, and the possession of the grace of faith in 
-a similar form and degree. 

UNKIND. See Glossary. 

UNKNOWN GOD (Gr. ayvuoroc 6 c6q, ay'- 
moce-tos theh-os', unknown god), the inscription 
observed by Paul upon an altar in Athens (Acts 
17:23), which he ingeniously adduces in his speech 
befure the people as an instance of their religious- 
mess. This was not addressed to the philosophers; 
they did not dedicate altars to an unknown god, 
but regarded all such proceedings as the mere su¬ 
perstition of the vulgar. Pausanius (i, 1, 4) and 
Philostratus (Vit. Apollon ., vi, 2) both mention 
“unknown gods,” and it is evident from both pas¬ 
sages that at Athens there were several altars so 
inscribed. “It is related that Epimenides put an 
■end to a plague in Athens by causing black and 
white sheep, which he had let loose on the Areop¬ 
agus, to be sacrificed on the spots where they 

1. . J_ j_ j7 . 7 _ _ _ _ . _ _7 a j. 1_ 1 
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name, viz., who was the author of the plague; and 
that therefore one may find in Athens altars with¬ 
out the designation of a god by name. From this 
particular instance the general view may be de¬ 
rived, that on important occasions, when the refer¬ 
ence to a god known by name was wanting , as in 
public calamities of which no definite god could be 
■«assigned as the author , in order to honor or propi¬ 
tiate (he god concerned by sacrifice, without lighting 
upon a wrong one, altars were erected which were 
destined and designated hyv&anp Osup (unknown 
god)” (Meyer, Com.). 

UNKNOWN TONGUE (1 Cor. 14:2, 4, 13, 
14, 19, 27) is a gloss of the A. V., for the Greek 
has simply yXoxjoa ( gloce'-sah , a tongue ), and ob¬ 
viously a different language from that usually em¬ 


ployed by the speaker (Mark 16:17; Acts 2:4). 
Others (see Grimm, Lex.) understand it to mean 
“ strange utterances, rugged, dark, disconnected.” 

UNLEARNED (Gr. aypaygaror, ag-graud- 
mai-os, unlettered), illiterate, without learning (Acta 
4:13); while elsewhere “unlearned” is the render¬ 
ing of ayaOf/c {aiu-aih-neef 2 Pet. 3:16), without 
knowledge; intatdsvtot; {apuddeedyootos, 2 Tim, 2: 
23), without instruction, rude, uneducated; 

( id-ee-o'-tace , 1 Cor. 14:16, 23, 24), a private per¬ 
son, i. e., an unlearned , illiterate man as opposed 
to the learned. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD (Heb. ilStt, mats- 

tsaw', sweet; Gr. a^vyoq, ad'-zoo-mod), bread baked 
from unfermented dough (Gen. 19:3; Judg. 6:19; 

I Sam. 28:24). This was formally presented for 
the paschal cakes (Exod. 12:8, 15, 20; 13:3, 6, sq,), 
and thus became a symbol of the festival popu¬ 
larly called “ the feast of unleavened bread ” (q. v.). 
See Leaven. 

UN'NI (Heb. oon-nee', afflicted). 

1. A relative of Heman the singer, who with 
other Levites was appointed, by order of King 
David, to perform on the psaltery in the taber¬ 
nacle service (1 Chron. 15:18, 20), B. C. about 986. 

2. A Levite employed in the musical service of 
the temple after the return from captivity (Nek 
12:9), B. C. 535. This name should be written Unno 
(Heb. iSjJ, oon-no'). 

UNTEMPERED MORTAR (Heb.bsn, taw- 
foie), the plaster coating or cement of a wall, 
probably from the primary meaning of btr (taw* 
fad'), to stick or plaster over, from which has 
sprung the secondary meaning of weak , insipid. 
The meaning of the figure “to daub with untem- 
peml mortar” (Ezek 13:10, 11, 14> 15; 22:28) is, 
“the people build up foolish hopes, mid the prophets 
not only paint these hopes for them in splendid 
colors, but even predict their fulfillment, instead 
of denouncing their folly.... The plastering is 
therefore a figurative description of deceitful tint- 
tery or hypocrisy ” (Keil, Com). 

UFKAR'SIN. See Mem &, 

TT'PHAZ (Heb. ao-faw?*)^ the name of a 

famous gold region (Jer. 10:9; Dan. 10:5), is 
thought by many to be a corruption of Ophir 

(n v V but Dl'idli (Ctnm nn Ifl'CU cmra - (t T+ 

inconceivable that the word arose by error from 
this well-know a name. t in and Babylon might 

have other gold mines. Still the views respecting 
the site of this Uphaz remain mere conjectures.” 

UPPER CHAMBER or ROOM (Heb. STb» 
al-ee-yav/, lofty; 2 Kings 1:2; 23:12; 1 Chron. 28: 

II ; 2 Chron. 3:9 ; “ summer parlor,” Judg. 3:23; 
“loft,” 1 Kings 19:17, 23; “chamber over the 
gate,” 2 Sam. 18:23; Gr. avkyeov, an-o'-geh-on , 
Mark 14:15; Luke 22:12; virepcJov, hoo-per-o'-on, 
upper , Acts 1:13; 9:37, 39; 20:8), a room in the 
upper part of the house, used to receive company, 
hold feasts, to retire for meditation and prayer 
(Mark 14:15; Luke 22:12). Among the Hebrews 
it seems to have been on or connected with the 
flat roofs of their dwellings; in Greek houses it 
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occupied the upper story (l Kings 17:19, sq.; 
2 Kings 4:10; Acts 1:1ft; 9:37, 39; 10:9; 20;H), 
Kieli, luxurious men were charged with sinfully 
multiplying ehutubers of this sort {Jer. 22:13, 14). 
They were used ns (l summer houses for their 
coolness” fjudg, 3:20; 2 Kings 1:2; 23:12), In 
Scripture the lower portion was the winter house, 
the upper room whs the summer house; or, if on 
the same story, the outer apartment is the sum¬ 
mer house, the inner is the winter house. 

UR, UR OF THE CHALDEES (Heb. ‘TIN, 

oor, light, east) f the name of one of the most an¬ 
cient cities of the world, called in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Ur Kasdim, or Ur of the Chaldees. It was 
the fatherland of Abraham, the father of the He¬ 
brew people. The undent city of Ur is repre¬ 
sented by vast mounds on the western side of the 
river Euphrates, opposite Nsisnoh, which are 
known to the inhabitants under the name of Mug- 
hair, which means “ place of pitch.” The modern 
name is due to the fact that the mound has long 
been used by the natives as a place from which to 
•obtain bitumen, or pitch, for building purposes. 
This bitumen is taken from the walls of buildings 
in the ancient city. The mound has been repeat¬ 
edly visited by explorers from the days of Taylor 
to Peters,but has never been excavated. Wells have 
been sunk in it in places, and enough is known of 
the general character of the mound to make it cer¬ 
tain that it contains quantities of antiquities which 
go back to the days of its early history. It is un¬ 
fortunate for the progress of knowledge relating 
to the past history of the race that excavations on 
this site cannot be immediately undertaken. The 
importance of this could scarcely be overrated. 

The origin of the city of Ur is veiled in the ob¬ 
scurity of the earliest ages of human history. 

l< This city was admirably situated to achieve 
commercial and historical importance. The river 
Euphrates flowed just past its gates, affording 
easy transportation for stone and wood from its 
upper waters, to which the Lebanon, rich in ce¬ 
dars, and the Amanus were readily accessible. 
The Wady Rummein came close to the city and 
linked it with central and southern Arabia, and 
along that road came gold and precious stones, 
and gums and perfumes to be converted into in¬ 
cense for temple worship. Another road w T ent 
across the very desert itself, and, provided with 
wells of water, conducted trade to southern Syria, 
the peninsula of Sinai, and across into Africa. 
This was the shortest road to Africa, and com¬ 
merce between Ur and Egypt passed over its more 
difficult but much shorter route than the one by 
way of Haran and Palestine. Nearly opposite the 
city the Shatt-el-Hai emptied into the Euphrates, 
and so afforded a passage for boats into the Ti- 
grus, thus opening to the commerce of Ur the 
vast country tributary to that river. Here, then, 
were roads and rivers leading to the' north, east, 
and west; but there was also a great outlet to the 
southward. The Euphrates made access to the 
Persian Gulf easy. No city lay south of Ur on that 
river except Eridu, and Eridu was no competitor 
in the world of commerce, for it was devoted only 
to temples and gods—a city given up to religion. 

“ In a city so favorably located as Ur the devel¬ 
opment of political as well as commercial supe¬ 


riority seems perfectly natural. About 2800 or 
2900 B. C. we find ruling in Ur a king named Ur- 
Gur. Like his predecessors in other cities his 
boast was in the building of new temples and the 
repairing of old ones. The temple of the sun god 
at Lars a, the temple of Nina in Uruk, and temples 
in Nippur were built or restored by him. The 
great temple of the moon god in Ur was founded 
by him, and the walls of the city were built by 
him. Of his wars and conquests we hear no word. 
His son Dungi was also indefatigable in building 
operations. He completed the temple of the moon 
god in Ur, and built also in Uruk, Lagash, and 
Kutha. These two names of Ur-Gur and Hungi 
are all that remain of what was perhaps a consid¬ 
erable dynasty in Ur. Their buildings would seem 
to indicate that they held at least nominal sway 
over a considerable part of Babylonia. It is prob¬ 
able, however, that they were contented with the 
regular receipt of tribute, and did not attempt to 
control all of the life of the cities subject to them, 
which still retained their former kings in the ca¬ 
pacity of vicegerents ” (Rogers, History of Early 
Babylonia , pp. 15-17). 

Nothing is known of the political situation in 
Ur at the time of Abraham. Of its culture and 
its religious position in Babylonia we know much. 
The city represented at that time the highest civili¬ 
zation which had been achieved by man. It wa3 
the center in southern Babylonia of the worship of 
the moon god Sin, as Haran was the center of the 
worship of the same god in northern Babylonia. 
When Abraham left the city of Ur, a citizen of no 
mean city, to wander into lands almost unknown, 
he left behind him all that civilization had been 
able to achieve and went out in pursuit of higher 
ideals. The city was then hopelessly given over 
to polytheism, and there was no opportunity in it 
for the cultivation of monotheism. It is just to 
view Ur as the motherland of much of Western 
civilization, for the ideas of the Hebrew people 
have dominated the West, and the early history of 
those ideas is inseparably bound up with the name 
of Abraham.—R. W. R. 

UR (Tleb. oor, light), mentioned in 1 Chi on. 
11:35, as the fuiher of Euplml, one of David's 
“valiant men, 11 Ik C. before 1000. There is evi¬ 
dent confusion at this point in the genealogical 
list, both here and in the parallel passage (2 Sam. 
23:34). Hepher must either be regarded as an¬ 
other name for Ur, or else omitted as an error in 
copying. The phrase “the son of” should be 
erased from 2 L Sam. 23:34, and Ahasbai and Ur 
might then be identified. 

UR/BANE (Gt\ Qbpfiavtii;, om-hav-m', of the 
city), a Christian at Rome to whom Paul sent salu¬ 
tations, as having been his associate in laiXJr, “ our 
helper in Christ” (Rom. 16:9). 

U'RI (Heb. oo-ree ' fiery). 

1. The father of Bezaleel, one of the architects 
of the tabernacle. He was of the tribe of Judah, 
and son of Hur (Exod. 31:2; 36:30; 38:22; 1 Chron. 
2:20; 2 Chron. 1:5), B. C. before 1210. 

2. The father of Geber, Solomon’s purveying 
officer in Gilead (1 Kings 4:19), B. C. before 960. 

3. One of the temple porters who put away his 
Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra 10:24), B. C. 456. 
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URIAH 


URIM AND THUMMIM 


URI'AH (Heb. ST)'TIN, oo-ree-yaw\ and 'lt"P'yiN > 
oo-rce-yaw'-k™?) Jtwne of Jehovah). 

1. One of Davi(T& heroes (1 Chron. 11:41; 2 Sam. 
23:39), and husband of Bath-sheba. He was a 
Hittite. His name, however, and his manner of 
speech (2 Sam. 11:11) indicate that he had adopted 
the Jewish religion. He married Bath-sheba, a 
woman of extraordinary beauty, the daughter of 
Eliam. The time of the illicit intercourse between 
David and his wife, Uriah was in camp with Joab; 
but when the king was informed by Bath-sheba 
that she was with child by him, he ordered Uriah 
to come to Jerusalem, on the pretext of asking 
news of the war—really in the hope that his re¬ 
turn to his wife might cover the shame of his own 
crime. The king met with an unexpected obstacle 
in the austere, soldierlike spirit which guided all 
Uriah’s conduct, and which gives us a high notion 
of the character and discipline of David’s officers. 
On the morning of the third day David sent him 
back to the camp with a letter containing the 
command to Joab to cause his destruction in the 
battle. The device of Joab was to observe the 
part of the wall of Kabbath-Ammon where the 
greatest force of the besieged was congregated, and 
thither, as a kind of forlorn hope, to send Uriah. 
A sally took place. Uriah and the officers with 
him advanced as far as the gate of the city, and 
were there shot down by the archers on the wall. 
Just as Joab had forewarned the messenger, the 
king broke into a furious passion on hearing of 
the loss. The messenger, as instructed by Joab, 
calmly continued, and ended the story with the 
words: “ Thy servant Uriah the Hittite is dead 
also.” (2 Sam. 11:24), B. C. about 980. 

2. A priest in the reign of Aliaz, who is in¬ 
troduced in Scripture history as a witness to 
Isaiah’s prophecy concerning Maher-shalal-hasli- 
baz (Isa. 8:2), B. C. about 735. He is perhaps 
the same as Urijah, the priest who built the idol¬ 
atrous altar for King Ahaz (2 Kings 16:10, sq.^ 
“Urijah”). He was probably high priest at the 
time, succeeding to Azariah, who was high priest 
in the reign of Uzziah, and was succeeded by that 
Azariah who was high priest in the reign of Hezc- 
kklu Hciico it is likely that lie was son of the 
former and father of the latter. 

3. A priest of the family of Hakkoz (A. V., 
“ Koz ”), who supported Ezra while reading the 
law to the people (“ Urijah,” Neh. 8:4), B. C. 457. 
He is nrobablv the same with the father of More- 
moth (Ezra 8:33 ; Neh. 3:4, 21). 

TJRIAS, the Greek form (Ovpta^ oo-ree'-as) of 
Uriah , the husband of Bath-sheba (Man;. 1:6). 
U'RIEL (Heb. oo-raMf/e', flame of 


God). 

1 A t „„v j. 1 . „ .c™ n „£ tt:^ 
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father’s name was Uzziah (1 Chron. 6:24). 

2. Chief of the Kohathites, who assisted, with 
one hundred and twenty of his brethren, in bring¬ 
ing the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Chron. 
15:5, 11), B. C. about 992. 

3. Uriel of Gibeah was the father of Haachah, 
or Michaiah, wife of Rehoboam, and mother of 
Abijah (2 Chron. 13:2), B. C. before 930. In 11:20 
she is called the daughter (granddaughter) of Ab¬ 
salom. 


URI'JAH. 1. (2Kings 16:10,sq.) SeeURiAH,2. 

2. (Neh. 3:4, 21.) See Uriah, 3. 

3. The son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim, who 
prophesied in the days of Jehoiakim. When the 
king sought his death he fled to Egypt, but his 
retreat was soon discovered. Elnathan brought 
him to Jehoiakim, who put him to death, and cast 
his body among the graves of the common people 
(Jer. 26:20-23), B. C. about 609. 


U'RIM AND THUM'MIM (Heb. BVmrt 

d^Flirp, haw-oo-reemf , lights ; veh-hat-toom-meem\ 


perfections). Into the breastplate of the high 
priest (q. v.) were placed “the Urim and the 
Thummim; and they shall be upon Aaron’s 
heart, when he goeth in before the Lord” (Exod. 
28:30). These formed the medium through which 
the high priest ascertained the will of Jehovah in 
regard to any important matter affecting the the¬ 
ocracy (Num. 27:21). Even such early writers as 
Josephus, Philo, and the Rabbins are unable to 
furnish any precise information as to what the 
Urim and Thummim really were. On every side 
we meet with confessions of ignorance. 

1. Meaning 1 of the Words. In Urim He¬ 
brew scholars, with hardly an exception, have seen 
the plural of Hr (light or fire). The LXX. trans¬ 
lators, however, appear to have had reasons which 
led them to another rendering. The literal Eng¬ 
lish equivalent would of course be “lights;” but 
the renderings in the LXX. and Vulg. indicate, at 
least, a traditional belief among the Jews that the 
plural form did not involve numerical plurality. 
Thummim. Here also there is almost a con¬ 
sensus as to the derivation from tom (perfection, 
completeness). What has been said as to the 
plural of Urim applies here also. “Light and 
Perfection” would prubably be Lhe besL English 
equivalent. The mere phrase, as such, leaves it 
therefore uncertain whether each word by itself 
denoted many things of a given kind, or whether 
the two taken together might be referred to two 
uiStiiiCt objects, GT tG GTLG olid til8 SaiiiB GbjGCt. 

InDeut. 33:8 we have separately, “Thy Thummim 
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is found alone in Num. 27:21; 1 Sam. 28:6 ; Thum¬ 
mim never by itself, unless we find ic in rsa. 16:5. 

2. Scripture References. The first refer¬ 
ence (Exod. 28:30) to these objects would seem to 
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placed inside the ark (25:16; 28:30), are to be 
placed “the Urim and the Thummim,” the Light 
and the Perfection; and they, too, are to be on 
Aaron’s heart when he goes in before the Lord 
(28:15-30). Not a word describes them. They 
are mentioned as things already familiar both to 

n r __ j j-t, _j -n.. . 1 , 
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the functions of the high priest, as mediating 
between Jehovah and his people. The command 
is fulfilled (Lev. 8:8). They pass from Aaron to 
Eleazar with the sacred epliod and other pontifi¬ 
calia (Num. 20:28). They are mentioned again 
(Num. 27:21 ; Dcut. 33:8, 9). Once, and once only, 
are they mentioned by name in the history of the 
Judges and the monarchy (1 Sam. 28:6). There 
is no longer a priest with Urim and Thummim 
(Ezra 2:63; Neh. 7:65) to answer hard questions. 
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3. Theories. Some think the Urim and Thum- 
Tnim to have been identical with the twelve stones 
on the breastplate. Josephus ( Ant. , ill, 7, 5) identi¬ 
fies them with the sardonyxes on the shoulders of 
the ephod, and says that they were bright before 
n victory, or when the sacrifice was acceptable, 
dark when any disaster was impending. “ Another 
theory is that in the middle of the ephod, or within 
its folds, there was a stone or plate of gold, on 
which was engraved the sacred name of Jehovah; 
.and that by virtue of this, fixing his gaze on it, or 
reading an invocation which was also engraved 
with the name, or standing in his ephod before the 
mercy seat, or at least before the veil of the sanctu¬ 
ary, he became capable of prophesying, hearing the 
•divine voice within, or listening to it as it proceeded 
in articulate soundsfrom the glory oftheShekinah.” 

Michaelis (Laws of Moses y v, 52) gives his own 
opinion that the Urim and Thummim were three 
atones, on one of which was written Yes, on 
-another No, while the third was left neutral or 
blank. These were used as lots, and the high 
priest decided according as the one or the other 
was drawn out. Kalisch (on Exod. 28:31) identi¬ 
fies the Urim and the Thummim with the twelve 
tribal gems, looks on the name as one to be ex¬ 
plained by an hendiadys (light and perfection = 
perfect illumination), and believes the high priest, 
by concentrating his thoughts on the attributes 
they represented, to have divested himself of all 
.selfishness and prejudice, and so to have passed 
into a true prophetic state. The process of con¬ 
sulting Jehovah by Urim and Thummim is not 
.given in Scripture. 

USURY (Heb. ^ neh'-shelc , a biting , i. e., 
extortion; Gr. rotcog, tok'-os, a yield) is used in the 
A. V. in the sense of interest for money, and does 
mot necessarily imply the demand for exorbitant 
increase. According to the Mosaic law the Israel¬ 
ites were forbidden to take usury from their 
brethren upon the loan of money, food, or any¬ 
thing else, i. e., they were not upon the return of 
the loan to demand anything more (Lev. 25:36, 
37; Deut. 23:19, 20, etc.); although interest 
might be taken from foreigners (ver. 20). The 
Israelites not being a commercial people, money 
was not often loaned for the purpose of business, 
but rather to aid the struggling poor. This last 
is the only kind of usury forbidden in the law, and 
the avoiding of this is sometimes given among the 
•characteristics of the godly man (Psa. 15:5 ; Jer. 
15:10; comp. Prov. 28:8). 

The practice of mortgaging lands, sometimes at 
•exorbitant interest, grew up among the Jews dur¬ 
ing the captivity, in direct violation of the law 
•(Lev, 25:36; Ezek. 18:8, 13, 17); and Nehemiah 
exacted an oath to insure its discontinuance (Neh. 
5:3-13). Jesus denounced all extortion, and pro¬ 
mulgated a new law of love and forbearance (Luke 
6:30, 35). The taking of usury in the sense of a 
reasonable rate of interest for the use of money 
employed in trade is different, and is nowhere for¬ 
bidden ; and is referred to in the New Testament 
as a perfectly understood and allowable practice 
-■(Matt. 25:27; Luke 19:23). 

U'THAI (Heb. oo-thah*ee } helpful). 

1. The son of Ammihud, of the children of 


Pharez, the son of Judah. He resided at Jerusa¬ 
lem after the return from Babylon (1 Chron. 9:4). 

2. One of the sons of Bigvai, who returned with 
seventy males in the second caravan with Ezra 
(Ezra 8:14), B. C. about 457. 

UTTER. See Glossary. 

UZ (Heb. consultation). 

1. A son of Aram (tion, 10:23; 1 Chron. 1:17), 
and a grandson of Shem. 

2. A son of Nahor, by Milcah (Gen. 22:21, A.Y., 
Hu?). 

3. A son of Dishan, and grandson of Seir (Gen. 
36:28). 

4. The land of Uz was the country in which Job 
lived (Job 1:1). The LNX. renders ev x&pa ry 
A voirtdt,; and Ptolemy (v, 19, 2) says that the 
Aisitui, i. e., the UmteS, dwelt in the Arabian 
desert, west from Babylon, under the Caucabencs, 
and adjacent to the Edomites of Mount Seir, who 
at one period occupied Uz, probably as conquerors 
(Lam. 4:21). The position of the country may 
further be deduced from the native lands of Job’s 
friends—Eliphaz, the Terminile, being an Idumoean; 
Elihu, the Buzite, probably a neighbor 1 of the 
Chaldeans; and Bildah, the Shuhite, being one of 
the Bene-Kedem. “The land of Uz” is men¬ 
tioned in only two other passages of Scripture; 
grouped by Jeremiah (25:20) with Egypt, Philistia, 
Edom, and Moab, but in Lam. 4:21 identifying it 
with a portion of Edom, or affirming that some of 
the Edomites in his day inhabited Uz. 

U'ZAI (Heb. oo-zah'ee , strong), the father 

of Pal til, one of those who assisted in rebuilding 
the Walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:25), B. C. before 447. 

U'ZAIi (Heb. VutN, oo-zdwl'f derivation uncer¬ 
tain), the sixth of the thirteen sous of J ok tun, a 
descendant of Shorn (Gen. 10:27 ; 1 Chron. 1:21), 
Authorities quite generally agree tlmt Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yemen, ia the modern name of the 
Uzal founded by this person. 

UZ'ZA (Heb. ooz-zaw' y strength). 

1. The proprietor, apparently, of (or the person 
after whom was named) the garden in which 
Manasseh and Amon were buried (2 Kings 21:18, 
26), B. C. before 643. 

2. (1 Chron. 6:29.) See Uzzah, 2. 

3. The older of the two sons of Ehud the Ben- 
jamite, born to him after the removal of his for¬ 
mer children (1 Chron, 8:7). 

4. The “children of Umi” were a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
2:49; Neh. 7:51), B. C. before 586. 

UZ'ZAH (Heb. W, ooz-zaw\ strengtl). 

1. Oneof the sons of Abinadabof Kirjath-jearim. 
He, with his brother Ahio, Accompanied the ark 
when David sought to remove it to Jerusalem. 
When the procession had reached the thrashing 
floor of Nachon the oxen drawing the cart upon 
which the ark was placed stumbled. Uzzah, who 
was walking beside it, put out his hand to prevent 
its falling. He died j mmediately, being smitten 
by God on account of his offense. The event pro¬ 
duced a profound sensation, and David, fearing to 
carry the ark any farther, had it. placed in the 
house of Obed-edoni (2 Sunt G;3-H>; 1 Chron. 13:7, 
9, 11), B. C. about 988. 
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JZZEN-SHERAH 


UZZIELITE 


Note.—W hy wan Ussiiili ho severely punished? la 
a question vfttlowsly answered. We umik tin; iollow¬ 
ing answer correct: * k According to Num., ah. 4, the nrk 
waa uat only to be moved by none but Levite** but it 
was to be carried on the shoulders ; mnl In v, 15 even 
the Levites svore expressly forbidden Ui touch It on pa In 
of death, but Instead of taking these instructions ns 
their rule, they had followed the example of the Philis¬ 
tines when they scut buctf the ink (\ Sam. 6:7, sq,}, and 
lmd placed U upon a new cart amt directed Uzzuh to 
drive it, while, os his conduct on the occasion dearly 
shelve, ho had no Idea of the unapproachable hoUnm 
of the ark of God, and had io expiate his offense with 
his life, as a warning to all thu Israelites |f (K. and U., 
Cum., In locj ■ 

2. A Levite of the sons of Jlerari, the son of 
Shimei, and father of Shimca (1 Chron. 6:29). 

UZ'ZEN-SHE'RAH (Heb. ST^Nd ft&J, ooz- 
zane' sheh-er-aw', the plat of Sheer ah), a place 
near Beth-horon, founded or rebuilt by Sherah, an 
Ephraimitess (1 Chron. 7:24), and probably an 
heiress who had received these places as her in¬ 
heritance. The place Uzzen-Sherah is not else¬ 
where referred to. 

UZ'ZI (Heb. ooz-zee', strong). 

1. Son of Bukk) t and father of Zerahiah, in the 
line of the high priests (1 Chron. <3:5, 51 ■ Ezra 7:4), 
B. C. considerably after 1171. Josephus (AnL, v, 
11, 5) relaics that after 0/1 (Uzzi), of the family 
of Eleazur, Eli, of tho family of 1th a mar, received 
the high priesthood. But the circumstances that 
led to the transfer of this honor ale unknown. 

2. Son of Tola, the son of Issachar (1 Chron. 
7:2, 3). 

3. Son of Bela, of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. 

7:7). 

4 . The son of Michri and father of Elah, among 
the ancestors of a Benjamite house which settled 
at Jerusalem after the return from captivity 
(1 Chron. 9:8), B. C. before 536. 

5. A Levite, son of Bani, and overseer of the 
Levites dwelling at Jerusalem in the time of Nelie- 
nTmli (Noli. 11:22), B. C. 5*8. 

6. A priest, chief of the course of Jedaiah, in 
the time of Joiakim the high priest (Neh. 12:19). 

TT„ +1-,^ nnmr. wf+li n-n o r\f tllD nvioata 

1AC 10 piuuauij hUU dLiLUtj *UU1 VII^/ WJ. i-uv 

who assisted Ezra in the dedication of the wall of 
Jerusalem (12:42), B. C. about 500. 

UZZI'A (Heb. ^1!?, 002 -zee-yaw probably for 
Uzziah ), the il Ashterathite” (i. e., from Ashtaroth, 
beyond Joi’dan), who was one of David’s warriors 
fl Chron 11:441. B. C. after 1000. 

UZZZ'AH (Heb. ooz-zee-yaw' 7 sk'ength of 

Jthooah), 

1. The tenth king of Judah. 

(1) K*me and family. Tn some passages Iris 
name appears in the lengthened form Azariah, 
which Gesenius attributes to an error of the copy* 
ists. This is possible, but there are other in¬ 
stances 01 the princes 01 Judah Changing tliCiP 
names on succeeding to the throne. His father 
was Amaziah, who was slain by conspirators. 

(2) History. 1. Chosen king. After the mur¬ 

der of Amnziali, his son Uzziah was chosen by 
the people to occupy the vacant throne at the age 
of sixl ecu (2 Kings 14:21), B. U 783. 2, Wars. 

Ho began his reign by n successful expedition 
against his father’s enemies, the Edomites, who 
had revolted from Judah in Jcliornm’s time, eighty 


years before, and penetrated as far as the head: 
of the Gulf of Akaba, where he took the important, 
place of Elath (2 Kings 14:22 ; 2 Chron. 26:1, etc.). 
Uzziah waged other victorious wars in the south, 
especially against the Mehunim, or people of 
Maan, and the Arabs of Gurbaal. Toward the. 
west Uzziah fought with equal success against the. 
Philistines, leveled to the ground the walls of 
Gath, Jabneh, and Ash do cl, and founded new for¬ 
tified cities in the Philistine territory. 3. Reign . 
Uzziah strengthened the walls of Jerusalem, and 
was a great patron of agriculture. He never de¬ 
serted the worship of the true God, and was much 
influenced by Zechariah, a prophet who is only 
mentioned in connection with him (2 Chron. 26:5). 
So the southern kingdom was raised to a condition 
of prosperity which it had not known since th& 
death of Solomon. During his reign an earthquake 
occurred which was apparently very serious in it& 
consequences, for it is alluded to as a chronological 
epoch by Amos (Amos 1:1; comp. Zech. 14:5) as. 
a convulsion from which the people "fled.” 4. Sin. 
and death. The end of Uzziah was less prosper¬ 
ous than his beginning. Elated with his splendid 
career, he determined to burn incense on the altar 
of God, but was opposed by the high priest Aza- 
rhih and eighty others (see Exod. 30:7, 8 ; Num. 
16:40; 18:7), Tlio king was enraged at their re¬ 
sistance, and, us lie pressed forward with his cen¬ 
ser, was suddenly smUton with leprosy. Uzziah 
was " buried with his fathers," yet apparently not 
actually in the royal sepulchers (2 Chron. 26:23),, 
B. G. about 738. 

2. A Kohathite Levite, and ancestor of Samuel 
{1 Chron. 0:24), B. C. perhaps 1800. 

3. Father of Jehoiuitlum, one of Davids over¬ 
seers (1 Chron. 27:25), B. C. before 1000. 

4. Father of Athaiah, or Uthai, resident in Jeru¬ 
salem aftor tho exile (Neh. 11:4), B. 0. before 536. 

5. A priest of the sons of Harim, who had 
taken a foreign wife in the days of Ezra (Ezra. 
10:21), B. 0. 456. 

UZZI'EL, or UZ'ZIEL (Heb. bSTW, ooz-zee- 
alc f t strength of God). 

l r Fourth son of ICohath, father of Mishael, 
Elzapimn, or EUstaphrm, and Zilbn, ami uncle to 
Aaron fExod, 6:18. 22; Lev. 10:4), B, C. before 
1210. 

2. A Simeonite captain, soil of Islii, in the days 
of Hezekiah (1 Chron. 4:42), B. C. about 712. 

3. Head of a Benjamite bouse, ot the sons ot 
Bela (I Chron. 7;7), B r 0. after 17U6. 

4. A musician of the sons of Hem an, in David’s 
reign (1 Chron. 25:4). 

5. A Levite, of the sons of Jcduthun, who took 

an active part in purifying tho temple in the days 
of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 29:14-19), It C. 719. 

6* Bon of Hnrhainh, probably a priest in the- 
duysafifahemin.il, who took part in repairing 1 he 
wall (Nclu 3:8). He is described ns "of the gold- 
smiths,” i, e>, of those priests whose hereditary 
office it was to repair or make tho sacred vessels, 
B. C. about 445. 

UZZI'ELITE (Heb. ‘’bar??, or .zee-ay-lee'), a 
descendant of Uzziel the Levite. In David’s time 
the Uzzielites numbered one hundred and twelve 1 
adult males (Num. 3:27; 1 Chron. 26:23; 15:10). 










VAGABOND 


VALLEY GATE 
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VAGABOND (Heb. nood , Gen. 4:12, 14; 

noo'-ah, Psa. 109:10) has the sense of wan¬ 
dering in both of the original terms. Perhaps a 
good rendering of “ a fugitive and vagabond 11 is 
“ banished and homeless.” The “vagabond Jews” 
mentioned in Acts 19:13 were strolling Jewish 
demon-exorcisers—sorcerers, who, for the healing 
of demoniacs, used secret arts and charms. 

VAIL. See Veil, Dress. 

VAINGLORY (Gr. KevoSotjta, ken-od-ox-ee'- 
ah), glorying without reason, self-esteem, empty 
pride (Phil. 2:3). See Glossary. 

VAJEZ'ATHA (Heb. Nrip], vah-yez-aw 
thaw , foreign derivation), one of the ten sons of 
Ham an, whom the Jews slew in Shushan (Esth. 
9:9), B. C. about 509. 

VALIANTNESS, valor, bravery. 

VALLEY, the rendering in the A. V. of the 
following Hebrew and Greek words: 

1. Bik-aw ' (Heb. !■»•(», a split), rather a plain 
than a valley, wider than the latter, but, like it, 
surrounded by mountains. It denotes a wide al¬ 
luvial bottom, and its levelness is referred to in Isa. 
40:4; usually rendered “ valley ” (Deut. S:7 ; 11:11; 
84:3; Josh. 11:8, 17; 12:7; 2 Chron. 35:22; Psa. 
104:8, etc.), but “plain” (Gen. 11:2; Nell. 6:2; 
Isa. 40:4; Ezek. 3:22, 23; 8:4; Amos 1:5). This 
'Hebrew term is applied to the following places: 
The valley of JShinar (Gen. 11:2); valley of Jericho 
(Deut. 34:3); valley of Lebanon (Josh. 11:17); 
valley of Megiddo (2 Chron. 35:22; Zech. 12:11); 
valley of Mizpeh (Josh. 11:8); valley of Ono (Nek. 
6:2); valley of Aven (Amos 1:5). 

2. Ay'-mek (Heb. to be deep), a long broad 
sweep between parallel ranges of hills of less ex¬ 
tent than Ho. 1, answering quite closely to our idea 
in general of a valley in its proper sense. It is 
applied to the following localities: Valley of Achor 
(Josh. 7:24, 26; 15:7; Isa. 65:10; Hos. 2:15); 
valley of Ajalon (Josh. 10:12); valley of Hebron 
(Gen. 37:14); valley of Jehoshaphat (Joel 3:2, 12), 
called (v. 14), figuratively, the valley of decision; 
valley of Jczreel (Josh. 17:16; Judg. 6:33; Hos. 
1:5); valley of ICeziz (Josh. 18:21). This term is 
sometimes used ns an appellative for certain well- 
known localities, e, g + , the valley of weeping (Psa. 
84:6, A. V. “valley of Ihieu”); the valley of blcsx- 
huf (2 Chron, 20:20, A. V. “ valley of Bemclmh”); 
valley of the oak (1 Sam. 17:2, 19; 21:9, A. Y. 
“valley of Elah”); valley of giants (Josh. 15:8; 
18:16; “valley of Rephaim,” 2 Sam. 5:18, 22, etc.); 
valley of Shaveh (Gen. 14:17), or of the king 
(“ dale,” Gen. 14:17 ; 2 Sam. 18:18); valley of the 
slime pits (Gen. 14:3, 8, 10, A. Y. “of Siddim”); 
the valley of booths (Psa. 60:6; 108:7, A. Y. “of 
Succoth ”), etc. 

3 . Gah'ee (Heb. ^5 or ^ a gorge), a deep, 
narrow ravine with a stream in the bottom, either 
between hills or through an open plain. In the 
A. Y. it is invariably rendered “valley,” and is 
applied to the following localities: The valley of 
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Hinnom (Josh. 15:8 ; 18:16 ; Neh. 11:30), or of the 
mnof Hinnom{ Josh. 15:8; 18:16; 2 Kings 28:10, 
etc.), the ravine on the southwestern side of Jeru¬ 
salem, whence the term Gchenim; the valley of 
Jiphthah-cl, a ravine between Zebuhrn and Asher 
(Josh, 19:14, 27); the valley of Zephathah, u ravine 
in the tribe of Simeon (2 Chron. 14:10); the valley 
of Gcdor t another ravine in Simeon (l Chron. 4:311); 
the valley of llamon-gog (Ezek. 39:11, 15), or of 
the passenger's (v. ll), n ravine on the east of the 
Sea of Galilee; the valley of the craftsmen (I Chron, 
4:14), a ravine in Judah ; the valley of the mountains 
(Zech. 14:5), a ravine near Jerusalem; the valley 
of salt (2 Sam. 8:13 ; 2 Kings 14:7; 1 Chron, 18:12; 
2 Chron. 25:11; Psa. 60, title), a ravine on the 
southwestern shore of the Dead Sea; the valley of 
the hyenas (1 Sam. 13:18), in the tribe of Benja¬ 
min. Others, such as the valley of vision (Isa, 
22:1, 5), of slaughter (Jer. 7:32; 19:6), are fanciful 
names; and still more poetical is the valley of the 
shadow of death (Psa. 23:4). 

4, MW-al (Heb. Vffi, receiving; A. Y. often 
“brook,” “river,” “stream”), answers exactly to- 
the Arabic wady. It expresses as no English 
word can the bed of a stream (often wide and 
shelving, and like a “valley” in character, which 
in the rainy season may be nearly filled by a foam¬ 
ing torrent, though for the greater part of the 
year dry), and the stream itself which after the 
subsidence of the rains has shrunk to insignificant 
dimensions. Many of the wadies of Syria, owing 
to the demolition of the wood which formerly 
shaded the country and prevented too rapid evap¬ 
oration after rain, are now entirely and constantly 
dry. As Palestine is emphatically a land of 
wadies, so this Hebrew term is of very frequent 
occurrence in the Bible. Stanley enumerated fif¬ 
teen of these water courses or torrent beds—those 
of Gerar, of Eshcol, of Zered, of Arnon, of Jab- 
bo k, of Kanah, of Kishon, of Besor, of Sorek, of 
Kidron, of Gaash, of Cherith, of Gad. This last 
could not be distinguished by a mere English 
reader from the “river of Egypt,” viz., the Nile, 
although in the original an entirely different word 
is used. 

5. Hash-shef-ay-law' (Heb. is the only 

case in which the employment of the term “ valley n 
is unfortunate. This district (see Shephelah) has 
no resemblance to a valley, but is a broad swelling 
tract of many hundred miles in area, which sweeps 
gently down from the mountains of Judah toward 
the Mediterranean. It is rendered “vale” (Deut. 
1:7; Josh. 10:40; 1 Kings 10:27; 2 Chron. 1:15; 
Jer. 33:13), and “the valley,” or “valleys” (Josh. 
9:1; 11:2, 16; 12:8 ; 15:33 ; Judg. 1:9 ; Jer. 32:44). 

6* In the New Testament we read of our Lord 
standing in “ the plain ” (Gr. turrof mStvdg, top'-os 
ped-ce-no&' % Luke 6:17), a level jriace ; and “valley” 
(Gr. ffutyitr/t:, far'-anx, 3:5), ravine (MeO. and S,, 
Cyc., a. v.J. 

VALLEY GATE (Heb. 505!! W5, shali'-ar 
hag+yah't c), an entrance at the northwestern end 
of Jerusalem (Neh. 2:13; 3:13; comp. 2 Chron, 
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VANIAH 


VEGETABLE KINGDOM 


26:9 ; 33:14), probably corresponding to the present 
Jaffa gate. 

VANI'AH (Heb. iTSl, van-yawJah has an. 
swered ), one of the sons of Bani, and an Israelite 
who divorced his Gentile wife after the captivity 
<Ezra 10:36), B. 0. 456. 

VANITY, the rendering of the following 
Hebrew and Greek words: 

1. Aw'-ven (Heb. 1^, to pant), nothingness, a 
vain irnd empty thing (Isa. 41:29; Zcoh. 10:2), 
specially of the nothingness of Idols and of every* 
thing pertaining to idolatry (I Sum. 15:2:1), and so 
put for m ulot (Isa, 66:3); hence in Hose a the 

city {house of Gad, bayth~u!(f) is scorn- 

fully called the house of idols (‘^.N bayth aw'- 
ven , Hos. 4:15; 10:5); it has the meaning of 
M&ikingnm as to worth; naughthtexSy i. e., wicked¬ 
ness, iniquity (Num, 23:21; Job 36:21; Isa. 1:13); 
also of £oit r trouble (Baa, 05:3, A. V. “iniquity;” 
Prov. 22:8, A. V. “vanity”). 

2. Heh'-bel (Heb. bin, a hreath), something 
vain, empty, fruitless (Job 9:29; 21:34; 35:10; 
Jer. 10:3, 8; Lam. 4:17); specifically of idols 
(2 Kings 17:15 ; Pstu 81:6 ; Jer. 2:5 ; Jonah 2:8). 

3. Shawv (Heb. NTI?) or shav (Ti3) has the 

meaning of desolation; so “ months of vanity ” 
(Job 7:3) are those or calamity. Evil and calam¬ 
ity are both implied in 16:31, “Let him not trust 
in vanity deceiving himself: for vanity 

[calamity] sii al 1 be his re com pensc. * 1 T< i s 1 speak 
vanity” (Puli. 41:6) Es to utter falsehood. This 
term is also applied to idols (31:6). 

4. To'-hoo (Heb, irrri, to He waste), n desert 
(Dent, 32:1 n ■ 11;24, ■* wilder tie sa ”) alno nwort/dm 
tiling (Isa. 41:29), as an idol (44:9; comp. 59:4). 

5. Mat*ah-yoi-acc (Or. yaratbrijc) corresponds 

and means that which is devoid of truth 
and appropriateness (2 Pet. 2:18); that which is 
perverse or depraved (Eph. 4:17); frailty, want of 
vigor (Rom, 8:20). 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 

The flora of Syria and Palestine is very rich. 
The pluenogamous plants and higher cryptogams 
are distributed through one hundred and twenty- 
four orders, eight hundred and fifty genera, and 
about three thousand five hundred species, with 
many woU-ehftrftOtcrissed varieties; (see Post, Flora 
of Syria, Palcstin e t and Sinai, Beirut. 1896). Only 
turn hundred names uC plnnls are given in the 
Bible. Of these thirty-six cannot be 1 determined 
with certainty. Of the sixty-four which are de¬ 
terminable thirty-five are cultivated. Of the iden¬ 
tity of most of these, as wheat f barley, jlax, olives, 
vines, jigs, etc., there can be no doubt. In one 
case, rye (A, V. Mxod. 9:32; Isa. 28:25, ft, V. 
“ fipclt ”), the name is a mistranslation. Of the 
wild plants mentioned, some, es algum, lign afoex, 
etc., are exotics, of which it is impossible to de¬ 
termine with certainty the species. Others, as 
anhe, ash, hay tree , e?mfnvt } heathy juniper, hem* 
lucky mulberry, poplar, rose of ’furrun, are mis- 
translations. Others, ns flay, real, thistle, thorn, 
refer to plants agreeing in mode of growth rather 


than ordinal or generic relationships, and are the 
equivalent of a number of Hebrew words, the 
generic or specific signification of which hue been 
lortt. Others still, as the lily , are ordinal for all 
plants of a given type. The effort, therefore, to 
construct a scriptural flora, accurate and precise 
in its details, must be abandoned, and each name 
of a plant treated on its own merits. 

ALGUM or ALMUG TREES (Heb 
E^Vib^ aHgoom-meem'). There is no reason to 
doubt the identity of the algum and the almug , as 
is proven by a comparison of 1 Kings 10:11 and 
2 Chron. 9:10. As to the algum trees “ out of 
Lebanon 11 (2 Chron. 2:8), they may have been the 
same as those that were imported from Opliir. 
In this case they may have then been indigenous, 
or cultivated, and have since become extinct; or 
they may have been another sort of tree called 
by the same name, as is the case with many other 
trees. There is no necessity for supposing an in¬ 
terpolation, nor even for inferring, ns some have 
done, that “ out of Lebanon 11 refers to 11 cedar 
trees and fir trees" only, ami not to algtirns. We 
have no menus of determining certainly what tree 
was intended. The weight of authority is in favor 
of the red sandalwood , but not a particle of evi¬ 
dence. As now seen in commerce it is not suit¬ 
able either for terraces (marg. highways, or stairs, 
2 Chron. 9:11), more properly staircases , or for 
pillars (marg. a prop, or rails, 1 Kings ID: 12), more 
properly balustrades, or for harps and psalteries. 
We ary therefore obliged to content ourselves 
with the transliteration and the uncertainty. 

ALMOND (Heb. shaw-kade', wakeful , 

probably from its early blossoming), a tree very 
much resembling In form and blossom the peach; 
and is only another species of the same genus. 
Its flowers appear as early as February, or even 
January. The almond is diffused by culture from 
China to Spain, on both sides of the Mediterranean, 
in the south of England, and in southern por¬ 
tions of the United States. There is no region, 
however, where it thrives better than in Syria. 

The almond tree blossoms toward the end of 
January, or the beginning of February, before the 
earning of the leaves, so that the appearance of a 
tree in lull bloom is very striking. Although the 
blossoms are tinged with pink, the general effect 
is white. The fruit is eaten in two stages, the 
first, the tender, acidulous, unripe, crisp pod. and 
the other the ripe almonds, so familiar every¬ 
where. There are four species of wild almonds 
in the Bible lands. The Hebrew name of the 
almond is the waker y in allusion to its being the 
first of the fruit trees to awake in the winter and 
put forth its luxuriant blossoms. This tree is 
referred to by Jacob when lie tells his sons to 
take Into Egypt "of the best fruits in the land . . , 
and almonds ” (Gem 43:11). In Eccles. (12:6), 
« The almond tree shall flourish,” doubtless refers 
to the profuse flowering and white appearance of 
the tree when in full bloom and before the leaves 
appear (Jer. 1:11, 12). In Num. 17:8 the rod of 
Aaron is described as having “budded, and brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded 
almonds.” With its oblong-oval sharpened atone 
end and rounded at the other, the shape of the 
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almond nut is remarkably graceful. This natur¬ 
ally led to its selection for ornamental carved 
work; and it was the pattern selected for the 
bowls of the golden candlestick (Exod. 25:33, 34; 
37:19), “symbolizing the speedy and powerful re¬ 
sult of light ” (Keil, Arch., i, 146). 

Figurative. In Jer. 1:11,12, there is an allu¬ 
sion to another of the meanings of the Hebrew 
root, which is to hasten. In the first of the two 
verses the almond tree is mentioned by its name 
shaw-kade and in the second it is said 11 for I will 
hasten {ki-shaw-kad] my word,” hasten being from 
the same root as almond. The almond was chosen 
to symbolize God’s haste in fulfilling his promises. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the allu¬ 
sion in Eccles. 12:5 is to the white hair of the 
aged. 

ALOES, LIGN ALOES (Heb. 

leemf; Gr. ahoy, al-ti-ay'). This is doubtless the 
lignum aloes of the ancients, the product of 
Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., and other trees of the 
same genus, growing in India and China. It was 
well known to the Greeks and also to the Arabians. 
Avicenna gives in considerable detail descriptions 
of the various grades and qualities of the drug. 
It is now known to the Arabs under the name of 
’ ud-es-salib , and ’ iul-en-nadd , and 'ud-el-bachilr. It 
is mentioned in four places in the Old Testament 
and once in the New Testament (Num. 24:6; Psa. 
45:8; Prov. 7:17; Cant. 4:14; John 19:39). A 
question has been raised as to the identity of the 
tree mentioned in Num. 24:6 with the other trees 
of the same name. This question may safely be 
answered in the affirmative. Although the lign 
aloes is a native of India and China it is easy to 
suppose that it was cultivated in the tropical 
valley of the Jordan, which is well known to have 
produced trees in ancient times all traces of which 
have now disappeared. But even if it were to be 
supposed that it was not cultivated in Palestine, it 
might have been alluded to as a well-known tree 
of foreign growth, of which the luxuriance was 
proverbial, in this respect resembling the cedar , in 
the same passage, which, if it indicated the cedar 
of Lebanon , was to the Israelites of that day also 
a foreign tree, mentioned as an emblem of pros¬ 
perity. 

AMOMUM (Gr. apwpvp, am'-o-mum ). This 
word occurs only in Rev. 18:13, and is rendered in 
the A. Y. “ odors.” Amomum is a fragrant plant 
of India. It belongs to a genus of plants, natural 
order Scilaminem , belonging to tropical regions of 
the Old World, and allied to the ginger plant. 
They are herbaceous, with creeping rootstocks and 
large sheathing leaves, and are remarkable for the 
pungency and aromatic properties of their seeds. 
Several specimens yield the cardamoms and grains 
of paradise of commerce. The one mentioned in 
Revelation had seeds like grapes, from which an 
ointment was made. 

ANISE (Gr. avyQov , an'-ay-thon). The mar¬ 
ginal rendering dill is undoubtedly the true one. 
The Gr. avrfiov is the exact equivalent of the Lat. 
aneihum , which is the dill, and not the anise. It 
is the aromatic, carminative seed of Anethnm 
graveolens , L., an umbellifera, cultivated widely in 
the East, and used both in cookery and domestic 


medicine. It was certainly subject to tithe among 
the Hebrews (Matt. 23:23). 

APPLE. The Hebrew word tap-poo'- 

akh) for apple is nearly the same as the Arabic 
tuffdh, mid wherever the name of the tree has been 
preserved in that of a place, as in Beth Tappuah, 
the Arabic has preserved it in the modified form, 
in this tuff ah, showing that the reference to the 
familiar fruit is recognized. The apple is a favor¬ 
ite fruit with the natives of this land, and although 
they do not now possess any very fine varieties, 
they are particularly fond of the smell of an apple 
(Cant. 7:8). They habitually smell an apple to 
revive themselves when faint (2:5). Most of the 
apples cultivated here are sweet (v. 6). The allu¬ 
sions to the size of the apple tree in 2:3, 8:5, are 
borne out by the facts of the case. There is no 
occasion, then, to seek for any other tree, as some 
have done, to meet the Scripture requirements. 

ASH (Heb. o'-i 'cn, strength). This word 

occurs but once in the A. Y. (Isa. 44:14). It is 
impossible to say with certainty what tree the 
original o'-ren meant. It is, however, wholly im¬ 
probable that it was an ash. The LXX. and 
Yulg. ha ve pine. There are three kinds of pines 
common in Syria and Palestine, but only one of 
these is planted. This is the familiar stone pine 
or maritime pine , Pinus Pinea , L. It is one of 
the most extensively cultivated trees of the coun¬ 
try, with wood hard enough to be carved into an 
image, and never sown in irrigated districts, but 
nourished only by the rain. Large forests of this 
tree have been planted along the sandy coast to 
resist the encroachment of the drifted sand, and 
also still more extensive forests in the mountains, 
for the sake of its valuable timber. 

ASPALATHTJS. The name of one or more 
aromatic substances mentioned only once (Ecclus. 
24:15). The substance and plant producing it are 
indeterminable. 

BALM (Heb. tser-ee ', or tsor-ee ', to 

crack , hence to leak), an aromatic gum, or resin 
(Gen. 37:25), probably produced in Gilead, or a 
prime article of commerce there (Jer. 8:22; 46:11; 
51:8), well known to Jacob (Gen. 43:11), and dealt 
in by Judah and Israel in the latter days of their 
monarchies (Ezek. 27:17). No tree now growing 
in Gilead produces the traditional balm, now 
known as Mecca balsam. This substance is the 
gum of Balsamodendron Qileadense and B. opo - 
balsamum, which grow in southern Arabia. But 
there can be no doubt that in Roman times these 
trees were cultivated in the lower Jordan valley. 
This would bring a part of its area of cultivation 
within the limits of Gilead. In any case it was to 
such an extent an article of commerce in that dis¬ 
trict that it went by the name of balm of Gilead. 
Hioscorides erroneously says that the tree grew 
“only in the country of the Jews, which is Pales¬ 
tine, in the Ghor.” Balm of Gilead was once an 
important element in the materia medica, but it 
has now fallen into disuse. Some have supposed 
that mastich is the balm of Gilead. Avicenna, 
however, clearly distinguishes it from that well- 
known gum. The so-called balm of Gilead, pre¬ 
pared by the monks of Jericho, from the fruits of 
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the zaqqum , Balanites JEgypliaca, Del., has no 
claim except their authority. It is said, however, 
to have healing properties. 

BARLEY (Heb. seh-o-raw'; '■iltiseh- 

ore*; Gr. KpiOivog, fcree'-thee-nos ), a well-known 
grain, cultivated from the remotest antiquity, and 
frequently mentioned in the Bible. A wild species, 
found in Galilee, and northeastward to the Syrian 
desert, Hordmm Ilhaburense , Boiss. {H. spontane- 
um y Koch), may be the original stock from which 
the cultivated varieties were derived. It is con¬ 
spicuous by its very long awns, which are some¬ 
times a foot in length. Barley is the universal 
provender for horses, mules, and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, for asses (1 Kings 4:28), taking the place of 
oats with us. It is still used for bread among the 
very poor (2 Kings 4:42). It was sometimes 
mixed with other cheap grains, for making bread 
(Ezek. 4:9). From its cheapness it was the jeal¬ 
ousy offering (Num. 5:15) ; part of the price of an 
adulteress (Hos. 3:2) and of lewd women (Ezek. 
13:19); a barley cake expressed the low rank and 
poverty of Gideon (Judg. 7:13). 

The barley harvest is earlier than the wheat har¬ 
vest (Exod. 9:31,32), and begins in April, in tlie Jor¬ 
dan valley, and continues to be later as the alti¬ 
tude increases, until, at a height of six thousand 
feet above the sea, it takes place in July and 
August. Barley is sown in October and Novem¬ 
ber, after the “ early rain.” It is never sown in 
the spring, for the simple reason that it would not 
have rain, and so could not mature any grain, 
even if there were moisture enough in the soil to 
cause it to germinate. That which is sown on the 
higher levels behaves like winter wheat in cold 
climates, dying down under the snow, and sprout¬ 
ing again in the spring. 


BAY TREE (Hob. rnTN, cz-rawJch ', springing 
up). The translation of the A. V., “ like a green 
bay tree” (Psa. 37:35), is well amended by the 
R. V., to “like a green tree in its native soil.” 

BEANS (Heb. biD, pole , thicks plump). Beans 
are mentioned twice, once as part of a mixture of 
cheap cereals, used for making a coarse kind of 
bread (Ezek. 4:9), and once as part of the pro¬ 
visions of David at Mahanaim (2 Sam. 17:28). 
The vegetable alluded to in each case is the horse 
bean, Faba vulgaris , L., which is extensively cul¬ 
tivated. both as human food and for fodder. As 
human food it is either cooked unripe in the green 

llVa n n* Bon nc? r\rt +K o ni v> o Dondo a no B / 
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like our white beans. 


BITTER HERBS (Heb. "TTO, *11173, mer- 
ore / } bitter). The Hebrews were commanded to eat 
the passover lamb with bitter herbs (Exod. 12:8 ; 
Num. 9:11). There are many such, wild and culti¬ 
vated, 'which are hah itually used by the natives of 
the East in salads; among them are lettuce , water 
cress , pepper grass, and endive. The object of the 
ordinance was not to remind the Israelites of their 
“bitter bondage” (Exod. 1:14),but of the haste with 
which they made their exit from Egypt. Unleav¬ 
ened bread, a roast lamb, and a few bitter herbs 
constituted a meal the elements of which were 
always at hand and could be got together with 
the least possible delay. Bo far from these herbs 


being distasteful to them, the orientals are very 
fond of them. 


BOX TREE (Heb. iVJSNn, teh-ash-shoor'). 
We have no reliable data to enable us to deter¬ 
mine the tree intended by the Hebrew original of' 
this word. It is mentioned in two passages (Isa. 
41:19; 60:13) in connection with the cedar, shittah r 
myrtle , fir, and pine. It seems rather unlikely' 
that a shrub, known only in far northern Syria,, 
should be associated with these familiar trees. 
The Syrian box, Buxus longifolia , Boiss., is only' 
two to three feet in height, and must have been, 
unfamiliar to the readers of the Bible in the time- 
of Isaiah. The old Arabic version gives sherbin 
which is either the wild cypress or the lizzdb, Juni- 
perus excelsa , M. B. It might be better to trans¬ 
literate the Hebrew, as is done in the case of' 
algum, and call the tree teashshur. 


BRAMBLE. See Thistles, Thorns. 

BRIERS. See Thistles, Thorns. 

BULRUSH. See Reed. 

BURNING BUSH (Heb. sen-eld, bram¬ 
ble , Exod. 3:2-4; Deut. 33:16), one of the many 
thorny shrubs growing in Sinai. The monks of 
the Convent of St. Catherine point out a black¬ 
berry bush (Rubus tomentosus, Borck, var. col’linns 
Boiss.), growing behind the chapel of the convent,, 
as the bush in question. This is improbable, as. 
Rubus is not indigenous there. The burning bush 
might be one of the xcyat trees, Acacdti tortili$ y 
Hay lie, or A. Begat, Del, or the tiebk, Zizyphus-* 
Spina Christy U, or some other thorn bush. 

CALAMUS. See Reed. 

CAMPHIRE (Heb. ko'-fer). This is the- 
henna plant, Lawsonia alba , L. It is cultivated 
everywhere in the Holy Land. Its clusters of' 
cream-colored flowers are much admired by the- 
orientals, and form a part of almost every nosegay 
during the flowering season. The scriptural allu-; 
sions(Cant. 1:14; 4:13, 14) show that it was equally 
esteemed in ancient times. Its leaves are also* 
used for staining the hands and feet. There is, 
however, no allusion to this use of the plant in the^ 
Scripture. 

CANE. See Reed. 


CAPERBERRY (R. Y. Ecclea. 12:5; AY. 


spinosa, L., a plant growing everywhere in clefts of 
rocks and walls. It is stimulant, and supposed to* 
be aphrodisiac. If caperberry be the correct ren¬ 
dering of ab-ee-yo-naw' the meaning of the passage- 
is that even the caperberry shall fail to excite de¬ 
sire. a meaning in effect similar t.o that of A. Y. 


CASSIA (Heb. til]?, kid-daw ', shriveled, Exod.. 
30:24; Ezek. 27:19; kets-ee-aw', peeled,, 

Psa. 45:8). Probably Cassia lignea of commerce,, 
which consists of strips of the bark of Cinnamo - 
mum Cassia , Blume, a plant growing in China and 
Malaysia. Cassia buds are the immature flowers, 
of the same. Both have the flavor and aroma of 
cinnamon. 
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CEDAR (Heb. eh'-rez). By far the greater 
number of references to the cedar in the Scrip¬ 
tures are to be understood of the famous “ cedar 
of Lebanon.” This is a tree of very wide distri¬ 
bution, and fulfills well the conditions demanded, 
with the following exceptions: 1. The cedar wood 
used in purification , in connection with scarlet 
and hyssop. This would seem to have been a 
tree found m tin? Sinmtic desert* and in use long 
before the Israelites could have easily obtained the 
cedar of Lebanon. It might Well have been 
Juniperus Phcenicea , L., which is found in Mount 
Hor and its neighborhood, and could also have 
grown on the mountains of Sinai. 2. The “ cedars 
in the garden of God” (Ezek. 31:8), The com¬ 
parison of the Assyrian, who is called “ a cedar of 
Lebanon ” (v. 5), with these trees would seem to 
indicate some other tree. We have no means of 
determining what it was. 3. The “cedars by the 
waters” (Xum. 24:6) can 
hardly be cedars of Lebanon, 
because this tree never grows 
in such situation. True, in 
poetry, even in the Scriptures, 
it is not to be expected that 
all the congruities of time 
and place shall be rigidly 
observed. But unless we 
suppose such poetic license, 
we must infer that the trees 
here referred to were some 
water-loving species then 
known as cedars , now no 
longer determinable. 

It is likely that the subal- 
pine regions of Lebanon and 
Antilebanon were clothed 
with these trees. They are 
still found at a number of 
points on Lebanon, along 
the flanks and top of Jebel 
Barilk, and above the gorge 
of the Kadisha, as also above 
Sir, and in the Dunniyeh. 

They are abundant in Amanus andtheTaurus. Their 
range is from the Himalayas to the Alins, and from 
cent nil Asia Minor to Lebanon. They also existed 
in Cyprus. It is a tail tree (Isa. 2:13, etc.}, u with 
fair branches and with a shadowing shroud ” 
(Ezek. 31:3); suitable for masts of ships (27:5), and 
for beams, pillars, and boards (1 Kings 0:9; 7:2), 
and for carved work (Isa. 44:14). Of this noble 
tree much of the temple was built, as well us Solo¬ 
mon’s house and other important public edifices 
hi Jerusalem. It was used for roofing the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus and that of Apollo at Utica, 
and other famous buildings. Its claim to he the 
“king of trees” is not to be considered with ref¬ 
erence to the whole forest world, but only in com¬ 
parison with the trees found in Bible lands. This 
claim was never disputed in the period of the 
Hebrew nationality in this land, and the sacred 
grove at Besherri, on Lebanon, still bears the an¬ 
cient name of “the cedars of the Lord.” 

CHAFF, the husks which surround the seeds 
of the cereals. A. V. incorrectly renders by chaff 
khaw-shash\ which should be cut grass , and teh'-ben, 


which should bo cut straw. Chaff Is the correct 
rendering for the Hebrew yiz (metes, winnowed). 
Chaff, after the thrashing h over, is mingled with 
the cut ami split straw (tedP-Oen). Winnowing 
separates the product of thrashing into four 
heaps— grain, cat sirtm t chaff and finally the 
duxl, caused by the comminution of a part of the 
straw and chaff and its commingling with the dust 
of the earthen flour. Tills, which is *ur in He¬ 
brew, is also erroneously translated (Dan. 2:35) 
“chaff.” 

CHESTNUT TREE (Heb. ar-mone'). 
As this tree is not found in the Holy Land, some 
other must be sought that will fill the conditions 
required. The R. V. very properly follows the 
LXX. and theVuIg., and gives plane tree. A 
scratch in the bark of this tree would at once 
show a white streak (Gen. 30:37). The plane tree 
is also of a stature and imposing appearance suf- 


Cedars of Lebanon. 

ficient to make it suitable for comparison in the 
group with which the cedar of Lebanon is com¬ 
pared (Ezek. 31:8). This tree often attains a 
height of a hundred feet and a diameter at its 
base of from six to ten feet. It is abundant 
along all water courses in Syria and Mesopotamia. 

CINNAMON (Ileb. “pESj?, kin •naw-mone'j* 
Gr. kin-and-a-mon). No one can doubt 

the substun CO intended, as the Hebrew name is 
the same as the English, It was used by that 
race as a perfume for the holy oil (Exod. 30:23) 
and for beds (Prov. 7:17). It seems to have been 
cultivated by Solomon (Cant. 4:14). It is a part 
of the wares of Babylon the Great (Rev. 18:13). 

COCKLE (Heb. bosh-aw f ). The word 

rendered cockle (Job 31:40) should be, as in the 
margin of the A. V., stinking weeds , or of R. V. 
noisome weeds. There are multitudes of these in 
the fields of Palestine and Syria, as thetftfPM weeds , 
stink weeds, (trams, henbane , and mandrake. The 
wild grapes (Isa. 5:2, 4) should be rendered stink¬ 
ing fruits. Such are the fruits of Solanum ni- 
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grum, L., a plant growing in all vineyards m this 
land, the fruit of which is black, resembling a small 
grape, and having an ill odor, which would cottc* 
spend with the requirements of the comparison. 
It is called in Arabic HnaBcdh-dhtb, wolf* grapes. 

CORIANDER (Heb. ^-5, gad, cutting), the 


aromatic seed of Coriandrum sativum, L. It is 
somewhat larger than a hemp seed, and only spoken 
of to illustrate the size and color of the grains of 
manna (Exod. 16:31; Num. 11:7). 

CORN, the generic name for the cereal grains. 
Those cultivated in Bible lands are wheat, bar kg, 
vetch, Jitdm (iW- 
gella aa&tm, L f ), 
milfd, Itcans, puke 
(edible semis in 
general), lentik, 
and maize (not men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, 
as it is a grain of 
modern introduc¬ 
tion). Bye (Exod. 
9:32; Isa. 28:25) is 
an erroneous trans¬ 
lation for vetch. 
See Harvest, Fan, 
Thrashing Floor, 
Agriculture. 
COTTON, the 

marginal rendering 
of the R. V. for 
green in both ver¬ 
sions (Esth. 1:6). 
We have no evidence that the ancient Hebrews 
knew it, although it has been cultivated from time 
immemorial in India and other parts of the East. 

CROWN OF THORNS. See Thistles, 
Thorns. 



An Ear of Egyptian Corn. 


from the sun by day and the dew by night, during 
the rainless summer of Syria and Palestine. As 
soon as the last of the cucumbers is gathered the 
lodge is “left,” a useless reminder of past plenty 
and prosperity. 

CUMMIN (Heb. 1 £3, karn-mone', preserving; 
Gr, Kbpivov, kao'mmi'on), one of the aromatic 
seeds, subject to tithe by the Jewish law (Mutt. 
23:25), It is Still known by its ancient mime 
(fouwMw) throughout the Arabic world. It is an 
aromatic and carminative, used in cooking and in 
domestic medicine. It is still thrashed with a 
rod (Isa. 28:25, 27). 

CYPRESS (R. V. HOLM OAK). It is im¬ 
possible to determine what tree is meant by the 
Hebrew (•">'pr i ) teer-zav/, Isa. 44:14) original of 
the word translated as above. The meaning of the 
root, hard or strong, would apply to many trees. 
It would therefore be better to transliterate it, as 
in the case of algum, than to guess at it, as has 
been done by both versions. See Fir. 

DILL. See Anise. 

EBONY (Heb. ho'-ben, hard), the hard, 

close-grained, black heart wood of Dioxpyros 
Ebenum, L., which grows in the East Indies. It 
has been an article of commerce from undent 
times, having been brought to Palestine from De- 
dan, on the Persian Gulf (Ezek. 27:15). It is used 
for cabinet work, rulers, etc. An ebony was 
brought in ancient times from Ethiopia, but we 
have no certainty as to the tree which produced 
it. Virgil {Georg., ii, 116) says that “India also 
produces the black ebony.” 

ELM (Hos. 4:13) should be terebinth , as in R. V. 

FIG (Heb. 1NF1, feh-ane or mJNP, tr7i-ay-naw'j * 
Gr. emov, soo'-kon ), the fruit of the well-known 



CUCUMBER. There are two kinds of cu- 
cumbers cultivated in the East, both of which were 
probably known to the ancient Egyptians and the 
Hebrews. One is identical with our ordinary 
kind, but more delicate in flavor and more whole¬ 
some, The other in tougher, more dry, and less 
delicate in flavor, The former kind grows only in 
irrigated ground, while the latter flourishes dur¬ 
ing the hot, rainless months of summer, w ithout 
a drop of water, except what it can extract from 
the parched soil or absorb from the atmosphere 
during the night, It was doubtless the custom in 
Egypt to water both kinds, and hence the succu¬ 
lent character of the vegetable so keenly regretted 
by Ljiu IsntuIHus during their thirsty journey m 
the wilderness (Num, 11:5 ; Heb. Nttp]?, kish-shoo', 
hard). 

The garden of cucumbers (Isa. 1:8; Heb. 
tTOpJp, mik-shaw') is still a feature of oriental 
landscapes, some of these being on rolling ground, 
exposed to the blazing sun of August, without 
water, and others being among the irrigated or¬ 
chards of orange and other fruit trees, but all 
supplied with a kxlyv, where the watchman keeps 
guard over the tempting vegetable, none of which 
would reach its lawful owner but for this precau¬ 
tion. This lodge is a frail HtriiuUire of poles and 
leaves* adapted only to protect: the watulinmu 


Fig, Foliage and Fruit. 

tree. It is one of the favorite articles of food in 
the East, and, in the dried state, a considerable 
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FLAG (Heb. *inN, aw'-khoo), 
a generic word for such plants as 
have a more or less grasslike 
or sedgy form, and grow in 
swamps or by river banks (Job 
8:11). The Hebrew original, 
t inN i is rendered (Gen. 41:2, 18) 

A. V. “ meadow,” R. V. “ reed grass.” It would 
be better to render it in all the passages fens. 
Another word, soof (Exod. 2:3, 5), is well trans¬ 
lated “flags.” 

FLAX (Heb. innuiD, pish-taw '), a well-known 
plant, Linurn sativum , L. The fibers of the bark, 
when separated, twisted, bleached, and woven, are 
linen. In the raw state they are “tow” (Judg. 
16:9; Isa. 1:31). Somewhat twisted, tow consti¬ 
tutes a “wick” (R. V. marg. Isa. 42:3; 43:17). 

FLOWERS. The flowers of the Holy Land 
are renowned for their beauty. The most showy 
and widely diffused are the scarlet and blue ane¬ 
mones, the scarlet ranunculi and poppies , the num¬ 
erous silenes, the purple pea blossom, a number of 
showy roses, the scarlet pomegranate, a host of 
composites, the styrax, a number of crocuses, col- 
chicums , irises, tulips, and ixiolirions, etc. In 
many places they are so abundant as to impart a 
rich and varied coloring to the landscape. 

FOREST (Heb. “"I^, yah'-ar , a thicket). While 


Fig Tree. 

Jordan, one thousand three hundred feet below 
the sea, to subalpine Lebanon, the fruits of the 
country present a cosmopolitan variety. The most 
characteristic are the banana , orange, and its 
congeners, dates, most of the rosaceous fruits , per¬ 
simmon, jujube , grapes, figs, olives, and pomegran¬ 
ates. The orange is in season for six months, the 
grape nearly as long. Figs ripen during four 
months. Almost all garden vegetables thrive, and 
many of them are in season for months. 

GALBANUM (Heb. leb-o-nawwhite¬ 

ness), a gum resin with a pungent balsamic odor 
(Exod. 30:34). It was one of the constituents of the 
sacred incense. Two ferulas, F. galbaniflua, Boiss. 
et Buhse, and F. rubricaulis, Boiss., both growing 
in Persia, are believed to be the sources of the gum. 
It is used in medicine as an antispasmodic . “ It is 
a greasy, sticky, granulated resin, presenting a 
whitish appearance at first, but afterward changing 
to yellow, and having a pungent odor and taste, 
and which, when mixed with fragrant substances, 


article of commerce. The failure of the fig trees 
was a national calamity. Their productiveness 
was a token of peace and the divine favor. They 
are associated with the vine, the palm, the pome¬ 
granate. The fig tree differs from most other 
fruit trees in that its fruit is green and inconspic¬ 
uous, concealc<I among leaves until near the Lime 
of ripening. If the promise given from a distance 
by the leaves he not fulfilled on approaching 
(Mark 11:13), the tree is it hypoeiile. Such a one 
our Saviour cursed. 

FIR (Heb. ^1^2, ber-osh'), probably the cypress, 
Cupressus ti&np4vircn$ f L. Tit is tree fulfills nil 
the conditions oF the various passages in which 
fir occurs (1 Kings 6:15, 34 ; 2 Clirtm. 8:5 ; Ezck. 
27:5). The tall trunk of this tree jb well adapted 
for masts. Other possible candi¬ 
dates which have been suggested 
are Finns Halepemh, Mill., and 
Jumper us excel sit, M. H. The K. 

V. margin, in the first throe 
of the above passages, favors 
“ cypress.” 

FITCHES, the rendering of 
two different words. 

1. Koos-seh'-meth (Heb. 

Ezek. 4:9), which should be vetch , 
or kirsenneh. See Rye. 

2. ICeh'-tsakh (Heb. Isa. 

28:25, 27), which refers to the 
fruit of the nutmeg flower, Nigella 
sativa, L. It is a black seed, used 
in the East as a condiment, R. V. 
marg., i. e., “ black cummin.” It is 
still thrashed in this country with 
a stick. 


the Holy Land has never been a wooded country 
in historic times, it was doubtless more so at the 
time of the Hebrew conquest than it has been 
ever since. Numerous woods and forests are 
mentioned by name. Several Hebrew names are 
used for collections of trees. While not consist¬ 
ently translated, sebhak and ’abhim denote thickets; 
pardes, park or orchard; and ftdresh and ya'ar, 
wood or forest. Few considerable forests remain 
in our day, except north Antioch, beyond Lhe 
proper limits of the Holy Land. 

FRANKINCENSE (Heb. TOiSb, leb-o-naw'). 
See Galbanum, below. 

FRUIT. The Holy Land is not only a land of 
flowers, but also of fruits. Owing to the great 
diversity of level, from the tropical valley of the 
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haa the effect of increasing the odor and fixing it 
longer” (Keil, Bib. Arch., i, 121). 

GALL. While some of the references to gall 
clearly point to bile, or gall bladder (Job 16:13; 
20:14, 26, Heb. mer-o'-raw ), others as clear¬ 

ly point to a plant (Deut. 29:18 ; Lam. 3:19, etc., 
lleb. roshe). It is probable that the poppy 

is the plant intended. The "gull” which was 
offered to Christ on the cross (Matt. 27:34) was 
doubtless myrrh (Mark 16:23). 

GARDEN, a term used in Scripture with a far 
wider signification than in ordinary literature, it 
includes park, orchard, vegetable, and flatter gar* 
dens. The garden of Edm was a vast farm, 
including all the above. A peculiar feature of 
most oriental cities is that, while the houses arc 
crowded together, and few gardens are found 
among them, the environs arc mostly composed of 
fruit and vegetable gardens, and trees of various 
sorts, planted for 1 utilitarian purposes. The effect 
of these gardens, surrounding the towns, as in the 
case of Jaffa, Salon, Beirut, Damascus, and Hems, 
ia extremely beautiful. 

GARLIC (Heb. DYiS, shoom, odor), a well- 
known vegetable, more agreeable to oriental than 
to most European palates. It is mentioned but 
once (Num. 11:5). 

GOPHER WOOD (Heb. go'-fer) } an un¬ 
known wood, used in the construction of the ark 
(Gen. 6:14). 

GOURD (Heb. yrpflp., kee-kaw-yone *', nauseous). 
The ivy mul emlar oil plant have been supposed to 
be the kee-kaitt-votie' (Jonah 4:6-10). But the bottle 
gourd, Cue orbit a Lagrmtria, L,, fulfills the con¬ 
ditions of the narrative, and is, we believe, Lhe 
plant intended. 

GOURDS, WILD (Heb. pak-koo-aw 

splitting open, 2 Kin ga 4:39), wore probably eofo- 
cynths, which grew abundantly in the locality al¬ 
luded to, and suit the requirements of the passage, 
GRAPES. See Vine. 

GRASS, a term used in Scripture in an in¬ 
definite sense, referring to green herbage m gem 
oral. All the four Hebrew words, yerek, hdzir, 
deshe, and } esebh , translated “grass,” have this 
wide meaning. The idea convened w us by t.’mj 
term grasses, its pimils with huMutv culm?, strap* 
shaped leaves, and an inflorescence of glumes and 
pales, is a strictly modern creation of descriptive 
botany. 

GREEN HERBS, GREEN GRASS, 
GREEN THING. See Grass. 

GROVE, the equivalent in A. V. of two words. 

1. Ash-ay-raw ' (Heb. which may be 

translated mast or flagstaff, or transliterated, as 
in R. V. 

2. Ay'-shel (Heb. VllpN), which should be trans¬ 
lated tamarisk , as in R. V. (Gen. 21:33; 1 Sam. 
22:6, marg.). 

HAY. Hay is never, and probably never has 
been, nmtlc in the Holy Land. The grasses from 
which It is prepared arc not cultivated. In the 
three passages where it occurs in A. Y. (Prov. 


27:25; Isa. 15:6; 1 Cor. 3:12) it would better be 
rendered herbage or grass, understood in the most 
generic sense. 

HAZEL (Gen. 30:37) should be almond, as in 
R. V. (Heb. Tib, looz). 

HEATH (Heb. b lTl b lN ) ar-o-ayr'). There ia 
one species of heath , Erica verticillala, Forsk,, 
which grows in Lebanon. But this cannot be the 
plant intended (Jer. 17:6; 48:6), called 'ar'ar, 
which is the Arabic name for Juniperus Fhcenicea, 
L., a tree found in the mountains of Edom. It is 
no way likely that it is “ tamarisk,” as in R. V. 
marg. in the above passages. 

HEDGE. Hedges are more commonly used 
to separate gardens and orchards in the East than 
are walls. Many thorny plants are set out for 
this purpose. Also some of the giant grasses, as 
Arundo Donax , L., and Saccharmn Aegyptiacum, 
L. 

HEMLOCK, an unfortunate translation of 
the Heb. UJNI, roshe (A. V. Hos. 10:4) (see Gall), 
and of lah-an-aw f {Amos 6:12), which should 

be, as in R. V., “wormwood.” 

HENNA. R. V. for A. V. “ campliire,” marg. 
“cypress” (Cant. 1:14; 4:13). 

HERB. See Grass. 

HOLM TREE (R. V.Isa.44:14, A.V. “cypress,” 
Sus. 58). The holm oak is Quer&tt coccifera, L., 
one of the finest trees of Bible lands. It is widely 
diffused, and usually planted near solitary tombs. 

HUSKS (Gr. Kepartov, kcr-at'-ce-on, horned, Luke 
16:15), the pods of Ceratonia JSUigtta, L., the car oh 
tree. This tree is an evergreen, cultivated every* 



Carnh Leavpfl and Pods. 


where in the Holy Land. The pods nre still often 
fed to swine, and are eaten by the people. An in- 
sphwiLeu decoction of them is known as dibs 
khttrr&b, i. e., carob honey. 

HYSSOP (Heb. ay-zobe'; Gr. vocroTrog, 

hot)is'-wpm), a labiate plant, probably Origanum 
Maru, L It wwiised in sprinkling(Kxod. 12:22; 
Lev., eli. 14; licb. 9:19), and in quenching the thirst 
of a victim on the cross (John 19:20). It grew 
out of walls (1 Kings 4:83), probably the walls of 
terraces. There is no reason to believe that the 
“reed” (Matt. 27:48; Mark 15:36), on which the 
sponge soaked in vinegar was raised to Christ’s 
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mouth, was the same as the “ hyssop ” upon which 
the sponge was put (John 19:29). Even were it 
■so the stem of the caper plant , which has been 
proposed as the hyssops would not suit the require¬ 
ments of the term “ reed,” which suggests a 
•'straight , not a zigzag stem. 

IVY (2 Mace. 6:7) grows everywhere over rocky 
walls in the Holy Land. 

JUNIPER (Heb. Ern, ro'-them , 1 Kings 19:4, 


-R. V. marg. “ broom;” Job 30:4, R. V. text 
“ broom ”). The plant intended is doubtless the 
.Q'etem of the Arabs, Retama roetam , L., a desert, 
-almost leafless, shrub, furnishing a very poor ref¬ 
uge from the sun’s rays. Its roots make good 
Juel and charcoal (Psa. 120:4). 

LEEKS (Heb. ^¥0, khaw-tseer'), a kind of 
’■onion, AUinm Porrum , L., cultivated extensively 
; in the East. It is mentioned once with onions 
^and garlic (Num. 11:5). 

LENTILS (Heb. aw-dawsh', Gen. 25:34 ; 
‘2 Sam. 17:28; 23:11; Ezek. 4:9). The seed of 
Ermim Lens , L., a cereal everywhere cultivated in 
’the East. A pottage made of it is as much used 
.now as food as it was in Jacob’s time. 

LIGN ALOES. See Aloes. 



A Lily of Palestine. 


LILY (Heb. shoo-shan '), while in a spe- 

-ciat sense the word for im, is ns broad in its up- 
pi tea lio u as i ts remte ri ng i i l ou v vcrsi ons, lily. T I j e 
expression u lily of the valleys ” (Cant. 2:1) does 
not refer to the ilower 
understood by this des¬ 
ignation in ordinary 

speech, as it is not found 
in Palestine. The lily 
of other passages in 

Canticles was evidently 
a garden flower (2:16; 
4:5 ; 6:3). The allusion 
(5:13) may be to rosy 
color, or fragrance, or 
*both. From earliest times the lily has been 
imitated in stone and bronze, as an architec¬ 
tural ornament (1 Kings 7:19 ; 2 Chron. 4:5). The 

♦expression “lilies of the field” ( ra tcptva rov aypov , 
Matt. 6:28-30) is well translated. Fortunately we 
have only to go to the grain fields of Palestine to 
'find precisely what fulfills the conditions of the 
illusion. They are as follows: A plant which 
would naturally be called a lily (not a ranunculus , 
nor an anemone , nor a poppy , plants having names 
♦of their own in both Greek and English, and never 
confounded with lilies in either ancient or modern 
■speech), growing among the wheat, adorned with 
regal colors, and having stems, which, when dried, 
would answer as fuel for the oriental oven. There 
are three species of the sword lily, Gladiolus 
-segetum , Gawl, G. lllyricus , Koch, and G. atro- 
violaceus , Boiss., with pink to purple and blackish- 
violet flowers, which grow everywhere among 
^standing corn, and have stems suitable for light 
fuel. As they are the only plants which fulfill all 
^the conditions, we cannot but believe that they 
were the very plants to which our Saviour pointed 
ito illustrate the heavenly Father’s care of his 
•children. 


MALLOWS (Heb. mal-loo'-akh), a term 
used only once in the Bible (Job 30:4, R. V. “ salt¬ 
wort ”). The Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew 
mal-loo'-akh refers to the sea or ache, A triplex Mali- 
mus , L., a plant growing in just such regions as 
the one referred to by Job. Dioscorides says that 
they were cooked as vegetables. The leaves are 
sour, and furnish little nourishment. 

MALOBATHRON (Heb. "1 rfi, beh'-ther ), a 
spice (R. V. marg. Cant. 2:17 for “ Bether ”). It is 
an Indian and Chinese tree,which does not grow 
in Palestine, and therefore could not have given 
its name to a chain of mountains. If it is to be 
translated, A. Y. marg. “division” is better than 
malobathron. The transliteration of both A. Y. 
and R. Y. text, “Bether,” is better. 

MANDRAKE (Heb. doo-dah'ee , Gen. 

30:14; Cant. 7:13, R. Y. marg. in both “love 
apples ”), a narcotic plant of the order Solanacece , 
Mandragora officinarum , L., esteemed by the an¬ 
cients as a love philter, and evidently so referred 
to in both the above-cited passages. Taken in 
considerable quantities, it is an acrid narcotic 
poison. It is not used in modern medicine. 

MANNA (Heb. ^ mawn , what ?). Many have 
sought to identify manna with some substance 
naturally produced in the desert, answering to the 
conditions of the food rained down on the Israel¬ 
ites in the wilderness, during a period of forty 
years. There is a substance called mann by the 
Arabs, and having some nutrient properties, which 
exudes from Tamarix mannifera , Ehr., and certain 
oaks, and Alhagi Maurorum , D. C., and A. Camel- 
orum , Fisch. But this substance corresponds in 
no way with the properties of the scriptural 
manna. The latter was clearly a miraculous pro¬ 
duction, and ceased as soon as the necessity for it 
passed away (Exod. 16:14, 31; Num. 11:7, 8 ; Josh. 
5:12). Among its most remarkable characteristics 
was the double supply on Friday, and the total 
lack on the Sabbath. 

MASTICH, a fragrant, terebinthine gum, ex¬ 
uding from Pistacia Lentiscus , L., a small tree, 
growing abundantly in Palestine and Syria, men¬ 
tioned only in the Apocrypha (Sus. 54). It is 
the universal chewing gum of the East. A pre¬ 
serve is also made of it. 

MELONS (Heb. CPiaSfi}, ab-at-tee'-akh , Num. 
11:5), doubtless generic for watermelons and can¬ 
taloupes , of which there are several luscious varie¬ 
ties in the Holy Land. Being very cheap, and 
serving to quench the thirst engendered by the 
hot climate of Bible lands, it would naturally be 
lamented by the Israelites in the desert. 

MILDEW (Heb. Tip 1 } 1 !, yay-raw-kone *, pale¬ 
ness). Yarious sorts of parasitic fungi, on plants, 
the growth of which is favored by moisture. It 
is the opposite of blasting , shid-daw-fone', which 
is the drying up of plants by the hot sirocco, or 
khamsin winds (see Deut. 28:22; 1 Kings 8:37, 
etc.). 

MILLET (Heb. do'-khan , Ezek. 4:9), the 

seed of Panicum miliaceum , L., and of Setarios 
Italica , Kth. It is about as large as a mustard 
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seed. In the single passage where it occurs it 
formed pari of the basis of a very complex bread. 
Some have supposed that Sorghum vutgare, L., is 
the plant intended by the Hebrew original do*-khan. 
This seems to us improbable. 

MINT, a tithable herb. The most common 
species of mint is Mentha satim % L., which is uni¬ 
versally cultivated mid used as a flavoring in salads 
and in cookery. "HdWpfc (Gr, hay-doo'^vsrnuh, 
Matt. 23:23; Luke 11:42) was probably generic for 
other kinds of mint, as well as the above. 

MULBERRY TREE (Heb. NSS, baw-kaw\ 
2 Sam. 5:23, 24; 1 Chron. 14:14, 15), a tree, to 
the identification of which we have no clue. It 
would be better to transliterate the Hebrew term, 
which is from the same root as Baca (Psa. 84:6), 
which signifies weeping. The expression would 
then read ire cyj of becalm. They were certainly 
not mulberries. The mulberry is mentioned, how¬ 
ever, in the Apocrypha (1 Macc. 6:34). The syca¬ 
mine (Luke 17:6) is the black mulberry (see Syca¬ 
mine). 

MUSTARD (Gr. civaTU) sm'-ap-ee), a well- 
known plant, of which two species, Sinapis ar- 
vensisj Land S. alba , L., flourish in the Holy 
Land. Beside these, S. nigra , L., the black mus¬ 
tard , is cultivated as a condiment. All produce 
minute seeds (Matt. 17:20; Luke 17:6). All, in 
favorable soil in this warm climate, attain a size 
quite sufficient for the exigencies of the passages 
{Mall, 13:3l t 32; Murk 4:32; Luke 18:1 U). The 
birds, in the latter passage, it will be observed, 
lodge y not n<ist f in the branches. The term tl great 
tree w is to be taken only as an exaggerated con¬ 
trast with the minute seed, and to be explained 
by the parallel “greatest among herbs ” (Matt. 13: 
32), There seems to us to be no evidence what¬ 
ever that Salvador a Fer$U% Gtticiu, is the plant 
intended by sm'-ap-ee. 

MYRRH (Heb. “lb, or Ti 12, more, distilling; 
Arabic murr) is the well-known gum resin ex¬ 


tracted from the Arabian Balsamodcndron Myvrha y 
Nees. It was used as a perfume, for embalming, 
and as an ingredient of the holy anointing oil. It 
was one of the gifts of the Magi. Another He¬ 
brew word, EOb < lote\ is translated myrrh (Gen. 
37:25; 43:11). It should be translated ladanum 
(R. V. Gen. 37:25, marg.). This is a gummy exu¬ 
dation from Gistus villosus , L., a plant growing in 
great abundance in the Holy Land. 

MYRTLE, a well-known and beautiful ever¬ 
green shrub, Myrtus communis , L., with white 



Myrtle. 


flowers, berries which are at first white, and then 
turn bluish blaok. They aro edible, though rather 
too astringent for Western palates. The Hebrew 
name of Esther, Mttdaxsck, is derived from the 
mi me of this plant. The translation “myrtle 



Ancient Onk of Palestine. 
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trees” (Zech. 1:8, 10, 11) is an error, as the orig¬ 
inal has only Quid-as'seem), myrtles , with 

no hint as to whether they were trees or shrubs. 

NETTLE. The Hebrew Vnp (iJchaw-rool / ), 
which occurs thrice (Job 30:7; Prov. 24:31; 
Zeph. 2:9), and is translated “nettle,” R. V. 
marg. “wild vetches,” probably signifies thorn , 
scrtib y or brush . The Holy Land is preeminently 
a land of such scrubs, and the sense of the above 
passages is well met by the term. The Hebrew 
words U31&P {kim-moshe/) and IBWJ? {kee-moshe') 
(Isa. 34:13; Hos. 9:6), from a root signifying to 
stingy doubtless refer to the true nettU& x of the 
genera Urtica and Forskahledy of the order Urti- 
caceeey of which there are a number of species in 
this land. This rendering perfectly suits the pas¬ 
sages died. 

NtJTS* The nuts of Gen. 43:11 (Heb. 
bo'-ten) are without doubt pistachios , as in R. V. 
marg. They are, and always have been, luxuries 
in the East. The nuts of Cant. 6:11 (Ti^ eg-oze') 
are walnuts. They are universally cultivated and 
greatly esteemed in Bible lands. 

OAK. Pour Hebrew words are rendered oak. 
Of these, three, ( ah'-yil)y ribfcj {ay-law')y and 

(al-htitf)y are uncertain in meaning, some re¬ 
ferring them to the oak and others to the terebinth. 
The other, ( al-law')y probably refers definitely 

to the oak. They are always so translated in 
A. Y. and R. Y. There are nine species of oak in 
the Holy Land, many of them being large and 
tine trees. They were doubtless much 
more abundant in ancient times in Bashan 
(Isa. 2:13 ; Ezek. 27:6; Zech. 11:2). They 
are still, as in ancient times (Gen. 35:8), 
planted by tombs. The wood is valuable 
for many industrial purposes. 

OIL THEE. The Hebrew expression 
y? (ates shell'-men) is of uncertain 
meaning. It occurs only in three connec¬ 
tions (1 Kings 6:23, 31-33, “olive”; 

Nell. 8:15, A. Y. “pine,” R. Y. “wild 
olive;” Isa. 41:19, “oil tree,” R. Y. 
marg. “ oleaster ”). It evidently, from its 
name, denotes some tree rich in oleaginous 
or resinous matter, the presence of which 
is a sign of fertility. It is of a size and 
hardness sufficient to furnish material for 
a carved image ten cubits high. It grows 
in the mountains and has foliage suited 
for booths, and is not the olive, which 
is mentioned by name in the same con¬ 
nection (Neb. 8:15); some fatwood tree, 
for example any of the pines (as in A. Y., 

Neh. 8:15, not “wild olive” as in R. Y.). 

It is useless to seek to identify it. Better 
call it “ oil tree.” 

OLIVE (Heb. rPT, zah'-yith; 
shell'-men; Gr. from e/lam, el-ah'-ya A), 
a tree, with leaves of the characteristic 
dull green at their upper surface and a 
silvery sheen at their lower, universally 


cultivated in Bible countries. It is alluded to 
many times in the Bible, often as an emblem of 
peace, prosperity, and wealth. Much is said of 
its beauty, fruitfulness, and usefulness to man¬ 
kind. Its berries and oil are now, as always, 
leading articles of commerce. Disasters to olive 
trees are national afflictions, and the failure of the 
crop is a cause of ruin and a sign of the divine 
wrath. The olive berry (Isa. 17:6; James 3:12) is 
a small drupe, of an oblong ovoid shape, green 
when young, becoming dark purple, then black, 
and containing a large amount of oil and a bitter 
principle. The bitter, appetizing taste and the 
nutritive properties of the berry cause it to be a 
prime article of diet in all Eastern lands. It ia 
eaten after pickling in brine, or preserved in olive 
oil. Only the fully ripe berries are preserved in 
the latter way. But the chief value of the olive 
tree consists in the rich and abundant oil which is 
expressed from the berry. Large groves of olive 
trees exist in the neighborhood of most of the 
cities of the coast of Syria and Palestine, and 
throughout Lebanon and the hill country of Pales¬ 
tine. The oil produced from them is one of the 
chief articles of commerce in this land. Oil forms 
a large element in the diet of the people, being 
used for salads, which are an accompaniment of 
most of their meals, and for frying, in place of 
butter, especially during the fasts of the various 
Christian sects. It is also much used in the man¬ 
ufacture of soap. It is boiled with crude carbon¬ 
ate of soda; and makes a very excellent grade of 
hard soap, of which considerable quantities are 
exported to Europe, and the remainder consumed 
in the country. 
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ONIONS (Heb. bits, behf-t&el, peeled). Much 
^as the onion is cultivated and used as an article 
of food and commerce, it is only mentioned once 
in the Bible, in connection with the longing of the 
Israelites in the desert for the good things of 
-Egypt (Num. 11:5). Those familiar with the 


yield (Psa. 92:12). Its beauty is compared with 
that of woman (Gant. 1:1). The failure of the 
palm was a sign of general calamity (Joel 1:12). 
The names of many places contain the word 
Tamar, the Hebrew for this noble tree. 

PANNAG (Heb. pan-nag', Ezek. 2'7:1'7), 



Palms. 


■delicately flavored onions of the East prefer them 
to the ranker product of the West. 

PALM THEE (Heb. taw-mawr ' erect; 

Gr. (polvtt;, foy'-nix ), a well-known tree, Phmdx 
dactylifera , L., widely disseminated in Bible lands. 
Its trunk, the midribs of its leaves, and its fruit 
are all important. It is an emblem of the right¬ 
eous, owing to its straight trunk and abundant 


a substance, perhaps the one known by the Arabs 
as haldwa. It is made of a decoction of soapwort 
root, to which is added syrup of dibs and sesame 
oil. The mixture is stirred over the fire until the 
elements are fully incorporated, and set aside to 
crystallize. Pannag was, as haldwa is now, an 
article of internal commerce in Palestine and 
Syria, and of export to other lands, 
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PAPER REEDS, PAPYRUS. See Reed. 

PINE TREE. We have already seen under 
Oil Tree that ates shell'-men (Heb. T9'? V?» Neh. 
8:15) is probably, as in A. V., “ pine,” or fat wood , 
not, as in R. V., “ wild olive.” Another word (Heb. 

tid-hawr', enduring) is rendered in the only 
place in which it occurs “pine” (Isa. 41:19, R. V. 
marg. “plane”). There is, however, no etymo¬ 
logical basis for this rendering, nor for R. V. 
marg. “ plane,” for which there is another Hebrew 
word, ar-mone (see Chestnut), nor for 
Oesenius’s rendering “ oak.” We prefer to trans¬ 
literate it tid-hawr'. Under Asii we have given our 
reasons for the opinion that o'-ren (Heb. 1^) prob¬ 
ably refers to the stone pine , Pinus Pinea , L. On 
the whole it must be admitted, however, that it is 
not absolutely certain that any of these words 
dignities pine. 

PLANE TREE. See Chestnut. 
POMEGRANATE (Heb. TVs *1, rim-mone'), a 
well-known tree, Punica Granatum , L., cultivated 
everywhere in the East. The fruit is spherical, 
often four inches or more in diameter, green when 
young, turning red in ripening, with a woody, 
astringent rind, inclosinga large number of luscious 
pulpy seeds of a pinkish color. The pomegranate 
is frequently mentioned in company with the vine, 
fig, and palm. The rind contains much tannin, 
and a decoction of it is a specific against the tape 
worm (see 1 Sam. 14:2 ; Cant. 4:13, etc.). 

POPLAR, the translation of Heb. Fl? (iib. 
neh '), Arabic lubna , white tree (Gen. 30:37, R. V. 
marg. “ storax; ” Hos. 4:13). There can be little 
doubt that storax is the correct rendering. Storax 
■<officinale , L,, although usually a shrub, often at¬ 
tains a height of twenty feet, which would answer 
the requirements of the passage in Hosea. The 
lower surface of its leaves is white, and it bears a 
wealth of large white blossoms, which well entitle 
it to the name of the white tree. Its effect in the 
landscape is similar to that of Cornus florida, L., 
the flowering dogwood of the northern woods in 
the United States. 

POTTAGE. See Lentils. ' 

PULSE (Dan. 1:12, 16), a word of far more 
xestricted meaning than the Hebrew 5HT, zay-ro'- 
ah, or p’TT, zay-raw-ohn' , something sown , which 
signifies primarily vegetables in general, and more 
particularly edible seeds which are cooked, as lentils, 
Jiorse beans, beans, chick peas , and the like. Daniel 
and his companions were pleading for a simple 
vegetable diet in place of the rich, unwholesome 
dishes of the king’s table. 

PURSLANE. See Egg. 

RAISIN. See Vine. 

REED GRASS. See Elag. 

REEDS, RUSHES. Six Hebrew words are 
used for marsh plants. Two, aw'-khoo (Heb. *lt1N), 
;and soof (Heb. fpD), are frequently but not always 
rendered “ flag ” (see Flag). Of the remaining 
four: 


1. Ag-mone' (Heb. is rendered “reed,” 

“marsh,” “hook,” “rope,” “caldron,” “burning 
rushes,” “rush,” and “bulrush.” It doubtless 
refers in a general way to swamp plants of the 
orders Cyperacece and Graminew , and the like. 



2. Go'-meh (Heb. probably includes the 

papyrus, bulrushes, club rushes, and twig rush, i. e., 
plants of the orders Juncacem and Cyperacece. 

3. Haw-neh' (Heb. *79 JJ), which is cognate with 
cane, may be considered as the equivalent of the 
English reed, taken as that term is ill a broad 
sense. It includes the tall grasses with woody 
stems, such as Arundo Donax, L., the Persian 
reed, Saccharum JEgypiiacum , AVilld., the Arabic 
ghazzar (both of which may be considered as in¬ 
cluded under the expression “reed shaken with 
the wind,” Matt. 11:7), Phragmites communis, L., 
the true reed. Kaw-neh' is variously translated 
“reed,” “stalk,” “bone,” “beam” of a balance, 
“branches” of a lampstand, “cane,” “calamus.” 

4 . Aw-roth' (Heb. translated “ paper 

reeds” (A. V. Isa. 19:7), should be, as in R. V., 
“meadows.” 

ROSE (Heb. rbsan, khab-ats-tseh'-leth). The 
word occurs in A. V. twice (Cant. 2:1; Isa. 35:1), 
in both of which R. V. marg. has “ autumn crocus.” 
It is probable that narcissus is the correct render¬ 
ing. Two species, Narcissus Tazetla, L,, and N. 
serotinas, L., grow in the Holy Land. The rose is 
mentioned in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. 24:14; 39:13). 
There are seven species of rose which grow in the 
Holy Land. The most widely distributed of these 
is Rosa Phcenicea, Boiss., which grows on the 
coast and in the mountains. A pink rose, with 
very fragrant petals, is cultivated in Damascus 
for the sake of its essential oil, the famous attar 
of roses. Rose water and syrup of rose leaves are 
also extensively manufactured throughout the 
country. 

RUE (Gr. ngyavov, pay'-gan-on ), a plant with a 
penetrating, to most persons disagreeable, odor. 
It was tithable (Luke 11:42). The officinal species, 
Ruta graveolens, L., is cultivated. The allied wild 
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species, R. Chalepe?isis, L., is widely diffused 
throughout the country. 

RUSH. See Reed. 

RYE, the A. V. rendering (Exod. 9:32; Isa. 
28:25) of the Ileb. koos-seh'-meth (A. V. 

“ fitches,” Ezelc. 4:9). The R. V. renders it in all 
three passages “spelt.” We believe it to be the 
kirsenneh , which is the cognate Arabic for the 
leguminous plant Vida Ervilia , L., a cereal uni¬ 
versally cultivated in the East. Rye is unknown 
in these lands, and spelt is not commonly culti¬ 
vated. The Vulgate renders the word vieia. 
Fitches is a corruption of this Latin word, but it is 
elsewhere used for the seeds of Nigella saliva (see 
Fitches). It is not a happy choice here. It would 
be betterto translate koos-seh'-meth by vetch, with a 
marginal note, “the kirsenneh of the Arabs.” 

SAFFRON (Heb. kar-kome Cant. 4:14), 
an aromatic, composed of the styles of several 
species of crocus, principally G. cancellalus , Herb. 
Bot. They are of an orange color, and are prin¬ 
cipally used to impart an agreeable odor and flavor 
to boiled rice. The flowerets of Carlhamus iinc- 
torius, L., known as safflower, or bastard saffron, 
are used for a similar purpose. 

SALTWORT. See Mallows. 

SHITTAH TREE, SHITTIM W 00D (Heb. 

mlOO) shit-taw'; shit-teem' ), a tree, of which 

two species, Acacia Seyal , Del., and A. Tor tills, 
Hayne, grow in the deserts of Sinai and et-Tih, 



Acacia (Shittim) Foliage, Flower, and Fruit. 


and around the Dead Sea. The wood is hard, 
very heavy, indestructible by insects, of a fine and 
beautiful grain, and thus suitable in every way 
for the construction of the framework and furni¬ 


ture of the tabernacle. It also yields the officinal 
gum arabic. Shittim, Abel-Shittim, and the Val¬ 
ley of (Shittim were named from this tree. 

SOD'OM, VINE OF. See Vine. 

SPELT. See Rye. 

SPICE, SPICERY. Two generic Hebrew 
words for aromatics occur in the Old Testament, 
sam (^D) and baw-sawm' ffi); bo'-sem (DIED) 
and beh'-sem (Q1I351) being alternative forms of the 
same. Several of the individual aromatics in¬ 
cluded under these words are given, as frankin¬ 
cense, stacte , onycha, galbayium , myrrh, cinna¬ 
mon, calamus, and cassia (Exod. 30:23, 34). 
These and numerous other aromatics, among them 
spikenard and lign aloes, were used as perfumes, 
anointing oils, and incense, and for embalming 
bodies. Nek-ohlh ' (Heb. rifcOD, Gen. 37:25) has 
been supposed by some to be gum tragacanth . 
We are inclined, however, to regard it as also a 
generic term, which is not badly expressed by 
“ spicery,” better by aromatics. 

SPIKENARD (Heb. nayrd; Gr. vapdoc, 
nar'-dos), an aromatic oil extracted from an East 
Indian plant, Nar dost achy s Jatamansi, D. C. (Cant. 
1:12; 4:13, 14; Mark 14:3; John 12:3). It cost 
the woman who anointed Christ’s feet $62.50 for 
her devotion. 

STACTE (Heb. , naw-tawf , Exod. 30:34), 
an aromatic; R.V. marg. “ opobalsanuun ” is not 
probable ; nor is it likely that it is star ax, which we 
believe to be a product of the plant designated as 
libneh (see Poplar), Stacte is in fact myrrh, and its 
Hebrew original in the above passage, naw-tawf, 
signifying drops, probably refers to myrrh in 
tears. Tho eamo word (Job 36:27) is used for drops 
of water . 

STORAX. See Myrrh, Poplar, Stacte. 

STRAW. During the process of oriental 
thrashing the straw is cut into bits half an inch 
to two in length, and more or less crushed and 
shredded, and pulverized, and mixed with the 
chaff. Tins product is known m Arabic as tibn, 
the cognate of the Hebrew "DIH (teh'-ben ). which 
is usually translated straw, sometimes incorrectly 
chaff and stubble. As hay is unknown this cut 

cfvnw i + « ttiiPiatitirln 

STUBBLE (Heb. E?]?, hash, dry ; tsh ' 

ben, Job 21:18; Gr. KaZayp, kal-am'ay , 1 Cor, 3: 
12). As grain is, for the most part, pulled up by 
tho roots Iff oricntal 1 1 arvesting, there&•' ,r ery lit¬ 
tle true stubble in an Eastern field. But there is 
an abundance of dry sticks and fallen straws, 
with weeds and thorny plants growing among 
them. On this stubble the herds and nocks sub¬ 
sist in summer, and it astonishes occidentals to 
see what large numbers of animals get a living 
from land that to their eyes seems blasted and 
desert. Such dry sticks and straws arc readily 
lighted, and the flames spread like prairie fire. 
SWEET CANE. See Reed. 

SYCAMINE. The Gr. avudptvoq (soo-kam'* 
ee-nos ) meant also the sycomore, but the English 
term has come to mean only the black mulberry T 
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Monts niyra f L. The fruit of it resemble# in 
«lmpe and external appearance the huger sorts of 
blackberries, but it lias a decidedly different, 
though pleasant add flavor. It is mentioned but 
once, in tlie New Testament (Luke 17:6)* Wherever 
ovmfuvof occurs in the hXl it refers to thetyco* 
more . 

SYCOMORE, the rendering in the Old Testa¬ 
ment of {shaw-kawm') and (shik~ 

maw') in the Hebrew, and cvnafuvoc ( soo-kam'-ee - 
nos ) in the LXX. It is a spreading tree, Ficus 
St/somorus, L,, of the order Urtkarew, often 
planted by roadsides, where it affords a favorable 
point of view for sightseers. It also grows wild 
and reaches a very large size. Its wood is light 
but durable, and much used for house carpentry 
and fuel. It was once abundant in the Holy 
Lund {I King# 10:27, etc.) and in Egypt (Psa. 78: 
47}. Its fruit is a small edible fig. 

TAMARISK, R. V. correctly for Heb. 
{ay'-shel) (Gen.21:83,A. Y.“grove,” marg., “ tree;’’ 
1 Sam. 22:16, A. V. “ tree,” marg. “grove in a high 
place;” 31:13, A. Y. “tree”). There are nine 
species of tamarisk in the Holy Land, many of 
which make fine heads of foliage, suitable to the 
needs of the above references. 

TARES (Or. (ttjivwv t dzidz-an'-ee^mA Taros 
are very numerous in the grain Helds, along with 
a large number of other 
species of plants not suit* 
able for human food. They 
are left mail the stalks are 
well grown together, and 
then, not long before the 
harvest (Matt.l 3:30), women 
and children,and sometimes 
men, go carefully among the 
grain and pull up all but 
the wheat and barley. 
Nowadays these weeds are 
not burned, but fed to cat¬ 
tle. If any tares remain 
unnoticed until the grain is 
harvested and thrashed 
out, the seeds are separated 
" rtro * from the wheat ami barley 

and set aside for poultry. There ore four kinds 
of tines in the Holy Land, far ihc most common of 
which in the grain fields is Lothim Usmt^nium % L* 

TEIL TREE (Isa. 6:13) should be terebinth , 
as in R. Y. 

TEREBINTH. 

Tree. 

THICKET. See Forest. 

THISTLES, THORNS (including Bramble, 
Buiko). Seventeen Hebrew words at re used for 
plants with prickles mid thorns. Probably most of 
them once referred to definite species, which 
we have now no means of fixing. It is clear 
that translators, both ancient and modem, have 
given up in despair all hope of unraveling the in¬ 
tricacies of the tangle, and have translated these 
numerous terms to suit their conviction of the 
needs of the context of the various passages in 


which they occur. One of them, sar-pawd' (Heb. 

Isa. 55:13), is probably no thorn, but the 
elecampane , which is placed in the above passage 
in parallelism with . 


See Turpentine, Oak, Teil 


the myrtle. The 
number of names 
for thorny plants, 
though so large, is 
small in compari 
son with the num 
ber of such plants 
At least fifty gene 
ra, and more than 
two hundred spe¬ 
cies, in the Holy 
Land, are armed 
with prickles or 
thorns, and many 
more with stinging 
hairs. If the weary 
traveler sits confi¬ 
dingly on a grassy 
bank by the way- 
side, he is sure to 
rise more quickly 
than he sat down, 
happy if he is able 
to extract the 
thorns which are 
often broken off in 
bis flesh. It is often 
difficult to force 
horses through 
fields overrun with 
FrynyhimSj Cirsi- 
ums y OnopordonSy 
and the like. They 
will swerve from 
side to side, and at¬ 
tempt to leap over 
their tormentors, 
and sometimes be¬ 
come almost fran¬ 
tic from the pain. 
Manv herbs have 
heads several inch¬ 
es in diameter, bris¬ 
tling with spines 
two to six inches 
long. Such are 
sometimes dragged 
out onthethrashing 
floors and broken 
to pieces, as food 
for asses and cam¬ 
els. With such, 
peril ftp#. Gideon 
“ taught [thrashed] 
the men of Suc- 
coth ” (Judg. 8:16). 
Thenumberof intri¬ 
cate thorn bushes 
suitable for hedges 
is large (Job 5:5). 
The “ crown of 




Thistle and Thorny Cactus. 


thorns ” which was plaited for our Saviour 1 * head 
(Mark 15:17, el rj.; Ur. hn&vthva^ ak-an'4he 
may have been composed of Calycotomc viUosa^ 
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L., or Pokriujn « pmosian, L. Zizypkus Spina- 
Chrieti, L, the traditional Christ thorn, would not 
have been easy to procure in Jerusalem* 
THYINE WOOD (Gr. i/un/^c-i JO*, fra- 

yrant)> the fragrant brown wood of Tfmja ar- 
imthUtj Desf,, growing in the Atlas, analogous to 
lignum vitro, and used for costly furniture (Rev. 

mn). 

TOW. See Flax. 


to the people of the East. It is associated with, 
the fig, palm, and pomegranate in the enumeration, 
of the products of the land. Qhch'fm (Heb. 


TREES. Trees are valued in this Sand, mainly 
as yielding fruit or timlror. Systematic planting 
of shade trees is almost unknown, except In ceme¬ 
teries and around the tombs of saints. The forests 
have been greatly reduced in number and contain 
few large trees (see Forest). Some efforts have 
been made from time to time to acclimatize foreign 
trees. Solomon appears to have had botanical 
gardens, and such are mentioned by Josephus in 
Ids days. Pliny mentions the palm groves of 
Jericho. Trees have important symbolical mean¬ 
ings in Scripture. Mini fell from eating the fruit 
of the “ tree of knowledge of good mid evil/* and 
was driven off in the attempt to attain the 11 tree 
of life.” This tree, transplanted to heaven, sup¬ 
plies food and medicine for all. 

TURPENTINE. This tree is only mentioned 
in the Apocrypha (Ecclus, 21: ] (i). It is the tar&inth 
{bitim of the Arabs), Phtacia Terdnntkm^ L, t and 
its variety Fulmstinfi {P. Palml'ma, Iloiss*)* It is 
generally diffused, the trees being usually solitary, 
seldom in groves or forests. Another species, 
Phtacia muticu, Fisch et Meyer, is more common 
east of the Jordan and In Jebel BHTis, of the Syr¬ 
ian Desert. Several of the words translated 
“ oak ” in A. V. may refer to this tree. See Oak. 

VINE, a plant mentioned early and very fre¬ 
quently in Scripture. It was and is one of the 
most important sources of livelihood and wealth 


is generic for vine, so-rake' (Heb. Pt!^, Jeiv 
2:21), a choice vine , and naw-zeer' (Heb. ‘"IJJ, ««- 
pruned vine). 

VINE OF SODOM (Heb. tew, 

y<tpk-n<mm f Dent. 82:32). it 

is impossible to identify any plant growing near the 
site of Sodom which corresponds with tills poetical 
allusion. Various plants have been suggested, but 
none of them fulfill the necessary conditions. Thu 
cohciftdh is a vine, but does not produce clusters- 
nor grupelikn fruit. The 'utthr, Calnfroph proem t p 
W illth, also bears neither clusters nor grapes, 
num mnrum i L.. ami irs allied Knecic^ called m 
Arabic 'inah-edh-dhth, wolf's grapes, have fruits too 
8iiiu.il to |}c Cullcu grapes arc iiol vines jxTicI h.i*g hgu 
peculiar to this region. Solatium coagulans, Forsk., 
is not a vine, and bears fruits like small tomatoes,. 


An Eastern Vineyard (Gathering Grapes). 
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not grapes. Cucumisprophetarum, L., produces no 
clusters nor grapes. In our view it is better to re¬ 
gard the vine of Sodom as a poetic creation, simi¬ 
lar to the wine in the same passage. The poet, 
tilled with the idea of bitterness suggested by the 
waters of the Dead Sea, pictures an ideal vine, 
nourished by this bitter sea, producing bitter clus¬ 
ters, grapes of gall, the wine of which is dragon’s 
poison and the cruel venom of asps. Such imagery 
is in strict accord with Hebrew poetical license. 

VINEGAR of excellent quality is made from 
the light wines of the country. It is uncertain 
whether the vinegar presented to our Saviour on 
the cross was acid wine or true vinegar. 

VINEYARDS are often hedged about, but 
as often not. They are provided with towers or 
booths for watchmen. The vines must be regu¬ 
larly pruned. Grapes are of many kinds in the 
Holy Land and of superior excellence. The vin¬ 
tage takes place in September and October, and is 
a season of great rejoicing. The grapes are either 
eaten as such, or dried into raisins, or the juice 
expressed in the wine vat and fermented into 
wine, or boiled down in great caldrons into dibs, 

i. e., grape honey. Neither the unfermented juice 
(mistdr) of the grapes nor the inspissated syrup 
is known as wine. The latter is never diluted 
as a beverage. 

WEEDS (Heb. soof Jonah 2:5) are sea 
weeds (Gr. %6pToc } khor'-tos, Ecclus. 40:16), tooth¬ 
less land plants. 

WHEAT, the translation of Heb. ‘"3, bar , 
usually generic for cereals; daw-gawn' (Heb. 

also usually generic for cereals ; ree-faw' 
(Heb. A. V. Prov, 27:22, R. V. “ bruised 

corn”), which should be translated grits, komli , 
and hiilah , the specific names for wheat. The 
date of the first cultivation of wheat mounts to 
the remotest antiquity. Grains of it have been 
found in Egyptian tombs, in the deeper strata of 
the ruins at Lachish, and elsewhere in ancient 
monuments. The wild original is unknown. 

WILLOW. Several species of willows are 
found in the Holy Land. There are two Hebrew 
words for willow— tsaf-tsaw-faw' -BiDlt), the 
equivalent of the Arabic sifsdf, , and aw-rawb' 
(^y). Tradition says that the willow on which 
the Israelites hung their harps was the weeping 
willow , called from that circumstance Salix Baby- 
lonica , L. Many places mentioned in Scripture 
are named from willows. 

WORMWOOD (Heb. lah-an-aw Gr. 

atptvdog, ap'-sin-thos), bitter plants growing in 
waste, usually desert places. They are an emblem 
of calamity and injustice. They belong to the 
genus Artemisia , of which there are five species 
in the table-lands and deserts of Palestine and 
Syria.—G. F. Post. - 

VEIL (Heb. ro-©, paw-ro'-keth ), the screen 
Separating the Holy and Most Holy Places in the 
tabernacle (q. v.) and temple (q. v.). It was this 
piece of tapestry that was rent by the earthquake 
at Christ’s crucifixion (Matt. 27:51, etc.). 

(74) 13 


VEIN (Heb. mo-isaw a source ), signi¬ 

fies the issuing place, i. e., the place from which 
anything naturally comes forth (Job 38:27), or 
whence it is obtained (1 Kings 10:28); the place- 
where a mineral is found, the mine (Job 28:19), 
the place where the gold comes forth, therefore a 
gold mine. 

VENGEANCE. 1. Naw-kam' (Heb. EjPj, to 
grudge) is to punish. In a bad sense, as of an in¬ 
jured person, it is to take vengeance, to avenge 
oneself (Judg. 15:7; 1 Sam. 18:25; Ezek. 25:15), 
and is the manifestation of vindictiveness (Lam. 
3:60). When vengeance is predicted of the Lord' 
it must be taken in the better sense of righteous, 
punishment (Psa. 94:1; Jcr. 11:20; 20:12, etc.). 

2. Dee'-kay (Gr. right, justice ); ek-dik'-ay- 
sis (Gr. endUrjOLQ, punishment). Both these words 
express the idea of executing righteous judgment 
(Acts 28:4), vindicating one from wrongs (Luke- 
18:7, sq.; 21:22), avenging an injured person. 
(Acts 7:24). 

3. Or-gay ' (Gr. opyy, impulse, desire ), as attrib¬ 
uted to God in the New Testament, is that in God 
which stands opposed to man’s disobedience, and 
passes over into the notion of retribution, punish¬ 
ment (Rom. 3:5). See Wrath. 

VENISON (Heb. TS, tsah'-yid , the chase ; 
tsay-daw ', Gen. 27:3), game taken in hunt¬ 
ing (25:28; 27:5-33). 

VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES, a 

general name for translations of the Scriptures- 
into other languages than the original. After the 
Hebrew language became a dead language in the 
2d century before Christ, and still more after the 
spread of Christianity, translations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into the prevailing languages became a 
necessity. Accordingly, almost every language 
then current had at least one version, which re¬ 
ceived ecclesiastical authority, and was used in¬ 
stead of the original Hebrew text. 

“In the case of the New Testament, there did 
not for a long time exist any occasion for a trans¬ 
lation, as the Greek language, in which it was- 
written, was universally prevalent in the civilized 
world at the time of the promulgation of the Gos¬ 
pel. In certain provinces of the Roman empire,, 
however, the Latin soon came into common use,, 
especially in North Africa, and hence the old 
Italic and afterward the Vulgate arose. Still 
later the Syriac version was made for the use of 
the oriental Christians, to whom that language 
was vernacular ” (McC. and S., Cyc.). 

In this article the several versions are arranged 
into two general groups, ancient and modern. 

1. Ancient. (1) Arabic. (1) Versions of the. 
Old Testament, (a) Made from the Hebrew text. 
Rabbi Saadi ah Haggaon, the Hebrew commentator 
of the 10th century, translated portions (some 
think the whole) of the Old Testament into Arabic. 
His version of the Pentateuch was printed at Con¬ 
stantinople in 1546. The version of Isaiah by 
Saadiah was printed by Paulus at Jena in 1791, 
from a Bodleian manuscript; the same library 
contains a manuscript of his version of Hosea. 
The Book of Joshua in the Paris and Walton’s- 
Polyglots is also from the Hebrew; and this 
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Rodiger states to be the fact in the case of the 
polyglot text of 1 Kings, ch. 12; 2 Kings 12:16; 
Neh. 1-9:27. (6) Made from the Peshito Syriac. 

This is the base of the Arabic text contained in 
the polyglots of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, and 
Nehemiah. (c) Made from the LXX. The ver¬ 
sion in the polyglots of the books not specified 
above. Another text of the Psalter in Justiniani 
Psalterium Octuplnm , Genoa, 1516. (2) Ver¬ 

sions of the New Testament, (a) The Roman 
■edition of the four Gospels, 1590-91. (b) The 

Erpenian Arabic. The whole New Testament, 
edited by Erpenius, 1616, at Leyden, from a man¬ 
uscript of the 13th or 14th century, (c) The 
Arabic of the Paris Polyglot, 1645. In the Gos¬ 
pels this follows mostly the Roman text; in the 
Epistles a manuscript from Aleppo was used. 
(d) The Carshuni Arabic text (i, e., in Syriac let¬ 
ters), the Syriac and Arabic New Testament, pub¬ 
lished in Rome, 1703., 

(2) Armenian. This translation was under¬ 
taken by Mesrob (Miesrob), A. D. 410, aided by 
his pupils Joannes Eccelensis and Josephus Pal- 
nensis. Their work was begun with* translating 
Proverbs, ending with the completion of the whole 
Old Testament. In the New Testament they used 
the Syriac as their basis, from their inability to 
obtain any Greek books. In 431 Joseph and 
Eznak returned from the Council of Ephesus, 
bringing with them a copy of the Scriptures; and 
Isaac, the Armenian patriarch, and Mesrob began 
a new version from the Greek. Hindered by their 
want of a competent knowledge of the Greek, 
Eznak and Joseph were sent, with Moses Choren- 
■ensis, to Alexandria to study that language. There 
they made what Moses called a third translation. 
The first printed edition of the Old and New 
Testaments in Armenian appeared at Amsterdam, 
1666, under the care of Oscan (or Uscan), de¬ 
scribed as an Armenian bishop. Zohrab, in 1789, 
published__at_ Venice _an improved text of the .Ar¬ 
menian New Testament; and in 1805 he and his 
coadjutors completed an edition of the entire 
Armenian Scriptures based upon a manuscript 

w r i I + in +li0 1 A tl» Afinhimr T)v PlUorilgg I? |(in nf 

the British Museum, undertook the task of collat¬ 
ing' the Veiiice text of 1805 for Tregelles, thus 
supplying him with a valuable portion of the ma¬ 
terials for his critical edition of the New Testa- 

(3) Chaldee (Targums). 

(4) Egyptian. (1) The Memphitic Version 
was for some time the only Egyptian translation 
known to scholars. Coptic was then regarded as 
a sufficiently accurate and definite appellation. It 
being established that there were at least two 
Egyptian versions, the name Coptic was found to 
be indefinite,'and even unsuitable for the transla¬ 
tion then so termed; for in the dialect of upper 
Egypt there was another; and it is from the 
ancient Coptos in Upper -Egypt that the term Cop¬ 
tic is taken. Thus Copto-Memphitic, or, more 
simply, Memphitic, is the better name for the 
version in the dialect of lower Egypt. When 
Egyptian translations were made we do not know, 
probably before the beginning of the 4th century. 
When the attention of European scholars was di¬ 
rected to the language and races of modern Egypt 


it was found that while the native Christians use 
only Arabic vernacularly, yet in their services and 
in their public reading of the Scriptures they em¬ 
ploy a dialect of the Coptic. This is the version 
now called Memphitic. Wilkins, in 1716, pub¬ 
lished at Oxford the first Memphitic New Testa¬ 
ment, founded on manuscripts in the Bodleian, and 
compared with some at Rome and Paris. It was 
published by Wilkins (London, 1731, 4to), by 
Fallet (Paris, 1854, sq.), and by De Lagarde (Leip- 
sic, 1867, 8vo); the Psalms at Rome (1744 and 
1749) by the Propaganda Society. In 1837 Ideler 
published the Psalter more correctly; and in 1844 
the best critical edition, by Schwartze, appeared. 
The twelve minor prophets were published by 
Tattam (Oxon,, 1836, 8vo), and the major prophets 
by the same (1852). Bardelli published Daniel 
(Pisa, 1849), and a few other pieces of other 
earlier books were printed at different times by 
Mingarelli, Quatremere, and Miinter. In 1846 a 
new and more correct edition was begun by 
Schwartze, and continued, but in a different man¬ 
ner, after his death, by Botticlier (1852, etc.). In 
1848-52 the “Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge” published the New Testament in 
Memphitic and Arabic (London, 2 vols., folio). 
(2) The Thebaic Version. The examination of 
Egyptian manuscripts in the last century showed 
that beside the Memphitic there is also another 
version in a cognate Egyptian dialect. To this the 
name Sahidic was applied by some, from an Arabic 
designation for upper Egypt and its ancient lan¬ 
guage. It is, however, far better to assign to this 
version a name not -derived from the language of 
the Arabian occupants of that land; thus Copto- 
Thebaic (as styled by Giorgi), or simply Thebaic, 
is far preferable. This version was also made 
from the Greek, both in the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ment, and probably in the 2d century. Only some 
fragments of it have been printed by Miinter, Min- 
garelli, and Zoega, (3) B_ashmuric or Ammonian. 
Some Egyptian fragments were noticed by both 
Miinter and Giorgi among the Bergiau manu¬ 
scripts, which in dialect differ both from the 
and r ^'^*ebai /i TUigsm "^ra rT i v ieiits ^f a 
third Egyptian translation were edited by both 

a 1__I. _1_ !_3.il. __ . _ 
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(1789). In what part of Egypt this third dialect 
was used, and what should be its distinctive name, 

End Kortn n r? a r] rtftl ^idOiidOAirl A nnhinvi n r tit f And 

mention a third Egyptian dialect under the name 
of Bashmuric , and this lias by some been assumed 
as the appellation for this version. Giorgi sup¬ 
posed that this was the dialect of the Ammonian 
Oasis ; in this Miinter agreed with him ; and thus 
they called the version the Ammonian. 

(5) Gothic. The Moeso-Goths were a German 
tribe which settled on the borders of the Greek 
empire, and their language is essentially a German 
dialect. Their version of the Bible ivas made by 
Ulphilas, a bishop born 318 A. D., after Greek 
manuscripts in the New Testament, and after the 
Septuagint in the Old Testament. In the latter 
part of the 16th century the existence of a maim 
script of this version was known through Morillon 
having mentioned that he had observed one in the 
library of the monastery of Werden on the Ruhr, 
in Westphalia. In 1648, almost at the conclusion 
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of th q Thirty Years 1 Wur, among the spoils from 
Prague wii3 sent to Stockholm n copy of tile 
Gothic Goa pels, knovti ns the Cixiez Arycnteu ^ It 
is now preserved in the library of the University 
■of Upsfll “ The manuscript is written on vellum 
that wus once purple, in silver letters, except 
those at the beginning of sections, which are 
golden. The Gospels have many lacuim It is 
culm dated that when entire it consisted of three 
hundred and twenty folios; there are now but 
one hundred and eighty-eight. It is pretty cer¬ 
tain that this beautiful ami elaborate manuscript 
must have been written in the 6th century, prob¬ 
ably m upper Italy, when under the Gothic sov¬ 
ereignty, Kuittel, in 1762, edited from aWolfen- 
biittoi palimpsest some portions of the Epistle to 
the Romans in Gothic, in which the Latin stood 
by the side of the version of Ulphilas. New light 
dawned on Ulphilaa and his version in IN 17* 
While the late Cardinal Mtu was engaged In the 
examination of palimpsests hi the Ambrosian Li¬ 
brary at Milan, of which be was at that time a 
librarian, lie noticed traces of some Gothic writing 
under that of one of the codices. This was found 
to be part of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
In making further examination, four other palimp¬ 
sests were found which contained portions of the 
Gothic version. Mai deciphered these manuscripts 
in conjunction with Count Carlo Ottavio Castigli- 
one, and their labors resulted in the recovery, be¬ 
sides a few portions of the Old Testament, of al¬ 
most the whole of the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul 
and some parts of the Gospels. The edition of 
Gabelcntz and Loebe (l&ifl-dO) contains i\H that 
has been discovered of the Gothic version, with a 
Latin, translation, notes, and a Gothic dictionary 
and grammar.” 

(6) Greek Versions of the Old Testament. Of 

these there are six. 

(1) &nmjAO ixi", ” When the Jews returned from 
the Babylonian exile the common people had lost 
the use of the old classic Hebrew, and this led to 
the formation «f Tdrgums, or translations into 
the Ammi&nii patois spoken by the multitude. 
And these Targnms, gradually perfected during 
the four and a half centuries between Neheinmh’a 
age and the coming of Christ, and bunded down 
by oral tradition in the Rabbinic schools, guarded 
-the Hebrew text from corruption then, and are 
most useful to us now for textual criticism. But 
the most complete version of the Old Testament 
was that made into Greek in Egypt,” called the 
Scptuagmt, It was probably begun in the time 
of the first Ptolemy, about 280 B. C., and com¬ 
pleted in the course of the next thirty or forty 
yultra* All agree that Alexandria was the birth- 
place of this version* That which led to the 
making of this version was, doubtless, the fact 
that a very largo number of Jews Imd settled in 
Egypt, Ismuh speaks of their presence not only 
in lower Egypt, but in Patbros (l u-> Upper Egypt), 
and even in Cush (Lo., the Soudan and Abyssinia) 
(Isa. 11:11). lie foresaw the time when whole 
cities there would speak the Amimenn tongue 
(l 11;IS), and condemned the policy which caused 
so many Israelites to migrate thither ($0:2). They 
naturally adopted the language of commerce, 
which was Greek. When the Greek empire of 


Alexander was divided among his generals, and 
the Ptolemys took Egypt, and fostered the Jews, 
they, with increased numbers and wealth, naturally 
wished to have their law and other Scriptures in 
the language of their daily life. 

“A fabulous account of this version is given in 
a letter of Aristeas, narrating how King Ptolemy 
sent an embassy to the high priest at Jerusalem, 
with large sums Sn silver and gold ; and how the 
high priest selected six men of each tribe, who, 
after a magnificent reception, were shut up in cells 
on the seacon$t, and completed the translation in 
seventy-two days, The internal evidence proves 
that it was made gradually, and by men deficient 
In the knowledge handed down hi the schools in 
Palestine. They often divide sentences wrongly, 
mistake the meaning of rare words, end not un- 
frequently confess their ignorance by transcribing 
Hebrew words in Greek characters. But the 
Story was so gene rally currant that the version 
was called the §eptuagint,as being made by seventy 
[and two] men ” (Dean of Cantcrbuiy in The Ob¬ 
server). 

The letter of Aristeaa was received as genuine 
and true for many centuries. The general belief 
of scholars now is that it was the work of some 
Alexandrian Jew, whether with the object of en¬ 
hancing the dignity of his law or the credit of the 
Greek version, or for the meaner purpose of 
gain. 

This translation holds a very important place 
in Church history for the following reasons given 
by the Dean of Canterbury; 

“ And, first, for many ages it was the sole moans 
by which the Old Testament was known to Chris¬ 
tians. The Hebrew Scriptures were absolutely 
vm known in the West, and only parti ally known 
in the East; and thus the Church was nimble to 
distinguish bet ween what was genuine and what 
apocryphal. The old Latin version {Veins Jktla) 
was made from the Scptuftgini, 

14 An equally important service which i t rendered 
was that it prepared the Gentile world for the re¬ 
ception of Christ. Those devout men unci women 
of whom wo rend so much in St, Paul's missionary 
tours were Gentiles whose hearts had been 
reached by the revelation in the Old Testament of 
the unity, holiness, omnipresence, and almighty 
power of God; and it was the Septuagmt which 
had given them this knowledge. Without this 
preparation, going on for nearly three centuries, 
the Gentile world would not have been lit to re¬ 
ceive doctrines so pure and refined as those of 
Christianity. 

“ To us a third most important use is that the 
Septuagint hears witness to the substantial accu¬ 
racy of the Hebrew text. Made in Egypt at a dis¬ 
tance from the Palestinian schools, and by men 
evidently untrained In the vast traditional knowl¬ 
edge of Hie scribes, it has preserved for us a text 
long current in Egypt, and made from manuscripts 
some of which may possibly have been carried 
l.hUhcr in the times of Isaiah and Jeremiah. Of 
course there are considerable differences of read¬ 
ing, and these often are of great value. But the 
wonder is that this text, which branched off from 
the main stem three centuries before Christ, 
agrees so generally, and often even minutely, with 
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the ordinary Hebrew text as given us by the Mas- 
sorites in the 9th and 10th centuries after Christ. 

“ Finally, this version rendered to Christianity a 
fourth and most important service; for it formed 
the Greek of the New Testament both in its vo¬ 
cabulary and its grammar. The New Testament, 
humanly speaking, could not have been written 
unless the Septuagint had provided for it a lan¬ 
guage. Possibly a vocabulary had grown up in 
Egypt to express both the technical terms of the 
law, and also ideas altogether beyond the range of 
the Greek philosophies. These the Septuagint 
has preserved for us, and only by its study can 
we reach the full meaning of many of the words 
used by the apostles and evangelists. Even the 
names of Christian graces are often of Septuagint 
Origin, Thus the word for love — agape ,—is not 
found in any classic writer, but in the Septuagint 
alone.” 

(2) Aqtjila. In the 2d century there were three 
versions executed of the Old Testament Scriptures 
into Greek. The first of these was made by 
Aquila, a native of Sinope in Pontus, who had be¬ 
come a proselyte to Judaism. The Jerusalem Tal¬ 
mud describes him as a disciple of Rabbi Akiba, 
which would place him some time in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian (A. D. 117-138). It is sup¬ 
posed that this object was to aid the Jews in their 
controversies with the Christians. 

(3) Theodotion. The second version, of which 
we have information as executed in the 2d cen¬ 
tury, is that of Theodotion. He is said to have 
been an Ephesian, and most generally described 
as an Ebionite. His work was rather a revision 
of the Septuagint, with the Hebrew text, than a 
translation. 

(4) Symmaehus is stated by Eusebius and Je¬ 
rome to have been an Ebionite; while Epiphanius 
and others style him a Samaritan. It may be that 
as a Samaritan he made this version for some of 
that people who used the Greek, and who had 
learned to receive more than the Pentateuch, 
Epiphanius says that he lived under the emperor 
Severus. The translation which he produced was 
probably better than the others as to sense and 
general phraseology. 

£JS) The Fifth, Hixnr, and Seventh Versions* 
Resides the translations of Aquila, Hyrninuchus, 
and Theodotion, the great critical work of Ori- 
gen, comprised as to portions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment three other versions, placed for comparison 
with the LXX., which, from their being anony- 
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seventh; designations taken from the places 
which they respectively occupied in Origen’s 
columnar arrangement. Eusebius says that two 
of these versions were found, the one at Jericho 
and the other at Nicopolis, on the Gulf of Actium. 
Epiphanius says that the fifth was found at Jeri¬ 
cho, and the sixth at Nicopolis; while Jerome 
speaks of the fifth as having been found at the 
hitter place* The contents of the fifth version 
appear to have been the Pent a tench, Psalms, Can- 
tides, ami the minor prophets, The existing 
fragments prove that the Hebrew translator used 
tbe Hebrew original; but it is quite certain that 
he was aided by the work of former translators. 
The sixth version seems to have been just the 


same in its contents as the fifth (except 2 Kings). 
Of the swenth version very few fragments remain. 
It seems io have contained the Psalms and the* 
minor prophets; and the translator was probably 
u Jew* The existing fragments of these varied 
versions arc mostly to be found in the editions of 
Origeids H&xaphz, by Montfaucon and by Hard lit, 
(fi) Tiik Veneto-Gekcun Version. A manuscript 
of the 14th century, in the library of St. Mark, at, 
Venice, contains a peculiar version of the Penta¬ 
teuch, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Can tides, Ruth, 
Lamentations, and Daniel* All of these book a 
except the Pentateuch were published by Vi Hoi- 
son at Stmsburg in 1784; the Pentateuch was. 
edi tod by Am u i on a t E Hii ugen {17 90- 91). It m ay 
bo said briefiy that the translation was made from 
the Hebrew, although the present punctuation and 
accentuation is often not followed; and the trans¬ 
lator was no doubt acquainted with some other 1 
Greek versions* 

(7) Latin Versions* See Vulgate, 

(8) Samaritan Versions , The Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch A recension of the commonly received 
Hebrew text of the Mosaic law, in use with the- 
Samaritans, and written in the ancient Hebrew 
(Ibri\ or so-called Samaritan character. 

(a) History. This recension is found vaguely 
quoted by, so mo of the early fathers of the Church, 
under the name of 11 fttMGtirtirov *E fiptuKav ri- 
irnph Xa/japEtraiz” Eusebius of Cffisarca observes 
that the LXX. and the Samaritan Pentateuch agree^ 
against the receivedtext inthenumberof years from 
the deluge to Abraham. Cyril of Alexandria speaks, 
of certain words (Gen. 4:8) wanting in the He¬ 
brew, but found in the Samaritan. The Talmud, on 
the other hand, mentions the Samaritan Pentateuch_ 
distinctly and contemptuously as a clumsily forged 
record. Down to within the last two hundred and 
fifty years, however, no copy of this divergent code 
of laws had reached Europe, and it began to be pro¬ 
nounced a fiction, and the plain words of the- 
Church fathers—the better known authorities— 
who quoted it, were subjected to subtle interpre¬ 
tations. Suddenly, in 1616, Pietro della Valle, 
one of the first discoverers also of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, acquired a complete codex from the- 
Samaritans in Damascus. In 1623 it was pre¬ 
sented by Aehille Harley de Sancy to the Library' 
of the Oratory in Paris, and in 1628 there ap¬ 
peared a brief description of it by J. Morinus in. 
his preface to tbe Roman text of the LXX. It 
was published in the Paris Polyglot, whence it 
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codices, by Walton. The number of manuscripts 
in Europe gradually grew to sixteen. During the 
present century another but very fragmentary 
copy was acquired by the Gotha Library. A copy of' 
the entire (?) Pentateuch, with Targum (? Samaritan. 
Version) in parallel columns, 4to, ou parchment, 
was brought from Nablus by Mr, Grove, in 1861, 
for the Comte de Paris, in whose library it is. 

(i b ) Description. Respecting the external con¬ 
dition of these manuscripts, it may be observed, 
that their sizes vary from 12mo to folio, and that 
no scroll, such as the Jews and the Samaritans 
use in their synagogues, is to be found among 
them. Their material is vellum, or cotton paper ; 
the ink used is black in all cases, save the scroll, 
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used by the Samaritans at Nablus, the letters of 
which are in gold. There are neither vowels, ac¬ 
cents, nor diacritical points. The individual words 
are separated from each other by a dot. Greater 
or smaller divisions of the text are marked by two 
dots placed one above the other, and by an as¬ 
terisk. A small line above a consonant indicates 
a peculiar meaning of the word, an unusual form, 
a passive, and the like; it is, in fact, a contriv¬ 
ance to bespeak attention. The whole Pentateuch 
is divided into nine hundred and sixty-four para¬ 
graphs, or Kazzin , the termination of which is in¬ 
dicated by these figures, or <. To none of 

the manuscripts which have as yet reached Eu¬ 
rope can be assigned a higher date than the tenth 
Christian century. The scroll used in N&blus is 
said by the Samaritans to have been written by 
Abishua, the son of Phinehas. Its true date is 
not known. 

(c) Critical character. A controversy was main¬ 
tained respecting the claims of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch for genuineness above the received 
text, until 1815, when Gesenius (De Pent. Sam. 
Origine , Indole , et Anctoritate) abolished the rem¬ 
nant of the authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
There are many variations in the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, some mere blunders arising from an imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the first elements of grammar and 
exegesis; others, from the studied purpose of con¬ 
forming certain passages to the Samaritan mode 
of thought, speech, and faith; still others, to a 
tendency toward removing, as well as linguistic 
shortcomings would allow, all that seemed obscure 
or in any way doubtful, and toward filling up all 
apparent imperfections either by repetitions or by 
means of newly invented and badly fitting words 
and phrases. These variations have been arranged 
by Gesenius as follows: 1. The first class, then, 
consists of readings by which emendations of a 
grammatical nature have been attempted. 2. The 
second class of variants consists of glosses and in¬ 
terpretations received into the text. 3. The third 
class exhibits conjectural emendations of real or 
imaginary difficulties in the Masoretic text. 4. The 
fourth class exhibits readings in which apparent 
deficiencies have been corrected or supplied from 
parallel passages in the common text. 5. Th v fifth 
class is an extension of the one immediately pre¬ 
ceding, and comprises larger phrases, additions, 
and repetitions from parallel passages. 6, To the 
sixth class belong those “ emendations ” of pas¬ 
sages and words of the Hebrew text which contain 
something objectionable in the eyes of the Samar¬ 
itans, on account either of historical improbability 
or apparent want of dignity in the terms applied 
to the Creator. 7. The seventh class comprises 
what we might briefly call Samaritanisms, i. e., 
certain Hebrew forms, translated into the idio¬ 
matic Samaritan. 8. The eighth and last class con¬ 
tains alterations made in favor or on behalf of 
Samaritan theology, hermeneutics, and domestic 
worship. Thus the word Mohim, four times con¬ 
strued with the plural verb in the Hebrew Penta¬ 
teuch, is in the Samaritan Pentateuch joined to 
the singular verb (Gen. 20:13 ; 31:53 ; 35:7 ; Exod. 
22:9). 

(i d ) Origin and age. Respecting these ques¬ 
tions opinions have been much divided: that the 


Samaritan Pentateuch came into the hands of the 
Samaritans as an inheritance from the ten tribes, 
whom they succeeded, which is the popular opin¬ 
ion ; that it was introduced by Manasseh at the 
time of the foundation of the Samaritan sanctuary 
on Mount Gerizim. Other, but very isolated, no¬ 
tions are those of Morin, Le Clerc, Poncet, etc., 
that the Israelitish priest sent by the king of As¬ 
syria to instruct the new inhabitants in the religion 
of the country brought the Pentateuch with him. 
Further, that the Samaritan Pentateuch was the 
production of an impostor, Dositheus, who lived 
during the time of the apostles, and who falsified 
the sacred records in order to prove that he was 
the Messiah (Ussher). Against which there is 
only this to be observed, that there is" not the 
slightest alteration of such a nature to be found. 
Finally, that it is a very late and faulty recension, 
made after the Masoretic text (6th century after 
Christ), into which glosses from the LXX. had been 
received (Frankel). 

(i e ) Versions. According to the Samaritans them¬ 
selves, a Samaritan version of the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch was made by the high priest Nathaniel, 
who died about B. C. 20. It would seem to have 
been composed before the destruction of the second 
temple; and being intended, like the Targums, for 
the use of the people exclusively, it was written 
in the popular Samaritan idiom, a mixture of He¬ 
brew, Aramaic, and Syriac. In this version the 
original has been followed, with a very few ex¬ 
ceptions, in a slavish and sometimes perfectly 
childish manner, the sense evidently being of 
minor consideration. In other cases, where no 
Samaritan equivalent could be found for the He¬ 
brew word, the translator, instead of paraphrasing 
it, simply transposes its letters, so as to make it 
look Samaritan. On the whole it may be consid¬ 
ered a very valuable aid toward the study of the 
Samaritan text, on account of its very close verbal 
adherence. 

To ’EajiapecTtKov . The hatred between the Sa¬ 
maritans and the Jews is supposed to have caused 
the former to prepare a Greek translation of their 
Pentateuch in opposition to the LXX. of the Jews. 
In this way at least the existence of certain frag¬ 
ments of a Greek version of the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch, preserved in some manuscripts of the 
LXX., together with portions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, etc., is accounted for. These 
fragments are supposed to be alluded to by the 
Greek fathers under the name ^apapEtriKov. It 
is doubtful, however, whether it ever existed in 
the shape of a complete translation, or only desig¬ 
nated a certain number of scholia translated from 
the Samaritan version. 

(9) Slavonic version. In the year 862 there 
was a desire expressed, or an inquiry made, for 
Christian teachers in Moravia, and in the follow¬ 
ing year the labors of missionaries began among 
them. They were Cy rill us and Methodius, two 
brothers from Thessalonica. To the former is 
ascribed the invention of the Slavonian alphabet 
and the commencement of translating the Scrip¬ 
tures. He appears to have died in Rome, while 
Methodius continued for many years to be the 
bishop of the Slavonians. He is said to have 
continued his brother’s translation, although how 
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much they themselves actually executed is quite 
uncertain. The Old Testament is, as might be 
supposed, a version of the LXX., but what meas¬ 
ure of revision it may since have received appears 
by no means certain. As the oldest known man¬ 
uscript of the whole Bible is of A. D. 1499, it 
may reasonably be questioned whether this version 
may not in large portion be comparatively modern. 
The oldest manuscript of any part of this version 
is an Evangeliarium in Cyrillic characters (A. D. 
1056). The first printed portion was an edition 
of the Gospels in Wallachia (1512); in 1575 the 
same portion was printed at Wilna; and in 1581 
the w'hole Bible was printed at Ostrog in Vol- 
liynia. The general text is such as would have 
been expected in the 9th century; so some read¬ 
ings from the Latin have, it appears, been intro¬ 
duced in places. 

(10) Syriac versions. (1) Of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 1 . From, the Hebrew . In the early times 
of Syrian Christianity there was executed a ver¬ 
sion from the Old Testament of the original He¬ 
brew, the use of which must have been widely 
extended among those professing the Christian 
religion among that people. 

(a) Name. Ephraem the Syrian, in the latter 
half of the 4th century, gives abundant proof of 
its use in general by his countrymen. When he 
calls it our version it does not appear to be in op¬ 
position to any other Syriac translation, but in 
contrast to the original Hebrew text, or to those 
in other languages. At a later period this Syriac 
translation was designated Peshito {Simple). It is 
probable that this name was applied to the ver¬ 
sion after another had been formed from the Hex- 
aplar Greek text. 

(b) Hate. This translation from the Hebrew 
Inis always been the ecclesiastical version of the 
Syrimui. Its existence mid use prior to the db 
visions of the Syrian churches is sufficiently proved 
by Ephraem alone. It. is highly improbable that 
any part of the Syriac version is older than the 
advent of our Lord; those who placed it under 
Abgnrus, king of Edesstt, seem to have nrgUori on 
the account that the Syrian people then received 
Christianity. All that the account shows p.lpnrly 
is, that it was believed to belong to the earliest 
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cm, in the 4tli century, not only shows that, it 
was then current, but also gives the impression 
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in his commentaries he gives explanations of 
terms which were even then obscure. This might 
have been from ago; If so, the version was made 
comparatively long before bis days; or it might be 
from its having been in a dialect different from 
that to which lie was accustomed at E dess a. In 
this ease, then, the translation was made in some 
other part of Syria, Probably the origin of the 
old Syriac version is to be compared with tlmt of 
tiie old Latin; and that it differed as much from 
the polished language of Edessa as did the old 
Latin, made in the African province, from the 
contemporary writers of Home. The old Syriac 
lms the peculiar value of being the first version 
from the Hebrew original made for Christian use. 

(c) Origin and history. The proof that this 
version was made from the Hebrew is twofold I 


we have the direct statements of Ephraem, and 
we find the same thing as evident from the in¬ 
ternal examination of the version itself. The first 
printed edition of this version was that which ap¬ 
peared in the Paris Polyglot of Le Jay in 1645 ; 
it is said that the editor, Gabriel Sionita, a Mar- 
onite, had only an imperfect manuscript. In Wal¬ 
ton’s Polyglot, 1657, the Paris text is reprinted, 
but with the addition of the Apocryphal books 
which had been wanting. In the punctuation 
given in the polyglots a system was introduced 
which was in part a peculiarity of Gabriel Sionita 
himself. Hr. Lee collated for the text which he 
edited for the Bible Society six Syriac manuscripts 
of the Old Testament in general, and a very an. 
cient copy of the Pentateuch ; he also used in part 
the commentaries of Ephraem and of Bar-He- 
braeus. Prom these various sources he constructed 
his text, with the aid of that found already in the 
polyglots. But we now have in the manuscript 
treasures brought from the Nitrian valleys, the 
means of far more accurately editing this version. 
It has been much discussed whether this transla¬ 
tion were a Jewish or a Christian work. There 
need be no reasonable objection made to the 
opinion tlint it is a Christian work. 

(<f) Fetation to other texts. It may be said that 
the Syriac in general supports the Hebrew text 
that we have. A resemblance has been pointed 
out between the Syriac and the reading of some 
of the Chaldee Targmns, If the Titrgmn is th* 
older, it is not unlikely that the Syriac trunslatoi 
examined the Tiirgmns in difficult passages. If 
existing Targums are more recent than the Syriac, 
it may happen that their coincidences arise from 
the use of a common source—an earlier Targum 
But there is another point of inquiry of more im 
portance; it is, how far has this version beer 
affected by the LXX.? and to what are we to at 
tribute this influence ? It is possible that thv 
influence of the LXX. is partly to be ascribed tc 
copyists and revisers; while in part this belonged 
to the version as originally made. When the ex, 
tensive use of the LXX. is remembered, and how 
soon it was superstitiously imagined to have been 
rrmdo hv direct inspiration, so that it was deemed 
canonically authoritative, we cannot feel wonder 
tlici.u readings froiii ulic LXX, should Jisvs bssu 
from time to time introduced. Some comparison 
with the Greek is probable even before the time 

r,f TCiYh-pfipm ■ fnr ns t.n the Anncrvnhfll hooks, 
while he cites some of them (though not as Scrip¬ 
ture), uio Apocryphal Auditions to DaviIs! and the 
Books of Muecubces were not yet found in Syriac. 
Whoever translated any of these books from the 
Greek may easily have also computed with it in 
some place the books previously translated from 
the Hebrew. 

(*>) Recemtiom. To the Book of Psalms this ver¬ 
sion exhibits many peculiarities. Either the 
translation of the Psalter must be a work inde¬ 
pendent of the Peshito in general, or else it has 
been strangely revised and altered, not only from 
tlm Greek, but also from liturgical use. It is stated 
that, nfLer the divisions of the Syrian Church, 
there were revisions of this one version by the 
Monophysites and by the Nestorians. The Karky 
aphensian recension mentioned by Bar-Hcbrrous 
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was only known by name prior to the investiga¬ 
tions of Wiseman. It is found in two manu¬ 
scripts in the ■Vatican, and was formed for the use 
of Mo no | shy sites, 

2. The ' Syriac version /rota ilu » Hex aptar 
Greek t&cL The only Syriac version of the Old 
Testament up to the 6th century was apparently 
the Peshito. Moses Aghel&us, who lived in the 
middle of the 6th century, speaks of the versions 
of the New Testament and the Psalter, “ which 
Poly carp (rest his soul!), the chore pi siiopiia, made 
m Syriac for the faithful Xenains, the teacher of 
Mating, worthy of the memory of the good. 11 It 
is mid that the NesLoriun patriarch, Martibba, A, D. 
552, made a version from the Greek. The ver¬ 
sion by Paul of Tela, a Monophysite, was made in 
the beginning of the 7th century; for its basis he 
used the Rexaphir Greek text—L c., the LXX,, 
with the corrections of Origen, the asterisks, 
obeli, etc., and with the references to the other 
Greek versions. The Syro-Hexaplar version was 
made on the principle of following the Greek, 
word for word, as exactly as possible. It contains 
the marks introduced bv Origen; and the refer¬ 
ences to the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, Theo- 
dotion, etc. In fact, it is from this Syriac version 
that we obtain our most accurate acquaintance 
with the results of the critical labors of Origen. It 
Is from a manuscript in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan that we possess accurate means of knowing 
this Syriac version. This manuscript contains the 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, minor prophets, Jere¬ 
miah, Baruch, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. 

(2) Syriac New Testament versions, (a) The 
Peshito Syriac. It may stand as an admitted 
fact that a version of the New Testament in 
Syriac existed in the 2d century; and it seems 
equally certain that in the 4th century such a 
version was as well known of the New Testament 
as of the Old. To the translation in common use 
among the Syrians—orthodox, Monophysite, or 
Nestorian—from the 5th century and onward, the 
name of Peshito has been as commonly applied in 
the New Testament as the Old. There seem to 
be but few notices of the old Syriac version in the 
early writers. In 1552 Moses of Mardin came to 
Rome to Pope Julius III, commissioned by Igna¬ 
tius the Jacobite (Monophysite) patriarch, to state 
his religious opinions, to affect (it is said) a union 
with the Romish Church, and j o get the Syriac 
New Testament printed. 

In this last object he failed Doth at Rome and 
Venice, but was successful at Vienna. Widman- 
stadt, chancellor of Ferdinand I, had studied Syriac 
many years before, and through his influence the 
emperor undertook the charge of an edition, which 
appeared in 1555, through the joint labors of Wid- 
manstadt, Moses, and Postell. The lexicon which 
accompanies this edition is of great value. Later 
editions are those of Professor Lee (1816); Mr. 
William Greenfield (1828), published by Messrs. 
Bagster. It appears probable that the New Tes¬ 
tament of the Peshito is not from the same hand 
as the Old. 

This Syriac version has been variously esti¬ 
mated. Some have thought that in it they had a 
genuine and unaltered monument of the 2d or 


perhaps even of the 1st century. They naturally 
upheld it as almost coordinate in authority with 
the Greek text, and as being of a period anterior 
to any Greek copy extant. Others, finding in it 
indubitable marks of a later age, were inclined to 
deny that it had any claim to a very remote an¬ 
tiquity. It appears probable that the New Testa¬ 
ment of the Peshito is not from the same hand as 
the Old. Not only may Michaelis be right in sup¬ 
posing a peculiar translator of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, hut also other parts may be from differ¬ 
ent hands; this opinion will become more general 
the more the version is studied. 

(6) The Cnrdvnitm Syriac gospels. Among 
the manuscripts brought from the Nitrian monas¬ 
teries in 1842, Dr. Cureton noticed a copy of the gos¬ 
pels differing greatly from the common text; and to 
this the name of Curetonian Syriac has been rightly 
applied. Every criterion which proves the com¬ 
mon Peshito not to exhibit a text of extreme an¬ 
tiquity equally proves the early origin of this. 
Dr. Cureton considers that the manuscript of the 
gospels is of the 5th century, in which competent 
judges ore agreed. The manuscript contains Matt* 
1-8:22; 10:31-23:25; Mark (the last four verses 
only) ; Luke 2:48-3:16; 7:33-15:21; 17:24-24:41; 
John 1:1-42; 3:6-7:37; 14:11-29. 

In examining the Curetonian text with the com¬ 
mon printed Peshito we often find such identity 
of phrase and rendering as to show that they were 
not wholly independent translations. Then again 
we meet with such variety in the forms of words, 
etc., as seem to indicate that in the Peshito the 
phraseology had been revised and refined. But 
the great (it might be said characteristic) differ¬ 
ence between the Curetonian and the Peshito gos¬ 
pels is in their readings; for while the latter can¬ 
not in its present state be deemed an unchanged 
production of the 2d century, the former bears 
all the marks of extreme antiquity, even though 
in places it may have suffered from the introduc¬ 
tion of readings current in very early times. 

(c) The Phifoxtviian Syriac version, and its 
revision by Thomas of Harkel . Philoxenus, or 
Xenaias, a Monophysite, Bishop of Hierapolis or 
Mabug at the beginning of the 6th century, caused 
Polycarp, his chorepiscopus, to make a new trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament into Syriac. This 
was executed in A. D. 508, and it is generally 
termed Philoxenian from its promoter. This ver¬ 
sion has not been transmitted to us in the form in 
which it was first made; we only possess a revi¬ 
sion of it, executed by Thomas of Harkel in the 
following century (The Gospels, A. D. 616). From 
the subscriptions we learn that the text was revised 
by Thomas with three (some copies say two) Greek 
manuscripts. In describing this version as it has 
come down to us, the text is the first thing to be 
considered. This is characterized by extreme lit- 
erality: the Syriac idiom is constantly bent to 
suit the Greek, and everything is in some manner 
expressed in the Greek phrase and order. As to 
the kind of Greek text that it represents, it is just 
what might have been expected in the 6th century. 

(d) Syriac versions of portions wanting in 
the Peshito . These are the Second Epistle of 
Peter, Second and Third of John, Jude, the Apoca¬ 
lypse, John 8:1-11. 
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{<?) The Jerusalem Syriac Icctiouary, The man- 
tiscript in the Vatican containing thin version was 
written in A. IX 10ZI in peculiar Syriac writing; 
the portions are of course those for the different 
festivals; the dialect is not common Syriac. 

(11) Targum (Heb. tar-goom ', a trans¬ 

lationj interpretation ), the name given to a Chal¬ 
dee, or, more accurately, Aramaic version of the 
Old Testament, of which there are several ex¬ 
tant. 

Moses commanded that at the end of every 
seven years, m Lhe Feast of Tabernacles, the law 
should be read ill the hearing of nil Israel (Bout. 
SliHKLS), How fur the ordinance was observed 
in early times we have no means or judging. It 
would appear that such readings did lake place 
in the days of Jeremiah, After the exile Ezra 
commanded that the law should lie read " before 
the congregation, both men and women ” (Neb. 8; 
2, 8), with the addition of an oral paraphrase in 
the Chaldee dialect. This ecclesiastical usage, 
rendered necessary by the change of language con¬ 
sequent on the captivity, was undoubtedly contin¬ 
ued in aftertimes. The office of interpreter thus 
became one of the most important, and the canon 
of the Talmud, that as the law was given by a 
mediator, so it can be read and expounded only 
by a mediator, became paramount. Both transla¬ 
tion and explanation were designated by the term 
Targum. In the course of time there sprung up 
a guild, whose special office it was to net ns inter¬ 
preter^ while formerly the learned alone volun¬ 
teered their services. These interpreters wore 
subjected to certain bonds and regulations as to 
the form and substance of their renderings. 

Again, certain passages liable to give offense to 
the multitude arc specified, which may be rend in 
the synagogue mid tininflated; others, which may 
be rend but not translated, others, again, which 
may be neither read nor translated. Altogether 
these interpreters (Mdurgonanim) do not seem to 
have been held generally in very high respect, one 
of the reasons being probably that they were paid, 
and thus made the Torah u a spade lo dig with it." 
The same causes which, after many centuries of 
oral transmission of the whole body of the tradi¬ 
tional law, engendered also, and about the same 
period, as it would appear, w ritten Targums—for 
certain portions of the Bible, at least. The fear 
ol : the aduIterations and mutilations which the 
divine word, amid the troubles within and without 
the commonwealth, must undergo at the hands of 
incompetent or impious exponents, broke through 
the rule that the Targum should only be oral, 
lest it might acquire undue authority. The grad¬ 
ual growth of the code of lhe written Targum, 
Such as now embraces almost the whole of the 
Old Testament, is shrouded in deep obscurity. The 
Targums now extant arc: 

(I) Tin; Tahgitm of Onkfi.os ok tin: Pentateuch. 
(a) Authorship* etc. Onkeloe is the same name 
as Aquila, the Greek translator of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; and the Targum was so called because the 
new Chaldee version was started under the name 
which had become expressive of the type and ideal 
of a Bible translation; so that, in fact, it was a 
Targum done in the manner of Aquila— Aquila- 


Targum. Still others dissent, and identify On- 
kelos and Aquila as the same person. With regard 
to the date, the Targum was begun to be com¬ 
mitted to writing about the end of the 2d century 
A. D, So far, however, from its superseding the 
oral Targum at once, it was, on the contrary, strictly 
forbidden to read it in public. Nor was there 
any uniformity in the version. Down to the mid¬ 
dle of the 2d century we find the masters most 
materially differing from each other with respect 
to the Targum of certain passages, and transla¬ 
tions quoted not to be found iu any of our Tnr- 
guins. Wo shall not be far wrong in placing the 
work of collecting the different fragments with 
their variants, and reducing them into one—finally 
authorized version—about the end of the 3d or 
the beginning of tlm 4th century, and in assigning 
Babylon to it as the birthplace. 

(V;) Style, etc. Wo now turn to the Targum it¬ 
self. Its language is Chaldee, closely approaching 
in pur ity of idiom to that of Earn and Daniel It 
follows a sober and dear, though not a slavish 
exegesis, and keeps as closely and minutely to the 
text as is at all consistent with its purpose, viz., 
to be chiefly, and above all, a version for the peo¬ 
ple. Its explanations of difficult and obscure pas¬ 
sages bear ample witness to the competence of 
those who gave it its final shape and infused into 
it a rare unity. It avoids the legendary charac¬ 
ter with which all the later Targums entwine the 
biblical word as far as ever circumstances would 
allow. Only in the poetical passages it. was com* 
polled to yield—though reluctantly—to the popu¬ 
lar craving for Haggadah ; but even here it chooses 
and selects with rare taste and tact. In spite of 
its many and important discrepancies, the Targum 
never for one moment forgets its aim of being a 
clear though free translation for the people, and 
nothing more. Wherever it deviates from Llie 
literalness of the text, such a course, in iLs case, 
Is fully justified—any, necessitated—cither by the 
obscurity of the passage or the wrong construc¬ 
tion that naturally would bo put upon its wording 
by the multitude. The explanations given agree 
either with the real sense, or develop the current 
irauiiiojis suppuseu Lo underlie it. As to the 
Bible text from which the Targum was prepared, 
we have no certainty whatever on this head, owing 
to the extraordinary corrupt state of our Targum 
texts. 

(2) TaKUCAI ON i'llE X lUH'Iif.i wuimuii, 

Judjies, i^miLiel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor prophets—called Targum 
of Jonathan ben Uzziel We shall probably not 
ho far wrong In placing 'thin Targum some time, 
id though not long, after Onketos, or about the 
middle of the 4th century, tlm latter years of B. 
Joseph, who, it is Said, occupied himself chiefly 
with the Targum when he had become blind. 
This Targum may fairly be described as holding, 
itt point of interpretation and enlargement of the 
text, the middle place between Ollkelos, who only 
in extreme eases deviates Into paraphrase, and the 
subsequent Targums, whose connection with their 
texts is frequently of the most flighty character. 

(3 and 4) Targum of J on atiun-Ben- U m kl 

AND JEitUSHALMT-TiEGUSl ON THE. FENTATFUCJI. 
Onkelos and Jonathan on the Pentateuch aud 
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Prophets, whatever be their exact date, place, 
-authorship, and editorship, are the oldest of exist¬ 
ing Targums, and belong, in their present shape, 
to Babylon and the Babylonian academies flourish¬ 
ing between the 3d and 4th centuries A. D. The 
one which extends from the first verse of Genesis 
to the last of Deuteronomy is known under the 
name of Targum Jonathan (ben Uzziel), or Pseudo- 
■Jouathan, on the Pentateuch. The other, inter¬ 
preting single verses, often single words only, is 
extant in the following proportions: a third on 
■Genesis, a fourth on Deuteronomy, a fifth on 
Numbers, three twentieths on Exodus, and about 
*one fourteenth on Leviticus. The latter is gen¬ 
erally called Targum Jerushalmi, or, down to the 
11th century (Hai Gaon, Chananel), Targum Erets 
-Israel , Targum of Jerusalem, or of the Land of 
Israel. Not before the first half of this century 
■did the fact become fully and incontestably estab¬ 
lished that both Targums were in reality one— 
that both were known down to the 14th century 
'Under no other name than Targum Jerushalmi— 
;and that some forgetful scribe, about that time, 
must have taken the abbreviation (T. J.) over 
■one of the two documents, and, instead of dissolv¬ 
ing it into Targum-Jerushalmi, dissolved it erro¬ 
neously into what he must till then have been en¬ 
gaged in copying, viz., Targum-Jonathan, scribe 
'ben Uzziel (on the Prophets). 

(5) Targums of Joseph the Blind on the 
Hagiographa. These Targums on the Hagio- 
graplm which we now possess have been attrib¬ 
uted vaguely to different authors, it being assumed 
in the first instance that they were the work of 
•one man. Popular belief fastened upon Joseph 
the Blind. Yet, if ever he did translate the 
Hagiographa, certain it is that those which’we 
possess are not by his or his disciples’ hands, i. e., 
■of the time of the 4th century. Between him and 
-our hagiographical Targums, many centuries must 
have elapsed. 

(6) Targum on the Book of Chronicles. This 
Targum was unknown up to a very recent period. 
In 1680 it was edited for the first time from an 
-Erfurt manuscript by M. E. Beck, and in 1716 from 
a more complete as well as correct manuscript at 
•Cambridge, by U. Wilkins. This name of Hungary 
■occurring in it, and its frequent use of the Jem- 
«alem-Targum to the Pentateuch, amounting some¬ 
times to simple copying, show sufficiently that its 
author is neither “Jonathan b. Uzziel” nor “Jo¬ 
seph the Blind,” as has been suggested. But the 
language, style, and the Haggadah, with which it 
-abounds, point to a late period and to Pales¬ 
tine as the place where it was written. Its use 
must be limited to philological, historical, and 
geographical studies. 

(7) The Targum to Daniel. It is for the first 
time that this Targum is here formally introduced 
into the regular rank and file of Targums, although 
it has been known for now more than five-and- 
twenty years. Munk found it, not indeed in the 
■original Aramaic, but in what appears to him to 
be an extract of it written in Persian. 

(8) There is also a Chaldee translation extant 
■of the Apocryphal pieces of Esther. 

(12) Vulgate. The popular name given to the 
common Latin version of the Bible, usually attrib¬ 


uted to Jerome. This version should have a 
deep interest for all the Western churches. For 
many centuries it was the only Bible generally 
used; and, directly or indirectly, it is the real 
parent of all the vernacular versions of western 
Europe. The Gothic version of Ulphilas alone is 
independent of it. In the age of the Reformation 
the Vulgate was rather the guide than the source 
of the popular versions. That of Luther (N. T., 
in 1523) was the most important, and in this the 
Vulgate had great weight. From Luther the in¬ 
fluence of the Latin passed to our own Authorized 
Version. But the claims of the Vulgate to the 
attention of scholars rest on wider grounds. It is 
not only the source of our current theological 
terminology, but it is, in one shape or other, the 
most important early witness to the text and in¬ 
terpretation of the whole Bible. 

(1) Name. The name Vulgate, which is equiv¬ 
alent to Vulgala editio (the current text of Holy 
Scripture), has necessarily been used differently in 
various ages of the Church. There can be no 
doubt that the phrase originally answered to the 
Kotvy hidoatg of the Greek Scriptures. In this 
sense it is used constantly by Jerome in his Com¬ 
mentaries. In some places Jerome distinctly 
quotes the Greek text; but generally he regards 
the old Latin, which was rendered from the LXX., 
as substantially identical with it, and thus intro¬ 
duces Latin quotations under the name of the 
LXX. or Vulgala editio. In this way the trans¬ 
ference of the name from the current Greek text 
to the current Latin text beeame easy and natural. 
Yet more: as the phrase kolvt} eitfiocic came to 
signify an uncorrected (and so corrupt) text, the 
same secondary meaning was attached to Vulgata 
editio. Thus in some places the Vulgata editio 
stands in contrast with the true Hexaplaric text 
of the LXX. This use of the text Vulgala editio 
to describe the LXX. (and the Latin version of the 
LXX.) was continued to later times. As a general 
rule the Latin fathers speak of Jerome’s version 
as “ our ” version {nostra editio t nostri eodkes). 

(2) The old Latin versions, (a) Origin. The 
history of the curliest Latin version of the Bible 
is lost in complete obscurity. All that can be af¬ 
firmed with certainty is that it was made in Africa. 
During the first two centuries the Church of Rome 
was essentially Greek. The same remark holds 
true of Gaul; but the Church of North Africa seems 
to have been Latin-speaking from the first. At 
what date this Church was founded is uncertain. 
It is from Tertullian that we must seek the earliest 
testimony to the existence and character of the 
Old Latin (Veins Latina). On the first point the 
evidence of Tertullian, if candidly examined, is 
decisive. He distinctly recognizes the general 
currency of a Latin version of the New Testa¬ 
ment, though not necessarily of every book at 
present included in the canon. This was charac¬ 
terized by a “rudeness” and “simplicity” which 
seems to point to the nature of its origin. The 
version of the New Testament appears to have 
arisen from individual and successive efforts; and 
the work of private hands would necessarily be 
subject to revision for ecclesiastical use. The 
separate books would be united in a volume, and 
thus a standard text of the whole collection would 
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be established. With regard to the Old Testa¬ 
ment the case is less clear. It is probable that 
the Jews who were settled in North Africa were 
confined to the Greek towns; otherwise it might 
be supposed that the Latin version of the Old 
Testament is in part anterior to the Christian era, 
and that (as in the case of Greek) a preparation 
for a Christian Latin dialect was already made 
when the Gosjicl was introduced into Africa. 
However this may have been, the substantial 
nimilurity of the different parts of Lhe Old and 
New Testaments establishes a real connection be¬ 
tween them, and justifies the belief that there was 
*ne popular Latin version of the Bible current in 
Africa in the last quarter of the 2d century. 

(b) Canon. With regard to the African canon 
of the New Testament the old version offers im¬ 
portant: evidence. From considerations of style 
and language it seems certain that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, James, and Second Peter did not 
form part of the original African version. In the 
Old Testament, on the other hand, the Old Latin 
erred by excess and not by defects 

(c) Eeuiuou. After the translation once re¬ 
ceived a definite shape in Africa, which could not 
have been long after the middle ol‘ the 2d cen¬ 
tury, it was not publicly revised. The old text 
was jealously guarded by ecclesiastical use, and 
waa retained there at a time when Jerome’s ver¬ 
sion was elsewhere almost universally received. 
In the Old Testament the version was made from 
the unrevised edition of the LXX. Bat while the 
earliest Latin version Vas preserved generally un¬ 
changed in North Africa, it fared differently in 
Italy. There the provincial rudeness of tlio ver¬ 
sion was necessarily more offensive. In the 4th 
century a definite ecclesiastical recension (of the 
gospels at least) appears to have been made in 
Nov ill Italy by reference to the Greek, which was 
distinguished by the name of Rata, The Itnla 
appears to have been made in some degree with 
authority i other revisions wove made for private 
use, in which such changes were introduced ns 
suited the taste of scribe or clitic. The next stage 
in the deterioration of the text was the intermix¬ 
ture of these various revisions. 

(d) The labors of Jerome . At the close of the 
4tli century the Latin texts oi the Bible current 
in the Western Church had fallen into the great¬ 
est corruption. The evil was yet greater in pros¬ 
pect than iil luu uuic ; fur lhe supmWiou uf iuv 
East and West was growing imminent. But in the 
crisis of danger the great, scholar was raised up 
which probably alone, for fifteen hundred years, 
possessed the qualified Ilona nceaaaary for produc¬ 
ing an original version of the Scriptures for the 
use of the Latin churches. Jerome (Eusebius 
Hieronymus) was born, A. D. 329, at Stridon, in 
Dalmatia, mid died at Bethlehem A, D. 420. After 
long and self-denying studies in the East and 
West, Jerome went to Rome A. D. 382, probably 
at the request of Daumsus, the pope* to assist in 
an important synod. His active biblical labors 
date from this epoch, mid in examining them it 
will be convenient to follow the order of time, 
noticing (1) the revision of the old Latin version 
of the New Testament; (2) the revision of the 
old Latin version (from the Greek) of the Old 


Testament; (3) the new version of the Old Tes¬ 
tament from the Hebrew. 

Jerome had not been long in Rome (A. D. .383), 
when Damasus applied to him for a revision of 
the current Latin version of the New Testament 
by the help of the Greek original. “ There were,” 
he says, u almost as many forms of text as copies.” 
The gospels had naturally suffered most. Jerome 
therefore applied himself to these first. But his 
aim was to revise the old Latin, and not to make 
a new version. Yet, although he proposed to 
himself this limited object, the various forms of 
corruption which had been introduced were, as 
he describes, so numerous that the difference of 
the old and revised (Hieronymian) text is through¬ 
out clear and striking. Some of the changes 
which Jerome introduced were made purely on 
linguistic grounds, but it is impossible to ascertain 
on what principle he proceeded in this respect. 
Others involved questions of interpretation. But 
the greater number consisted in the removal of 
the interpolations by which the synoptic gospels 
especially were disfigured. This revision, how¬ 
ever, was hasty. 

Jerome next undertook the revision of the Old 
Testament from the LXX. About the same time 
(about A. D. 383) at which he was engaged on the 
revision of the New Testament, Jerome undertook 
also a first revision of the Psalter. This he made 
by the help of the Greek, but the work was not 
very complete or careful. This revision obtained 
the name of the Roman Psalter, probably because 
it was made for the use of the Roman Church at 
the request of Damasus. In a short time “the 
old error prevailed over the new correction,” and 
at the urgent request of Paula and Eustochium 
Jerome commenced a new and more thorough 
revision (Gallican Psalter). The exact date at 
which this was made is not known, but it may be 
fixed with great probability very shortly after 
A. D. 387, when he retired to Bethlehem, and cer¬ 
tainly before 391, when he had .begun.his new 
translations from the Hebrew. In the new revi¬ 
sion Jerome attempted to represent as far as pos¬ 
sible, by the help of the Greek versions, the real 
reading of the Hebrew. This new edition soon ob¬ 
tained a wide popularity. Gregory of Tours is said 
to have introduced it from Rome into the public 
services in France, and from this it obtained the 
name of the Gallican Psalter. Numerous manu- 
*.yri|rig itemniii which contain the Latin P r.U. r 
in tw o or more forms. Freirt the second (Gallican) 
revision of the Psalms Jerome appears to have 
proceeded to a revision of the other books of the 
Old Testament, restoring nil, bv the help of the 
Greek, to a general conformity with the Hebrew. 
The revised texts of the Psalter and Job have 
alone been preserved; but there is no reason to 
doubt that Jerome carried out Ida design of revis¬ 
ing all the “canonical Scriptures.” He speaks of 
this work* as a whole in several places, and dis¬ 
tinctly represents it as a Latin version of OrtgoiTs 
Hcxaplitr text, if, indeed, the reference is not to 
be confined to the Psalter, which was the Imme¬ 
diate subject of discussion. But though it seems 
certain that the revision was made, there is very 
great difficulty in tracing its history. 

Tim next u-ork of Jerome Was the translation 
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of the Old Testament from the Hebrew. This ver¬ 
sion was not undertaken with any ecclesiastical 
sanction, as the revision of the gospels was, but 
at the urgent request of private friends, or from 
his own sense of the imperious necessity of the 
work. Its history is told in the main in the pref¬ 
aces to the several installments which were suc¬ 
cessively published. The Books of Samuel and 
Kings were issued first, and to these he prefixed 
the famous Prolog an galeatus , addressed to Paula 
and Eustochium, in which he gives an account of 
the Hebrew canon. At' the time when this was 
published (about A. D. 391-392) other books seem 
to have been already translated; and in 393 the 
sixteen prophets were in circulation, and Job had 
lately been put into the hands of his most intimate 
friends. Indeed, it would appear that already in 
392 he had in some sense completed a version of 
the Old Testament; but many books were not 
completed and published till some years after¬ 
ward. The next books which he put into circula¬ 
tion, yet with the provision that they should be 
confined to friends, were Ezra and Nehemiah, 
which he translated at the request of Dominica 
and Rogatianus, who had urged him to the task 
for three years. This was probably in the year 
394, for in the preface he alludes to his intention 
of discussing a question which he treats in Ep. lvii, 
written in 395. In the preface to the Chronicles 
he alludes to the same epistle as “lately written,” 
and these books may therefore be set down for 
that year. The three books of Solomon followed 
(A. D. 398), having been “ the work of three days,” 
when he had just recovered from the effects of a 
severe illness. The Odaieuch (i. e., Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Esther) was probably 
issued after A. D. 400. The remaining books were 
completed at the request of Eustochius, shortly 
after the death of Paula (A. D. 404). 

Thus the present Vulgate contains elements 
which belong to every period and form of the 
Latin version: (1) Unrevised old Latin: Wisdom, 
Ecclus., 1 and 2 Macc., Baruch. (2) Old Latin re¬ 
vised from the LXX.: Psalter. (3) Jerome's free 
tramiatimifrom the original text: Judith, Tubit, 
(4) Jerome's translation from die original: Old 
Testament except Psalter. (5) Old Latin revised 
from manuscripts : Gospels. (6) Old Latin cur¬ 
sorily revised: the remainder of New Testament. 

(e) Revision of Alcuin. Meanwhile the text of 
the different parts of the Latin Bible were rapidly 
deteriorating, the simultaneous use of the old 
and new versions necessarily leading to great cor¬ 
ruptions of both texts. Mixed texts were formed 
according to the taste or judgment of scribes, and 
the confusion was further increased by changes 
introduced by those having some knowledge of 
the Gtfeek. The growing corruption, which could 
not be checked by private labor, attracted the at¬ 
tention of Charlemagne, who intrusted to Alcuin 
(about A. D. 802) the task of revising the Latin 
text for public use. This Alcuin appears to have 
done stmply by the use of manuscripts of the 
Vulgate, mid not by reference to I he original 
texts. Alenin’s revision probably eontributed much 
toward preserving a good Vulgate text. The best 
manuscripts of his recension do not differ widely 
from the pure Hieronymian text, and his author¬ 


ity must have done much to check the spread of 
the interpolations which reappear afterward, and 
which were derived from the intermixture of the 
old and new versions. But the new revision was 
gradually deformed, though later attempts at cor¬ 
rection were made by Lanfraneof Canterbury (A. D. 
1089), Cardinal Nicolaus (A. D. 1150), and the Cis¬ 
tercian abbot Stephanus (about A. D. 1150). 

History of the Printed Text. Early editions. 
It was a noble omen for the future of printing 
that the first book which issued from the press 
was the. Bible; and the splendid pages of the 
Mazarin Vulgate (Mainz : Gutenburg and Fust) 
stand yet unsurpassed by the latest efforts of typog¬ 
raphy. This work is referred to about the year 
1455, and presents the common text of the 15th 
century. Other editions followed in rapid suc¬ 
cession. The first, collection of various readings- 
appears in a Paris edition of 1504, and others- 
followed at Venice and Lyons in 1511, 1513 ; but 
Cardinal Ximenes (1502-17) was the first who 
seriously revised the Latin text, to which he as¬ 
signed the middle place of honor in his polyglot 
between the Hebrew and Greek texts. This was- 
followed in 1528 (2d edition, 1532) by an edition 
of R. Stephens. About the same time various 
attempts were made to correct the Latin from the- 
original texts (Erasmus, 1516; Pagninus, 1518-28; 
CardinalCajetanus; Steuchius, 1529; Clarius, 1542)^ 
or even to make a new Latin version (Jo. Cam- 
pensis, 1633). A more important edition of R. 
Stephens followed in 1540, in which he made use 
of twenty manuscripts, and introduced consider¬ 
able alterations into his former text. In 1541 
another edition was published by Jo. Benedictus- 
at Paris, which was based on the collation of 
manuscripts and editions, and was often reprinted 
afterward. Vercellone speaks much more highly 
I of the Biblia Ordinaria , with glosses, etc., pub¬ 
lished at Lyons, 1545, as giving readings in ac¬ 
cordance with the oldest manuscripts, though 
the sources from which they are derived are not 
given. 

(f) The Sixtine andClementine Vulgates . The first 
session of the Council of Trent was held on Decem¬ 
ber 13,1545. After some preliminary arrangements 
the Nicene Creed was formally promulgated as the 
foundation of the Christian faith on February 4, 
1546, and then the council proceeded to the ques¬ 
tion of the authority, text, and interpretation of 
Holy Scripture. A committee was appointed to 
report upon the subject, which held private meet¬ 
ings from February 20 to March 17. Considerable 
varieties of opinion existed as to the relative value 
of the original and Latin texts, and the final de¬ 
cree was intended to serve as a compromise. In 
affirming the authority of the “old Vulgate” it 
contains no estimate of the value of the originaL 
texts. A papal board was engaged upon the work 
of revision, but it was currently reported that the 
difficulties of publishing an authoritative edition 
were insuperable. Nothing further was done 
toward the revision of the Vulgate under Gregory 
XIII, but preparations were made for an edition 
of the LXX. This appeared in 1587, in the second 
year of the pontificate of Sixtus V, who had been 
one of the chief promoters of the work. After 
the publication of the LXX. Sixtus immediately 
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devoted himself to the production of an edition 
of the Vulgate. He himself revised the text, and 
when the work was printed lie examined the 
sheets with the utmost care, and corrected the 
■errors with his own hand. The edition appeared 
in 1590, with the famous constitution Aeternus 
ille (dated March 1, 1589) prefixed, in which 
Sixtus affirmed with characteristic decision the 
plenary authority of the edition for all future time. 
He further forbade expressly the publication of 
various readings in copies of the Vulgate. Upon 
the accession of Gregory XIV, a commission was 
appointed to revise the Sixliuc text, under the 
presidency of tlm Cardinal Coloima (Columna). At 
first the commissioners made but slow progress, 
and it seemed likely that a year would elapse be¬ 
fore the revision was completed. The mode of 
proceeding was therefore changed, and the com¬ 
mission moved to Zagorolo, the country seat of 
■Colonna; and, if we may believe the inscription 
which still commemorates the event, and the cur¬ 
rent report of the time, the work was completed 
In nineteen days. The task was hardly finished 
when Gregory died (October, 1591), and the publi¬ 
cation of the revised text was again delayed. His 
successor, Innocent IX, died within the same 
year, and at the beginning of 1592 Clement VIII 
was raised to the popedom. Clement intrusted 
the final revision of the text to Toletus, and the 
whole was printed by Aldus Manutius (the grand¬ 
son) before the end of 1592. 

2. Modern Versions. In the English lan¬ 
guage (tee Mb. Diet., p. 150, sq. 

The number of versions of Scriptures in whole or 
in parts has greatly increased of late years. The 
American Bible Society made an exhibit at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893 of two hun¬ 
dred and forty-two languages and dialects in which 
the Bible has been printed in whole or in part, and 
■circulated. These versions were arranged in the 
following groups i _ 

(1) The language*; of the British Isles. En¬ 
glish, Gaelic (HighlnwU of Scotland), Irish, Irish 
(Roman clmracters), Manx (Isle of Man), Welsh ; 

1 fi 

(2) The Continent of Europe. Breton (Brit- 

Catalan (Eastern Spain), Spanish Basque, 
Spanish Basque (Gulpuscoan dialect), Gita no 

/HnanioVi Pni'fumioao Tpplnndip Xnr- 

wegian, Swedish, Norway-Lapponese (or Quanian), 
Lapponese, Russ Lapp, Einnish, Butch, Blemish, 
■German, German (Hebrew), Lithuanian, Polish,| 
Polish (Hebrew), Upper Wendish (Lusatia), Lower 
Wendish (Lusatia), Bohemian, Hungarian, Hun- 
garian-Wendish (Wends in Hungary), Slovenian,, 
Latin, Italian, Romuncse (Oberland, Switzerland), 
Bomenese (Knghndine, Switzerland), Piedmontese, 
VftUfloia (Wnklcnses, Northern Italy), Maltese, 
dreek (Ancient), Greek (Modern), Greek (Modern, 
Roman characters), Albanian (Gheg), Albanian 
(Tosk), Turkish (Arabic), Turkish (Greek charac¬ 
ters), Turkish (Armenian), Spanish (Hebrew, for 
Spanish Jews in Turkey), Rouman (Roman char¬ 
acters, Banubian Provinces), Rouman (Cyril char¬ 
acters), Ruthenian (Little Russia), Servian, Croa¬ 
tian, Bulgarian, Slavonic, Russian, Esthonian 
(Reval, Russia), Esthonian (Borpat), Lettish (Li- 


4.«.. .A 
yaiij;, 

ish, 


voniu}, Karelian (Finland), Zirian or Siryenian 
(Finns about Vologda), Samogitian (Wilna, Mord¬ 
vin), Tcheremissian (Finns on the Volga), Tchu- 
wash (Volga); total, 62. 

(3) Countries of Asia. Wotjak (Western Si¬ 
beria), Wogul (Ural Mountains), Orenburg or 
Kirghise Tartar, Ossetinian (Caucasus), Hebrew, 
Armenian (Ancient), Armenian (Modern), Arme¬ 
nian (Ararat), Georgian, Koordisb, Azerbijan, 
Turkish Tartar or Karass (Astrakhan), Arabic, 
Arabic (Hebrew, Jews in Syria, Yemen, etc.), 
Arabic (Carshun, Mesopotamia, etc.), Syriac (An¬ 
cient), Syriac (Modern), Persian, Persian (Hebrew, 
Jews in Persia), Pushtoo or Afghan, Sanskrit, 
Urdu or Hindustani (Arabic), Urdu (Persian), 
Urdu (Roman), Bengali, Bengali (Roman), Mussul- 
man-Bengali, Santali (Bengal), Mondari (Koles of 
Chota Nagpore), Lepcha, Orissa, Hindi or Hindui, 
Hindi (Kaiihi), Siiidlu (Arabic, West India), Sindlii 
(Gurumukhi), Moultan (orWudq or Godi}* Punjabi 
or Sikh, Gomli (Central India), Nepalese or Pur- 
butti, Telugu (Southeast India), Canarese (Mysore), 
Singhalese (Ceylon), Pali, Tamil, Bakhani or Madras 
Hindustani, Malayalam (Travancore), Tulu (West 
of the Mysore), Marathi (Western India), Marathi 
(Modi), Gujerati, Parsi-Gujerati, Indo-Portuguese 
(colonies in Ceylon), Assamese, Khassi (Eastern In¬ 
dia), Siamese, Peguese (Burmah), Burman, Karen 
(Burmah), Bghai-Karen, Sgmi-Karen, Pwo-Karen, 
Tibetan, Malay, Malay (Roman), Low Malay or 
Soerabayan (Batavia), Bajak (Borneo), Javanese, 
Balinese (Butch East Indies), Sundanese, Nias 
(island near Sumatra), Batta (Toba, Sumatra), 
Batttt (Mandaheling), Chinese (Classical), Man¬ 
darin, Foochow (Colloquial), Ningpo (Colloquial, 
Roman), Swatow (Colloquial), Shanghai (Collo¬ 
quial), Soochow (Colloquial), Amoy (Colloquial, 
Roman), Nanking (Colloquial), Canton (Colloquial), 
Shanghai (Colloquial, Roman), Swatow (Colloquial, 
Roman), Hakka (Colloquial, Roman), Canton (Col¬ 
loquial, Roman), Calmuc (or Western Mongolian), 
Japanese, Chino-Japanese, Chino-Corean, Japan¬ 
ese (Roman), Manchu. Mongolian Literary. Mon¬ 
golian (Colloquial), Mongolian (Buriat Colloquial); 
total. 94. 

(4) The Islands. Malagasy (Madagascar), Nar- 

niviir/iTi! / A nefnnlrn'l \f nnvi t \T QT , r 7no 1 n\ Vonn'^nfl 

or Mare (Loyalty Isles), Lifu, Iaian, Aneityum (New 
Hebrides), Eromangn, Fate, Fiji, Rotuman, Ton- 
ct^ti fPYipndlv Islands’' Nieiie. nr Knvap’n Island. 
Samoan (Navigator's Island), Rarotonga,n (Cook’s 
Isiunu), Tahitian (Society Is la rids), Marquesari, 
Ebon (Marshall Islands), Knsaicii (Strong’s Island), 
Gilbert Islands, Ponape (Ascension Island), Mort- 
Jodi T Hawaiian (Sandwich Islands); total, 23. 

(5) Africa, Ethiopia, Amluiric(Abyssinia), Tigre 
(.Abyssinia), Coptic (Egypt), Gall a (South of Abys¬ 
sinia), Kioikiq Swahili (East. Coast of Africa), 
Sedumnn, Zulu, Otiyehcrero, Kafir, Damara, Na- 
lunequa (these six in South Africa), Sesuto, Dunlin, 
I bo, Ilanssn, Nupd, Yorubn, Accra or Gu, Tscbt 
or Twi, Mnrulingo, Mendo, Temno, Benga, Grebo, 
Mpongwe, Dikclo (all fourteen in West Africa), 
Gulin (South of Abyssinia), Bnlbni (near Sierra 
Loonc), Ewe (Gold Const), Berber (North Africa); 
total, 32. 

(6) America. Greenland, Esquimaux, Cree 
(Roman, British America), Cree, Mienmc (Nova 
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Scotia), Thine (Hudson’s Bay), Ofi&ppewayan, Tu- 
kudli (Louchcux Indians), Multeeet (New Rimm- 
wick), Mohawk, Choctaw, Seneca, Dakota, Ojibwa, 
Muskokee, Cherokee, Delaware, Nez Percea (nine 
North American Indian tribes), Mayan (Yucatan), 
Mexican or Assteo, Negro-English (Surinam), Ore* 
<oleso (West Indies), Aymurn (Peru), Arruwack 
(Guiana), Quichuatt (Argentine) ; total, 25, 

VERY. See Glossary. 

VESTRY (Heb. Unrib/^ mel-taw-khaw\ from 
an old root to spread out), the wardrobe of the 
temple of Bud (2 Kings 10:22), The priests of 
Baal, like those of almost all religions, hucl their 
snored dresses (A. V. 11 vestments ”), which were 
worn at the time of worship* and were kept in a 
wardrobe in the temple. 

VESTURE. See Glossary. 

VEX. See Glossary. 

VIAL. 1. Pak (Heb. ^[3, from root to distil), 
a bottle or flash , as of oil (1 Sam. 10:1; “box” 
in 2 Kings 9:1, 3). 

2. Fee-aV-ay (Gr. tytalrj, Rev. 5:8, etc.), a bowl. 

VICTUAL. The rendering of several Hebrew 
and Greek words. See Banquet ; Food, etc. 

VILLAGE, a collection of houses less regular 
and important than a town (q. v.) or city (q. v.). 
“ Tillage,” in the A. Y., is the rendering of several 
Hebrew and Greek words. 

1. Kaw-fawF (Heb. “"1S3, protected , 1 Chron, 
27:25; Cant. 7:11) is the proper Hebrew term for 
Tillage. It appears also in the forms kef-eer' 

covered as by walls, Neh. 6:2), and ho'-fm* 
1 Sam. 6:18), and is represented by the 
Arabic kefr, still so much used. In the Hebrew 
the prefix kaw-fawr ' implied a regular village, as 
Capernaum, which had in later times, however, 
outgrown the limits implied by its original desig¬ 
nation. 

2. Khaw-tsare* (Heb. loosed) is properly 
an inclosure , as of farm buildings inclosing a court 
(Joph. 13:23, 28), the encampment of nomads (Gen. 
25:16 ; Deut. 2:23, A. Y. 11 Hazerim ”), and of ham¬ 
lets near towns (Josh. 15:32, sq.; 1 Chron. 4:38; 
Neh. 11:25), especially unwalled suburbs of Availed 
towns (Lev. 25:31; comp. v. 34). 

3. Ko’-may (Gr. Khyrj) is applied to Bethpage 
(Matt. 21:2), Bethany (Luke 10:38; John 11:1), 
Emmaus (Luke 24:13), Bethlehem (John 7:42). A 
distinction between city or town (tt 67ag) and vil¬ 
lage (k6{17/) is pointed out in Luke 8:1. 

4. Other terms are improperly rendered “village.” 
Thus the plural of paw-rawz' (Heb. from Vto 
separate ), rendered “villages” (Hab. 3:14), should 
be “captains,” or “eminent men,” i. e., men 
separated by their rank or prowess from the 
mass. In Judg. 5:7, 11, per-aw-zone* (Heb. "pt'ns, 
properly rulers) is rendered “villages,” and in 
Ezek. 38:1 \,per-aw-zoil? (Heb. rfiT'HE)means “open 
country.” See City; Town. 

VILLAINY (Heb. neb-aw-la\o f , foolish¬ 


ness). In Isa. 32:6 “the vile person will speak 
villainy ” may better be rendered “the fool speaks 
folly.” In Jer. 29:23 “villainy” h wickedness in 
the practice of adultery. 

VINE. 1. Names. The following Hebrew 
and Greek names denote the vine: 

(1) Gheh'-fen (Heb. 155) twining), or more def¬ 
initely, gheh'-fen hay-yah'-yeen ")5(!j Gen. 

40:9 and fifty-two other places). 

(2) Bo-rake ' (Heb. ^^5), or so-ray-kaw' (l"l ]J^)t 
is ft term denoting some choice kind of vine (Jer* 
2:21; Isa. 5:2; Gen. 49:11), thought to be the same 
as that now called in Morocco serki, mid in Persia 
kishmish , with small round dark berries and soft 
stones. 

(3) Naw-zeer f (Heb. ‘YTJ, unpruned) is an “ un¬ 
dressed vine” (A. Y., Lev. 25:5, 11), i. e., one 
which every seventh and every fiftieth year was 
not pruned. 

(4) Am?-pel-os (Gr. hy / Ksko(?), a generic word for 
vine. 

2. Culture. Tim grapevine ( Vitus vimfera) 
is supposed to be a native of the shores of the 
Caspian. Its culture “ extends from about the 
twenty-first to the fiftieth degree of north latitude, 
and Caches from Portugal on the west to the con¬ 
fines of India on the east. It is, however, only 
along the center of this zone that the finest wines 
are made” (Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom, p, 181). 
Although Egypt, is not now noted for its grapes, 
yet we find ft mentioned early in Scripture (Gen. 
40:0-11; Num. 20:5; Psa. 73:47). The Egyptians 
“trained their vines on a trellis work, supported 
by transverse rafters resting on pillars; and a 
wall, extending round it, separated this part from 
the rest of the garden. Sometimes The orchard 
and vineyard wore not separated by any wait, and 
ligs and other trees were planted within the same 
limits as the vines. But if not connected with jt, 
the vineyard was close to the orchard. . . . Some 
vines wore allowed to grow as standing bushes, 
and, being kept low, did not require any support; 
others were formed into a series of bowers. . . . 
When the vineyard was inclosed within its own 
wall or circuit, it frequently had a reservoir of 
wider attached to it, as well as the building wlyoli 
contained the winepress ; but the various ways 'I 
arranging the vineyard, as well as the other parts 
of tin) garden, depended, of course, on the taste 
of each individual, . , . When the grapes were 
gathered tho bunches were carefully put into deep 
wicker,baskets, which men carried, either cm their 
head or shoulders, or slung upon a yoke, to the 
winepress; but when intended for eating, they 
were put, like other fruits, into flat open baskets, 
and generally covered with the leaves of the palm, 
vine, or other trees” (Wilkinson, Ane. Fgyp^ 
vol. i, pp. 38^4). 

Palestine, even before Israel took possession of 
it, was a land of vineyards (Dent. 6:11; 28:30; 
Num. 13:23); and Moses enacted rules and regu¬ 
lations for the culture of the vine, while their 
prospective owners still wandered in the desert 
(Exod. 22:5; 23:11; Lev. 25:5,11; Num, 6:3; Deut. 
22:9 ; 23:24 ; 24:21). For this culture the portion 
of Judah was especially adapted, and in obtaining 
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for his inheritance the hilly slopes of the south, 
the prophecy of his ancestor was fulfilled, “ He 
washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes” (Gen. 49:11). Here, more 
than elsewhere, are to be seen on the sides of the 
hills the vineyards, marked by their watch towers 
(see Toweus) and walls, seated on their ancient 
terraces—the earliest and latest symbol of Judah. 
The elevation of the hills and tablelands of Judah 
is the true climate of the vine, and at Hebron, ac¬ 
cording to the Jewish t nidi Eton, was its primeval 
seat. It was from the Judean valley of Esheol— 
“the torrent of the cluster n —that the spies 
cut down the gigantic cluster of grapes. Al¬ 
though from many of its most famous haunts the 
vine has disappeared—e. g., from En-gedi—both 
in southern Palestine and on the slopes of Leba¬ 
non there are specimens sufficient to vindicate 
the old renown of this “ land of vineyards.” The 
grapes of Hebron are still considered the finest in 
the Holy Land. Bunches weighing from six to 
seven pounds are said to be by no means uncom¬ 
mon, and Sir Moses Montefiore said he saw one 
bunch at Hebron a yard long (Imp. Diet., s. v.). 

3. Vineyard (Heb. ^3, keh'-rem , garden; 
■"l^, kan-naw' y planted; Gr. apizekhv, am-pel-ohn '). 
a The preparation of a vineyard is the most costly 
and onerous of all the operations of that primitive 
husbandry in Eastern lands, the methods of which 
have remained unchanged and unimproved from 
the earliest times of which we possess any records. 

It is, in fact, the only branch of agriculture, ns 
there practiced, which demands any consider¬ 
able outlay* In the first place, the vineyard must 
be care fully inclosed by a permanent fence, which 
is required for no other crop. The pasture hinds 
outside the villages arc all uitfeuccd, and the 
boundaries only marked by well-known stones or 
landmarks, The cornfields are equally open, or 
only protected by thorn branches strewn on the 
ground, while the olive yards nearer the town or 
village arc equally unprotected. When the vine¬ 
yard has been thus hedged, the next operation is 

frn 4- L nn All4 +K r, nn n t il% n n 1 1 nl ^ 
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which strew all the hillsides, and are indispensable 
for the retention of moisture in the soil, out the 
larger bowlder’s, which are heaped in long rows 
like a mined stone walk On these rows the vines 
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Nest, there must bo a wine press (q. v.) hewn out 
ot' the native rock; for the grapes are always 
pressed on the spot, lest they should be bruised 
and injured by conveyance to a distance. These 
wine presses, or vats, are the most imperishable 
records of the past in the deserted land. They 
are simply two parallel troughs, one above the 
other, with a perforated conduit between them. 
The bunches of grapes are thrown into the upper 
vat, where they are trodden, and the juice flows 
into the lower one. These * wine fatsj found in 
abundance through the whole land, and even far 
into the southern desert, are silent witnesses to 
its former fertility. Then, unless the vineyard 
ml joins the village, there must, be a temporary 
lodim, or bomb, erected on poles; but, more gen¬ 
erally, a permanent tower, of which many traces 
may still be seen, for the watchman, {luring the 
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season, to guard the vintage from thieves or jack- 
ala” (Dj\ H. U, Tristram^ in & S. Timex). 

4* Mosaic Regulations. It was contrary to 
tlm law lo eat the fruit of a vineyard during the 
first three years jifier its plan ling. The fourth 
year all the fruit was holy to the Lord, “to praise 
the Lord withal.” Only in the fifth year did the 
produce of the vinca full entirely to the owner's 
disposal (Lev. 19:23-25; comp. Mark 12:2). In 
later times, lmwevei f , while it was still held wrong 
to eat during the first three yours, ihc rule was 
greatly relaxed regarding the fot j rt h y ear. Various 
markings were adopted whereby the passer-by 
might distinguish the three years’ from the four 
years’ vineyard, and so escape the peril of eating 
from the former. The proper “season” for 
claiming produce would therefore nof come until 
the fifth year. 

The vine in the Mosaic ritual was subject to the 
usual restrictions of the 4t seventh year ” (Exod. 
23:11), and the jubilee of the fiftieth year (Lev. 
25:11). The gleanings were to be left for the 
poor and the stranger (Jer. 49:9; Deut. 24:21). The 
vineyard was not to be sown “ with divers seed ” 
(Bent, 22:0), but lig trees were sometimes planted 
in vineyards (Luke 13:6; comp, l Kings 4:25: 
u Every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree Persons passing through a vineyard were 
allowed to eat grapes therein, but not to carry 
any away (Deut. 23:24). 

5. Vintage (Heb. ‘TSa, baw-tseer'y clipped). 
The vintage began in September, and was a time 
of general festivity, The towns were deserted, 
and tlm people lived in the vineyards—in lodges 
and tents (Ju%. 0:27; Jer. 2H;S0; Isa. 15:10). 
The grapes were gathered with shouts of joy by 
the “ grape gatherers ” (Jer, 25:30), and put into 
baskets (5:0), and then carried to the wine press. 

In Palestine at present the finest grapes, says 
Robinson, are dried as raisins, and the juice of the 
remainder,"after having been trodden andpfessed, 
is boiled down to a syrup, which, under the name 
of dibs (Heb. IB^), is much used by all classes, 
VvnCievor VjiieyuLus tut; luuiiil, us a conuimem; 
with their food. Even the leaves and the stocks 
of the vine arc useful* The cuttings of the vine 
and the leaves are much used for manure to the 
vineyards. The leaves are also used as a vege¬ 
table, ebupped meat anil lice being robed up to¬ 
gether in single leaves, and boiled for the table, 
making a very agreeable dish. The leaves are 
also used for fodder, while the wood serves as fuel 
(Ezek. 15:3. 4; comn ; John 15:6). 

6. Figurative. The vine is a symbol; thus 
Israel w r as a vine brought from Egypt (Psa. 80:8; 
comp. Isa. 5:2, sq,). To dwell under one’s vine 
and fig tree is an emblem of domestic happiness 
and peace (1 Kings 4:26; Psa. 128:3; Mic. 4:4). 
The rebellious people of Israel are compared to 
“ wild grapes,” “ an empty vine,” “the degenerate 
plant of a strange vine” (Isa. 5:2, 4; Jer. 2:21; 
Hos. 10:1). By the vine our Lord symbolizes the 
spiritual union existing between himself and be¬ 
lievers (John 15:1-6), unfruitful branches being 
mere professors. The quick growth of the vine 
is a symbol of the growth of saints in grace (Hos. 
14:7); its rich clusters, of the graces of the Church 
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(Cant. *7:8); the worthlessness of its wood, of the 
unprofitableness of the wicked (Ezelc. 15:2, 3, 6); 
a vine setting fruit, but not bringing it to matu¬ 
rity, is representative of Israel not answering the 
rightful expectations of Jehovah (Hos. 10:1). The 
vineyard is used as a figure of Israel (Isa. 5:7 ; 
27:2; Jer. 12:10; comp. Matt. 21:33); while the 
failure of the vineyard is a symbol of severe ca¬ 
lamities (Isa. 32:10); to plant vineyards and eat 
the fruit thereof is a figure of peaceful prosperity 
■(Nell. 9:25; Isa. 65:21; Ezek. 28:26). See Vege¬ 
table Kingdom. 

VINE OF SODOM. See Vegetable King¬ 
dom. 

VINEGAR. See Wine. 

VINEYARD. See Vine. 

VINEYARDS, PLAIN OF THE (Heb. 

fcrp'n:? biss, aw-bale' ker-aw-meem'), a place men¬ 
tioned in Judg. 11:33 only ; and possibly now rep¬ 
resented by a ruin bearing the name of Beit el- 
Kerm —“house of the vine”—to the north of 
Kerak. Its situation cannot be definitely deter¬ 
mined. 

VINTAGE. See Vine. 

VIOL. See Music. 

VIOLENCE. The rendering of two Hebrew 
and three Greek words: 

1. Khaw-mawce* (Heb. has the sense of 

using violence, especially with evil intent (Gen. 
6:11, 13 ; 49:5, A. V. “ cruelty; ” Psa. 18:48, A. V. 
■“ violent man ”). 

2. Gaw-zaV (Heb. bt.J, to atrip off) has the 
meaning of to rob (Lev. 6:2 ; Job 20:19; 24:2), in 
which passages the sense is that of seizing an¬ 
other's property by fraud or injustice, especially of 
the rich and powerful who seize upon the posses¬ 
sions of the poor by fraud and force (Eccles. 5:8; 
Jer. 22:3; Ezek. 18:7, 12, 16, 18). 

3. Bcc'-ah (Gl\ {ita, vital activity), strength in 
violent action, force (Acts 5:26; 24:7). In Mutt. 
11:12, “The kingdom of heaven suffereth vio¬ 
lence ” (y fiaciXeta r. ovp. fiid&Tai), carried by 
atorm, i. e., a share in the heavenly kingdom is 
sought for with the most ardent zeal and the in- 
tensest exertion. 

4. Doo'-nam-is (Gr. dvvaytg, strength, ability) is 
used in the expression, “ Quenched the violence 
■of fire” (Heb. 11:34). 

5. Dee-as-i'-o (Gr. diaoeto, Luke 3:14), “do vio¬ 
lence to no man,” means to extort money, or 
other property, from one by intimidation. 

VIPER. See Animal Kingdom. 

VIRGIN* the rendering of two Hebrew words 
and one Greek word: 

1. Beth-oo-law' (Heb. tlb*inSl | separated) prop¬ 
erly denotes a virgin , maiden (Gen. 24:16 ; Lev. 
21:13; Dent. 22:14, 23, 28; Judg. 11:37; 1 Kings 
1:2); the passage Joel 1:8 is not an exception, as 
it refers to the loss of one betrothed, not married. 

2. Al-maw' (Heb. H^b^ veiled), a young woman, 
-of marriageable ago (Gen. 24:43 ; Exod. 2:8 ; Psa. 
68:25, A, V. “ damselProv. 30:10; Cant. 2:3; 
6:8; Isti, 7:14). “The primary idea of this word 


is not that of unspotted virginity, for which 
the Hebrews have the special word beth-oo-law’ 
(Hb'irfi^ but simply being of marriageable age, 
the age of puberty.” 

3. Par-then'-os (Gr. Trapdevot;), a virgin (Matt. 
1:23; 25:1, 7, 11; Luke 1:27; Acts 21:9; 1 Cor. 
7:25, 28, 33), i. e., either a marriageable maiden 
or a young married woman, a pure virgin (2 Cor. 
11:2). In Rev. 14:4 it is used in the sense of a 
man who has abstained from all uncleanness and 
whoredom attendant upon idolatry, and so has 
kept his chastity. 

Respecting the virginity of Mary, the mother of 
our Lord, see Mary. 

VIRTUE (Gr. apery, ar-et'-ay , manliness; 
dvvapiq, doo'-nam-is, power , strength). The first of 
these terms denotes a virtuous course of thought, 
feeling, and action, moral goodness (2 Pet. 1:5), 
any particular moral excellence, as modesty, pu¬ 
rity (Phil. 4:8). The latter term indicates power, 
ability, and is often so rendered. In Mark 5:30; 
Luke 6:19; 8:46, it indicates the power of Christ 
to heal disease. See Glossary. 

VISION (some derivative of Heb. TlTFl, khaw- 
zaw f , to perceive; Gr. opao), hor-ah'-o; or of 
nN 1 !, raw-aw', to see; birroyat, op'-tom-ahee), a 
supernatural presentation of certain scenery or 
circumstances to the mind of a person while awake 
(Num. 12:6-8). Balaam speaks of himself as hav¬ 
ing seen “the vision of the Almighty” (24:16). 
In the time of Eli it is said, “ And the word of 
the Lord was precious in those days; there was 
no open vision” (1 Sam. 8:1), i. e., there was no 
public and recognized revelation of the divine will 
(comp. Prov. 29:18, “Where there is no vision the 
people perish ”). See Dream. 

VISITATION (Heb. S , TTlj5S> l pek-ood-daw '• 
Gr. kirioKOTcf], ep-is-kop-ay'), inspection, is some 
times taken for a visit of mercy from God (Gen 
50:24; Exod. 13:19; Luke 1:68), but oftener for 
a visit of rigor and vengeance, or at least of close 
inspection (Exod. 32:34; Isa. 23:17; 1 Pet. 2:12). 

VOCATION (Gr. tiXyaiq, May'-sis, an invita¬ 
tion), a theological term signifying calling (Rom. 
11:29; 1 Cor. 1:26; Eph. 1:18; 4:4; Phil. 3:14: 
2 Thess. 1:11; 2 Tim. 1:9; Heb. 3:1; 2 Pet. 1:10), 

The dominant idea is that God in his grace calls 
men to forsake a sinful life and to enter into the 
kingdom and service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The long-standing point of controversy between 
Calvinistic and Arminian theologians relates to 
the character of this call, the former holding that 
there is an “ external call ” to all men, addressed 
indiscriminately to all men, while the “ effectual 
call” is given only to those who by the divine de¬ 
cree are predestined to everlasting life, the latter 
refusing to recognize any such distinction. 

Methodists and Arminians generally regard the 
divine call, under whatever external conditions it 
is made, as in every case one of thoroughly gra¬ 
cious reality, and so efficacious that if it is heeded 
the man is certain of salvation. 

See Election ; Atonement ; Holy Ghost. —E. 
McC. 
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VOPHSI 


WAGON 


VOPH'SI (Heb. vof-seeadditional ), the 
father of Nahbi, one of the explorers of Canaan 
(Num. 13:14). 

VOW (Heb. from ‘"H;!, naw-dar y to promise; 
Gr. evxVi yoo-khay'j a prayer ), defined as a religious 
undertaking, either, positive, to do something, or, 
negative, to abstain from doing a certain thing. 
Under the old covenant the principle of vowing 
was recognized as hi itself a suitable expression of 
the religious sentiment, and as such was placed 
under certain regulations. It was not, except in 
a few special cases, imposed as an obligation on 
the individual conscience. The Lord never said, 
Thou shalt vow so and so; but, If thou shouldst 
make a vow, or when thou dost so, then let such 
and such conditions be observed. The conditions 
specified in the law related almost exclusively to 
the faithful performance of what had been freely 
undertaken by the worshiper—what he had pledged 
himself before God to render in active service or 
dedicated gifts. He was on no account to draw 
back from Ids plighted word, but conscientiously 
to carry it into effect, since otherwise a slight 
would manifestly be put upon God and it stain 
left upon the conscience of the worshiper (Deut. 
23:21-23; Eccles. 5:5; Psa. 50:14; Nab. 1:15). 

Mosaic Regulations. (1) A man could not 
devote to sacred uses the firstborn of man or 
beast, which was devoted already (Lev. 27:26); 
if he vowed land, he might redeem it or not (vers. 
16, 20) (see Redemption). (2) Animals fit for sac¬ 
rifice, if devoted, were not to be redeemed or 


changed, and if a man attempted to do so he was. 
required to bring both the devotee and the chang¬ 
ling (27:9, 10, 33). They were to be free from 
blemish (Mai. 1:14). An animal unfit for sacrifice 
might be redeemed, with the addition to the priest’s 
valuation of a fifth, or it became the property of 
the priests (Lev. 27:12, 13). (3) The case of per¬ 

sons stood thus: A man might devote either him¬ 
self, his child (not the firstborn), or his slave. If 
no redemption took place, the devoted person be¬ 
came a slave of the sanctuary (2 Sam. 15:8) (see- 
Nazarite). Otherwise he might be redeemed at 
a valuation according to age and sex (Lev. 27:1-7). 
(4) General regulations. Vows were entirely vol¬ 
untary, but once made were regarded as compul¬ 
sory, and evasion of performance of them was 
held to be contrary to true religion (Num. 30:2; 
Deut. 23:21; Eccles. 5:4). If persons in a de¬ 
pendent condition made vows—as an unmarried 
daughter living in her father’s house, or a wife, 
even if she afterward became a widow—the vow, 
if in the first case her father, or in the second her 
husband, heard and disallowed it, w r as void; but 
if they heard without disallowance, it was to re¬ 
main good (Num. 30:3-16). Votive offerings aris¬ 
ing from the profit of any impure tfaltlo were 
wholly forbidden (Deut. 23:18). 

Vows in general and their binding force as a 
test of religion are mentioned (Job 22:27 ; Psa. 
22:25 ; 50:14 ; 66:13 ; 116:14 ; Prov. 7:14 ; Isa. 19: 
21; Nah. 1:15). See Oath. 

VULGATE. See Versions. 

VULTURE. See Animal Kingdom. 


W 


WAGES. 1. Usually some form of Heb. 
■-Db (saw-kar' y Gen. 31:8 ; Exod. 2:9 ; Ezek. 29:18, 
19); elsewhere “hire,” “reward,” etc. 

2. Mas-koh'-reth (Heb. rKdiBM, Gen. 29:15; 
31:41; Ruth 2:12, “reward”). 

3. Feh-ool-law ' (Heb. Lev. 13:13 ; Fan. 

109:20. “reward”). 

4. Two Greek words are thus rendered: Mis- 
thos' (juoddg, John 4:36, elsewhere “reward,” or 
“ hire ,n * c "2 oo f cu ^'(oviov Luke 3:14 • 2 Cei\ 
11:8; Luke 6:23, “reward”). 

Wages, according to the earliest usages of 
mankind, are a return for something of value, 
specifically for work performed. Thus labor is 
recognized as property, and wages as the price 
paid or obtained in exchange for such property. 
The earliest mention of wages is of a recompense 
not in money, but in kind. This was given to 
Jacob by Laban (Gen. 29:15, 20; 31:7, 8, 41). Such 
payment was natural among a pastoral and chang¬ 
ing population like that of the tent-dwellers of 
Syria. Burckhardt {Syria y p. 297) mentions a 
case in Syria resembling closely that of Jacob 
with Laban—a man who served eight years for 
his food, on condition of obtaining his master’s 
daughter in marriage, and w r as ftft^yiVHrd com¬ 
pelled by his father-in-law to perform acts of 


service for him. In Egypt money payments by 
way of wages were in use, but the terms cannot 
now be ascertained. 

Among the Hebrews wages in general, whether 
of soldiers or laborers, are mentioned (Hag. 1:6: 
Ezek. 29:18, 19 ; John 4:36). The rate of wages 
in only mentioned in the parable of the house¬ 
holder and vineyard (Matt. 20:2), where the labor- 

urn n rr! iron o c nno rl on ni'ino nnr rl o ir 

(about sixteen cents), a rate which agrees with 
Tob. 5:14, where a drachma is mentioned as the 

rnt.p npv flnv n sum which mnv bp taken as fairly 
equivalent to the denarius, and to the usual pay 
of a soldier in the latter days of the Roman re¬ 
public. In earlier times it is probable that the 
rate was lower. But it is likely that laborers, and 
also soldiers, were supplied with provisions. The 
Mosaic law was very strict in requiring daily pay¬ 
ment of wages (Lev. 19:13; Deut. 25:14, lft). The 
employer who refuser! to give Ills laborers suffi¬ 
cient provisions was censured (Job 24:11), and ifie 
iniquity of withholding wages is denounced (Jor. 
23:13; Mat. 3:5; James 5:4) (Smith), Sec Serv¬ 
ice. 

WAGON (Heb. 1"^^, ag-aiodav/ , that which 
rolls or turns round, Gen. 45:19, 21, 27 ; 46:5 ; r 
Num. 7:3, 6-8; reh' keb, Ezek. 23:24, else¬ 

where “ chariot ”). The oriental wagon, or arabah „ 








WAIL 


WAR 


is a vehicle composed of two or three planks, 
fixed on two solid circular blocks of wood, from 
two to five feet in diameter, which serve as wheels. 
To the floor are sometimes attached wings, which 
splay outward like the sides of a wheelbarrow. 
For the conveyance of passengers mattresses or 
clothes are laid in the bottom, and the vehicle is 
drawn by bullocks or oxen. The covered wagons 
for conveying the materials for the tabernacle 
were probably constructed on Egyptian models. 
Others of a lighter description, and more nearly 
approaching the modern cart, occur in the Assyr¬ 
ian monuments. Some of these have eight, 
others as many as twelve spokes in their wheels. 
WAIL. See Mourning. 

WALK. Figurative. Walk is often used 
in Scripture for conduct in life, general demeanor, 
and deportment. Thus it is said that Enoch and 
Noah “ walked with God,” i. e., they maintained 
a course of action conformed to God’s will and 
acceptable in his sight. In the Old and New 
Testaments we find God promising to walk with 
his people; and his people, on the other hand, de¬ 
siring the influence of the Holy Spirit, that they 
may walk in his statutes. “ To walk in darkness ” 
(1 John 1:6, 7) is to be involved in unbelief and ; 
misled by error; “ to walk in the light ” (v, 7) is 
to be well informed, holy, and happy; “to walk' 
by faith” (2 Cor. 5:7) may be rendered “through 
faith we walk,” i. e., faith is the sphere through 
which we walk. “ To walk after the flesh” (Rom. 
8:1, 4; 2 Pet. 2:10) is to gratify the carnal de-; 
sires, to yield to fleshly appetites, and to be obe¬ 
dient to the lusts of the flesh; while “to walk 
after the Spirit” (Gal. 5:16) is to be guided and 
aided by the Holy Spirit, the active and animating 
principle of the Christian life. 

WALL(Heb. properly Tp, keer, as a defeme;\ 
or >“P2in, kho-maw' y as a barrier; sometimes ‘“fltD, 
shoorj perhaps from its rocky character; various 
forms of gaxO'dar', to inclose; occasionally 

khnk t from its strength; khah^yils, 

from its exterior position; khaw-roois' y from 

its being dug, etc.; Gr. teixoq, ti'-khos; rolxoq , 
toy'-khos). In ancient times the walls of cities 
and houses were usually built of earth, or of bricks: 
(q. v.) of clay, mixed with reeds and hardened in 
the sun. When any breach took place in such a 
mass of earth, by heavy rains or a defect in the 
foundation, the consequences were serious (Gen. 
49:6; Psa. 62:3; Isa. 30:13); and we can easily 
understand how such walls could be readily de¬ 
stroyed by fire (Amos 1:7, 10, 14). The exten¬ 
sive mounds on the plains of Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, marking the sites of ancient cities, show 
that the walls were principally constructed of 
earth or day. The wall surrounding the palace 
of Khorsnbml is Used by Rotta at forty-eight feet 
nine inches; probably about llio same ns that of 
Nineveh, upon which three chariots could be driven 
abreast. The wall of Babylon was eighty-seven 
feet broad, and six chariots could be driven to¬ 
gether upon it. Not infrequently stone avails, 
with towers and a fosse, surrounded fortified 
cities (Isa. 2:15 ; 9:10; Neh. 4:3 ; Zeph. 1:16). 

The following additional points are mentioned 

(75) 


by Smith {Bib. Did., s. v.): “1. The practice 
common in Palestine of carrying foundations down 
to the solid rock, as in the case of the temple, and 
in the present day with structures intended to be 
permanent (Luke 11:48). 2. A feature of some 

parts of Solomon’s buildings, as described by Jo¬ 
sephus, corresponds remarkably to the method 
adopted at Nineveh of inerusting or veneering a. 
wall of brick or stone with slabs of a more costly 
material, as marble or alabaster. 3. Another use 
of walls in Palestine is to support mountain roada 
or terraces formed on the sides of hills for pur¬ 
poses of cultivation. 4. The ‘path of the vine¬ 
yards’ (Num. 22:24) is a pathway through vine* 
yards, with walls on each side.” 

Figurative. In Scripture language a wall is. 
a symbol of salvation (Isa. 26:1; 60:18); of pro¬ 
tection —of God (Zech. 2:5), of those who afford 
protection (1 Sam. 25:16; Isa. 2:15), of the Church 
as a protection to the nation (Cant. 8:9, 10), of 
ordinances as a protection to the Church (Cant. 
2:9 ; Isa. 5:5); of the wealth of the rich in his own 
co?iceit (Prov. 18:11). A “ brazen wall ” is sym¬ 
bolical of prophets in their testimony against the 
wicked (Jer. 15:20); the “wall of partition”(Eph. 
2:14), of the separation of Jews and Gentiles 
“whited walls” (Acts 23:3), of hypocrites. 

WAN. See Glossary. 

WANDERING IN THE WILDERNESS. 

See Wilderness of Wandering. 

WAR. The rendering of several Hebrew and 
Greek words: Heb. mil-khaw-maw' y 

fighting; tsaw-baw^ or tseb-aw-aw', 

to make war; used also for the sacred service of 
the Levites(Num. 4:23); law-kham' , literally 

to consume; Gr. TrSXegog, poV-em-os , a conflict; 
orpareiio), strai-yoo*-o, to make a military expedi¬ 
tion,. 

1. The Egyptians. “Military service in 
Egypt was not universally compulsory, but rather 
the profession and privilege of a special class of 
whose origin but little is known. Perhaps origi¬ 
nally it comprised only the descendants of the con¬ 
quering race, but in historic times it was not ex¬ 
clusively confined to the latter, and recruits were 
raised everywhere among the fellahs, the Bedouins 
of the neighborhood, the negroes, the Nubians, and 
even from among the prisoners of war, or adventur¬ 
ers from beyond the seas. This motley collection 
of foreign mercenaries composed ordinarily the 
bodyguard of the king or of Ms barons, the per¬ 
manent nucleus round which in times of war the 
levies of native recruits were rallied. Every Egyp¬ 
tian soldier received from the chief to whom he 
was attached a holding of land for the mainte¬ 
nance of himself and his family. . . . They 
were enrolled in special registers, with the indi¬ 
cation of the holding which was temporarily as¬ 
signed to them. A military scribe kept this regis¬ 
ter in every royal home or principality. Military 
service seemed in the eyes of the fellahs so great 
that for the most part those who were engaged in 
it had their children also enrolled, and taken to 
the barracks, where they were taught not only 
the use of the bow, the battle-ax, the mace, the 
lance, and the shield, but were all instructed in 
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WAR 


WATCH 


such exercises as rendered the body supple and 
prepared them fur maneuvering, regimental march¬ 
ing, running, jumping, and wrestling either with 
closed or open hand. Their training being fin¬ 
ished, they were incorporated into local companies 
■ami invested with their privileges. When they 
were required for service part or the whole of the 
class was mustered, arum kept in the arsenal 
were distributed among them, and they were con¬ 
veyed in boats to the scene of action ” (Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ. y p. 305-309). 

2. The Chaldeans. “ When a war was immi¬ 
nent a military levy was made upon his (the king’s) 
domains, but we are unable to find out whether the 
recruits thus raised were drawn indiscriminately 
from the population in general or merely from a 
special class analogous to that of the warriors 
which we find in Egypt, who were paid in the 
same way by grants of land. The equipment of 
these soldiers was of the rudest kind; they had no 
cuirass, but carried a rectangular shield, and, in 
the case of those of higher rank at all events, a 
conical metal helmet, probably of beaten copper, 
provided with a piece to protect the back of the 
neck. The heavy infantry were armed with a 
pike tippet! with bronze or copper, an ax or sharp 
iulxe* a stoned leaded mace, and a dagger. The 
fight troops were provided only with the bow and 
sling. As early as the milieu turn Ik (I the king 
went to battle in a chariot drawn by onagers, or 
perhaps horses; he had his own peculiar weapon, 
which was a curved baton probably terminating 
in a metal point, and resembling the scepter of the 
Pharaohs. . * , At the beginning of a campaign 
a distribution of weapons to the newly levied 
-troops took place; but as soon as the war was at 
an end the men brought back their accouterments, 
which were stored till they were again required ” 
{ibid., pp. 721, 722). 

3. The Hebrews. (1) Preliminary. Before 
entering on an aggressive warfare the Hebrews 
sought for the divine sanction by consulting hither 
the LI rim and Thmmnim (Judg. 1:1 ; 20:2, 27, 23; 
1 Ham. 14:3723:2; 28:6; 30:8) or some acknowl¬ 
edged prophet. (I Kings 22:6: 2 Chrou. 18:5). 
Divine aid was further sought in actual warfare 
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which was the symbol of Jehovah himself (i Sam. 
4:4, 18; 14:18). Format proclamations of war 
woro not. int^rohangftd between the belligerents. 
Before entering the enemy’s district spies were 
sent to ascertain the character of the country and 
the preparations of its Inhabitants for resistance 
{Xum. 13:17; Josh. 2:1; Judg. 7:10; 1 Sam. 26:4). 

(2) Actual warfare. When an engagement was 
imminent a sacrifice was offered (1 Sam. 7:9; 13:9), 
and an inspiriting address delivered either by the 
commander (2 Omni. 20:20) or by a priest (Deut. 
20:2). Then followed the battle signal (1 Sam. 
17:52; Isa. 42:13 ; Jer. 50:42; Ezek. 21:22; Amos 
1:14). The combat assumed the form of a num¬ 
ber of hand-to-hainl contests. Hence the high 
value attached to fleetness of foot and strength of 
arm (2 Sam. 1:23 ; 2:18; 1 Chron. 12:S). At the 
same time various strategic devices were practiced, 
such as the ambuscade (.Tosh. 8:2,12; Judg. 20:30), 
surprise (Judg, 7:10), or circumvention (2 Sam. 
5:23). Another mode of settling the dispute was by 


the selection of champions (1 Sam., ch. 17 ; 2 Sam. 
2:14), who were spurred on to exertion by the 
offer of high reward (1 Sam. 17:25 ; 18:25 ; 2 Sam. 
18:11; 1 (Alton. 11:6). The contest having been 
decided, the conquerors were recalled from the 
pursuit by the sound of a trumpet (2 Sam. 2:28; 
18:16; 20:22). 

(3) Siege of a town. The siege of a town or 
fortress was conducted in the following manner: 
A line of circumvallation was drawn round the 
place (Ezek. 4:2; Mic. 5:1), constructed out of the 
trees found in the neighborhood (Deut. 20:20), to¬ 
gether with earth and any other materials at 
hand. This line not only cut off the besieged from 
the surrounding country, but also served as a base 
of operations for the besiegers. The next step 
was to throw out from this line one or more 
“mounds” or “banks,” in the direction of the 
city (2 Sara. 20:15; 2 Kings 19:32; Isa. 37:33), 
which were gradually increased in height until they 
were about naif as high as the city walk On these 
mounds or banks towers were erected (2 Kings 
25:1; Jer. 52:4 ; Ezek. 4:2 ; 17:17 ; 21:32 ; 26:8), 
whence the slmgers and archers might attack 
with effect. Battering-rums (Ezek. 4:2; 21:22) 
were brought up to the walls by means of the bank, 
and scaling ladders might also be placed on It. 

(4) Treatment of conquered, eto. The treat¬ 
ment of the conquered was extremely severe in 
ancient times. The bodies of the soldiers killed 
in action were plundered (l Ham. 31:8; 2 Mace. 
8:27); the survivors were either killed In some 
savage manner (Judg. 9:45; 2 Sum. 12:31; 2 Chron. 
25:12), mutilated (Judg. 1:6; 1 Bum. 11:2), or 
earned into captivity (Xum, 31:26 ; Deut. 20:14). 
Sometimes the bulk of the population of the con¬ 
quered country was removed to a distant locality. 
The Mosaic law mitigated to a certain extent the 
severity of the ancient usages toward the com 
quo rod, The conquerors celebrated their success 
by the erection of monumental stones (1 Bam. 
7:12; 2 Ham, 8:13), by banging up trophies in 
their public buildings (I Bam, 21:9; 81:10; 2 Kings 
11:10), and by triumphal songs and dances in 
which the whole population took purtfExod. 16:1- 
21; Judg,, ch. 5; l Sam. 18:0-8; 2 Smutch. 22; 
Judith 16:2-17; 1 Maim- 4:24). 

4. Figurative. War is a figure of our contest 
with death (Eccles. 8:8). In the sung of Moses, 
Jehovah is declared to he “a man of war” (Exod, 
15:3), one who knows how to make war, and pos¬ 
sesses the power to destroy Ids foes. War illus¬ 
trates the malignity of the wicked (Paa. 55:21), 
the contest of saints with the enemies of their 
salvation (Rom. 7:23; 2 Cor. 10:3; Epli. 0:12; 
1 Tim. 1:18), and between antichrist and the 
Church (Rev. 11:7 ; 13:4, 7). 

WARE. See Glossary. 

WARFARE. See Glossary. 

WASHING. See Ablution. 

WASHPOT. See Glossary. 

WATCH. 1. The rendering of some form of 
the Heb. ( shaw-mar', to protect ), and may 

mean day or night watch; thus there was a guard 
(A.Y. “watch”) of the king’s house (2 Kings 11:5-7), 
and in Jerusalem under Nehemiah (X T eh. 4:9; 7:3). 
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WATCHTOWER 


WATERPOT 


The Jews, like the G reeks and Romans, divided 
the night into military watches instead of hours, 
each watah representing the period for winch sen¬ 
tinels or pickets remained on duty. Thus we read 
of "a watch in the night” (Fuji. 00:4). The 
proper Jewish reckoning recognised only three 
such watches, entitled the first or “ beginning of 
the watches” (Lam. 2: 15>>, the middle watch (Judg. 
7: ltl), and the morning watch (Exod. 14:24; I Sum. 
11:11). These would lust respectively from sun¬ 
set to 10 V. M. i from 10 i*. M. to 2 A> M.; and from 
2 a. y. to sunrise. Subsequently to the establish¬ 
ment of the Roman supremacy, the number of 
watches was increased to four, which were de¬ 
scribed either according to their numerical order, 
as in the case of the “fourth watch” (Matt. 14; 
25, Gr. $ulaiiff i foo4ak'<ty ') l or by the terms “ even,” 
“midnight,” “cockcrowing,” and “morning” (Mark 
13;35). These terminated respectively at 9 p. m., 
midnight, 8 a. m., and 6 a. m. 

2. Shaw-kad' (Heb. to be alert) is to be 

wakeful, and so watchful, either for good (Jer. 81: 
28 ; 51:12) or evil (Isa. 29:20). 

3. Kov&do-de^ah (Or. KffvomSia), a Roman sen* 
try, one of tlie soldiers who guarded the 
tomb of our Lord (Matt, 27;65, 66). 

4. Qray-par-eh'-o (Gr. ypyyoptw) means 
to keep awake, to watrh, and so to lake 
heed lent through remissnes3 and indolence 
some destructive calamity suddenly over¬ 
take one (Matt, 2-1:42; 25:18; Mark 18:85; 

Rev, 16:ID), or lest one be led to forsake 
Christ (Matt. 26:41; Mark 14:38), or fall 
into sin (1 Thess. 6:6; 1 Cor. 16:13 ; 1 Pet. 

6:8; Rev. 3:2, sq.) To “ watch ” (Col. 4:2) 
is to employ the most punctilious care. 

5. Nay-fo (Gr. vy<pu, to abstain from 
wine , be sober) is used in the New Testa¬ 
ment figuratively, to be calm and collected 
in spirit; to be temperate, dispassionate) cir¬ 
cumspect (1 Thess. 6:6, 8; 2 Tim. 4:5 ; 1 Pet. 

1:13; 6:8). 

WATCHTOWER. See Tower. 

WATER (Heb. tTM, mdli'-yhn ; Gr. 
v6a)p, hoo'-dore) is frequently mentioned in 
Scripture both as an element in fertility 
and as a drink. 

1. Supply. “ The long rainy season in 
Palestine means a considerable rainfall, and while it 
lasts the land gets a thorough soaking. But the 
land is limestone and very porous. The heavy 
rains are quickly drained away, the wadies are left 
dry, the lakes become marshes or dwindle to dirty 
ponds, and on the west of Jordan there remain 
only a few short perennial streams, of which but 
one or two, and these mere rills, are found in the 
hill country.” Hence the water of running streams 
and fountains, as opposed to that of stagnant cis¬ 
terns, pools, or marshes, is called living water 
(Gen. 26:19; Zech. 14:8; John 4:10, 11; 7:38; 
Rev. 7:17). In the hot countries of the East the 
assuaging of thirst is one of the most delightful 
sensations that can be experienced (Psa. 143:6; 
Prov. 26:25), and every attention which humanity 
and hospitality can suggest is paid to furnish 
travelers with water. Public reservoirs or pools 


are opened in several parts of Egypt and Arabia 
(Matt. 10:42), Sometimes water is so scarce as to 
be paid for (Nunn 20:17, 19; Lam. 6:4). 

2. Peculiar Usages, “Among the optical 
illusions which the deserts of the East have fur* 
ui shed is t h e mi rage, T his pi i enom ei ion of * w ate ra 
that fail,* or 1 are not sure, 1 was called by the He¬ 
brews shav)*ra.H)h\ i. e., heat, and is rendered 
l the parched ground 1 (Isa. 35:7); properly, 4 And 
the mirage shall become a pool, 1 L o. T the desert 
which presents the appearance of a lake shall be 
changed into real water.” 

3. Figurative. Water occasionally m used 

for tears (Jer. 0:1, 7); hence, figuratively, trouble 
(Psa. 66:1) and misfortune (Lam. 8:34 ; Psa, 69:1 ; 
119:186; 12-4:4, 6); persecution -{Psa. 88:17); hostile 
armies (Isa. 8:7; 17:13), Water is put for chil¬ 
dren or podttiiy (Nuin. 24:7 ; Isa. 48: l); for cloud® 
(Psa. 104:3); for the ordinances of the Gospel 
(Isa, 12:3; 85:6, 7; ; John 7:37, S8); divine 

support (Ism 8:6); the gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit (Isa. 41:17, 18; 44:3; Essek. 86:25); 
water mured out, the wrath of God (Hos. 6:10) 
and of faintness by terror (Psa. 22:14). Deep 





An Eastern Well. 

water is used of the counsel in the heart (Prov. 
20:6) and of the words of the wise (18:4). Water 
“ spilled on the ground ” is a figure of death 
(2 Sam. 14:14); while its instability figures a \va 
vering disposition (Gon. 49:4). “ Stolen waters n 

(Prov. 9:17) denote unlawful pleasures with 
strange women. The difficulty of stopping water 
(17:14) is a symbol of strife and contention, while 
its rapid flowing away represents the career of the 
wicked (Job 24:18; Psa. 68:7). See Fountain; 
Well. 

WATER OF JEALOUSY. See J EALOUSV 
Offering. 

WATERPOT (Gr. vdpia, hood-ree'-ah ), a 
large vessel of stone in which water was kept 
standing (John 2:6, 7) for the sake of cleansing, 
which the Jews practiced before and after meals. 
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WATERSPOUT 


WEIGHT 


The “firkin” (Gr. gerpyrhCi met-ray-tace') was a 
measure containing about eight and seven eighths 



gallons. The “ waterpot ” mentioned in 4:28 was 
a jar of earthenware in which water was carried. 

WATERSPOUT (Heb. "l'latt, tsin-noorhol¬ 
low) was a cataract, waterspout (Psa. 42:7; ren¬ 
dered in the A. Y. of 2 Sam, 6:8, “gutter R. Y. 
“water course”). 

WAVE OFFERING, See Sacrificial Of¬ 
ferings. 

WAX, WAXEN. See Glossary. 

WAYFARING. See Glossary. 

WAYMARKS (Heb.TPa, tsee-yoonconspic¬ 
uous), pillars to mark the road for the returning 
exiles (Jer. 81:21). Caravans set up pillars or 
pointed heaps of stone to mark the way through 
the desert against their return. 

WEALTHY. See Glossary. 

WEAN, WEANING. See Children. 

WEAPON. See Armor. 

WEASEL. See Animal Kingdom. 

WEAVING. In addition to material on this 
subject given in article on Handicraft, we give the 
following from Smith (Bib. Diet s, v.): “ The 
art of weaving appears to be coeval with the first 
dawning of civilization. In what country or by 
whom it was invented we know not, but we find 
it practiced with great skill by the Egyptians at a 
verv early period. The ‘vestures of fine linen* 
such as Joseph wore (Gen. 41:42) were the product 
of Egyptian looms, and their quality, as attested 
by existing specimens, is pronounced to be not 
inferior to the finest cambric of modern times. 
The Israelites were probably acquainted with the 
process before their sojourn in Egypt; but it was 
undoubtedly there that they attained the profi¬ 
ciency which enabled them to execute the hang¬ 
ings of the tabernacle (Exod. 35:35 ; 1 Chron. 4: 
21) and other artistic textures. At a later period 
the Egyptians were still famed for their manufac¬ 
tures of ‘fine’ (i. e., hackled) flax and of chori , 
rendered in the A. V. ‘networks,’ but more prob¬ 
ably a white material either of linen or cotton (Isa. 
19:9; Ezek. 27:7). 

“ The character of the loom and the process of 
weaving can only be inferred from incidental no¬ 


tices. The Egyptian loom was usually upright 
and the weaver stood at his work. The cloth was. 
fixed sometimes at the top, sometimes at the bot¬ 
tom. The modern Arabs use ft procumbent loom, 
raised above the ground by short legs. The Bible' 
does not notice the bom itself, but speaks of the- 
beam to which the warp was attached (1 Sam. 17: 
7 ; 2 Sam. 21:19), and of the pin to which the 
cloth was fixed and on which it was rolled (Judg. 
16:14). We have also notice of the shuttle, which 
is described by a term significant of the act of 1 
weaving (Job 7:6); the thrum or threads which 
attached the web to the beam (Isa. 88:12, marg.), 
and the web itself (Judg. 16:14). Whether the.' 
two terms in Lev. 13:48 rendered ‘warp’ and 
‘ woof ’ really mean these admits of doubt. 

“ The textures produced by the Jewish weavers 
were very various. The coarser kinds, such as 
tent cloth, sackcloth, and the ‘ hairy garments ’ of 
the poor were made of goat’s or camel’s hair 
(Exod. 26:7; Matt. 3:4). Wool was extensively 
used for ordinary clothing (Lev. 13:47; Prov. 27: 
26; 31:13; Ezek. 27:18), while for finer work 
flax was used, varying in quality, and producing 
the different textures described in the Bible us 
‘linen’ and ‘fine linen.’ The mixture of wool 
and flax in cloth intended for a garment was in¬ 
terdicted (Lev. 19:19; Deut. 22:11).” 

WEB. See Spider ; Weaving. 

WEDDING. See Marriage. 

WEDGE. See keli'-them. 

WEEDS. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

WEEK, a measure of time (q. v.). 

WEEKS, FEAST OF. See Festivals. 

WEEPING. See Mourning. 

WEIGHT. 1. Mh'-ben (Heb. a stone), a, 
weight of a balance, even when not made of stone, 
ejitcc anciently, as at the present day, the orien¬ 
tals often made use of stones for weights (Lev. 19: 
36; Deut. 25:16, etc.). 

2. Mish-kawV fHeb. bj^ttWp), or mish-kole* 
(biplM), may mean either the weight numerically 

_a „ rr\ _ a a c\c\ t_ ok \t. ___ h in 

couiuaicu ’ uev. um, 

etc.), or the act of weighing (Ezra 8:34). 

3. Peh'-les (Heb. Prov. 16:11; “balance,”" 
Isa. 40:12), a steelyard. 

4. In the New Testament “ weight ” is men¬ 
tioned only once in its literal sense, and is the- 
rendering of Gr. ralavrialos (tal-an-tee-ahJyoz), 
talentlike in weight (Rev, 16:21). The Israelites 
were commanded to have “just weights ” (Lev* 
19:36; Deut. 25:16; Prov. 20:10, 23), and ihc 
prophet Micah (6:11) denounces “the bag of de¬ 
ceitful weights,” referring to the stone weights- 
which were carded hi a bag. 

5. Figurative. Job, in speaking of the fixed 
laws ordained by Jehovah for the duration of the 
world, particularizes by examples: “He appointed 
the weight for the winds ” (28:25) i. e., the measure 
of its force or feebleness. To “ eat bread by weight ” 
(Ezek. 4:10, Hi) denotes extreme poverty or scar¬ 
city of food. The “ weight of glory ” (2 Cor. 4; 
17) is a figurative expression to denote the iiiion* 
si ty of the celestial gbry, especially m cent rusted 
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WELL 


WHEEL 


with the transitoriness of our present afflictions. 
The writer of the Hebrews (12:1) urges his readers 
to “lay aside every weight” (Gr. byncogy mig'-kos). 
This word means anything prominent, an mcwjrt- 
brauce ; it is used figuratively for whatever dis¬ 
position (us sensuality and worldly-minded ness) 
bows Llie soul down to earth, and consequently 
impedes it L running its spiritual race, 

WELL. 1. Names. The rendering of the 
following Hebrew and Greek words: 

(1) Be-ayr ' (Heb. a pit), something dug, 

and having the meaning of Our word cistern (Gen. 
16:14; 21:19, sq.; 26:19, sq.; 2 Sam. 17:,IS, etc.). 

(2) Bore (Heb. TiS, from No. 1) is found in 
1 Sam. 19:22; 2 Sam. 3:26; 23:15, 16; 1 Chron. 
11:17, 18. 

(3) Mah-yawn? (Heb. from No. 4), a spring, 
as in Psa. 84:6. 

(4) Aid-yin (Heb. an eye), a fountain; 
whether so called from its resemblance to the eye, 
or, vice versa , the eye, from its resemblance to a 
fountain, may be doubtful (Gen. 24:13, 16; 49:22; 
Nell. 2:13); a living spplfig* 

(5) Bay-gat/ (Gr. nnyy* gushing), a fountain 
spread by n spring (John 4:8, 14; 2 Pet. 2:17). 

(6) Preld-ar (Gr. 6piap f hoh, John 4:11, 12), a 
pit dug, rani thus distinguished from a living 
spring. 

2. Importance. The heat and the large 
flunks and herds have made a special necessity of 
a supply of water (Judg. 1:15) in a hot climate; it 
has always involved among Eastern nations ques¬ 
tions of property of the Highest importance, and 
sometimes given rise to serious contention* Thus 
the well Beer-sheba was opened, and its possession 
attested with special formality by Abraham (Gen. 
21:30, 31). The Koran notices abandoned wells 
as signs of desertion (Sur. 22). To acquire wells 
which they had not themselves dug was one of 
the marks of favor foretold to the Hebrews on 
their entrance into Canaan (Deut. 6:11). To poa* 
boss one Is noticed as it mark of independence 
(Piw. 5:15), and to abstain from the use of wells 
belonging to others, a disclaimer of interference 
with their property (Num. 20:17, 19; 21:22). 
Simitar rights of possession, actual and hereditary, 
exist among the Arabs of the present day, 

3. Construction. Wells in Palestine are usu¬ 
ally excavated from the solid limestone rock, some¬ 
times with stops to descend into them (Gen. 24:16). 
The brims are furnished with a curb or low wall 
of stone, bearing murks of high antiquity in the 
furrows worn by the ropes used In drawing water. 
It was on a curb of this sort tlmt our Lord sat 
when he conversed with the woman of Samaria 
(John 4:6), and it was this, the usual stone cover, 
which the woman placed on the mouth of the 
well at Bahurim (2 Sam. 17:19), which was dry at 
times. 

4. Raising the Water. “ The usual methods 

for miring water are the following: 1. Tim rope 
and bucket, or walcr-skm ((Jen. 24:14-20; John 
4:11), 2. The xafdych, or Persian wheel. This 

consists of a vertical wheel furnished with a set 
of buckets or earthen jars, attached to a cord 
passing over the wheel, which descend empty and 


return full as the wheel revolves. 3. A modifica¬ 
tion of the last method, by which a man, sitting 
opposite to a wheel furnished with buckets, turns 
it by drawing with his hands one set of spokes 
prolonged beyond its circumference, and pushing 
another set from him with his feet. 4. A method 
very common, both in ancient and modern Egypt, 
is the shadoof, a simple contrivance consisting of 
a lever moving on a pivot, which is loaded at one 
end with a lump of clay or some other weight, 
and has at the other a bowl or bucket. Wells are 
usually furnished with troughs of wood or stone, 
into which the water is emptied for the use of 
persons or animals coming to the wells. Unless 
machinery is used, which is commonly worked 
by men, women are usually the water carriers” 
(Smith). 

5. Figurative. Wells are figurative of: God 
as the source of salvation (Isa. 12:3; comp. Jcr, 2: 
13; John 4:10; Cant. 4:15); mouth of the right¬ 
eous (Prov. 10:11); wisdom and understanding in 
a man (16:22; 18:4); “ drinking from one’s own,” 
domestic happiness (5:15); “wells without water,” 
of hypocrites (2 Pet. 2:17). 

WEN. See Diseases. 

WENCH. See Glossary. 

WEST (Heb. aw-Jchore', behind; Ej, 

yawm , the sea; mah-ar-atvb', evening; 

NISI, bo hashsheh?-mesh, the going down 
of sun). The oriental, in speaking of the quarters 
of the heavens, supposes his face turned to the 
east. So the east is before him, the west behind, 
the south at his right hand, and the north at his 
left. 

WHALE. See Animal Kingdom. 

WHEAT. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

Figurative. On account of its excellence as 
a food, wheat is a figure of good men, as tares are 
of evil (Matt. 3:12; 13:25, 29, 30; Luke 3:17). 

WHEEL. 1. O-fawn? (Heb. revolving ) 

is usually and properly rendered “wheel” (Exod. 
14:25; 1 Kings 7:30-33 ; Isa. 5:28; 28:27, 28; 
Ezek. 1:15-21; 3:13; 10:2-19; 11:22; Nah. 3:2). 

2. Gal-gad (Heb. b;. 1 ?;!), or ghil-gawV (bj* 1 ?^ 
means revolving , and is rendered “ wheel ” in Psa. 
83:13; Eccles. 12:6; Isa. 5:28; 28:28; Jer. 47:3; 
Ezek. 10:2, 13; Dan. 7:9. In Isa. 17:13 the A. Y. 
has “a rolling thing,” thought to be a thistle 
down. 

3. Paid-am (Heb. Judg. 5:28), a step, and 

often so rendered. 

4. O' -ben (Heb. *^ er * 18:3, a pot¬ 

ter’s wheel. 

As seen in article on Wagon, many of the wheels 
in the East were merely circular pieces of solid 
wood, but we also find evidences of their being 
also made with spokes and fellies. An Egyptian 
wheel has been found having a wooden tire to the 
felly and an inner circle, probably of metal, 
which passed through and connected its six spokes 
a short distance from the hub. The diameter of 
the wheel was about three feet one inch. The 
felly was in six pieces, the end of one overlap- 






WHELP 


WILDERNESS 


ping the other; end the tire was flistened to it by 
bunds of rawhide passing through long, narrow 
holes made to receive them (Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp.y i, 37ft, sq.). Among the ancient Assyrians 
the wheel had eight spoked, end was apparently 
strengthened by four pieces of metal which bound 
the fellies. 

The wheels mentioned as seen in vision by Eze¬ 
kiel (1:15, sip ; 10:2-11*} seem to have served to 
put the chariot in motion. 41 Although the throne 
of God is not now expressly represented anti desig¬ 
nated as a chariot throne, yet there can be no 
doubt that the wheels which Ezekiel sees under 
the throne beside the cherubim are intended to in¬ 
dicate the possibility and ease with which the 
throne can be moved in the direction of the four 
quarters of the heavens” (Keil, Com.., in loc.). 
These wheels were “ a wheel in the middle of a 
wheel n (v. 10), i. c., one wheel placed at right 
angles with another, so that being turned it could 
go toward all the four sides. Their being sup¬ 
plied with eyes seems to indicate that their move¬ 
ment was guided by intelligence. 

In Jcr. ]fl:3 is a reference to the potter’s wheel. 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson conclusively shows that it 
must have been in use in Egypt previous to the 
time of Joseph. 

WHELP (Heb. 1^, bane , son or offspring , Job 
4:11; 28:8 ; elsewhere *1*151, goar, or *11-', gore, Gen. 
40:9; Dent. 33:22; Jer. ; Ezek. 19:2, 3,5; 
Kali, 2:13), the cub of a lion, or of a jackal (Lam. 
4:3); the cubs of n bear (2 Sam. 17:8 ; Prov. IT: 12 ; 

Ilos. 13:8) are not designated by the Hebrew 
word. 

WHETHER. See Glossary. 

WHIP (Heb* Eld, shotc f tank ; sometimes 
rendered “scourge,” job 5:21; U:23; Isa. JQ:20; 
28:15). In all slaveholding countries the whip 1ms 
been used upon human beings as a means of co¬ 
ercion mid punishment. The system of adminis¬ 
tering personal chastisement has been, and is, uni¬ 
versal throughout the East. For this purpose, 
however, the rod was oft oner used, and punish¬ 
ment by the bastinado is now most common. 
Whips wpvp mnrip. of various materials, from the 
simple scourge (q. v.) to the cruel scorpion (q. v.). 

WHIRLPOOL. See Glossary, 

WHIRLWIND. The four Hebrew words 
rendered in A. V. “ whirlwind.” all refer, not to a 
wind revolving with great rapidity upon its own 
axis, but to a wind blowing with fury and produ¬ 
cing blight .a ml dos-tvuet > on | hence tempest or (t/orwi, 
rather than whirlwind, would have been the proper 
term. 

The two in most frequent use are soo-faw' 
(Heb. ft|p l! IO), from a root meaning to snatch away , 
and signifying a sweeping desolating blast (Job 
21:18; 37:9; Isa. 21:1; Hos. 8:7, etc.); and aaw-ar' 
(^‘D, to toss), indicating the same thing, but more 
with reference to its vehement agitating motion 
(2 Kings 2:1, 11; Job 40:6 ; Isa. 40:24, etc.). Of 
the other two, roo'-akh (tl'H, Ezek. 1:4) should 
be rendered simply wind; and the other saw'-ar 
Psa. 58:9; Dan. 11:40) has respect to the 


sense of horror which is occasioned by blasts of 
a more destructive and terrific kind. 

Figurative. In a largo proportion of the 
passages the terms are used in a figurative sense, 
as with reference to the resistless and sweeping 
destruction sure to overtake the wicked (Psa. 58:9; 
Prov. 1:27; 10:25; Isa. 41:16, etc.). 

WHITED. See Glossary. 

WIDOW (Heb. al-maw-naw', bereaved; 

Gr. XVP a ) khay'-rah, deficient , as of a husband). 

1, Mosaic Regulations. In the Mosaic leg¬ 
islation special regard was paid to widows. *Tis 
true that no legal pro vision was made fortheir main¬ 
tenance ; but they were left dependent partly on 
the affection of relations, more especially of the 
eldest sou, whose birthright, or extra slmm of the 
property, imposed such a duty upon him, and 
partly on the privileges accorded to other dte- 
tressed classes, such us a participation in the tri¬ 
ennial third tithe (I)eut, 14:29; 26:12), in leasing 
(24:19-21), and in religious feasts (16:11, 14). 
God himself claimed a special interest in the 
widows, even calling himself their husband (Psa. 
03:5; 116:9); md uttered the severest dommem- 
tions against such as defraud and oppress them 
(Pan. 94:0 ; Ezek. 22:7 ; UaL 3:5). With regard to 
the remarriage of widows, the only restriction im¬ 
posed by the Mosaic law had reference to the con¬ 
tingency of one being left childless, in which case 
the brother of the deceased husband had a l ight 
to many the widow (Dent. 25:5, 6; Matt. 22:23- 
30). Sec Marriage; Lev irate. 

2. New Testament Usage. In the apos¬ 
tolic Church the widows were sustained at the 
public expense, the relief being daily administered 
in kind, under the superintendence of officers ap¬ 
pointed for this special purpose (Acts 6:1 6). 
Particular directions are given by St. Paul as to 
the class of persons entitled to such public main¬ 
tenance (1 Tim. 5:3-16). Out of the body of such 
widows a certain number were to be enrolled, die 
qualifications for such ein-ollweiiL being (1) that 
they were not under sixty years of age; (2) that 
they bad been s * the wife of one man,” pi-ub&uly 
meaning but once married , and (3) that they had 
led useful and charitable lives (vers. 9, 10). Some 
have thought this implies a receiving of the more 
elderly and approved widows into a kind of ecclesi¬ 
astical order (v. y), either of uoauuUBsheB ui uf u 
sort of overseers for those of their own sex; but 
the language is certainly vague and indefinite. 

WIFE. See Marriage. 

WILD BEAST. See AxuiAii Kingdom. 

WILD VINE or GRAPE. See Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

WILDERNESS. The Hebrew term most 
frequently rendered “ wilderness ” is l "l^? (mid- 
bawr', in the sense of driving flocks, and so pas¬ 
ture ). In a few cases only the following are the 
Hebrew terms: Ar-aw-baw' sterility , Job 

24:5; Isa. 33:9; Jer. 51:43; Amos 6:14); yesh-ee- 
mone' desolation, Deut. 32:10; Psa. 68:7); 

tsee-yaiv' aridity, Job 30:3; Psa. 78:17); 

to / -hoo (''ImF), desolation , Job 12:24 ; Psa. 107:40). 
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WILDERNESS OF WANDERING 


WILLOWS, BROOK OF THE 


The Greek term is er-ay-mee'-ah (epygta t solitude ) 
used in New Testament. 

WILDERNESS OF WANDERING, the 

land in which the Israelites sojourned and wandered 
for forty years on their way from Egypt to Canaan. 
It lay within the peninsula of Sinai, or that penin¬ 
sula extended, i. e., within the angle or fork 
formed by the two branches of the Red Sea—the 
Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of Akabah—or the lines 
of these branches produced, having the Holy Land 
to the north of it. It is that portion of Arabia 
called Arabia Petrsea (or rocky Arabia), from its 
rocky and rugged character. It consisted, accord¬ 
ing to Hr. Trumbull, of several districts: (1) The 
wilderness of Shur, or Etham, i. e., the great 
wall of Egypt, extending from Suez to the Med¬ 
iterranean; (2) the wilderness of Paran, occupy¬ 
ing the center of the peninsula; (3) the wilderness 
of Sin, in the lower part of the peninsula; (4) the 
wilderness of Zin to the northeast. It was in the 
plain or wilderness of Paran (Gen. 14:6 ; 21:21; 


ites moved northward to the wilderness of Paran 
(Num. 10:12); Taberah (Num. 11:3; Peut. 9:22); 
Kibroth-hattaavah (Num. 11:34; 33:16); Hazeroth 
(11:36; 33:17); desert of Arabah by the way of 
Mount Seir (Deut. 1:1, 2, 19); Rithmah (Num. 
33:18); Kadesh in the desert of Paran (Num. 
12:16; 13:26; Deut. 1:2, 19). 

2. Wanderings. In consequence of unbelief 
and rebellion, the Lord swore that they should 
wander in the wilderness until all that were above 
twenty years old should perish (Num. 14:33). Their 
wandering , therefore, began on their retreat from 
Kadesh. The following stations were encamped 
in until their return to Kadesh: Rimmon-parez 
(33:19); Libnah(v. 20); Rissah (v. 21); Keheiathah 
(v. 22); Mount Shapher (v. 23); Haradah (v. 24); 
Mnkhdoth (v. 25); Talmth (v, 26); Tavuh (v. 27); 
Mithcah (v. 28); Hashmomih (v. 29); Mbacroth 
(v, 30); jfone»jaakaii (v, 31); Hor-hftgidgad (v. 32) 
Jotbathah (v. 33); Ebronah (v. 34); Ezion-geber* 
(v. 35), by the way of the Red Sea (Deut. 2:1) ; 



Num. 13:26), still called the Wilderness of Wan¬ 
dering, and in the neighboring mountains, that 
the children of Israel chiefly wandered after their 
retreat from Kadesh. But their wandering was 
not altogether confined to this region, for it seems 
to have extended to the region of Sinai, or the 
district of the Tawarah Arabs, and then toward 
the close of the thirty-eight years to the plain of 
the Arabah and to the wilderness of Zin. All of 
this region was deficient in water. Hence the 
occasion for the miraculous stream of water which 
followed the Israelites for so many years. It was 
deficient also in food for man, but apparently not 
in food for cattle. There is little doubt that the 
wilderness once afforded greater resources than 
at present; although there seems to have been no 
city nor village (Psa. 107:4). The wandering of 
Israel, properly speaking, commenced on their 
retreat from KudeaH (Num. 14:33 ; 32:13), for up 
to that time I heir journey had been direct, first to 
Slum mid then to Kadesh. 

1. The Direct Journey- The first part, viz,, 
to Sinai, has been given in article on Exodus (q.vX 
Having rested there for about one year, the lsrael- 


Kadesh, in the desert of Zin (Num. 20:1), by the 
way of Mount Seir (Deut. 2:1). 

3. From Kadesh to Jordan. To Beeroth 
Beite-jnnkan (Deut. 10:6); Mount llor (Num. 20:22; 
33:37), or Mosevft (Deut. 10:6), whore Anron died; 
Gudgodah (v. 7); Jotbath (v. 7); by way of flic Red 
Sea (Xnin. 21:4}; by Ezion-ge her (Deut 2:8); Elath 
(v. 8); Zu lino link (Num, 83:41); Punon (v. 42); 
Obolh (21:10; 33:48); Ije-abarim (21:11), or lim 
(33:44,45); the brook Zercd (21:12; Deut. 2:13, 
14); brook A man (Num. 21:13; Dent. 2:24); Di* 
bongad (Num, 33:45); Ahnon-diblnthmm (v. 46); 
Beer (well) m the desert (21:16, 18); MulUumU 
(21:18); Nulialte! ( v, 10); Uamoth (s'. 19); Pisgnh 
(v, 20), or mountains of Aba rim, near Ncbo (33:47); 
by way of Busban to the plains of Moub by Jor¬ 
dan (21:33; 22:1; 33:48). 

WILL, WILL-WORSHIP. See Glossary. 

WILLOW. See Vegetable Kingdom. 
WILLOWS, THE BROOK OF THE (Heb. 

nakh'-al haw - ar-aw v bet w t f ) t a Stream 
mentioned by Isaiah (15:7) in his dirge over Moab, 
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His language implies that it is one of the bound¬ 
aries of the country. Some authorities read “ the 
desert stream” (as Hitzig, Maurer, Ewald, and 
Knob el), and identify it with the Wady-el-Ahsy ; 
others (as Gesenius, Pusey, and Delitzsch) think 
it to be the “ Willow Stream,” and identify it with 
one of the rivers which flow to the south of Arnon 
from the mountains of the Moabitish highlands 
down to the Dead Sea. One of these is still known 
as the Wady Sufsaf ’ i. e., the willow brook. See 
Vegetable Kingdom. 

WILLS. Under a system of close inheritance 
like that of the Jews, the scope for bequest 
in respect of land was limited by the right of re¬ 
demption and general reentry in the jubilee year. 
Kcil says {Bib. Arch., p. 309, 311, note 5), “of 
wills there is not a trace to bo found in the Mosaic 
law or throughout the whole of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. . . . Neither the expression ‘ command his 
house* (put his house in order), 2 Sam. 17:23; 
2 Kings 20:1; Isa. 38:1, nor the writing mentioned 
in Tob. 7:14, indicates a testamentary disposition. 
Not till the time of the later Jews do testaments 
occur; comp. Gal. 3:15; Heb. 9:17, and among 
princely families (Josephus, Ant ., xiii, 16, 1; xvii, 
3,2; War, ii, 2, 3), as well as in Talmudic law, after 
the Greek and Roman fashion.” 

WIMPLE. See Dress ; Glossary. 
WINDOW. See House. 

WINDS. That the Hebrews recognized the 
existence of four prevailing winds as issuing, 
broadly speaking, from the four cardinal points— 
north, south, east, and west—may be inferred from 
their custom of using the expression “four winds ” 
as equivalent to the “four quarters” of the hem- 



Winnowing with the Wind. 

isphere (Ezek. 37:9; Dan. 8:8 ; Zech. 2:6; Matt. 
24:31). 

1. The north wind, or, as it was usually called 
“ the north,” was naturally the coldest of the four 
(Ecclus. 43:20), and its presence is hence invoked 
as favorable to vegetation in Cant. 4:16. It blows 
chiefly in October, and brings dry cold (Job 37:9). 
It is described in Prov. 25:23 as bringing rain ; in 
this case we must understand the northwest wind. 


The northwest wind prevails from the autumnal 
equinox to the beginning of November, and the 
north wind from June to the equinox. 

2. The east wind crosses the sandy wastes of 
Arabia Deserta before reaching Palestine, and was 
hence termed “the wind of the wilderness ” (Job 
1:19 ; Jer. 13:24). It blows with violence, and is 
hence supposed to be used generally for any vio¬ 
lent wind (Job 27:21; 38:24; Psa. 48:7 ; Isa. 27:8; 
Ezek. 27:26). It is probably in this sense that it 
is used in Exod. 14:21. In Palestine the east wind 
prevails from February to June. 

3. The name “ sherkiyeh,” our sirocco (literally 
“the east”), is used of all winds blowing in from 
the desert, east, southeast, south, and even south- 
southwest. They are hot winds. “ When ye see 
the south wind blow, ye say, There will be heat; 
and it cometh to pass” (Luke 12:55; comp. Job 
37:17; Jer. 4:11 ; Ezek. 17:10 ; 19:12; Hos. 13:15). 
They blow chiefly in the spring, and for a day at 
a time; and they readily pass over into rain by a 
slight change in the direction, from south-south¬ 
west to full southwest. 

4. The west and southwest winds reach Pales¬ 
tine loaded with moisture gathered from the Medi¬ 
terranean, and are hence expressively termed by 
the Arabs “the fathers of the rain.” Westerly 
winds prevail in Palestine from November to Feb¬ 
ruary, and, damp from the sea, drop their mois¬ 
ture and cause the winter rains. “ In summer the 
winds blow chiefly out of the drier northwest, 
and, meeting only warmth, do not cause showers, 
but greatly mitigate the daily heat. This latter 
function is fulfilled morning by morning with al¬ 
most perfect punctuality. . . . He strikes the coast 
soon after sunrise; in Hauran, in June and July, he 

used to reach us between ten and 
twelve o’clock, and blow so well 
that the hours previous to that 
were generally the hottest of our 
day. The peasants do all their 
winnowing against this steady 
wind” (Smith, Hist. Qeog., pp. 66, 

6v). 

In addition to the four regular 
winds, we have notice in the Bibie 
of the local squalls (Mark 4:37; 
Luke 8:23), to which the Sea of 
Gcnesareth was liable. In the nar¬ 
rative of St. Paul’s voyage we meet 
with the ureek term lips (/dip) to 
describe the southwest wind; the 
Latin carus or caurus (xapor) 7 the 
northwest wind (Acts 27:12); and 
cvreclydon, a wind of a very vio¬ 
lent character coming from east- 
northeast (v. 14). 

WINE. 1. Bible Terms. 

The product of the wine press was 
described in Hebrew by a variety of terms, indica¬ 
tive either of the quality or of the use of the liquid. 

(1) Yah'-yin (Heb. IV, effervescing) is rendered 
invariably in the A. V. “wine,” excepting Judg. 
13:14, “vine”; Cant. 2:4, “banqueting.” This 
term corresponds to the Gr. olvog ( oy'-nos ), and 
our wine. In most of the passages in the Bible 
whore yah'-yin is used (eighty-three out of one 
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hundred and thirty-eight), it certainly means 
fermented grape juice, and in the remainder 
it may fairly be presumed to do so. In four 
only (Isa. 16:10; Jer. 40:10-12; Lam. 2:12) 
is it really doubtful. In no passage can it be 
positively shown to have any other meaning. The 
intoxicating character of yah'-yin in general is 
plain from Scripture. To it are attributed the 
darkly flashing eye ” (Gen. 49:12; A. Y. “ red ”), 
the unbridled tongue (Prov. 20:1; Isa. 28:7), the 
-excitement of the spirit (Prov. 31:6; Isa. 6:11; 
Zech. 9:15; 10:7), the enchained affections of its 
votaries (Hos. 4:11), the perverted judgment (Prov. 
31:5; Isa. 28:7), the indecent exposure (Hab. 2: 
15, 16), and the sickness resulting from the heat 
-(chemah , A. V. “bottles”) of wine (Hos. 7:5). 

So in actual instances: Noah planted a vine- 
jard, and drank of the yah'-yin and was drunken 
(Gen. 9:21); Nabal drank yah'-yin and was very 
v drunken (1 Sam. 25:36, 37); the “drunkards of 
Ephraim” were “overcome with yah'-yin ” (Isa. 
28:1). Jeremiah says, “I am like a drunken man, 
and like a man whom yah'-yin hath overcome ” 
■(Jer. 23:9). The intoxicating quality of yah'-yin is 
confirmed by rabbinical testimony. The Mishna, 
in the treatise on the Passover, informs us that 
four cups of wine were poured out and blessed, 
and drunk by each of the company at the eating 
■of the paschal lamb, and that water was also 
mixed with wine, because it was considered too, 
strong to be drunk alone. The Gemara adds, 
“ The cup of blessing is not to be blessed, until it 
is mixed with water.” To meet the objection, 
How can intoxication be hindered? the rabbins 
replied, “Because wine between eating does not 
intoxicate a man.” But although usually intoxi¬ 
cating, yet it was not only permitted to be drunk, 
but was also used for sacred purposes, and is 
■ spoken of as a blessing (Gen. 49:12; Deut. 14:24— 
26; Exod. 29:40; Lev. 23:13; Num. 15:5; Amos 
4:9). “Some, indeed, have argued from these 
passages that ydh'-yin could not always have been 
alcoholic. But this is begging the question, and 
that in defiance of the facts. Although invariably 
iermented, it was not always inebriating, and in 
most instances, doubtless, was but slightly alco¬ 
holic, like the vin ordinaire of France ” (McC. and 
Cyc ., s. v.). 

(2) Tee-roshe' (Heb. 113 m^H) properly signifies 
: must , the freshly pressed juice of the grape (the 
ylevxog of the Greeks, or sweet wine); rendered 
‘“new wine” in Neh. 10:39 ; 13:5, 12; Prov. 3:10; 
Isa. 24:7; 65:8; Hos. 4:11; 9:2; Joel 1:10; Hag. 
1:11; Zech. 9:17; “sweet wine” in Mic. 6:15. In 
.this last passage it seems to be used for that from 
which wine is made. The question whether either 
of the above terms ordinarily signified a solid sub¬ 
stance, would be at once settled by a reference to 
the manner in which they were consumed. With 
regard to yah'-yin we are not aware of a single 
.passage which couples it with the act of eating . 
In the only passage where the act of consuming 
■ tee-roshe' alone is noticed (Isa, 62:8, 9), the verb is 
shaw-thaw' (Heb. tirU3) ) which constantly indi¬ 
cates the act of drinking. There are, moreover, 
passages which seem to imply the actual manu¬ 
facture of tee-roshe' by the same process by which 


wine waft ordinarily made (Mic. 6:US; Prov. 3:10; 
Joel 2:24). As to the intoxicating character of 
this drink, the allusions to its effects are confined 
to a single passage, “ Whoredom and wine [yah'- 
yhi\ hud new wine [tc&ro&hd j take away the heart, 1 ’ 
where tee-roshe' appears as iho climax of engrossing 
inlluences, in immediate connection with yah'-yin. 

(3) Kheh'-mer (Heb. or kham-ar' (Chald. 

This word occurs eight times—twice (Deut. 
32:14; Isa. 27:2) in its Hebrew and six in its Chaldee 
form (Ezra 6:9; 7:22; Dan. 5:1, 2,4, 23). It conveys 
the notion of foaming or ebullition , and may 
equally well apply to the process of fermentation, 
or to the frothing of liquid freshly poured out, in 
which latter case it might be used of an unfer¬ 
mented liquid. 

(4) Shay-kawr' (Heb. an intoxicant ), an 

inebriating drink, whether wine prepared or dis¬ 
tilled from barley, honey, or dates. It is ren¬ 
dered in the A. Y. “strong drink” twenty-one 
times, and once “strong wine” (Num. 28:7; Psa. 
09:12, “ d r in k ers o f s tro n g d ri nk 1 '). Dr, Dougl ass 
(Imp. Did s. v.) says, “But we incline to the 
belief that xhcehAv early came to have a fixed 
meaning related to that of ydyin ; the latter de¬ 
noting nil ilia liquid products of the grape, from 
\t.vs tu memth; the former including all similar 
products of any fruit except the grape. The 
liquors included under shechdr might therefore be 
pomegranate wine, palm wine, apple wine, honey 
wine, perhaps even beer, for some have identified 
it with the liquor obtained from barley by the 
Egyptians,” The word h employed in the follow¬ 
ing passages in such a maimer as to show de¬ 
cisively that it denotes an intoxicating drink: 
Lev. 10:9, whore the priests are forbid den to 
drink wine, or shaipkawr' t when they go into the 
tabernacle; 1 Sam. 3:15, whore Hannah, charged 
with drunkenness by Eli, replies it is not so—“I 
have drunk neither wine nor shay-kav?r'f* Psa. 
69:12, whore the psalmist complains, “1 was the 
song of the drinkers of shay-huer' ” (A, Y. “drunk¬ 
ards”); Prov. 31:4, 5, “ It is not for kings lo drink 
wine; nor for princes shay-huer': lest they drink, 
and forget the lawIsa. 5:22, “Woe unto them 
that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle slmy-kawr' ” {comp. 28:7; 29:9), 

(5) Aw-sees ' (Heb. O' 1 ??, Cant. 8:2; Isa. 49:26; 
Joel 1:5; 3:18 ; Amos 9:13) is derived from a word 
signifying “to tread,” and therefore refers to the 
method by which the juice was expressed from 
the fruit. It would very properly refer to new 
wine as being recently trodden out, but not neces¬ 
sarily to unfermented wine. 

(6) So'-beh (Heb. potation) occurs only 

three times (Isa. 1:22, “ wine;” Hos. 4:18, “drink;” 
Nah. 1:10, “drunken”), but the verb and par¬ 
ticiple often—the latter to denote drunk, a drunk¬ 
ard, a toper. 

(7) Meh'-sek (Heb. a mixture) is wine 

mixed with water or aromatics (Psa. 75:8, A. Y. 
“ mixture ”). But the noun appears Ui have been 
restricted in usage to a bad sense, to denote wine 
mingled with stupefying or exciting drugs, so that 

1 the wine might produce more powerful effeeU 
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than was possible otherwise, at a time when dis¬ 
tillation had not been discovered. 

(8) Kho'-mets (Heb. En) occurs five times, and 
is simply vinegar. It was probably made from 
yah'-yin or shay-kawr'. 

(9) Ay-nawb' (Ileb. A. Y. “ wine ” in Hos. 
3:1; elsewhere correctly “grapes”). 

(10) Yeh'-keb (Heb. A.Y. “wine” in Beat. 
16:13; elsewhere correctly “press”). See Wine 
press. 

(11) In the New Testament we have the follow¬ 

ing Greek words: Oy'-nos (olvog), comprehending 
every sort of wine. Glyoo'-kos must) 

sweet or “new wine,” which seems to have been 
of an intoxicating nature (Acts 2:13), where the 
charge is made, “ These men are full of new wine ;” 
to which Peter replies (v. 15), “These men are 
not drunken as ye suppose.” If the wine was not 
intoxicating the accusation could only have been 
ironical. From the explanations of the ancient 
lexicographers we may infer that the luscious 
qualities of this wine were due not to its being 
recently made, but to its being produced from the 
purest juice of the grape. Gm'-tty-mah taco /on* 
jut -go (yhoyia rFj$ fruit of the vine (Luke 

22:IS). Qy'-nm ak'-ral+w (efvof hKparag\ pure 
wine (Rev* 14:10), Ox/-os sour wine or vine¬ 

gar (Matt. 27:48; Mark 15:36, etc.). Sik'-er-ah 
(oLKEpa i Luke 1:15, A. Y. “strong drink”), an in¬ 
toxicating beverage made of a mixture of sweet 

. ingredients, whether derived from grain or vege¬ 
tables, or from the juice of fruits, or a decoction 
of honey. It corresponds to No. 4. 

2. Biblical History of Wine. 



An Egyptian Wine Press. 

mentioned in the cose of Noah, who “ planted a 
vineyard, and did drink of the wine [yah'-yin\ and 
was drunken ” (Gen. 9:20, 21). The second notice 
is in Geu. 19:32, etc., where it is said that the 
daughters of Lot made their father drink wine 
(; yah'-yin ), so that he became stupidly intoxicated. 
It is mentioned in the blessing pronounced by 
Isaac upon Jacob (27:28); in connection with 
Egypt (40:11), when the chief butler says, “ I took 
the grapes, and pressed them into Pharaoh’s cup.” 
AVith regard to the uses of wine in private life 
there is little to remark. It was produced on 
occasions of ordinary hospitality (14:18), and at 
festivals, such as marriages (John 2:3). The monu¬ 


ments of ancient Egypt furnish abundant evidence 
that the people of that country, both male and 
female, indulged liberally in the use of wine. 
Under the Mosaic law wine formed the usual drink 
offering that accompanied the daily sacrifice (Exod. 
29:40), the presentation of the first fruits (Lev. 
23:13), and other offerings (Num. 15:5). Tit lie 
was to be paid of wine as of other products. The 
priest was also to receive first fruits of wine, as of 
other articles (Deut. 18:4; comp. Exod. 22:29). The 
use of wine at the paschal feast was not enjoined 
by the law, but had become an established custom, 
at all events in the post-Baby Ionian period. The 
wine was mixed with warm water on these occa¬ 
sions, as implied, in the notice of the warming 
kettle. Hence in the early Christian Church it 
was usual to mix the sacramental wine wi 111 water. 

Figurative. Wine is figurative o f th e bl ood of 
Christ (Matt. 26:27-29); of the blessings of the Gos¬ 
pel (Prov. 9:2,5 ; Isa. 25:6 ; 55:1); of the wrath and 
judgments of God (Psa. 60:3 ; 75:8 ; Jer. 13:12-14 ; 
25:15-18); of the abominations of the apostasy (Rev. 
17:2; 18:3); of violence and rapine (Prov. 4:17). 

WINE PRESS. Each vineyard had its wine 
press, the practice being to extract the juice from 
the grape in the field. These presses were gen¬ 
erally hewn out of the solid rock, and a large 
number of them remain at the present day. From 
the scanty notices contained in the Bible wo gather 
that the wine presses of the Jews consisted of two 
receptacles or vats placed at different elevations, 
in the upper one of which the grapes were trod¬ 
den, while the lower one received the expressed 
juice. The two vats are mentioned together only 
in Joel 3:13 : “ The press \gath , Ileb. rig] is full; 
the fats [ trough , yeh'-keb, Heb. overflow” —- 

the upper vat being full of fruit, the lower one 
overflowing with the must. Gath is also strictly 
applied to the upper vat in Neh. 13:15, Lam. 1:15, 
and Isa. 63:2, with poo-raw' (Heb. crushing') 

iu a parallel sense in the following verse. The 
term pna-rav i / j as used in Hng. 
2;16, probably refers to the con¬ 
tents of n winn vat. rather than 
to the press or vat itself. The 

4-t. r rt lirmin A ., „ 

HIVJ uuc usiuuy yjL 

hewn out of the solid rock (Isa. 
5:2, marg.; Matt. 21:33). An- 

+ 11/111/1 -niwga/ia an nnn- 

structed, are still to be .seen i n 
Palestine. 

Figurative. The very force¬ 
ful use of the wine press as a figure is found in 
Isa. 63:3-6, where Jehovah is represented as taking 
vengeance upon the ungodly nations. The nations 
are the grapes, which are cut off and put into the 
wine press (Joel 3:12); and the red upon his gar¬ 
ments is the lifeblood of these nations. “This 
work of wrath had been executed by Jehovah, be¬ 
cause he had in his heart a day of vengeance, which 
could not be delayed, and because the year of his 
promised redemption had arrived,” The New Tes¬ 
tament counterpart of thic passage is the destruc¬ 
tion of antichrist and his army (Rev. 19:11, sq.). 
lie who effects this destruction is the Faithful and 
True, the Logos of God. The vision of John is 
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evidently based upon that of Isaiah. Merciless 
oppression is forcibly illustrated in Job 24:9-12, 
where serfs are said to “tread wine presses and 
suffer thirst.” 

WING (Heb. generally kaw-nawf', ex¬ 
tremity; Gr. 7 rrepyg, pter'-oox, feather). The He¬ 
brew word conveys the meaning not only of the 
wings of birds, but also the lappet, skirt, or flap 
of a garment (Ruth 3:9; Jer. 2:34), the extremity 
of a country (Job 38:13; Isa. 24:16, marg.). 

Figurative. God says that he has borne his 
people on eagles’ wings (Exod. 19:4; Deut. 32:11), 
i. e., he had brought them out of Egypt with strong 
and loving care. The eagle watches over its young 
in the most careful manner, flying under them 
when it leads them from the nest, lest they should 
fall upon the rocks and be destroyed. “ To mount 
up with wings as eagles” (Isa. 40:31), i. e., their 
course of life, which has Jehovah for its object, is, 
as it were, possessed of wings. The winys of the 
sun (Mai. 4:2) are the rays by which it is sur¬ 
rounded. As the rays of the sun spread light and 
warmth over the earth, for the benefit of plants 
and living creatures, so will the Sun of righteous¬ 
ness bring healing for all the hurts inflicted by 
sin. “ The wings of the wind” (2 Sam. 22:11; 
Psa. 18:10), and “ of the morning ” (Psa. 139:9) are 
expressive of the swiftness with which the winds 
and the morning move onward. The idea of pro¬ 
tection, defense, is given by such expressions as 
“ Hide me under the shadow of thy wings ” (Psa. 
17:8; comp. 36:7; 57:1; 61:4; 63:7; 91:4; Matt. 
23:37; Luke 13:34). 

WINK AT. See Glossary. 

WINNOW. See Agriculture. 

WINTER (Heb. usually Ep'n, kho'-ref strict¬ 
ly autumn; Gr. khi-mone\ the rainy 

season). In Palestine winter includes part of 
autumn and the seasons of seedtime and cold, ex¬ 
tending from the beginning of September to the 
beginning of March (Gen. 8:22 ; Psa. 74:17; Zech. 
14:8; Matt. 24:20). The cold of winter is not usu¬ 
ally very severe, though the north winds are very 
penetrating from the middle of December to the 
middle of February. Snow and hail during most 
winters fall on the hills. On the central range 
snow has been known to reach a depth of nearly 
two feet, and to lie for five days or even more, and 
the pools at Jerusalem have sometimes been cov¬ 
ered with ice. But this is rare. On the central 
range the ground seldom freezes, and the snow 
usually disappears in a day. On the plateaus 
east of Jordan snow lies regularly for some days 
every winter, and on the top of Hermon there are 
fields of it during the summer. See Calendar ; 
Glossary. 

WINTERHOUSE (Heb. tph, kho'-ref). In 
Scripture the lower portion of the house was called 
the “ winterhouse,” as was also the inner apart¬ 
ment, while the outer and upper ones were called 
the “summerhouse” (Jer. 36:22). 

WISDOM. 1. Khok-maw' (Heb. has 

the special meaning of dexterity , skill in an art 
(Exod. 28:3 ; 31:6 ; 36:1, 2). It has also and more 
generally the meaning of intelligent, sensible, ju¬ 


dicious, endued with reason and using it (Deut. 
4:6; 34:9; Prov. 10:1, etc.); skillful to judge 
(1 Kings 2:9); thus the wisdom of Solomon is 
manifested in his acute judgment (3:26 ; 10:1, sq.), 
in the verses and sentences he composed or re¬ 
tained in his memory (1 Kings 5:12; Prov. 1:2). 
Wisdom includes skill in civil matters (Isa. 19:11), 
the faculty of interpreting dreams and prophesy¬ 
ing (Dan. 5:11), as well as the art of enchantment 
and magic (Exod. 7:11). A higher and more en¬ 
lightened wisdom is ascribed to angels (2 Sam. 
14:20), to God (Job 9:4 ; 28:23). 

2. Saw-kaV (Heb. ^5^, to be prudent , circum¬ 
spect t 1 Sam. 18:30; Job 22:2; Psa. 2:10; 94:8, 
etc,). 

3. Too-shee-yaw * (Heb. properly upright¬ 

ness), counsel, understanding (Job 11:6; 12:16; 
26:3; Prov. 3:21, etc.). 

4. Bee-naw f (Heb. understanding ), the 

faculty of insight, intelligence (Prov. 4:7, “ under¬ 
standing,” v T 5 ; 39:26). 

5. The Greek terms are : Sof-ee'-ah (< 7o<j>ia ), broad 
mid full intelligence; used of knowledge of very 
diverse matters, so that the shade of meaning in 
which the word is taken must be discovered from 
the context in every particular case; fron'-ay-sis 
(ijipdvqcng), understanding, specially knowledge and 
holy love of the will of God (Luke 1:17; Eph. 1:8). 

Occasional Uses. (1) Wisdom is put for in¬ 
genuity, mechanical dexterity (Exod. 28:3; 31:3); 
(2) craftiness, subtlety, whether good or bad (Exod. 
1:10; 2 Sam. 13:3; Prov. 14:8); (3) the skill or 
arts of magicians, etc. (Gen. 41:8; Exod. 7:11; 
Ecelcs. 9:17); (i)&ngiicky t learning, experience (Job 
12:2,12; 38:37; Psa. 105:22); (5) tlie current pagan 
philosophy of the apostolic age (1 Cor. 1:20 ; 2:5; 
3:19; 2 Cor. 1:12). 

The Dominant Uses, (l) An attribute of 
God, intimately related to the divine knowledge, 
but manifesting itself in the selection of proper 
ends and the proper means for their accomplish¬ 
ment. Thus not only the world of nature, but 
especially the economy of redemption, is a mani¬ 
festation of divine wisdom (see Psa. 104:24; Rom. 
11:33; 1 Cor. 1:24; Rev. 7:12). Thus the Old 
Testament appeal of wisdom to men is the appeal 
of the “Only Wise God” (see Proverbs and Psalms). 
(2) In men wisdom is not only practical understand¬ 
ing of matters relating to this life (1 Kings 3:12), 
but in the highest sense it is the theoretical and 
practical acceptance of divine revelation. Wis¬ 
dom is in the deepest sense a divine gift (see 
Acts 6:10; 1 Cor. 2:6 ; 12:8 ; Eph. 1:17 ; Col. 1:9 ; 
3:16; James 1:5; 3:15-17). 

WISE. See Glossary. 

WISH. See Glossary. 

WIT. See Glossary. 

WITCH. See Magic ; Saul ; Glossary. 
WITHAL,WITHDRAWN. See Glossary. 

WITHERED. See Diseases. 

WITNESS (Heb. *1; t,ayd; Gr. /aapTvpEG), mav- 
too-reh'-o, to testify). 

1. A Memorial. Among people with whom 
writing is not common, the evidence of a transac- 
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tion is given by some tangible memorial or signifi¬ 
cant ceremony. Abraham gave seven ewe lambs 
to Abimelech as an evidence of his property in the 
Tvell of Beer-sheba. Jacob raised a heap of stones, 
“the heap of witness,” as a boundary mark be¬ 
tween himself and Laban (Gen. 21:30; 31:47, 52). 
The tribes of Reuben and Gad raised an “ altar ” 
as a witness to the covenant between themselves 
and the rest of the nation; Joshua set tip a stone 
as an evidence of the allegiance promised by Israel 
to God (Josh. 22:10, 26, 34; 24:26, 27). 

2. Legal Usages. Thus also symbolical 
tisages, in ratification of contracts or completed 
arrangements, as the ceremony of shoe-loosing 
(Deut. 25:9, 10 ; Ruth 4:7, 8), the ordeal prescribed 
:in the case of a suspected wife (Num. 5:17-31), 
with which may be compared the ordeal of the 
iStyx. But written evidence was by no means un¬ 
known to the Jews. Divorce was to be proved by 
a written document (Deut. 24:1, 3). In civil con¬ 
tracts, at least in later times, documentary evi¬ 
dence was required and carefully preserved (Isa. 
8:16; Jar. 32:10-16). 

3. Evidence in Law. On the whole the law 

was very careful to provide and enforce evidence 
for all its infractions and all transactions bearing 
on them. Among special provisions with respect 
to evidence are the following: 1. Two witnesses 
at least are required to establish any charge (Num. 
35:30 ; Deut. 17:6 ; John 8:17 ; 2 Cor. 13:1; comp. 
1 Tim. 5:19). 2. In the case of the suspected 

wife, evidence besides the husband’s was desired 
(Num. 5:13). 3. The witness who withheld the 

truth was censured (Lev. 5:1). 4. False witness 

was punished with the punishment due to the 
offense which it sought to establish. 5. Slander¬ 
ous reports and officious witness are discouraged 
(Exod. 20:16; 23:1; Lev. 19:16, 18, etc.). 6. The 
witnesses were the first executioners (Deut. 13:9; 
Acts 7:56). 7. In case of an animal left in charge 
and torn bv wild beasts, the keeper was to bring 
the carcass in proof of the fact and disproof of his 
own criminality" (Exod. 22:13). 8. According to 

Josephus, women and slaves were not admitted to 
bear testimony (Ant., iv, 8, 15). 

4. New Testament Use of Word. In the 

New Testament the original notion of a witness 
is exhibited in the special form of one who attests 
his belief in the Gospel by personal suffering. 
Hence it is that the use of the ecclesiastical term 
“martyr” has arisen. 

WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT, the direct 

testimony of the Holy S pirit to true believers as 
to their acceptance with God and their adoption 
into the divine household. 

1. Scriptural. The two classic passages upon 
which this doctrine is especially based are Rom. 
8:16; Gal. 4:6. It is, however, argued that just 
as Christ in his visible ministry not only forgave 
sins, but also announced to penitent sinners their 
forgiveness, so it is one of the offices of the Holy 
Spirit still to proclaim directly to those who are 
pardoned the fact of their pardon. Also this 
view is confirmed by other representations than 
those named in the Scriptures of the presence and 
activity of the Holy Spirit (see Rom. 8:1, 2; 2 Cor. 
1:22 ; Eph. 1:13; 4:30). The Holy Spirit is “the 
(Spirit of Adoption.” It is because he speaks with¬ 


in us that we are able to cry, “Abba, Father;” 
are consciously free from condemnation, and are 
“ sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise.” 

2. Theological Suggestions. 1 . The fact 
to which the witness of the Spirit particularly re¬ 
lates is that of the gracious change in relation of 
the pardoned sinner to God. He is no longer 
guilty, and “an alien,” but forgiven, and by adop¬ 
tion a child of God. That the Spirit also wit¬ 
nesses to the sanctification of believers is gathered 
by inference and experience rather than from ex¬ 
plicit teaching of the Scriptures. The one point 
upon which the Scriptures lay emphasis is that 
the Spirit’s witness is to the fact of adoption, con¬ 
nected, of course, with justification and regenera¬ 
tion, 2. The witness of our own spirit is to be 
distinguished from the witness of the Holy Spirit. 
In Rom. 8:16 the word used is ovpfiaprvpeo?, which 
means two or more witnesses jointly, yet distinctly, 
giving testimony to the same fact. And two wit¬ 
nesses here are mentioned, the spirit of the man 
himself and the Spirit of God. The witness of 
our own spirit is indirect in the sense that it is 
based upon a comparison of the facts of our re¬ 
ligious life and experiences with the representa¬ 
tions and requirements of the Scriptures. We 
know whether or not we have truly repented and 
believed in Christ, and whether we have peace 
and joy and love and the spirit of obedience (see 
Rom. 5:1; 8:1-14; 1 John 2:29; 3:14, 19, 21 ; 4:7). 
But the witness of the Spirit is beyond this, though 
associated with it. As Wesley says, “The testi¬ 
mony of the Spirit is an inward impression on the 
souls of believers, whereby the Spirit of God di¬ 
rectly testifies to their spirit that they are ‘ chil¬ 
dren of God,’ ” and, further, “ there is in every be¬ 
liever both the testimony of God’s Spirit and the 
testimony of his own that he is a child of God. ” 
This direct and distinct witness of the Spirit is 
frequently merged into and confused with the 
witness of our own spirit, as notably by Dr. Chal¬ 
mers (Lectures on Rom., p. 202), where he reduces 
the work of the Spirit to the graving “ upon us the 
lineaments of a living epistle of Jesus Christ, and 
tells us in the epistle of a written revelation what 
these lineaments are.” But this is in opposition 
to a fair exegesis of Rom. 8:16, where the idea of 
two joint yet distinct testimonies appear. 3. The 
witness of the Spirit is to be regarded as a se¬ 
quence or reward of saving faith, and not the 
basis of such faith or a necessary element therein. 
Wesleyan writers, and Wesley himself, have not 
always been sufficiently clear upon this point. At 
times Wesley distinguishes most clearly between 
“justifying ftilth and it sense of portion,” and adds, 
“ How can a sense of pardon be the condition of 
our receiving it?” (Works, xii, 109,110.) But else¬ 
where (/Sermons, x, 8, 9) he argues that “ we can¬ 
not love God till we know he loves us; and we 
cannot know his pardoning love to us till his Spirit 
witnesses to our spirit.” He is seeking to prove 
here that the witness of the Spirit must precede 
the witness of our own spirit; but in seeking this 
lie goes too far, mid makes the witness of the 
Spirit the liiisis of our faith and an essential ele¬ 
ment therein. It is of the largest importance Unit 
it should be understood that saving faith is simply 
complete reliance of the penitent soul upon the 
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grace of God in Jesus Christ, as offered in his 
word, and that the witness of the Spirit conies in 
God’s own time and way to those who do thus 
truly repent and believe. While the Spirit’s wit¬ 
ness is a great boon proffered to all believers, and 
none should rest without it, yet there are ways of 
directly seeking it which involve not faith, but 
unbelief, and disparagement of the sure promises 
of God as contained in his Holy Word. 

3. Historical. 1. Sacramentarian theories of 
salvation make the evidence of salvation to stand 
in connection with the proper use of the sacra¬ 
ments. The direct testimony of the Spirit to the 
hearts of believers is almost wholly ignored. 2. The 
•doctrine of assurance among Calvinists at one 
point goes beyond, at another it falls short of, 
that of the Scriptures. It regards assurance, or 
the witness of the Spirit, as relating to final and 
eternal salvation, of course including the state of 
present acceptance with God. But it at the same 
time regards the witness of the Spirit as on the 
whole an exceptional and unusual bestowment of 
God upon believers. 3. Methodism regards the 
witness of the Spirit as the common privilege of 
all who believe. It is the direct testimony of the 
Spirit of God to their divine adoption. And while 
not independent of the external and objective 
grounds of assurance, it is in itself the supreme 
additional testimony to the one great reality (see 
Assurance). 

Literature. —Wesley’s Sermons, x-xii; Chal¬ 
mers on Romans , Lect. liv; Watson, Sermon civ ; 
"Walton, Witness of the Spirit; Young, The Wit- 
mess of the Spirit; Works on Systematic Theology : 
W atson, Hodge, vol. iii (Assurance), Pope, Miley.— 
X McC. 

WITTINGLY. See Glossary. 

WITTY. See Glossary. 

WIZARD. See Magic. 

WOE, WORTH. See Glossary. 

WOLF. The following allusions are made to 
"the wolf in the Scriptures: Its ferocity is men¬ 
tioned in Gen. 49:27 ; Ezek. 22:27; Hab. 1:8 ; Matt. 
7:15; its nocturnal habits in Jer. 5:6; Zeph. 3:3; 
Hab. 1:8; its attacking sheep in Ecclus. 13:17; 
John 10:12; Matt. 10:16; Luke 10:3. 

Figurative. Of the wicked (Matt. 10:16; 
Luke 10:3); of wicked rulers (Ezek. 22:27 ; Zeph. 
•3:3); of false teachers (Matt. 7:15; Acts 20:29); 
of the devil (John 10:12); of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Gen. 49:27); of fierce enemies (Jer. 5:6; Hab. 
1:8); of the peaceful reign of the Messiah, under 
the metaphor of a wolf dwelling with a lamb (Isa. 
11:6; 65:25). See Animal Kingdom. 

WOOD. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

WOOD CARRYING, FESTIVAL OF. See 

Festivals, 4. 

WOOL. See Dress, 1. 

WORKFELLOW. See Glossary. 

WORM. See Animal Kingdom. 

WORMWOOD. See Vegetable Kingdom. 

WORSHIP. The rendering in the A. V. of 
4he following Hebrew and Greek words: 

1. Shaw-khaw' (Heb. to bow down), to 


prostrate oneself before another in order to do 
him honor and reverence (Gen. 22:5, etc.). This 
mode of salutation consisted in falling upon the 
knees and then touching the forehead to the 
ground (Gen. 19:1; 42:6; 48:12; 1 Sam. 25:41, 
etc., often rendered “ bowed ”). It is, however, 
used specifically to bow down before God, spoken 
of worship rendered to God, and also to false 
gods (Gen. 22:5; Exod. 24:1; 33:10; Judg. 7:15; 
Job 1:20; Psa. 22:27; 86:9). 

2. Seg-eed ' (Heb. to fall down), spoken of 

in connection with idol worship; to fall down in 
adoration of idols (Dan. 3:5, 6 ; 10-12, 14,15, 28); 
in honor of a man, as of Daniel (2:46). 

3. Aw-lsab ' (Heb. to carve , labor), to serve 
an idol, as in Jer. 44:19 ; or according to others, 
to fashio?i her, i. e., the image (see Orelli, Com., 
in loc.). 

4. The Greek words thus rendered are: Pros - 
Jcoo-neh'-o {npoaawew), properly to kiss the hand to 
{toward) one, in token of reverence, also by kneel¬ 
ing or prostration to do homage—the word most 
frequently used in the New Testament. Seb'-om- 
ahee (oe^opat), to revere a deity (Matt. 15:9; Mark 
7:7 ; Acts 18:13 ; 19:27). “Proselytes of the gate” 
me called “men that worship God " (Geftophtjf rbv 
Oedu, Acts 16:14; 18:7)i or simply “devout per¬ 
sons ” (xoTf csfiofdvois, Acts 17:17). Lat-ryoo'-o 
(karperei, to serve), in the New Testament to ven¬ 
der religious service or honor, and in the strict 
sense to perform sacred services, to offer gifts, to 
worship God in the observance of the rites insti¬ 
tuted for his worship (Heb. 10:2; “service,” 9:9). 
Eth-el-olh-raeiS'ki*-ah (edeXodp^oKeta, voluntary wor¬ 
ship ), i. e., worship which one devises and pre¬ 
scribes for himself, contrary to the contents and 
nature of the faith which ought to be directed to 
Christ; said of the misdirected zeal and practices 
of ascetics (Col. 2:23). Ther-ap-yoo f -o (Oepai rerw), 
to do service , as in Acts 17:25. 

General Observations. It is as natural to 
worship as it is to live. The feeling and expres¬ 
sion of high adoration, reverence, trust, love, loy¬ 
alty, and dependence upon a higher power, human 
or divine, is a necessity to man. To these senti¬ 
ments, to a greater or less degree, in every man, 
something or somebody, real or imaginary, appeals. 
And that something secures his worship. “Wor¬ 
ship is as old as humanity. It' has its root in a 
necessity of the human soul as native to it as the 
consciousness of God itself, which impels it to 
testify by word and act its love and gratitude 
to the Author of life and the Giver of all good” 
(Kell, Rib. Arch., p. 55). 

Primitive Worship. We are not informed 
as to the nature of the worship rendered by our 
first parents; but we learn from earliest records 
that their sons were moved to present a portion of 
the product of their labor in sacrifice to God. 
Men as early as Enos, the grandson of Adam (Gen. 
4:26), called upon the name of the Lord; or, in 
other words, the regular and solemn worship of 
God as Jehovah (i. e., as the God of salvation) 
was celebrated in word and act—with prayer and 
sacrifice. Max Muller (in Ids essay) says: 11 That 
fed mg of sotiship which distinguishes innn from 
every other creature, and not only exalts him 
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above the brute, but completely secures him 
against sinking into a purely physical state of 
being, that original intuition of God, and that con¬ 
sciousness of his being dependent upon a higher 
power, can only be the result of a primitive 
revelation in the most literal sense of the word.” 
This view is entertained by Schelling. The other 
view is that worship cannot be traced to a divine 
source; that the original condition of tire human 
family was of an extremely rude and imperfect 
character; and that fetichism, as being the lowest, 
was also the earliest form of religion, and that for 
this reason we ought to regard religion, even in 
its most advanced forms, as springing originally 
from a barbarous fetichism. But the grounds upon 
which this opinion is based are weak in the ex¬ 
treme. “ It would be nearer the truth to say that 
they are as divine as they are human in their 
origin, seeing that they are based upon the rela¬ 
tion of man to God involved in his creation, and 
are evoked by a sense of the divine training and 
guidance under which he finds himself after his 
creation” (Keil, Bib. Arch ., p. 56). 

In primitive times that form of worship which 
Enos introduced was still maintained, for Enoch 
“ walked with God ” (Gen. 5:24); Noah was 
righteous before him, and expressed his gratitude 
by presenting burnt offerings (6:9; 7:20). 

In a subsequent age God chose for himself a 
faithful servant in the person of Abraham, made 
him the depository of his revelation, and the 
father and founder of that people, which was des¬ 
tined to preserve the knowledge and worship of 
his name till the time when the Saviour should 
issue from its midst. While other nations multi¬ 
plied their modes of worship according to the po¬ 
litical constitution which they adopted, and to 
suit the number and variety of their deities, they 
devised a corresponding variety of ritual, with a 
numerous priesthood and a multitude of sacred 
observances. But Abraham, and the posterity 
burn to him, preserved a simple form of worship 
as became shepherds, while it was at the same 
time duly in keeping with the revelation imparted 
to them. Wherever they pitched their tents for 
any length of time they built altars,, that, in com¬ 
pliance with ancient usage, they might call upon 
the name of the Lord (Gen. 12:7, 8 ; 13:4,18, etc.). 
Those altars were, doubtless, simple mounds (IIeb. 

haw-mom) cum posed or cann and stone, 
while the victim snort heed upon them consisted of 
animals of an edible nature (i. e., clean) taken from 
the fold. 

We ha ve iiu infoLliTatiOTi regard nig the pftfi'tiOu- 
lar ceremonies observed in connection with these 
sacrifices; but it is probable that prayer was of¬ 
fered by the patriarchs in person, who were in the 
habit of discharging the priestly functions. The 
offerings were for the most part burnt offerings, 
i. e., offerings that were entirely consumed upon 
the altar; although instances are given of a por¬ 
tion of the sacrifice being reserved for use in the 
sacrificial feasts (Gen. 3:54; 46:1). In the selec¬ 
tion of animals for sacrifices the patriarchs were 
probably guided by the directions given to Abra¬ 
ham (15:9); while the way in which the sacrifice 
of Isaac terminated (22:12, 13) must have shown 


that the animal victim was to be regarded merely as 
a symbol of the heart’s devotion to God. Whether 
these sacrifices were offered at regular intervals- 
or on special occasions (see Job 1:5), we cannot 
say. 

Besides altars, memorial stones (Ileb. rfiSM, 
mats-tsay-both') were erected by the patriarch# on 
spots where God had favored them with special 
revelations, drink offerings being poured upon 
them (Gen. 28:18, sq.; 35:14, sq.). The narrative 
of Jacob’s vow (28:20, sq.) tells of his promise 
that if God would watch over him, supply his 
wants, and bring him back in safety, that lie 
would acknowledge Jehovah as his God, that he 
would consecrate the pillar he lmd set up and 
make it a house of God, and render to Jehovah 
the tenth of all his income. We read (35:1, sq.) 
of his exclusion of strange gods from his house, 
and, after due preparation on the part of his house¬ 
hold, his building of an altar at Beth-el. 

In the above-mentioned forms of worship the 
rite of circumcision was added. In obedience to 
a divine order, and as a token of the covenant 
which Jehovah made with him, Abraham per¬ 
formed this rite upon himself and the male mem¬ 
bers of his household, enjoining it upon his pos¬ 
terity as an inviolable obligation (17:1, sq.). 
Nothing further is known regarding the forms of 
worship which obtained among the patriarchs. 

Mosaic. When Israel became a nation with 
an organized civil government, in order to fulfill 
its divine mission, it was necessary that its reli¬ 
gious affairs should also be remodeled, and that 
the character and style of its worship should be 
fixed and regulated by positive divine enactments. 
This did not necessitate an entirely new system of 
worship, since they were to serve and worship the 
God of their fathers. Therefore the worship in¬ 
troduced by Moses was grafted on that of Israel’s 
ancestors, improved and perfected only as the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Israelites as a confederacy of 
tribes or a monarchy seemed to require, with such 
forms and ceremonies as would further Israel’s 
divinely appointed mission. This object was 
further secured by the Mosaic rituaJ, inasmuch as 
it embraced all the essential elements of a perfect 
system of worship, giving precise directions as to 
the phtot of worship, with its structure and ar¬ 
rangements, instituting ft distinct order of sacred 
functions, prescribing the religious ceremonies, 
fixing the saei ed seasons and the manner in which 
they were to be observed. 

This system bore the stamp of genuine wor¬ 
ship, being framed by Moses in accordance v* itie 
revelation, and recognizing Jehovah as the true 
God. Nor is it a vital objection to its being true 
worship that it had a material and sensuous char¬ 
acter, and that many of its forms and ceremonies 
were such as belonged to the ritual of pagan reli¬ 
gions. These facts have been variously miscon¬ 
strued, and have been taken advantage of for the 
purpose of disparaging the origin and character of 
the Mosaic worship. It is true that the Mosaic 
worship embodies itself, for the most part, in out¬ 
ward forms and ceremonies, for one can only give 
expression to his relation to his Creator through 
vorj^oreal media. Religious thought and feeling 
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can only express themselves in word and act; 
and therefore forms are necessary in every kind 
of worship. And being copies or impressions of 
religious ideas, they must have an allegorical or 
symbolical character. 

' Further, the religion of the Old Testament is 
monotheism, in contradiction to the polytheism of 
heathen tuitions. Jehovah is represented not only 
as the only true Gyd ; not merely us the almighty 
Creator, Preserver, mid Governor of the world and 
every creature; not simply ns the eternal, absolute 
Spirit, the good and merciful One who has des¬ 
tined man to enjoy the felicity of life which springs 
from personal fellowship with himself; as the 
omnipresent and near One watching over all his 
creatures, to keep the weak and distressed; who 
seeks to conduct those who have wandered from 
him back to the fountain of life ; who selected for 
himself, from degenerate humanity, a race to be 
in a special sense his people, and to whom he, in 
a special sense, would be God, with the purpose 
of saving (he world. This is accompanied with 
such directions for the regulations of their life, 
that, if accepted and complied with, Israel would 
become to Jehovah “ a peculiar treasure above all 
people” (Exod. 19:5, sq.), “a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation.” 

Christian. The Church of Christ is not only 
his representative body on earth, it is also the 
temple of divine service, continuing and perfecting 
the worship of the past. This service includes 
offerings presented to God, and blessings received 
from him. The former embraces the entire ordi¬ 
nance of worship, with its nature, reasons, and 
observances; the latter embraces the means of 
grace, common prayer, the word, and the sacra¬ 
ments. These, however, are really one, and their 
relations to each other as one are of great im¬ 
portance. Both require for their realization the 
institution of the evangelical ministry. The wor¬ 
ship of the Christian Church may be regarded in 
its divine principles and in its human arrange¬ 
ments. As to the former, its object is the re¬ 
vealed Trinity; its form is mediatorial, through 
the Son incarnate, by the Holy Spirit; its attri¬ 
butes are spirituality, simplicity, purity, and rev¬ 
erent decorum; its seasons are the Christian Sab¬ 
bath preeminently, and all times of holy assembly. 
As to the latter, it is left to the congregation it¬ 
self to determine the minor details, according to 
the pattern shown in the Scripture. 

As an institute of worship the Church of Christ 
has its ordinary channels for the communication 
of the influences of the Holy Ghost to the souls 
of men, viz., the means of grace; the supreme 
means being the word and prayer. Special at¬ 
tention is also called to the sacraments (q. v.), 
baptism, and the Lord’s Supper (Keil, Bib. Arch., 
1, p. 55, sq. ; Pope, Christ. Theol ., iii, p. 287, sq.); 
See Glossary. 

WORTHIES (Heb. ad-deerlarge). In 

Kit hum (2:5) is the expression, “ He shall recount 
In* worthies,” i. e + , 11 he remembers his powerful 
ones." The Assyrian king is represented, in the 
hour of defeat, ns remembering that lie has brave 
mul powerful ones, and sends for them. 

WORTHY. See Glossary. 


WOT, WOULD. See Glossary. 

WOUNDS. See Diseases. 

WRATHS (Gr. 6vg6^ y thoo-mw', position). In 
the list of probable evils to be avoided (2 Cor. 
12:20) is “ wraths.” Thoo-mox' and or-gay* (Gr. 
opyy) are found several times together in the New 
Testament (Rom. 2:8 ; Eph. 4:31; Col. 3:8 ; Rev. 
19:15). The general opinion of scholars is that 
thoo-mos ' is the more turbulent commotion, the 
“boiling agitation of the feelings,either presently 
to subside and disappear, or else to settle down 
into or+gay\ wherein is more of an abiding and 
settled habit of the mind (*ira {mtetertifa ’), with 
the purpose of revenge" (Trench, I, pp. 178, 179). 

WREST. See Glossary. 

WRINKLE. Job in his complaint (1G:8) 
says, “Thou hast filled me with wrinkles" (Heb. 
£373j5, kaw-mat'), a figurative expression, meaning 
to be shriveled up. Paul speaks (Eph. 5:27) of 
the Church as a bride “not having a spot or 
wrinkle" (Gr > fcvr$£ t hroo-ti&f). The former is any 
blemish on the person, the latter probably means 
the tokens of approaching age. If .so, it reminds 
us of the continued youth and attractircticssa of the 
Church. 

WRITING (Heb. ins, kaio-thaV, to grave ; 
saw-far', to inscribe; mik-tawb ', char* 

acters in writing; Gr. ypd(j) 0 )^ graf'-o , to grave, 
ETrtypa^cj, cp-ee-graf'-o, to write upon , to fix indel¬ 
ibly), 

1. Antiquity. The conclusion of much of 
modern scholarship is that thenrtof writing dates 
back quite early in the history of the human fam¬ 
ily. The Old Testament writers, when they speak 
of reading and writing, speak of them ns matters 
of course, m M they were commonly practiced, 
well-understood things. Thus it would seem Hint 
from a, very early time reading and writing were 
quite common, " For, to speak first of all oi 
Egypt, not only are there proofs of the practice of 
writing long before the time of Moses, but the 
period immediately preceding the exodus was one 
of remarkable activity and high attainment. The 
poem of Pcntanv, which has been compared with 
a lay of the Iliad, celebrates a victory gained over 
the Hiltites by Ramoses II, the father of the 
Pharaoh of the exodus," The tablets found at 
TcN-eLAmurnu, in Upper Egypt, written in the 
cuneiform character, go back to the century be* 
fore the dntc assigned by most Egyptologists to 
the exodus. These prove, according to Snyce. 
that “good schools existed (at that time) through¬ 
out western Asia; that Urn people of Canaan 
could lead and write before the Israel Irish con¬ 
quest ; that there was an active literary intercourse 
from one end of the civilized East to the other.” 

Robertson [Early Religion of Israel , p. 78) says : 
“ It is true the medium of communication was the 
Babylonian language end script; but. wc cannot 
suppose Llmt a people acquainted with that mode 
of writing would relapse into illiteratea when the 
Phuciiicran alphabet took its place; much more 
reasonable is it to suppose that this discovery 
would be an immense slim ulna to them. \V r o need 
no longer, therefore, wonder that among the towns 
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taken by Joshua was one called Kirjath-sepher, 
book-town (Josh. 15:15; Judg. 1:11), or Kirjath- 
sannah (Josh. 15:49); or that a lad caught at the 
roadside was able to write down the names of the 
chief men of Succoth in the time of the judges 
(Judg. 8:14, R. V.).” 

2. Scripture Mention. Writing is first dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned in Exod. 17:14, and the connec¬ 
tion clearly implies that it was not then employed 
for the first time, but was so familiar as to be 
used for historic records. Moses is commanded 
to preserve the memory of Amalek’s onslaught in 
the desert by committing it to writing. The tables 
of the testimony are said to be “ written by the 
finger of God” (Exod. 31:18) on both sides, and 


Oriental Letter Writer. 

“ the writing was the writing of God, graven upon 
the tables” (32:15). The engraving of the gems 
of the high priest’s breastplate with the names of 
the children of Israel (28:11), and the inscription 
upon the miter (39:30) have to do more with the 
art of the engraver than of the writer, but both 
imply the existence of alphabetic characters. The 
curses against the adulteress were written by 
the priest “ in the book,” and blotted out with 
water (Num. 5:23). This proceeding, though prin¬ 
cipally distinguished by its symbolical character, 
involves the use of some kind ot ink, and of a 
material on which the curses were written which 
would not be destroyed by water. ' Hitherto, how¬ 
ever, nothing has been said of the application of 
writing to the purposes of ordinary life, or of the 
Knowledge ot the art among the common people. 

Up to this point such knowledge is only attributed 
to Moses and the priests. From Dent. 24:1, 3, 
however, it would appear that it was extended to 
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from this that the art of writing was an accom¬ 
plishment possessed by every Hebrew citizen,, 
though there is no mention of a third party; and 
it. is more than probable that these bills of di¬ 
vorcement,” though apparently so informal, were 
the work of professional scribes. It was enjoined 
as one of the duties of the king (Deut. 17:18) that, 
he should transcribe the book of the law for his 
own private study. If we examine the instances, 
in which writing is mentioned in connection with 
individuals, we shall find that in all cases the 
writers were men of superior position. In Isa. 
29:11, 12, there is clearly a distinction drawn be¬ 
tween the man who was able to read and the man 
who was not, and it seems a natural inference that 
the accomplishments of reading and writ¬ 
ing were not widely spread among the peo¬ 
ple, when we find that they are univer¬ 
sally attributed to those of high rank or 
education—kings, priests, prophets, and 
professional scribes. 

3. Materials. The oldest documents 
which contain the writing of a Shemitic 
race are probably the bricks of Nineveh 
and Babylon on which are impressed the- 
cuneiform Assyrian inscriptions. There- 
is, however, no evidence that they were 
ever employed by the Hebrews. Wood 
was used upon some occasions (Num. 
17:3), and writing tablets of boxwood 
are mentioned in 2 Esd. 14:24. The 
“ lead,” to which allusion is made in 
Job 19:24, is supposed to have been 
poured, when melted, into the cavities 
of the stone made by the letters of an 
inscription, in order to render it durable. It is 
most probable that the ancient as well as the 
most common material which the Hebrews used 
for writing was dressed skin in some form or 
other. We know that the dressing of skins was- 
practiced by the Hebrews (Exod. 25:5 ; Lev. 13:48), 
and they may have acquired the knowledge of the 
art from the Egyptians, among whom it had at¬ 
tained great perfection. Parchment was used for 
the manuscripts of the Pentateuch in the time of 
Josephus, and the [lefifipavat of 2 Tim. 4:13, were 
skins ot parchment. It was one ot the provisions 
in the Talmud that the law should be written on 
the skins of clean animals, tame or wild, or even 
of clean birds. The skins when written upon 
were formed into rolls {megilldth; Psa. 40:8 ; comp. 
Isa. 34:4; Jer. 3U:J4; xilzeK. 2:9; Zfecii. 5:1), cet* 
Ink; Inkhokn; Pen; Roll. 

WRITING TABLE. Sec Tablet. 
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YARN 


ZABAD 


Y 


YARN (Heb. mik-vay% 1 Kings 10:28; 

NIpJPj mik-vay\ 2 Chron. 1:16) is noticed in the 
two above-mentioned and extremely obscure pas¬ 
sages, Keil ( Com. y in loe.) renders li And (as for) 
the going out of horses from Egypt for Solomon, 
a company of king’s mcrelinnta fetched (horses) 
fora deiinite price.” The R. V. has “And the 
king’s merchants received them in droves, each 
drove at a price.” This comes from understanding 
the Hebrew term as meaning company or troop. 


2. Mo-taw' (Heb. Isa. 58:6, 9 ; Jer. 27:2 ; 

28:10, 12, 13 ; Ezek. 30:18), the bars of the yoke,, 
i. e., the oxbows of the same form as now. 

3. Ole (Heb. Vy, Jer. 2:20, etc.; 5:5), the: 

curved piece of wood upon the neck of draught, 
animals, by which they are fastened to the pole or 
beam. This is the Hebrew term most frequently 
rendered “yoke.” 

4. The Greek terms are dzoo-gos / (fuydf, Matt. 
11:29, 30; Acts 15:10; Gal. 5:1; 1 Tim. 6:1), 



Two Draught Oxen Yoked Together. 


The translators of the LXX. and Yulg. have taken 
as the name of a place, ef *E«ovf, or rather 
£K K oui. According to this the rendering would 
be, “And ns for the going out of horses from Egypt 
and Kou,” etc. 

YEAR. See Time. 

YEARN. See Glossary, 

YOKE. The rendering of the following He¬ 
brew and Greek words: 

1. Tseh'-med (Heb. ‘TOSS, 1 Sam. 11:7; 1 Kings 
19:19, 21; Job 1:3 ; 42:12; Jer. 51:23) has the same 
meaning as our “yoke of oxen,” viz., two. It also 
means so much land as two oxen will plow in a day. 


which has the usual meaning of yoke; and dzyoo 
gos (C evyog y Luke 14:19), meaning two draught cat¬ 
tle (horses, mules, or oxen) yoked together. 

Figurative. Yoke is frequently used as a 
symbol of servitude to others (Gen. 27:40; Lev. 
26:13; Deut. 28:48; Jer. 27:8,11, 12; 1 Tim. 6:1); to 
one’s own sins (Lam. 1:14); God’s disciplinary teach¬ 
ing (Lam. 3:27; comp.Psa.90:12; 119:71); “trouble¬ 
some laws imposed on one, especially of the Mosaic, 
law (Acts 15:10; Gal. 6:1); hence the name is so- 
transferred to the commands of Christ as to con¬ 
trast them with the commands of the Pharisees,, 
which were a veritable ‘yoke;’ yet even Christ’s 
commands must be submitted to, though easier to 
be kept (Matt, 11:29)” (Grimm, Gr . Lex.). 


Z 


ZAANA'IM (Heb. tPMMt, tsah-an-an-neem '), 
a “ plain,” or, more accurately, “ the oak by Zaa- 
naim ”—probably a sacred tree—marking the spot 
near which Heber the Kenite was encamped 
when Sisera took refuge in his tent (Judg. 4:11), 
and said to be near Kedesh, on the northwest of 
Lake Huleh. It is probably the same as Zaanan- 
nim (Josh. 19:33). 

Z A'AN AN (Heb. 1^, tsah-an-awn\ place of 
flocks ), a place named by Micah (1:11) in his ad¬ 
dress to the towns of the Shephelah. Keil objects | 
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to its identification with Zenan, “ as Zenan was in. 
the plain, and Zaanan was most probably to the 
north of Jerusalem.” 

ZAANAN'NIM (Heb. tsah-an-an- 

neem ,only in Josh. 19:33 ; Judg. 4:11, marg.), and 
probably the same with Zaanaim (q. v.). 

ZA'AVAN (Heb. 1W, zah-av-awndisquiet) t 
the second named of the three sons of Ezer and a 
Horite chief (Gen. 36:27; 1 Chron. 1:42, “Zavan”). 

ZA'BAD (Heb. zaw-bawdgift). 

1. Son of Nathan, son of Atlai, son of Ahlai, 








ZABBAI 


ZACHKK 


Sheshan’a daughter (1 Chron. 2:31-37), and hence 
called son of Ahlai (11:41), B. C. about 992. He 
was one of David’s mighty men, but none of his 
deeds has been recorded. 

2. An Epliraimite, son of Tahath, and father of 
Shuthelah, 2 (1 Chron. 7:21). 

3. Son of Shimeath, an Ammonitess ; an assas¬ 
sin who, with Jehozabad, slew King Joash (2 Chron. 
24:26), B. C. 797. The assassins were both put to 
death by Amaziah, but their children were spared 
(25:3, 4), in obedience to the law of Moses (Deut. 
24:1G). In 2 Kings 12:21 his name is written, 
probably more correctly, Jozachar. 

4. 5, 6. Three Israelites, “sons” respectively 
of Zattu (Ezra 10:27), Hashum (10:33), and Nebo 
(10:43), who divorced their Gentile wives after the 
captivity, B. C. 456. 

ZAB'BAI, or Z ABB A'l (Heb. ^T, zab-bah'ee , 

pure). 

1. One of the “ sons ” of Bebai, who divorced 
his Gentile wife (Ezra 10:28), B. C. 456. 

2. Father of the Baruch who assisted in repair- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. 
3:20), B. C. 445. 

ZAB'BUD (Heb. ‘■HST, zab-bood\ given ), a 
“ son ” of Bigvai, who returned from Babylon with 
Ezra (8:14), B. C. 459. 

ZAB'DI (Heb. ^1, zab-deegiving). 

1. The son of Zerali and grandfather of Achan, 
of the tribe of Judah (Josh. 7:1, 17, 18), B. C. be¬ 
fore 1170. 

2. The third of the nine sons of Shimhi the 
Benjamite (1 Chron. 8:19), B. C. about 1170. 

3. The Shiphmite (i. e., inhabitant of Shepham), 
and David’s custodian of wine cellars (1 Chron. 
27:27), B. C. about 960. 

4. Son of Asaph, the minstrel, and grandfather 
of Mattaniah, a prominent Levite in the time of 
Nehemiah (11:17), B. C. 445. 

ZABTHEL (Heb. biTOaT, zab-dee-ale ' , gift of 
God). 

1. The father of Jashobeam, which latter was 
commander of the first division of David’s army 
(I Chron. 27:2), B. C. about 960. 

2. The “ son of Haggedolim ” (i. e., “ mighty 
men of valor”), who was overseer of one hundred 
and twenty-eight of the captives returned from 
the captivity (Neh. 11:14), B. C. 445. 

ZA'BTTD (Heb. i T s Ut ) zaw-boodgwen) } the son 
of Nathan (1 Kings 4:5). He is described as a 
priest (A. Y. “principal officer”), and as holding 
at the court of Solomon the confidential po3t of 
“ king’s friend,” which had been occupied by 
Hushai the Archite during the reign of David 
(2 Sam. 15:37; 16:16; 1 Chron. 27:33). 

ZAB'ULON (Gr. 2af3ov?LG)v } dzab-oo-tone / ), the 
Greek form of the name Zebulun (Matt. 4:13, 15; 
Rev. 7:8). 

ZAC'CAI (Heb. ■'ST, zak-kcth'ee , pure). The 
sons of Zaccai to the number of seven hundred 
and sixty returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:9; 
Neh. 7:14), B. C. before 536. 

ZACCHE'US, more properly ZACCHJE'US 

(Gr. Z atixdiosy dzah-chah'-ee-yos , for Heb. Zaccai ), 


a chief publican (apx^rel6v?^) residing at Jericho, 
who, being short of stature, climbed up into a 
sycamore tree in order that he might see Jesus as 
he passed through that town. When Jesus came 
to the tree he paused, looked up, and calling 
Zaccheus by name, bade him hasten and come 
down, because he intended to be a guest at his 
house. AVith undisguised joy Zaccheus hastened 
down and welcomed the Master. The people mur¬ 
mured, saying, “That he was gone to be a guest 
with a man that is a sinner.” Zaccheus was 
especially odious as being a Jew and occupying 
an official rank among the taxgatherers, which 
would indicate unusual activity in the service of 
the Roman oppressors. He seems to have been 
deeply moved by the consideration shown him by 
Jesus, and, before all the people, made the vow 
which attested his penitence, “Behold, half of 
my goods, Lord, I hereby give to the poor; and 
whatever fraudulent gain I ever made from any 
one, I now restore fourfold,” greater restitution 
than the law required (Num. 5:7). Jesus there¬ 
upon made the declaration, “This day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch us lie also is [in the 
true spiritual sense] a son of Abraham ” (Luke 
19:1-10). 

ZAC'CHUR (1 Chron. 4:26), see Zaccur, 2. 
ZAC'CUR (Heb. “VIST, zak-koor% mindful). 

1. The father of Shammua, the Reubenite spy 
(Num. 13:4), B. C. before 1209. 

2. Son of Samuel, and father of Shimei (1 Chron. 
4:26; A. Y. “Zacchur”), B. C. before 1170. 

3. A Levite, and third named of the four “ sons / 
of Merari by Jaaziah” (1 Chron, 24:27). 

4. Son of Asaph the singer, and leader of the 
third course of Levitical musicians (1 Chron. 25:2, 
10; Neh. 12:35), 

5. The son of Imri, who assisted Nehemiah in 
rebuilding the city wall (Neh. 3:2), B. 0. 445. 

6 . A Levite, or family of Levites, who signed 
the covenant witlrNehemiah (10:12), B. C. 445. 

7. A Levite whose son or descendant, Hanan, 
was one of the treasurers over the treasuries 
(mare:. “ storehouses ”) appointed by Nehemiah 
(13:13), B. U 434. 

ZACHARI'AH (another form of Zeghai:iaii), 
the son of Jeroboam II, the last of the house of 
Jehu, and fourteenth king of Israel. He ascended 
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14:29), R. d about 742. He reigned only six 
mouths, being shun by Sliiillmu (15:8-10), 

ZACHAREAS (Gr. Zaxaptag, dzakh-ar-ee'-as , 

TT .U r*w r*l\\ 
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1. Son of Barachias, who, our Lord says, was 
slain by the Jews between the altar and the temple 
(Matt. 23:35; Luke 11:51), There has been much 
dispute who this Znc bavins was. Many of the 
(beck f Esthers have maintained that the father of 
John the Baptist is the person to whom our Lord 
alludes; but there can lie little or no doubt that 
the allusion is Lo Zecharlnli, the son of Jehoiada 
(2 Chron. 24:20, 21). 

2. Father of John the Baptist (Luke 1:5, sq.). 

ZA'CHER (Heb. ‘■D.T, zeh'-ker , memorial ), one 

of the sons of Jchiel, the father or founder of 
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ZADOK 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH 


Gibeon, by his wife Maachah (1 Chron. 8:81; 9:87, 
Zechariah ”). 

ZA'DOK (Heb. pITO, tsaw-doke', just). 

1. Son of Ahitub, and, with Abiathar, high 

priest in the time of David. He was of the houm 
of Elcnzar, the son of Aaron (1 Chrom 24:3), and 
eleventh in descent from Aaron. (1) Joins David, 
In 1 Chron. 12:28 we are told that he joined David 
at Hebron, after Saul’s death, with twenty-two cap¬ 
tains of his father’s house, and, apparently, with 
nine hundred men (4,000-8,700, verf*. 20, 27), 
11. C, 1000. (2) Fidelity to David. From this 

time Zadok was unwavering in his loyalty to David. 
When Absalom revolted and David fled from Je¬ 
rusalem, Molt and all the Levi tea bearing the ark 
accompanied him, and it was only at the king's ex¬ 
press command that they returned to Jerusalem, and 
became the medium of comm indention be L ween the 
king and Hushaithe Archite (2 Sam.,ch. 15; 17:15). 
After Absalom’s death Zadok and Abiathar were 
the persons who persuaded the elders of Judah to 
invite David to return (19:11). When Adonijfth, 
in David’s old age, set up for king, and had per¬ 
suaded Joab and Abiathar the priest to join his 
party, Zadok was unmoved, and was employed 
by David to anoint Salomon to lie king in his room 
(1 Kings, eh. 1). (3) Rewarded. For this fidelity 

he was rewarded by Solomon, who (i thrust out 
Abiathar from being priest unto the Lord,* 1 and 
41 put in Zadok the priest" in ids room (2:27, 35). 
From this time, however, we hear little of him. It 
Is said in general terms in the enumeration of 
Solomon’s officers of state that Zadok was the 
priest (1 Kings 4:4; 1 Chron. 29:22), but no single 
act of his is mentioned. Zadok and Abiathar 
were cohanim , i. e., officiating high priests (2 Sam. 
15:85, 36; 19:11). The duties of the office were 
•divided. Zadok ministered before the tabernacle 
at Gibeon (1 Chron. 16:39); Abiathar had the care 
of the ark at Jerusalem; not, however, exclusively 
(1 Chron. 15:11; 2 Sam. 15:24, 25, 29). 

2. In the genealogy of the high priests in 
1 Chron. 6:12, there is a second Zadok, son of a 
second Ahitub, and father of Shallum. It is sup¬ 
posed by some that the name was inserted by error 
■of a copyist, while others identify him with Odeas , 
mentioned by Josephus (Ant., x, 8, 6). He is per¬ 
haps the same person as the one mentioned 
<1 Chron. 9:11; JS T eh. 11:11). 

3. Father of Jerusha, the wife of TJzziah, and 
Tnother of King Jotham (2 Kings 15:33; 2 Chron. 
27:1), B. C. before 738. 

4. Son of Baana, who repaired a portion of 
the wall in the time of Nehemiah (3:4). He is 
probably the same who is in the list of those that 
sealed the covenant in Neh. 10:21, as in both cases 
his name follows that of Meshezabeel (B. C. 445). 

5. Son of Imtner, a priest who repaired a por¬ 
tion of the wall opposite his house (Neh. 3:29), 
B. C. 445. 

6 . The scribe whom Nehemiah appointed one of 
the three principal treasurers of the temple (Neh. 
13:13), B. C. 445. 

ZA'HAM (Heb. &FIT, zah'-ham, loathing ), the 
last of the three sons of Rehoboam by Abihail 
(2 Chron. 11:19), B. C. about 930. Keil((7om., in 
loc.) holds that Mahalath is the wife of Rehoboam, 


and that Abihail, the daughter of Eliab, was Ma- 
halath’s mother. 

ZA / IR(Heb. l -P?^, tsaw-eerlittle ), a place east 
of the Dead Sea, in Idumea, where Israel discom¬ 
fited the Edomites (2 Kings 8:21). Its identifica¬ 
tion is not positive. 

ZA'LAPH (Heb. rfea, tsaw-lawf', perhaps 
wound), the father of Hanun, who assisted in re¬ 
pairing the wall of Jerusalem after the captivity 
(Neh. 3:30), B. C. 445. 

ZAL'MON (Heb. ltabiS, tsal-mone ' shady). 

1. An Ahohite (i. e., sprung from the Benjamite 
family of Ahoah), and one of David’s warriors 
(2 Sam. 23:28). In the parallel passage (1 Chron. 
11:29) he is called Ilai (q. v.). 

2. A wood near Sheehem (Judg. 9:48), a kind 
of “ black forest,” as rendered by Luther. David 
(Psa. 68:14, “ white as snow in Salmon ”) uses lan¬ 
guage symbolical of the presence of light in dark¬ 
ness, or brightness in calamity. 

ZALMO'NAH (Heb. St^abs, tsal-mo-mw', 
shady), n station of Israel in the wilderness (Num. 
88:11, 12L It Jay southeast of Edom, perhaps in 
the Wady d-Amrdn, which runs into the Wady 
Ithm , dose to where Elutli and cut 1y stood. 

ZALMUN'NA (Heb. ySWabiS, tsal-moon-naw', 
shade denied, i c. p deprived of protection), one of 
the two kings of Midiuti who were captured and 
slain by Gideon (Judg. 8:5-21 ; Psit. 83:11), B. C. 
about 1100. See Zebah. 

ZAMZTJM'MIM (Heb. tTfeTMT zam-zum- 
iTWft' only in Dent. 2:20), the name given by the 
Ammonites to the people called by others JKephajm 
(q. v.). Th cy we re £ 4 a pco pie groat, m a ny, a nd ta 11." 
44 From a slight similarity between the two names, 
and from the mention of both in connection with 
the Emim, it is usually assumed that the Zamzum- 
mims were identical with the Zuzims " (q. v.), but 
all is conjecture.—W. H. 

ZANO'AH (Heb. tTfej, zaw-no'-akh, marsh , 
bog). 

1. A town in the low country of Judah (Josh. 
15:34). It was inhabited by Judeans after the 
captivity (Neh. ] 1:30), who also assisted in repair¬ 
ing the walls of Jerusalem (3:13). The site is 
marked now by Zamda in the Wady Ismail, sonic 
ten miles west of Jerusalem. 

2. A town in the hill country of Judah, ten 
miles southwest of Hebron (Josh. 15:56). In 
1 Chron. 4:18 Jekuthiel is said to have been the 
father (i. e., founder or rebuilder) of Zanoah. 

ZAPH'NATH-PAANE'AH (Heb. nMfc 

fWB, tsof-nath' pah-nay'-akh), the name given by 
Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. 41:45). According to 
Rossellini and more recent Egyptologists, Zaph- 
n<tth~p&&nmh answers to the Coptic P-sdni-em- 
ph-mth, u e*, sustentator vita*, support or susiairifir 
of life, with reference to the call intrusted to 
him by God. Sltyce (Ihigher Or it. and Me Monn- 
merits, p. 213) says, 44 At present the origin of the 
ilrsl syllable is still doubtful, and though the lat¬ 
ter part of the name is certainly the Egyptian 
n-H-pa*dnkh t 4 of the life,’ it is difficult to say in 






ZAPHON 


ZEBAH 


which of its different senses pa-dnkh, ‘the life,’ is 
employed.” 

ZA'PHON (Heb. tsaw-fone', north), a 

place mentioned, in connection with Beth-aram, 
Beth-nimrah, and Succoth, as part of the inherit¬ 
ance of Gad (Josh. 18:27). It was in “ the valley ” 
(i. e., of Jordan), and probably not far from the 
southern extremity of the Sea of Galilee. 

ZA'RA (Gr. Zap a, dzar-ah '), the Greek form 
(Matt. 1:8) of the Hebrew name Zerah 2 (q, v.). 

ZA'RAH (Gen. 38:30; 46:12). See Zerah, 2. 

ZA'REAH (Neh. 11:29). See Zorah. 

ZA'REATHITE (1 Ohron. 2:53). See Zo- 

RATHITE. 

ZA'RED (Num. 21:12). See Zered. 

ZAR'EPHATH (Heb. renat, tsaw-ref-atli 
refinement ), a town which derives its claim to no¬ 
tice from having been the residence of the proph¬ 
et Elijah during the latter part of the drought 
(1 Kings 17:9, 10). Beyond stating that it was 
near to, or dependent on, Zidon, the Bible gives 
no clue to its position. Josephus (Ant., viii, 13, 2) 
says that it was “not far from Sidon and Tyre, 
for it lies between them.” It is on the seashore, 
north of Tyre. And to this Jerome adds ( Onom., 
“Sarefta”) that it “lay on the public road,” i. e., 
the coast road. Both these conditions are im¬ 
plied in the mention of it in the itinerary of Paula 
by Jerome, and both are fulfilled in the situation 
of the modern village of Surafend. Of the old 
town considerable indications remain. One group 
of foundations is on a headland called Ain el- 
Kantarah; but the chief remains are south of 
this, and extend for a mile or more, with many 
fragments of columns, slabs, and other architec¬ 
tural features. In the New Testament Zarephath 
appears under the Greek form of Sarepta. 

ZAR'ETAN (Heb. irhK, tsaw-reih-awn*, cool- 
inf), a place named in the account of the passage 
of Jordan by the Israelites, “That the waters 
which ciime down from above stood and rose up 
upon an heap very far from the city Adam, that 
is beside Ziaretan" (Josh. 3:16 ; if. V. “rose up in 
one heap, a great way off, at Adam, the city that 
is beside Zarethan ”). “ Near Beis&n is an unusu¬ 

ally large mound called Tell os Sdrem. A good 
deal of day Is found here, and n mile to the south 
is a stream the Arabic of which means * red 
riverJ , films been RuggcflietHUntthc waters 

of the Jordan were suddenly dammed up by a 
landslip or similar convulsion. The appearance 
of the hunhs, and the curtoua bends of the river 
near this place, would seem to support the idea. 
... It is clear from the Bible statement that 
the waters were arrested a long way off, above 
Jericho 11 (Harper, Jiih. amt Mod, Disc., p. 148), 
Hum Sartnbeh is a little mere than fifteen miles 
above Jericho, which tallies well with the expres¬ 
sion “very far.” See Zahthan. 
ZA'RETH-SHA'HAR (Heb. T m, 

tseh'-reth hash-shakh'-ar, the splendor of daivu), a 
city in Reuben “in the mount of n valley” (Josh, 
13:19), and near the eastern shore of the Bead 
Sea. Identified with the ruins of Zara, in Wady 
Zurka Main. 


ZAR'HITES, THE (Heb. zar-khee*), 
branch of the tribe of Judah; descended from 
Zerah, the son of Judah (Num. 26:13, 20; Josh. 
7:17; 1 Chron. 27:11, 13). 

ZAR'TAKAH* n place named (1 Kings 4:12). 
to define the position of Beth shean. It is possibly- 
identical with Zartjian (q. v.), 

ZAR'THAN (Heb. tsaw-reth-awn r ). 

1, A place in the ckmr or circle of Jordan Ti 
mentioned in connection with Succoth (1 Kings 
7:46), between which and Zarthnn the bronze (or 
copper) vessels for the temple were cast, ft i* 
given in 2 Chron. 4:17 as Zered at hah. 

2. It is also named hi the account of the passage 
of the Jordan by the Israelites (Josh. 3:16, A.V. 
li Zarcttm ”) as defining the position of the city 
Adam, 

ZAT'THU (Neh. 10:14). See Zattf. 

ZAT'TU (Heb. NinT, zat-too ' derivation un¬ 
certain), an Israelite whose “children,” to the- 
number of nine hundred and forty-five (Ezra 2:8^ 
or eight hundred and forty-five (Neh. 7:13), re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel (B. C. before 536). Several 
of his descendants renounced their Gentile wives 
(Ezra 10:27), and a person (or family) was among- 
those who sealed the covenant made by Nehemiah. 
(Neh. 10:14, “Zatthu”). 

ZA'VAN (1 Chron. 1:42). See Zaavan. 

ZA'ZA (Heb. NJJ, zaw-zaw', prominent [?]), the= 
second son of Jonathan, a descendant of Jerah- 
meel, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 2:33). 

ZEBADI'AH (Heb. zeb-ad-yaw and. 

zeb-ad-yaw'-hoo, gift of Jehovah). 

1. A Benjamite, of the sons of Beriah (1 Chron.. 
8:15). 

2. A Benjamite, of the sons of Elpaal (1 Chron. 
8:17). 

3. One of the two eons of-Jeroham of-Gedor,- 
who joined Bavid at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12:7), B. C. 
before 1000. 

4. Third son of Meshelemiah the Korhite 
(1 Cinun, 26:2). 

5. Son of Asahel, the brother of Joab, of the- 
fourth division of Bavid’s army (1 Chron. 27:7), 
B. C. before 960. 

6. A Levite in the reign of Jehoshaphat. sent; 
to teach the law in the cities ui Juuah (2 Chron. 
17:8), B. C. 872. 

7. The son of Ishmael, and prince of the house- 
of Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
19:11), B. C. about 853. 

8 . Son of Michael, of the “ sons ” of Shephatiah, 
who returned with Ezra from captivity with eighty- 
males (Ezra 8:8), B. C. about 457. 

9. A priest of the sons of Immer, who had mar¬ 
ried a foreign wife after the return from Babylon 
(Ezra 10:20), B. C. 456. 

ZE'BAB (Heb. Hit, zeh'-bakh, sacrifice), one' 
of the two Midianitish kings overthrown by 
Gideon. He is mentioned in Judg. 8:5-21; Psa. 
83:11, and always in connection with Zalmunna. 
They seem to have commanded the invasion of 
Palestine, leading their hordes with the cry, “ Seize 
these goodly pastures” (v. 12). While Oreb and 
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Zueb, two of the inferior leaders of the Incur¬ 
sion, had bwn slain, with it vast number of their 
people, by the E pi i mi mi tea, at the central fords of 
the Jordan, the two kings had succeeded in mak¬ 
ing their escape by a passage farther to the north 
(probably the ford near Beth-sheim), anil thence 
by the Wady Y<tbw, through Gilead* to Kitrkor, u 
place which is not fixed, but which ky doubtless 
high up on the iluuvaa. Here they were reposing 
with fifteen thousand men, a more remnant of their 
huge horde, when Gideon overtook them. The 
name of Gideon was still full of terror, and the 
Bedouins were entirely unprepared for his attack 
—they fled in dismay, and the two kings were 
taken. They were brought to Ophrah, the native 
village of their captor, and then Gideon asked 
them, “ What manner of men were they which ye 
slew at Tabor ? ” Up to this time the sheikhs may 
have believed that they were reserved for ransom ; 
but these words once spoken, there can have been 
no doubt what their fate was to be. They met it 
like noble children of the desert, simply requesting 
that the blow should be struck by their captor 
himself; “ and Gideon arose and slew them,” B. C 
about 1100. 

ZEBA'IM (Heb. hats-tseb-aw-yim ', the 

gazelles ), apparently the name of the native place 
of the “ sons of Pochereth,” who are mentioned 
in the catalogue of “ Solomon’s slaves ” as hav¬ 
ing returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:57 ; Neh. 
7:69). 

ZEB'EDEE (Gr. Z efieSalog, dzeb-ed-ah'-yos , the 
Greek form, probably, of Zabdi or Zebediah ), the 
father of James the Great and John (Matt. 4:21), 
and the husband of Salome (Matt. 27:56; Mark 
15:40). He was a Galilean fisherman, living prob¬ 
ably either at or near Bethsaida. From the men¬ 
tion of his “hired servants” (Mark 1:20), and the 
acquaintance between John and Annas the high 
priest, it has been inferred that the family were 
in good circumstances. He appears only once in 
the gospel narrative, viz., in Matt. 4:21, 22; Mark 
1:19, 20, where he is seen in his boat with his two 
sons, mending their nets. 

ZEBI'NA (Heb. zeb-ee-naw ', bought ), 

one of the “ sons ” of Nebo, who put away his 
Gentile wife after the captivity (Ezra 10:43), B. C. 
456. 

ZEBOI'IM (Gen. 14:2, 8). See Zeboim. 

ZEBO'IM, the rendering of : 1. (Heb. 
tseb-o-eemf , gazelles) , one of the five cities in the 
vale of Siddim, destroyed by Jehovah (Gen. 10:19 ; 
Deut. 29:23; Hos. 11:8). It was ruled over by a 
separate king, Shemeber (Gen. 14:2, 8). 

2. (Heb. liats-iseb-o-eem', valley of the 

wild beasts,) the name of a valley, i. e., the ravine 
or gorge, apparently east of Michmash (1 Sam. 
13:18), near to which one of the flying columns of 
the Philistines came. “ The wilderness ” is no 
doubt the district of uncultivated mountain tops 
and sides lying between the central portion of 
Benjamin and the Jordan valley. In that very 
district there is a wild gorge known as Bhuk ed- 
Duba , “ ravine of the hyena.” 


ZEBU'DAH (Heb. zeb-oo-daw ', given), 

a daughter of Pedaiah, of Rumah, wife of Josiah, 
and mother of King Jehoiakim (2 Kings 23:36), 
B. C. before 608. 

ZE'BTTL (Heb. "bST, zeb-ooV , dwelling ), ruler of 
the city of Shechem under Abimelech. He ad¬ 
vised Abimelech of the defection of the Shech- 
emites, and counseled him to advance upon the 
city. He closed the gates of the city against Gaal 
and his men that went out to fight against Abim¬ 
elech, and thus assisted in their overthrow (Judg. 
9:28—41), B. C. about 1100. 

ZEB'ULONITE (Heb. zeb-oo-lo-nee '), 

a member of the tribe of Zebulun (Judg. 12:11, 
12; Num. 26:27, A. Y. “Zebulunite”). 

ZEB'ULUN (Heb. zeb-oo-loon ', habita¬ 

tion ). 

1. The tenth son of Jacob, and the sixth and 
last of Leah (Gen. 30:19, 20). We have nothing 
recorded concerning Zebulun personally. In the 
genealogical list (ch. 46) he is mentioned as hav¬ 
ing, at the time of the migration into Egypt, three 
sons, founders of the chief families of the tribe 
(comp. Num. 26:26). 

Tribe. During the desert journey Zebulun, with 
Judah and Issachar, formed the first camp. The 
tribe then numbered fifty-seven thousand four 
hundred (1:31). The head of the tribe at Sinai was 
Eliab, son of Helon (7:24), and at Shiloh, Eliza- 
phan, son of Parnach (34:25). Its representative 
among the spies was Gaddiel, son of Sodi (13:10). 
The territory of Zebulun in Canaan lay be¬ 
tween the Sea of Galilee and the Mediterranean 
Sea. Nazareth and Cana were in it; and it em¬ 
braced a section of the shore of the former sea, 
where Christ performed so many of his miracles. 
Then was fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah (Isa. 
9:1, 2; comp. Matt. 4:12-16). In the visions of 
Ezekiel (48:26-33) and of John (Rev. 7:8) this tribe 
finds due mention. 

2. A place on the eastern border of the tribe 
of Asher, between Beth-dagon and the valley of 
Jiphthah-el (Josh. 19:27). 

ZEB'TJLUNITE (Num. 27:27). See Zebtjlon- 

ITE. 

ZECHARI'AH (Heb. !T^T, zek-ar-yawre¬ 
membered of Jehovah ). 

1. A chief of the Reubenites at the time of the 
captivity by Tiglath-pileser (1 Chron. 5:7), B. C. 
about 740. 

2. Son of Meshelemiah, or Shelemiah, a Kor- 
hite and keeper of the north gate of the tabernacle 
of the congregation (1 Chron. 9:21). In 26:2, 14, 
he is described as “one counseling with under¬ 
standing.” 

3. One of the sons of Jehiel (1 Chron. 9:37). 

4. A Levite of the second order in the temple 
band as arranged by David, appointed to play 
“ with psalteries on Alamoth ” (1 Chron, 15:18, 20 * 
16:5), B. C. before 960. 

5. One of the priests who, with trumpets, ac¬ 
companied the ark from the house of Obed-edom 
(1 Chron. 15:24), B. C. about 988. 

6 . Son of Jsshiah, or Jesiah, a Koliathite Le¬ 
vite, descended from Uzziel (1 Chron. 24:25). 
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7. .Fourth son of Hosah, of the children of 
Merari (1 Chron. 26:11). 

8 . The father of Iddo, who was chief of his 
tribe, Manasseh in Gilead, in the reign of David 
(1 Chron. 27:21), B. C. about 1000. 

9. One of the princes of Judah sent to teach 
the people the law in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. 17:7), B. C. 912. 

10. The son of Benaiah and father of Jahaziel, 
which latter was the Gershonite Levite who en¬ 
couraged the army of Jehoshaphat against the 
Moabites (2 Chron. 20:14), B. C. before 876. 

11. One of the sons of King Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. 21:2). 

12. Son of the high priest Jehoiada in the reign 
of Joash, king of Judah (2 Chron. 24:20), and 
therefore the king’s cousin. After the death of 
Jehoiada, Zechariah probably succeeded to his 
office, and in attempting to check the reaction in 
favor of idolatry which immediately followed, he 
fell a victim to a conspiracy formed against him 
by the king, and was stoned in the court of the 
temple, B. C. 836. It is probable that “ Zacharias, 
son of Barachias,” who was slain between the 
temple and the altar (Matt. 23:35), is the same 
with Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, and that the 
name of Barachias as his father crept into the 
text from a marginal gloss, the writer confusing 
this Zechariah either with Zechariah the prophet, 
who was the son of Berechiah, or with another 
Zechariah, the son of Jeberechiah (Isa. 8:2). 

13. A prophet in the reign of Uzziah, who ap¬ 
pears to have acted as the king’s counselor, but 
of whom nothing is known (2 Chron. 26:5), B. C. 
783. 

14. The father of Abijah, or Abi, Hezekiah’s 
mother (2 Chron. 29:1), B. C. before 719. 

15. A Levite who, in the reign of Hezekiah, 
assisted in the purification of the temple (2 Chron. 
29:13), B. C. 719. 

16. A Kohathite Levite and an overseer of the 
temple restoration in the reign of Josiah (2 Chron, 
84:12), B. C. 621# 

17. One of the rulers of the temple in the reign 
of Josiah (2 Chron. 35:8), B. C. about 621. 

Ifl TV. ci 1 o q rl ei n n-F tKo ^ can a ^ a f rj i.ncli nrlin 

to the number of one hundred and fifty, returned 
with Ezra (8;3), B. C. about 457. 

19. The leader of the twenty-eight u sons ” of 
Bebai, who returned from captivity with Ezra 

/B.11A T> n 

20. One of the chiefs of the people whom Ezra 
summoned in council at the river Ahava (Ezra 8: 
16). He stood at Ezra’s left hand when he ex¬ 
pounded the law to the people (Neh. 8:4), B. C. 
467. 

21. One of the family of Elam who divorced a 
foreign wife after the captivity (Ezra 10:26), B. C. 
456. 

22. One of the ancestors of Athaiah, of the 
tribe of Judah (Neh. 11:4), B. C. before 536. 

23. The son of Shiloni and father of Joiarib, of 
the family of Perez (Neh. 11:5). 

24. A priest and ancestor of Adaiah, which lat¬ 
ter was prominent in Jerusalem after the captiv¬ 
ity (Neh. 11:12), B. C. before 445. 

25. The representative of the priestly family of 
Iddo in the days of Joiakim, the son of Jeshua 


(Neh. 12:16). Probably the same as Zechariah 
the prophet, the son of Iddo, B. C. about 536. 

26. One of the priests, son of Jonathan, who 
blew with the trumpets at the dedication of the 
city wall by Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. 12:35, 41), 
B. C. 445. 

27. The son of Jeberechiah, who was taken by 
the prophet Isaiah as one of the “faithful wit¬ 
nesses to record,” when he wrote concerning 
Maher-shiiluMnish-bnz (Jsit. 8:2), B. C. about 742. 

28. The eleventh of the twelve minor prophets. 
Zechariah w as of priestly descent, a son of Bere¬ 
chiah and grandson of Iddo (Zech. 1:1, 7), the chief 
of one of the priestly families that returned from 
exile along Avith Zerubbabel (Neh. 12:4). His 
mention in Ezra 5:1; 6:14, as the son of Iddo is 
explained by the hypothesis that oAving to some 
unexplained cause—perhaps the death of his 
father—Zechariah followed his grandfather in the 
priestly office, and so the historian dropped the 
father’s name. Zechariah commenced his pro¬ 
phetic labors in the eighth month of the second 
year of Darius, B. C. about 520. In the fourth 
year of Darius a deputation of Jews came to the 
temple to inquire whether the day on Avhich Jeru¬ 
salem and the temple were reduced to ashes by 
the Chaldeans Avas still to be kept as a day of 
mourning and fasting. Zechariah replied to them 
declaring that, in the sight of Jehovah, obedience 
is better than fasting. Tavo other oracles deliv¬ 
ered by Zechariah are recorded in his book of 
prophecies (chaps. 9-11 and 12-14). According 
to the fathers, Zechariah exercised his prophetic 
office in Chaldea, Avhere he wrought many miracles 
—returned to Jerusalem when an old man, still 
discharging the duties of his priestly office, and, 
dying at an advanced age, Avas buried in the holy 
city by the side of Haggai. The statement to the 
effect that he was slain under Joash has arisen 
from his being confounded w r ith the Zechariah 
mentioned in 2 Chron. 24:20; Matt. 23:35. See 12; 
Binle, Books of. 

ZE'DAD (Heb. “ini, tsed-awd\ side , sloping 
place\ a city on the northern boundary of Pales¬ 
tine, as promised by Moses (Num. 34:8), and as 
restored by Ezekiel (Ezek. 47:15). It is identical 
Aviih euaud, between Emesa and Baaibec. 

ZEDEKI'AH (Heb. tsid-kee-yaw', and 

tsid.Jc.p.e-yaw'-hoo justice of Jehovah) 

1. Son of Chenaanah, and the person who 
acted as spokesman of the prophets Avhen consulted 
by Ahab as to the result of his proposed expedition 
to Ramoth-gilead (B. C. 875). Preparing himself 
Avith a pair of iron horns (the horns of the reem } 
or buffalo, being the recognized emblem of the 
tribe of Ephraim), Zedekiah illustrated the man¬ 
ner in which Ahab should drive the Syrians before 
him. When Micaiah delivered his prophecy Zede¬ 
kiah came near and smote him upon the cheek. 
For this he was threatened by Micaiah in terms 
that evidently alluded to some personal danger. 
The probability that Zedekiah and his folloAvers 
Avere false prophets is strengthened by the ques¬ 
tion of the king, “ Is there not here besides a 
prophet of Jehovah , that Ave may inquire of him ? ” 
(1 Kings 22:11; 2 Chron. 18:10.) 
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2. The Last King of Judah. (1) Family. 

Zedekiah was the son of Josiah by his wife Harau- 
tal, and therefore own brother to Jehoahaz (2 Kings 
24:18 ; comp. 23:31 ; 1 Chron. 3:15). His original 
name had been Mattaniah , which was changed to 
Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar, when he carried off 
his nephew Jehoiachin to Babylon, and left him 
on the throne of Jerusalem. (2) Reign, Zede¬ 
kiah was twenty-one years of age when he was 
made king (2 Kings 24:17, 18; 2 Chron. 36:11), 
B. C. 597. The earlier portion of Zedekiah’s 
reign was marked by an agitation throughout the 
whole of Syria against the Babylonian yoke. In 
this movement Jerusalem seems to have taken the 
lead, since in the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign 
we find ambassadors from all the neighboring 
kingdoms—Tyre, Sidon, Edom, and Moab—at his 
court, to consult as to the steps to be taken. This 
happened either during the king’s absence or im¬ 
mediately after his return from Babylon, whither 
he went, perhaps, to blind the eyes of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to his contemplated revolt (Jer, 61:59). 
The first act of overt rebellion of which any rec¬ 
ord survives was the formation of an alliance with 
Egypt, of itself equivalent to a declaration of en¬ 
mity with Babylon. As a natural consequence it 
brought on Jerusalem an immediate invasion of 
the Chaldeans. The mention of this event in the 
Bible, though sure, is extremely slight, and occurs 
only in Jer. 37:5-11; 34:21, and Ezek. 17:16-20; 
but Josephus (x, 7, 3) relates it more fully, and 
gives the date of its occurrence, viz., the eighth 
year of Zedekiah. Nebuchadnezzar, aware of Zed¬ 
ekiah’s defection, sent an army and reduced the 
whole country of Judea, excepting Jerusalem, 
Lachish, and Azekah (Jer. 34:7). Pharaoh hav¬ 
ing marched to the assistance of Zedekiah, the 
Chaldeans at once raised the siege and advanced 
to meet him. The nobles seized this opportunity 
of reenslaving those whom they had so recently 
manumitted (ch. 34). Shortly after this Jeremiah 
was put in prison, and would probably have lost 
his life but for the interference of Zedekiah (37: 
15-21). On the tenth day of the tenth month of 
Zedekiah’s ninth year the Chaldeans were again 
before the walls (52:4). From this time for¬ 
ward the siege progressed slowly but surely to its 
consummation, with the accompaniment of both 
famine and pestilence. Zedekiah again interfered 
to preserve the life of Jeremiah from the venge¬ 
ance of the princes (38:7-13). While the king 
was hesitating the end was rapidly coming nearer. 
The city was indeed reduced to the last extremity. 
The fire of the besiegers had throughout been 
very destructive, but it was now aided by a severe 
famine. The bread had long since been consumed 
(38:9), and all the terrible expedients had been 
tried to which the wretched inhabitants of a be¬ 
sieged town are forced to resort in such cases. At 
last, after sixteen dreadful months, the catastrophe 
arrived. It was on the ninth day of the fourth 
month, about the middle of July, at midnight, as 
Josephus with careful minuteness informs us, that 
the breach in those stout and venerable walls was 
effected. Passing in through the breach, they 
made their way, as their custom was, to the center 
of the city, and for the first time the temple was 
entered by a hostile force. Zedekiah fled, but was 


betrayed by some Jews who had deserted to the 
enemy. After his capture he and his sons were 
sent to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, while his daugh¬ 
ters were kept at Jerusalem. Nebuchadnezzar re¬ 
proached Zedekiah for breaking his oath of alle¬ 
giance, ordered his sons to be slain before him, 
and then his own eyes to be thrust out. He was 
loaded with chains and taken to Babylon, where 
he died (Smith, Diet., s. v.). 

Note.—A t first sight there seems a discrepancy be¬ 
tween Jer. 34:8; 2 Kings 25:7; Ezek. 12:13. The first 
passage, however, does not assert that he should actu¬ 
ally see Babylon, hut that he should see the king and go 
thither. The above Ificte verily the predictions. Kede- 
klith saw the fciwj; of Hnbylon, but not the city Itself, 
having lost his sight Uerore being taken there. 

3. A son of Jeconiah and grandson of Jehoi- 
akim, king of Judah (1 Chron. 3:16), B. C. 598 
or later. Some identify him with the person men¬ 
tioned in v. 15, but Keil (Com,, in loc.) conjec¬ 
tures that he was a literal son, and not simply a 
successor of Jeconiah, and that he died before the 
exile. 

4. The son of Maaseiah and a false prophet 
among the captives in Babylon. He was de¬ 
nounced by Jeremiah (29:21) for having, with Ahab, 
uttered false prophecies, and for flagitious con¬ 
duct. Their names were to become a byword, and 
their terrible fate—death by burning—a warning, 
B. C. about 586. 

5. The son of Hananiah, and one of the princes 
of Judah who received the announcement that 
Baruch had delivered the words of Jeremiah to 
the people (Jer. 36:12), B. C. 607. 

ZE'EB (Heb. SfcjtT, zeh-abe', wolf), one of the 
princes of Midian who were defeated by Gideon, 
probably near the Jordan. Zeeb was slain in a 
wine press, which in later times bore his name 
(Judg. 7:24, 25 ; 8:3 ; Psa. 83:11), B. C. about 1100. 

ZE'LAH (Heb. S’btt, tseh'-lah, slope , side), a 
town in Benjamin, which was the family burying 
place of Kish, the father of Saul (2 Sam, 21:14; 
comp. Josh. 18:28), probably the native place 
of Saul, the first king of Israel. It has not been 
identified. 

ZE'LEK (Heb. tseh'-lek , fissure ), an Am¬ 

monite and one of David’s valiant men (2 Sam. 
23:37; 1 Chron. 11:39). 

ZELO'PHEHAD (Heb.'inabtt, tsel-of-khawd', 
meaning unknown), the son of Hepher and de¬ 
scendant of Manasseh through Gilead (Josh. 17:3), 
B. C. before 1170. He died without male heirs, 
and his five daughters claimed his inheritance. 
The claim was admitted by divine direction, and a 
law was promulgated, to be of general applica¬ 
tion, that if a man died without sons his inherit¬ 
ance should pass to his daughters (Num. 26:33 ; 
27:1-11). A still further enactment (ch. 36) pro¬ 
vided that such heiresses should not marry out of 
their own tribes—a regulation which the five 
daughters of Zelophehad complied with, all being 
married to Manassites. 

ZELO'TES (Gr. 7jTj?^)T7jc^ dzay-lo-tace*\ parti¬ 
san ), the surname of the apostle Simon (Luke 6: 
15; Acts 1:13), to distinguish him from Simon 
Peter. In the parallel lists (Matt. 10:4; Mark 3: 
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18) he is called Simon the Caniumitc, this being 
thought by some to be a transliteration of the 
Heb. kan-awn', zeal. Meyer (Com., on Matt. 
10:4) says: “ Zealots were a class of men who, like 
Pliineas (Nunn 25:?), were fanatical defend era of 
the theocracy; and who, while taking vengeance 
on those who wronged it, were themselves guilty 
of great oxeesacsH But the a Kawawrior (or Ivora- 
vttJjCt according to llic received text) is not to be 
explained in this way, inasmuch m this form of 
the epithet is derived from the name of some 
place or other.” 

ZEL'ZAH (Heb. tsel-tsakh ', clear 

shade), a place in the border of Benjamin, men¬ 
tioned by Samuel when taking leave of Saul at 
Raiiiah {l Sam. 10:2). Among the signs which 
the prophet said would confirm his anointing of 
Saul was the letter's meeting with two men at 
Rachel’s sepulcher. This was on the way from 
Bethel to Bethlehem, and to the west in full view 
is the village of Beit Jala , which may be identical 
with Zelzah. 

ZEMARA'IM (Heb. tsem-aw-rah'-yim, 

double fleece). 

1. One of the ancient towns assigned to Ben¬ 
jamin {.Tosh. 18:22), in the eastern section of its 
territory, and grouped with Beth-ardb&h and Beth¬ 
el. It is probably to bo identified with the ruins 
of es-Sumrah, on the roiul from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, east of Kkan Hadhur. 

2. The mountain from which Abijah, king of 
Judah, addressed Jeroboam and the army of Is¬ 
rael (2 Cliron. 13:4). It is described as being 11 hi 
Mount Ephraim,” i. a., within the general High¬ 
land district of that, tribe. Robinson (2%s. Qwg,, 
^ a8) conjectures Mount Zemaraim to the cast of 
Bethel, near the border of the two kingdoms, to 
which Mount Ephraim also extends. 

ZEM'ARITES (Heb^T^tl, hats-tsem-aw-ree', 
ft LlieZemavifCj” only found (leu. 10:18 and 1 Chron. 
1:10), the name of a people reckoned among the 
Bona of Canaan, u the ArvudUe, and the Zcinarile, 
and the Hnmathite,” whence it is mitmully as¬ 
sumed that the Zemarites lived between Arvuu 
and Hamath. The old interpreters, as the Jeru¬ 
salem Targum, the Arabic version, etc., locate 
them at Emcssu, the modern Hums. Miclmclis 
placed them at Sumra, the classical Simyra (but 
see Smith, Inci. oj Greek am Bom. Gey., h . v). 
It is possible that the names Zemaraim (Josh. 
18:22} and Mount Zemartum (2 Chron. 13:4) rep¬ 
resent southern migrations of Zemarites; or, as 
the list in Gem 10:15-18 is not altogether in strict 
geographical order, the Zemarites as a whole may 
have lived in the vicinity of Zemaraim and Mount 
Zemaraim.—W. H. 

ZEMI'RA (Heb. StTMt, sem-ee-rawmusic) j 
one of the nine sons of Becher, the son of Ben¬ 
jamin (1 Chron. 7:8). 

ZE'NAN (Heb.^2 tsen-awn'y pointed ), a town 
in the lowland district of Judah (Josh. 15:3?), and 
supposed to be the same as Zaanan (Mic.l:ll). 

ZE'NAS (Gr, Z?/wdf, dzay-nm', Joveghm), 
a Christian lawyer of Crete mentioned In Tit. 


3:13, in connection with Apollos. It is impos¬ 
sible to determine whether Zenas was a Roman 
jurisconsult or a Jewish doctor. Grotius thinks 
that he was a Greek who had studied Roman law. 
The New Testament usage of vo/nndg, “ lawyer ,” 
leads rather to the other inference. 

ZEPHANI'AH (Heb. tsef-an-yaw't 

hidden of Jehovali). 

1. A Kohathite Levite, ancestor of Samuel and 
Heman (1 Chron. 6:36). 

2. The son of Maaseiah (Jer. 21:1), and sagan, 
or second priest, in the reign of Zedekiah. He 
succeeded Jehoiada (29:25, 26), and was probably 
a ruler of the temple, whose office it was among 
others to punish prclemlcrs to the gift of proph¬ 
ecy, In this capacity he was appealed to by 
Shemaiah the Nehekmite to punish Jeremiah 
(29:27), Twice was he sent from Zedekiah to in¬ 
quire of Jeremiah the issue of the siege of the 
city by the Chaldeans (21:1), and to implore him 
to intercede for the people (37:3). On the capture 
of Jerusalem he was taken and slain at Riblah 
(52:24, 27; 2 Kings 25:18, 21), R. G. about 589. 

3. The prophet, son of Cushi, who prophesied 
against Judah and Jerusalem in tlic days of King 
Josflali (Zeph. 1:1), B + 0. about 630. 

4. Father of Jos in h (Zcch, 6:10) and of Hen, 
according to the reading of the received text of 
Zech. 6:14, B. C. before 519. 

ZEPHANI'AH, BOOK OF. See Bible, 
Books of. 

ZETHATH (Heb. rfiS, ef-athbeacon , 
watchtower ), the earlier name (Judg. 1:17) of a 
Canaanitish town, destroyed by Judah and Simeon, 
and renamed Hormah. Two identifications have 
been proposed for Zephath: that of Dr. Robinson 
with the well-known pass es-Sufd; and that of 
Mr. Rowlands (Williams, Holy City , i, 464) with 
Sebdia , two and one half hours beyond Khalasa, 
on the road to Suez. 

ZEPH'ATHAH (Heb. t se f- '- thaw , 

vale of the watchtower), a valley near Mareshali 
(2 Chron, 14:10), where Asa joined battle with 
Zerah the Ethiopian. A dnrni valley is found 
near the site of Mareshali, running down to Beit 
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of Philistia. This may be the valley of Zephathah. 

ZE'PHI (1 Chron. 1:36). See Zepho. 

ZE'PHO (Heb. ISS, tsef-o or ^ ef-ee r 7 
watchl&mr), a soil of Eliplmz, son of Esau (Gem 
36:11), ami one of the u dukes” of the Edomites 
(v, 15), In 1 Chron. 1:36 he is culled Zcphi. 

ZE'PHON (Heb. tsef-one', atch)y the 

first of the seven sons of Gad (Num. 26:15) and 
progenitor of the Zephonites. 

ZEPH'ONITES (Num. 26:15). See Zephon. 

ZER (Heb. tsare , rock), a fortified town in 

the territory assigned to Naphtali (Josh. 19:35). 
It has not been identified. 

ZE'RAH (Heb. tt^T, zeh'-rakh , rising). 

1. Son of Reuel, son of E&uu (Gen. 36:13 ; 
1 Chron. 1:87), ami one of Lite "dukes,” or phy- 
larchs, of the Edomites (Gen. 36:17). Jobab, an 
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^arly king of Edom, perhaps belonged to his fam¬ 
ily (Gen. 39:33; 1 Oliron. 1. 44). 

2. Less properly, Zarah. Twin son with his 
'brother Pharez of Judah and Tamar (Gen. 38:30; 
1 Chron. 2:6; Matt. 1:3). His descendants were 
called Zarhites, Ezrahites, and Izrahites (Num. 
26:20; 1 Kings 4:31; 1 Chron, 27:8, 11). 

3. Son of Simeon (1 Chron. 4:24; “ Zolutr” 
Gtrm 40:10). 

4, A Gerehonlte Levite, son of Iddo, or Adiiitth 
(1 Chron. 6:21,41), 

5, The Ethiopian (or Cushite) king defeated by 
Asa, After a period of ten years 1 peace Asti's 
reign was disturbed by war. Zerah, with a mil¬ 
lion of men and three hundred chariots, invaded 
the kingdom and pressed forward to Mareshah. 
Thither Asa marched to meet him, and drew up 
his army in battle array hi the valley of Zeplm- 
thuli. After commending Ins cause to Jehovah 
Asa made the attack, which was eminently sue- 
•cessful. Asa pursued the fleeing Ethiopians as 
iar as Gerar, crippling them so that they could 
not recover themselves and again make a stand 
(2 Chron, 14:9-13), U. 0. 901 Dr. Sayee (Higher 
Criticism and Monuments } pp, 363, 465) identifies 
.Zerah with Osorkou H of Egypt, and makes 
Asa’s twenty-fifth year of reign the time of the 
invasion. 

ZERAHI'AH (Heb. zer-akh-yaw*, 

Jehovah has risen). 

1. A priest, son of Uzzi and ancestor of Ezra 
*he scribe (1 Chron. 6:6, 51; Ezra 7:4), B. C. about 
457. 

2. Father of Elihoenai, of the sons of Pahath 
Moab (Ezra 8:4), B. C. about 457. 

ZE'RED, or ZA'RED (Heb. *1% zeh'-red, 

■luxuriance , willow-brook), a valley separating 
Moab from Edom (Dent, 2: IS, 14), and where the 
Israelites encamped before crossing the Arnon 
{Nuill, 21:12). It seems to be the same with the 
Wady el-Ahsy , which communicates with the Head 
$en, and is called “ brook of the willows 11 (Isa. 
15:7), and 11 river of the wilderness” (Amos 6:14). 
Dr. Smith thinks all sites to be problematical. 

ZER'EDA (Heb. tser-ay-daw *, pierced), 

a town in Mount Ephraim given as the birthplace 
of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat Urn Ephrathite, and 
servant (he., officer) of Solomon (1 Kings 11:26). 
By some it is identified with Zaktiian (q. v.) ; oth¬ 
ers, because of its connection with Mount Ephraim, 
ill ink that it cannot lie the same. Lieut, Condor 
(Tent Work in Palestine, ii, 340) identifies it with 
Purdah, a village a little more than a mile south 
of Jufua. 

ZERED'ATHAH (Heb. tser-ay- 

daw'-ihaw, same as Zereda ), another name (2 Chron. 
4:17) for Zarthan (q. v.), the place of Solomon’s 
brass foundry. 

ZER'ERATH (Heb. tser-ay-raw *), a 

place mentioned (Judg. 7:22) in describing the 
route of the Midianites before Gideon. Keil and 
Delitzsch ( Com.) identify it with Zarthan (q. v.). 

ZE'RESH (Heb. zeh'-resh , gold), the wife 
of Haman the Agagite, who advised the hanging 


of Mordecai (Esth. 5:10, 14; 6:13), B. C. about 
510. 

ZE'RETH (Heb. tseh'-rcth, splendor ), 

son of Ashur, the founder of Tekoa, by his wife 
Helah (1 Chron. 4:7), B. C. perhaps 1170. 

ZE'RI (Heb. tser-eebalm), one of the 
sons of Jeduthun, and a Levitical harper in the 
reign of David (1 Chron. 26:3), He is probably 
the Izri mentioned in v. 11. 

ZE'ROR (Heb. tser-ore', a particle ), a 

Benjamite ancestor of Kish, the father of Saul 
(1 Sam. 9:1), B. C. before 1098. 

ZEBU'AH (Heb. rr3”l“)X, tser-oo-av/, leprous), 
the mother of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat (1 Kings 
11:26), B. C. before 934. 

ZERUBBABEL (Heb. zer-oob-baw - 

beV , born in Babylon; it represents the Babylo¬ 
nian Ziru-Babili , “the seed of Babylon ”), the head 
of the tribe of Judah at the time of the return 
from Babylonish captivity. 

1. Family. Zerubbabel is called the son of 
Shealtiel (Ezra 3:2, 8; 5:2; Neh. 12:1; Hag. 1:1, 
12,14; 2:2), and in the genealogies (“ Zordmbel,” 
Matt. 1:12; Luke 3:27). In 1 Chron. 3:19 he is 
given as the son of Pedaiah, the brother of Sheal- 
tiel (see note below). Josephus (Ant, xi, 3, 10) 
speaks of him as “ the son of Salathiel, of the 
posterity of David and of the tribe of Judah.” 

2. History. In the first year of Cyrus, Zerub¬ 
babel was living in Babylon, and was recognized 
as prince of Judah in the captivity. He was prob¬ 
ably in the king’s service, as he had received a 
Chaldee name ( Sheshbazzar ) and had been intrusted 
by Cyrus with the office of governor of Judea. 
(1) Goes to Jerusalem. Zerubbabel led the first 
colony of captives to Jerusalem, accompanied by 
Jeshua the high priest, a considerable number of 
priests, Levites, and heads of houses of Judah and 
Benjamin. Arrived at Jerusalem, their first care 
was the building of the altar on its old site and to 
restore the daily sacrifice (Ezra, ch. 2; 3:1-3), 
B. C. about 536. (2) Rebuilding of the temple. 
The great work of Zerubbabel was the rebuilding 
of the temple. Aided by a grant of material and 
money, Zerubbabel was enabled to lay the founda¬ 
tion in the second month of the second year of 
their return. This was done with the utmost so¬ 
lemnity, amid the trumpet blasts of the priests, 
the music of the Levites, and the loud songs of 
thanksgiving of the people (vers. 8-13). (3) Hin¬ 
drances. The work had not advanced fur before 
the mixed settlers in Samaria put in a claim to 
take part in it; and when Zerubbabel and his 
companions declined the offer, they endeavored to 
hinder its completion. They “troubled them in 
building,” and hired counselors to misrepresent 
them at the court. The result was that no farther 
progress was made during the remaining years of 
the reign of Cyrus and the eight years of Cam- 
byses and Smerdis (4:1-24). Nor does Zerubbabel 
appear quite blameless for this long delay. The 
difficulties in the way of building the temple were 
not such as need have stopped the work; and 
during this long suspension of sixteen years Zerub¬ 
babel and the rest of the people had been busy in 
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building costly bouses for themselves (Hag. 1:2^1). 
(4) Building resumed. Moved by the exhorta¬ 
tions of the prophet* Haggai and Zechariah, Zerub- 
babel threw himself heartily into the work, and 
was zealously seconded by Jeshua and all the peo¬ 
ple. This was in the second year of the reign of 
Darius Hystuspes, who enjoined Tattmi and fohe- 
tharboznai to assist the Jews with whatsoever 
they had need of at the king’s expense. The work 
advanced so rapidly that on the third day of the 
month Adar, in the sixth year of Darius, the tem¬ 
ple was finished, and was forthwith dedicated with 
much pomp and i-ejoieing (Ezra 5:1 to 6:22), B. C. 
516. The only other works of Zerubbabel which we 
learn from Scripture history are the restoration of 
the courses of priests and Levites, and of the pro¬ 
vision for their maintenance, according to the in¬ 
stitution of David (Ezra 6:18; Neh. 12:47); the 
registering the returned captives according to their 
genealogies (Neh. 7:5), and the keeping of a pass- 
over in the seventh year of Darius. In the gene¬ 
alogies of Jesus (Matt. 1:12; Luke 3:27), he is 
represented as son of Salathiel, though the Book 
of Chronicles tells us he was the son of Pedaiah 
and nephew of Salathiel. It is of more moment 
to remark that while Matthew deduces his line 
from Jechonias and Solomon, Luke deduces it 
through Neri and Nathan. Zerubbabel was the 
legal successor and heir of Jeconiah’s royal estate, 
the grandson of Neri, and the lineal descendant of 
Nathan, the son of David. In the New Testament 
the name appears in the Greek form of Zorob- 
abel. 

3. Character, Zerubbabel was inferior to 
few of the great characters of Scripture, whether 
we consider his loyalty to Jehovah and his people, 
his zeal in the great and perilous work he under¬ 
took, his courageous faith, or his heroic self-ab¬ 
negation. 

Note.—T he discrepancy between 1 Chron. 3:19 and 
other passages as to the parentage of Zerubbabel is ex¬ 
plained by Kell (Com,, Ui loc.) by the supposition that 

Sheattiel died without «ny untie descendants, leaving; 
bis wife a widow, , , , After 8bealtlcl*s death Ills sec¬ 
ond brother, Pedaiah, fulfilled the Levi rate duty* and 
begat, in bis marriage with his sister-in-law, Zorubbu- 
bel, who was How regarded, in all that related to laws 
ui heritage, as Sueaitiei’s sou." 

ZEEU'IAH, or ZEEUT'AH (Heb. SWii 
tser-oo-yaw f , wounded), the mother of David’s three 
great generals, Abishai, Joab, and Asnhel. She 

null A ViiniT.il n nil ovinniflnil (1 tiah 0.1 C\ no O oio+ova 

of the son of Jesse,” while it is stated in 2 Sam. 
17:25, that Abigail was the daughter of Nahash. 
Some early commentators have concluded that 
Abigail and Zeruiah were only stepsisters of 
David, i. e., daughters of his mother by Nahash, 
and not by Jesse. Of Zeruiah’s husband there 
is no mention in the Bible. 

ZE'THAM (Heb. OriT, zay-thawm ', olive), the 
son of Laadan, a Gershonite Levite (1 Chron. 23:8), 
and, with his brother, a keeper of the temple 
treasury (26:22), B. C. about 960. 

ZE'THAN (Heb. zay-thawnolive), a 

Benjamite, of the sons of Bilhan (1 Chron. 7. 10), 
B. C. probably about 960. 

ZE'THAR (Heb. ta inT, zay-tharstar, or sac¬ 


rifice), one of the seven eunuchs of Ahasuerus 
(Esth. 1. 10), B. C. about 519. 

ZI'A (Heb. zee'-ah, motion), one of the 

Gadites who dwelt in Bashan (1 Chron. 5:13). 

ZI'BA (Heb. or fcOX, tsee-bawstation ), 

a former servant of Saul of whom David made 
the inquiry, “ Is there not yet any of the house 
of Saul, that I may show the kindness of God 
unto ? ” Mephibosheth was in consequence found, 
and Ziba was commanded to cultivate the land 
which was restored to the king’s son (2 Sam. 
ft. 2-12). At this first mention of Ziba he had 
fifteen sons and twenty servants (v. 10). When 
David, in his flight from Jerusalem, had gone a 
little over the height (Mount of Olives) Ziba met 
him with a present of asses, food, and wine. To 
the king 5 ** inquiry, " Whore is thy master’s son? ” 
Ziba replied, u Behold, he abide th at Jerusalem: 
for lie said, To day shall the house of Israel re¬ 
store me the kingdom of my father.” This im¬ 
probable calumny was believed by David in the 
excited state in which he then was, and he gave 
to Ziba all the property of Mephibosheth(16; 1, sq.). 
On David’s return Mephibosheth accused Ziba of 
having slandered him, and David gave command 
that the land should be divided between them 
(19:29). 

ZIB'EON (Heb. t&ib-one*, dyed), father 

of Anah, whose daughter Aholi hamuli was Esau’s 
wife (Gen. 36:2), Although called a Hi vile, ho is 
probably the same as Zibeon, the son of Scir the 
Ilorito (Gen. 36:20, 24, 29; l Chron. 1:38, 40). 

ZIB'IA (Heb. KJMfc, tsib-yaw', roe), a Benja- 
mite, the son of Shaharaim by his wife Hodesh 
(1 Chron. 8:9). 

ZIB'IAH (Heb. iTOJi, tsib-yawroe), a native 
of Beer-sheba and mother of King Jehoash (2 Kings 
12:1; 2 Chron. 24:1). 

ZICH'RI (Heb. dk-ree', memorable , re¬ 

nowned). 

1. Son of Izhar, the son of Kohath(Exod. 6:21). 

2. A Benjamite, of the sons of Shimhi (1 Chron. 
8:19). 

3. " A Benjamite, of the sons of Shashak (1 Chron. 

o.oo\ 

u.Auy. 

4. A Benjamite, of the sons of Jeroham 
(1 Chron. 8:27). 

5 Snn nf AsnrVli (1 Chirm 9:15): elsewhere 

called Zabdi (Neh. 11:17) and Zaccur (12:35). 

6 . A descendant of Eliezer, the son of Moses 
and father of the treasurer Shelomith (1 Chron. 
26:25), B. C. before 960. 

7. The father of Eliezer, the chief of the Reu- 
benites in the reign of David (1 Chron. 27:16). 

8 . Of the tribe of Judah, father of Amasiah, 
which latter volunteered at the head of two 
hundred thousand men in Jehoshaphat’s army 
(2 Chron. 17:16), B. C. after 875. 

9. Father of Ehsbaphat, one of the conspir¬ 
ators with Jehoiada to make Joash king (2 Chron. 
28:1), B. 0. about 199, 

10. A mighty man of Ephraim who slew Mnn- 
semh the son of King Ahnz, the governor of the 
palace, and the prime minister (2 Chron. 28:7), 
B. G about 735, 
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11. The father of Joel, which latter was over- 
seer of the Benjamites after their return to Jeru¬ 
salem from captivity (Neli. 11:9), B. 0. before 636. 

12. A priest of the family of Abijah in the 
days of Joiakim (Neh. 12:17), B. 0. about 445. 

ZID'DIM (Heb. isid-deemsides), a place 

in Naphtali (Josh. 19:35), possibly the same as 
Kefr-Hattin several miles west of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

ZIDKrjAH (Neh. 10:1), See Zedekiah. 

ZI'DON (Heb. liTtt, tsee-donefishery). 

1. Th'e eldest son of Canaan (Gen. 10:15, “ Si- 
don 1 Chron. 1:13). 

2. A very ancient and wealthy city, on the 
Mediterranean, about twenty-five miles north of 
Tyre. It is situated on a small promontory in 
the narrow plain between the Lebanon and the 
sea. It had a very commodious harbor, now 
nearly choked up with sand. It was distant one 
day’s journey from the fountains of Jordan. Al¬ 
though it was assigned to Asher (Jmlg. 1:31) it 
was never conquered; but, on the contrary, was 
sometimes a formidable enemy (10:12). Even in 
Joshua’s time it was called Tsidon-rabba, or Great 
Zidon (Josh. 11:8; 19:28), or Zidon the metrop¬ 
olis, i. e., of Zidonia. 

Zidon claimed to be the mother city of which 
Tyre was il colony; perhaps correctly, though the 
weight of ancient authority is pretty evenly di¬ 
vided. Zidon, in Gen. 49:13, Is the firstborn of 
Canaan. Tyre first appears in the Bible at the 
time of the invasion of Palestine by the Israelites 
(Josh. 19:29}. Both cities were of grent autiqnity. 
According to the researches of Herodotus, who 
visited Tyre for the very purpose of investigat¬ 
ing this question (Herodotus, ii, 43, 44), Tyre was 
founded two thousand three hundred years before 
his own time, hence 2760 B. C. 

From the time of Solomon to the invasion of 
Nebuchadnezzar Zidon is not often directly men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, and it appears to have been 
subordinate to Tyre. It was threatened by the 
prophet Joel (3:4) and Jeremiah (27:3). During 
the Persian domination Zidon seems to have at¬ 
tained its highest point of prosperity, excelling at 
the close of this period all other Phoenician cities 
in wealth and importance. This prosperity was 
suddenly cut short by an unsuccessful revolt 
against Persia; for upon the approach of the 
Persian troops the uilmbkanls slmfc themselves up 
w ith their families, and each malt set fire to Ins own 
house. Forty thousand persons are said to have 
thus perished, B. C. SSL It gradually recovered, 
and cooperated with Alexander against Tyre, but 
from that time ceased to play any important po¬ 
litical part in history. 

Zidon is mentioned in the New Testament. 
Jesus went once to the coasts of Tyre and Zidon 
(Mutt. 15:21) ; Surepta, ti city of Zidon, is referred 
to (Luke 4:26); mid Paul touched at Zidou on his 
voyage from thesaren to Home (Acts 27:3), Sec 
Sidon; Zidonians. 

ZIDO'NIANS (Heb. tMit'tt, tsee-do-neem '), 
the inhabitants of Zidon. In Gen. 10:19 Zidon 
and Gaza are two of the extreme points of Canaan. 
In 49:13 Jacob makes Zidon the limit of Zebulun. 


This, perhaps, means that the territory of Zidon,, 
though afterward limited by that of Tyre, origi¬ 
nally “ extended southward to the tribe of Zebu¬ 
lun and Mount Carmel.” In Josh. 19:28, 29, Great 
Zidon and Tyre are on the border of Asher. 

The Zidonians were not dispossessed (Judg. 3:3), 
and were among the early oppressors of Israel 
(10:12). In Josh. 13:6 the R. V. reads “even all 
the Zidonians.” This would make the inhabitants 
of the hill country Zidonians, indicating that the 
Zidonian population had “spread up into the hilL 
countryand this idea is rather favored by the He- 
brew accentuation, 

(Green, Heh.-Gr ., § 29, 10 and § 30,1, p. 39,1. 7), 
and still more by their skill in cutting timber 
(1 Kings 5:6). So in Judg. 18:7 we find them de¬ 
scribed as living “quiet and secure,” devoted, no 
doubt, to the cultivation of their lands, and not 
engaged in trade, having “ no business with any 
man.” The language of the text indicates this 
“careless,” “quiet and secure” life was the usual 
“manner of the Zidonians.” The Zidonians 
adored, as tutelary god and goddess, Baal (whence 
the name of the king Ethbaul, 1 Kings 10:31) and 
Asbtoreth (1 Kings 11:5* 33; 2 Kings 23:13). 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, was the daughter of the 
king of the Zidonians (1 Kings 16:31), but the ex¬ 
ample of taking Zidonian women had been set by 
Solomon (11:1). 

In Homer, also, the Sidonians are praised for 
their skillful workmanship, but never as traders, 
except as they may have passed under the gen¬ 
eral name Phoenician (Iliad, vi, 289-295 ; Od. y 
iv, 614-618; xv, 425); and the two are distin¬ 
guished in Mad, xxm, 743, 744, where Fhce- 
memns convey Sidon inn work. The Homeric 
poems do not mention Tyre, but they mention 
both Sidon (2i4£uof Tro?.v^d?Jiov, Qd xv, 425) the 
Sidonians (ir£irAoi fro tf trot whit t spy a ywattiM v 
vtm>, Iliad, vi, 239, 290); ace also Qd rf iv, 84 and 
618; xv } 118, and 'ZfMvec / irolvdalth2ot i Mad, xxiii, 
743 ; and their country Sidon la, Iliad, vi, 291, fol¬ 
lowing 200, already quoted, raf avrfif 'A2ifjnvJpo? 
$E 0 F 4 (iij£ i/yaye ^toQvtr/&€v % and Od ., xm, 285, 

2 tdovttfv evvatofievqv), Strabo observes that while 
the poets glorified Sidon, the Phoenician colonists 
in Africa gave “ more honor ” to Tyre.— W, H. 

ZIF (Heb. "IT, zeev, bloom), the early name 
(1 Kings 6:1, 37) of the second Hebrew month, 
Iyar. See Calendar. 

ZI'HA (Heb. arra, tsee-Jckau /, thirsty). 

1. One of the Nethinim whose descendants re¬ 
turned from the captivity (Ezra 2:43; Neh. 7:46), 
B. C. before 536. 

2. A ruler of the Nethinim after the return from 
Babylon (Neh. 11:21), B. C. 536. 

ZIK'LAG (Heb. AjjS, isik-lag'), a town in 
the Negeb, or south country of Judah (Josh. 15: 
31). The next mention is of its assignment, with 
other places in Judah, to Simeon (19:5). It w r as 
made David’s residence for a year and four 
months by the appointment of Achish, king of Gath 
(1 Sam. 27:6). It was destroyed once by the Ainalek- 
ites, who in turn were routed utterly by David 
(30;I, 2). It was at Zlklag that David received 
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the news of Saul’s death (2 Sam. 1:1; 4:10). It is 
identified with “ Asluj,” or Khirbet Zuheilikah, by 
bonder. 

ZIL'LAH (Heb. il?!*, uil -law', shade)) one of 
the two wives of Lamech, the Cainite, to whom he 
.addressed his song (Gen. 4:19, 22, 23). She was 
the mother of Tubal-cain and Naamah. 

ZIL'PAH (Heb. “S^T, zil-paw') a trickling ), 
the female servant given by Laban to his daugh¬ 
ter Leah as an attendant (Gen. 29:24), and by 
Leah to Jacob as a concubine. She was the 
mother of Gad and Asher (30:9-13; 35:26; 37:2; 
46:18), B. C. about 2085. 

ZIL'THAI (Heb. -rfes, isildeth-ah'ee, shadow). 

1. A Benjamite, of the sons of Shimhi (1 Chron. 
3:20), B. C. after 1170. 

2. One of the captains of thousands of Manas- 
;seli who deserted to David at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12: 
.20), B, C. about 1000. 

ZIM'MAH (Heb. mat, zim-maw'j purpose). 

1. A Gershonite Levite, son of Jahath, the 
grandson of Gershom (1 Chron. 6:20), B. C. after 
1210. He is probably the same as the son of 
•Shimei in v. 42. 

2. Father or ancestor of Joah, a Gershonite in 
the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 29:12), B. C. before 
726. At a much earlier period we find Zimmah 
•and Joah as father and son (1 Chron. 6:20), for in 
the various families the same name often repeats 
itself. 

ZIM'RAN (Heb. T^T, zim-rawn') musical)) 
4he eldest son of Keturah and Abraham (Gen. 25: 
2; 1 Chron. 1:32). His descendants have not 
been positively identified. 

ZIM'RI (Heb. ^1) zim-ree') musical). 

1. The son of Salu, a Simeonite chieftain, slain 
by Phinehas with the Midianitish princess Cozbi 
■(Num. 25:14), B. C. 1171. When the Israelites at 
Shittim were suffering for their impure worship of 
Baal-peor, Zimri brought this woman into his tent 
to commit adultery with her. This shameless 
wickedness so inflamed the zeal of Phinehas, the 
high priest, that he seized a spear and pierced 
both of them throup-h in the verv aoL f 

2. The fifth king of Israel, who reigned only 
•seven days. He is first mentioned as captain of 
half the chariots of the royal army and as chief 
•conspirator against King Elah, who was murdered 
while indulging in a drunken revel in the house of 
his steward in Tirzah. His first act as king was 
the slaying of all the house of Baasha. But the 
■army, which at that time was besieging the Philis¬ 
tine town of Gibbethon, when they heard of Elali’s 
murder, proclaimed their general Omri king. He 
immediately marched against Tirzah and took the 
■city. Zimri retreated into the innermost part of 
the late king’s palace, set it on fire, and perished 
In the ruins (1 Kings 16:9-20), B. C, 887. 

3. The eldest of the five sons of Zerah, the son 
•of Judah (1 Chron. 2:6). 

4. Son of Jehoadah and descendant of Saul 
■(1 Chron. 8:36; 9:42). 

ZIN (Heb. lit, tseen, a crag) } a wilderness or 
open, uncultivated region lying south of Palestine 


(Num. 13:21; 20:1; 27:14; 33:36; 34:3; Deut. 32: 
51 ; Josh. 15:1). By some it is supposed to be a 
portion of the desert tract between the Dead Sea 
and the Gulf of ’Aqabah (see McC. and S., Cyc ., 
s. v.). But it must have been to the west of this 
tract (called ’Arabah), as is clearly indicated in 
Num. 34:4. “Directly west of the ’Arabah is a 
wild mountain region, rising in successive slopes 
or terraces from the ’Arabah in one direction, and 
from the Desert et-Teeh in another. It now bears 
the name of the Arabs who inhabit it, and is com¬ 
monly known as the Azazimeh mountains, or the 
’Az&zimat. This is a distinct and well-defined 
local wilderness, fully meeting the conditions of 
the various references to the wilderness of Zin in 
the Bible. It may fairly be identified as that wil¬ 
derness, and again as a portion of the wilderness 
of Paran in its larger sense. Yet its northeastern 
portion was probably in Edom, and it is possible 
that only the remainder was known as Zin. This 
identification of the wilderness of Zin would lo¬ 
cate Kadesh somewhere in the ’Az&zimeh moun¬ 
tains ” (Trumbull, Kadesh-Barney pp. 70, 71). 

ZFNA (Heb. zee-naw') abundance , 1 Chron. 

23:10). See Zizah. 

ZI'ON (Heb. 11% tsee-yone') sunny y or fort 
[Fiirst]), the most southwestern hill, and the high¬ 
est in Jerusalem. It has been identified by Fer¬ 
guson {Jerusalem Revisited , etc.) with Moriah; 
Captain Warren {The Temple or the Tomb , Lond., 
1880) has contended for Akra; while Dr. Sayce 
{Higher Crit ., etc., p. 385) says, “ It was the 
southern hill, the so-called Ophel.” Zion has an 
elevation of two thousand five hundred and fifty 
feet above the Mediterranean Sea; its western 
and southern sides rise abruptly from the valley 
of Hinnom, to the height of three hundred feet, 
and above the Kidron, at En-rogel, of five hundred 
feet. “ Since the days of the Jewish kings the ap¬ 
pearance of the hill has undergone much change. 
The valley of the Cheesemakers has boon filled with 
rubbish to a depth of more than seventy feet, 
while the summit of Zion was cut away in the 
age of the Maccabees in order that it might be 
overlooked by Llie temple hill. . . . Mount Zion is 
now but a southerly continuation of Mount Moriah.” 
Zion was the stronghold of the Jebusites, who so 
long defied the Israelites, and was at last captured 
by King David (Num. 13:29; Josh. 15:63; Judg. 
1:21; 2 Sam. 5:5=-6). Upon h David built his 
palace, and there he and fourteen of his succes¬ 
sors were buried in the royal tomb (1 Kings 2:10; 
11:43; 14:31, etc.) As first occupied for a palace, 
Zion was called the city of David (2 Chron. 5:2), 
and, as the site of the tabernacle pitched by Da¬ 
vid, it was known as the holy MU) or hill of the 
sanctuary (Psa, 2:6). Zion was the last spot to 
yield to the Romans under Titus, and even when 
the rest of the city was in ruins, and the enemy 
occupied the temple courts, the remnant of the 
Jews from the walls of Zion haughtily refused the 
terms of the conqueror, and perished in thou¬ 
sands. Zion was frequently, by the prophets, put 
for Jerusalem itself (Isa. 8:8 ; 10:24 ; 30:19 ; 33:14; 
Psa. 48:2, 11, 12; comp. Rom. 9:33; 11:26; 1 Pet. 
2:6; Rev. 14:1); and its inhabitants were some¬ 
times called sons or daughters of Zion (Isa. 1:27; 
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Zech. 2:7, 10; 9:9, 13; Zeph. 3:14, 16; Joel 2:23; 
Matt. 21:5; John 12:15). 

Figurative. It is used ns a symbol of the 
spiritual Sion, the church or city of the living God 
12:22, 28 ; Gab 4:26 ; Rev. 3:12; 21:2, 10). 

ZI'OR (Heb. tsee-ore', smallness ), a town 

in the mountain district of Judah (Josh. 15:54), 
where it is mentioned in the group around Hebron 
to the south. It has not been identified, though 
“ so far as the name is concerned, it might have 
been preserved in the heights of Tugra , near to 
Hebron” (Knobel). 

ZIPH (Heb. t)" 1 !, zeef, a flowing). 

1. The eldest son of the four sons of Jehaleleel 
<1 Chron. 4:16), 

2. A town apparently in tho south or Simeon- 
Iiish part of Judah (Josh. 1M4), mentioned with 
Ithmm and Telom. Hr. Strong joins it with the 
former, L e., Ithnim-Zipln 

3. A town in the desert (A. V. u wilderness ”) 
of Ziph, to which David lied from Saul (l Sam, 
23:14, sq,; 26:2, 3); and was fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Olmm. 11:8), having been originally built 
by Mesh a, the son of Caleb (1 Chron. 2:42), It 
has been preserved in the ruins upon the hill Ziph, 
About three miles south of Hebron, The li wilder¬ 
ness of Ziph ” was that portion of the desert of 
Judah which was near to and surrounded the town 
of Ziph. 

ZrPHAH (Heb. Wt, zee-fau /, feminine of 
Ziph), the second son of Jcl mideel, and brother 
of the preceding (1 Chron, 4:16) + 

ZIPH'IMS (Psa. 64, title). See Ziphites. 

ZIPH'ION (Heb. irsat, tsif-yone', Gen. 46:16). 
*See Zephon. 

ZIPH'ITES, ZIPH'IMS (R.V. always “Ziph¬ 
ites;” 1 Sam. 23:19, Heb. ziph-eem'; 26:1, 

haz-ziph-eem'; Psa. 54, title, haz- 

zeefeem'), inhabitants of Ziph, who twice re- 
Tea led lo Saul the hiding of David m their vicin¬ 
ity. The interesting events which happened at 
111 at place, the farewell interview between David 
and Jonathan, the sparing of SutiL’n life by David, 
and the temporary relenting of Saul, belong rather 
to the geography or to the biographies of Smtl and 
David. This Ziph was 11 in the highland district 11 
in Judah ; it is named between Carmel and JuttaU 
(Josh. 15:55). Tho Ziph of v, 24 is a different 
place .—W. H. 

ZIP HU ON (Heb. *pBT, zif-rone', fragrance), 
a place on the northern boundary of the Promised 
Land, and, consequently,of Nnphtnli (Num. 34:9), 
where it is mentioned between Zcdad and Hilhiv- 
enmi. It is thought by Knobel ami Wctsioin to 
be preserved ill the rums of Zifrau, fo uric on hours 1 
journey northeast of Damascus, near the road from 
Palmyra. In the parallel passage (Ew>k, 47:10) 
Hazar-hatticon occurs in a similar connection. 

ZIP'POR (Heb. ‘llBK, tsip-pore a sparrow), 
father of Balnk, king of Moab. His name occurs 
only in the expression “ eon of Zipper n (Nvmi. 22:2, 
4, 10, 16; 23:18; Josh. 24:9; Jmlg, 11:25), B. C. 
before 1170, Whether ho was the “ former king 


of Moab,” alluded to in Num. 21:26, we are not 
told, nor do we know that he himself ever reigned 
(Smith). 

ZIP'PORAH, or ZIPPO'RAH (Heb. 'rfthX, 
fsip-po-raw', feminine of Zippor, sparrow), daugh¬ 
ter of Reuel or Jethro, the priest of Midum, wife 
of Moses and mother of bis two sons Gershom 
and Eliezer (Exod. 2:21; 4:25; 18:2; comp. v. 6), 
B. 0. 1250. The only incident recorded in her 
life is that of the circumcision of Gersliom (4:24- 
26). See Moses. 

ZITH'RI (Heb. sith-ree ', protective ), the 

son of lizzie!, and grandson of Kohath, of the tribe 
of Levi (Exol 6:22). This is the only mention 
made of him in Scripture. 

ZIZ (Hub. r^r htxlsdsetis, a flower), an ascent 
or deft leading up from the Head Sea toward Te* 
kon (2 Chron, 20:10; comp. v\ 20), by which the 
baud of Moabites, Ammonites, and Mehunim, who 
attacked Jelioslmphat, made tlieir way. There can 
be very little doubt that the pass was that of Ain 
Jidy; “the very same route which is taken by the 
Arabs in their marauding expeditions at the pres¬ 
ent day ; along the shore as far as to Ain Jidy, 
and then up the pass, and so northward below 
Tektin 11 (Robinson, Bik lies., 5, 508, 630). The 
name, “ascent, or height of Hazziz,” has perhaps 
remained attached to the Wady d I/axasah, 

ZI'ZA (Heb. NT^T, zee-zaw, abundance). 

1. Son of Shi phi, it chief of the Simeonites in 
the reign of Hezckinh (1 Chron. 4:37), B. C. about 
719. 

2. Son of Rehoboam by Maachah, the grand¬ 
daughter of Absalom (2 Chron, 11:20), B. C. after 
934. 

ZI'ZAH (Heb. i->T% zee-zaw'), a Gershonite Le- 
vite, second, son of Shimei (1 Chron. 23:11; called 
Zina in v. 10). 

ZO'AN (Heb. *|»> tso'-an , perhaps place of de¬ 
parture, or Ion* regiou), the biblical name of Tunis, 
un ancient city of Lower Egypt, situated on the 
Tanitie branch of the Nile (Num. 13:22; Psa. 
78:12, 43; Isa. 19:11:13; 30:4; Ezek. 30:14). 
The modem name is San or Zau. Tiie town was 
built on an island surrounded by delta mud. It 
was on the bank of the river, and possibly on the 
shore of the sea. “Emu, the Tunis of classical 
geography, was the capital of the Hyksos (* shep¬ 
herd kings *) during their long domination in 
northern Egypt. It was from Zoau that Apophis, 
tho Hyksos Phnntoh, sent the insulting message 
to tlie vassal prince of Thebes which led to the 
long war of independence and the final expulsion 
of the Asiatic stranger from the soil of Egypt. 
The departure of the Hyksos was the signal for 
Um decline of Zoau. It sank for a. while to tho 
rank of a petty village, and it was not till the rise 
of the 19th dynasty that its temple was again 
adorned with images and sculptures, and the city 
itself made a residence of the Plmruohs, The ex* 
cavations which have been carried on there have 
shown that the foundation of the city went back 
to the curliest days of the Egyptian monarchy. 
Monuments of Fepi, of the 6th dynasty, have been 
discovered, and the kings of the 12th and 13th 
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dynasties were munificent benefactors of its tem¬ 
ple. Even the short-lived 14th dynasty seems to 
be represented among its ruins ” (Sayce, Higher 
Crit etc., pp. 189, 190). 

“No city presents stronger evidence of the mag¬ 
nificence of the reign of Rameses II than does 
Tanis. The costliness of his temple there, and 
his statue, ninety-two feet in height, weighing nine 
hundred tons, towering above all surrounding 
buildings, seen for miles across the plains, unsur¬ 
passed by any monolith the world has ever seen, 
show that either Tanis was in a position to com¬ 
mand the northern route to Syria, or because it 
gave the king easy communication with all his 
dominions, or for some other reason or reasons, 
was his capital. It certainly ranked in size and 
grandeur with Memphis and Thebes” (Mariette 
Bey, Monuments , etc., pp. 308, 309). 

“ Amenembait I founded a great temple in Tanis 
(Zoan) in honor of the gods of Memphis. The 
vestiges of the columns* still scattered on all sides, 
show that the main body of the building was of 
rose granite, and a statue of the same material 
has preserved for us a portrait of the king” 
(Maspero, Damn of Civ., p. 500)* 

Bible Notices. Emm the Bible we learn that 
Zoan was one of the oldest cities in Egypt, having 
been built seven years after Hebron, which already 
existed In the time of Abraham (Num. 13:22; 
comp. Gnu. 22:2), B. 0. about 2250; that it was 
one of the principal capitals of the Pharaohs (Isa. 
19:11, 13); and that “the field of Zoan” was the 
scene of the marvelous works which God wrought 
at the hand of Moses (Psa. 78:12, 33). To Tanis 
came ambassadors either of Goshen or Almz, or 
else possibly of He z ok in h: “ For his princes were 
at Zoan, and his ambassadors came to Hanes ” 
(Isa. 30:4). As mentioned with the frontier town 
Tahpanhes, Tunis is not necessarily the capital. 
But the same prophet, perhaps, more distinctly 
points to a Tanite line (19:13). The doom of Zoan 
is forelold by Ezekiel, “I will set fire in Zoan" 
(Ezek. 30:14), where it occurs among the cities to 
be taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

ZO'AE (Hcb. fully isc'-ar, small¬ 

ness), one of the five cities which lay on the floor 
of the Jordan valley, after the name of which 
limy were culled Cities of fhr Ktkkar, or Oirch. 
Tt. was one of the most unci cut cities of the kind 
of Canaan. Its original name was Bela (Gen. 14: 
2, 8). In the general destruction of the cities of 
the plain Zoar was spared to afford shelter to Lot 
(19:22, 23, 30). It is mentioned in the account of 
the death of Moses as one of the landmarks which 
bounded his view from Pisgah (Deut. 34:3), and it 
appears to have been known in the time both of 
Isaiah (15:5) and Jeremiah (48:34). These are all 
the notices of Zoar contained in the Bible. It was 
situated in the same district with the four cities 
already mentioned, viz., in the “ plain ” or “ circle” 
“of the Jordan,” and the narrative of Gen. 19 evi¬ 
dently implies that it was very near to Sodom 
(vers. 15, 23, 27). The definite position of Sodom 
is, and probably will always be, a mystery; but 
there can be little doubt that the plain of the Jor¬ 
dan was at the north of the Dead Sea, and that 
the cities of the plain must therefore have been 


situated there instead of at the southern end of 
the lake, us it is generally taken for granted they 
were (Smith, ML Diet., s. v.). Others place the 
district to the south of the Dead Scu, and Dr. G. 
A. Smith thus sums up the argument for cacti 
locality : “Tlmt Abraham and Lot looked upon the 
cities from near Bethel (Gen, 13:5, 10); that the 
mime Circle of Jordan is not applicable to the 
south end of the Dead Sen; that the presence of 
five cities there is impossible; that the expedition 
of the Four Kings, as it swept north from Kntlesh- 
Barnea, attacked Hazezon Tamar, which is prob¬ 
ably En-gedi, before it reached the vale of Siddim 
and euoounterad the king of Sodom and his allies; 
that the unme Gomorrah perhaps exists in Tubk 
’Amrfych, near ’Ain el Fostlkah (14:7, 8); and 
that the name of Zoar has been recovered in 
Tell Sh&ghflr. But, on the other hand, at the 
south end of the Dead Sea there lay, throughout 
Roman and mediaeval times, a city called Zoara 
by the Arabs, which was identified by all with the 
Zoar of Lot,” etc. (Hist. Geog ., p. 506). 

ZO'BAH (Heb. tuo-baw', station ), a por¬ 

tion of northern Syria lying between Hamath and 
the Euphrates, and so closely connected with 
Hamath that the great city was sometimes called 
Hamath-Zobah. Solomon, David, and Saul all 
had trouble with the people of Zobah (1 Sam. 
14:47 ; 1 Kings 11:23-25 ; 2 Sam, 8;3 t 5,12; 23:35 ; 
1 Chrou, 18:3, 5, 0; 19:6; 2 Citron. 8:3 ; Psm 60). 

ZOBE'BAH (Heb. tso-bay-baw', the 

slow moving ), the second child (probably daughter, 
as the word is feminine) of Coz, of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chron. 4:8), B. C. after 1170. 

ZO'HAR (Heb. ‘inat, tso'-khar, whiteness, 
light). 

1. A Hittite, and father of Ephron, from which 
latter person Ephraim bought the grave of Mach- 
pelah (Gen. 23:8 ; 25:9). 

2. Fifth named of the six sons of Simeon (Gen. 
46:10; Exod. 6:15); elsewhere (1 Chron. 4:24) 
called Zerah . 

ZO'HELETH (Heb. rbm, zo-klieh'-leth, ser - 
pent, slippery), a rocky and dangerous ledge or 
plateau “ by En-rogel,” upon which Adonijah slew 
oxen and sheep (1 Kings 1:9). It overhangs the 
Xiuiun valley. This has been inosi sausiauLuiijy 
identified by M. Clermont Ganneau for the present 
Arab name Zahweilah, a cliff on which the village 
of Silw&n or Silvam stands. To this the women 
of the village resort to draw water at the “ Vir¬ 
gin’s Fount.” 

ZO'HETH (Heb. nrrit, zo-khayth perhaps 
strong), son of Ishi, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 
4:20), B. C. after 1170. 

ZO'PHAH (Heb. tip IS, isofaW, a cruse), son 
of Helem, or Hotham, the son of Heber, an Asher- 
ite (1 Chron. 7:35, 36), B. C. about 1170. 

ZOTHAI (Heb. ■'SiSfc, tso-faWee, honeycomb ), 
a Kohathite Levite, son of Elkanah and ancestor 
of Samuel (1 Chron. 6:26), B. C. before 1050. In 
v. 35 he is called Zuph. 
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ZO'PHAR (Heb. Iso-far', sparrow ), one 

of the three friends of Job (Job 2:11; 11:1; 20:1; 
42:9). He is called a Nnamathite, or inhabitant 
of Naamah, whose location is unknown. In the 
LXX. Zophar, the friend of Job, is called 41 king 
of the Minaeans.” 

ZO'PHIM (Heb. tTE)*, tsofeem', watchers , 1 
field of watchers). The “ field of Zophim ” was on 
the top of Piagali (Nmn, 23:14), one of the high 
places to which Bnlak brought Balaam, that he 
might see Israel* It is the modern Taihit-es-Safa. 

ZO'RAH (Heb. run*, tsor-aw', place of wasps I 
or hornets ), a town of Dan, but really within the 
limits of Judah (Josh. 19:41; Judg. 18:2). It was 
both the birthplace and burial place of Samson 
{Judg. 13:2, 25 ; 16:31), and afterward fortified by 
Reheboam (2 Chron. 11:10). It was on the hillside 
overlooking Sorek. 

ZO'RATHITES (Heb. hats-isor-aw- 

thee '), people of Zorah, a town in the lowland of 
Judah (Josh. 15:33, A. V.“Zoreah,” R. V.“Zorah”), 
but assigned to Dan (19:41). In 1 Chron. 4:1, 2 the 
“ families of the Zorathites ” are descended from 
Ahumai and Lahad, sons of Jahath, the son of 
Rea tali, the son of Shobal, the son of Judah. The 
Hebrew word rendered in the A. V. mostly Zorah, 
but in Neh. 11:29 Zareah, and in Josh. 15:33 Zo- 
reah, is the same—R* V. always Zorah. 
So the Zorathites of 1 Chron. 4:2 and the Zareath- 
ites of 1 Chron. 2:53 are alike “the Zo- 

Tathite ” (comp. “ the Amalekite,” etc.), R. V. “ the 
Zorathites; ” unless we take the conjunctive ac¬ 
cent in 1 Chron. 2:53, as a substitute for 

Methcgh (Mitchell Gcsenins, JJeb^Gr., § IG, 25, 
end). In this case Zarenihites would lie justifiable* 
If, as is likely, they refer to one people, it is better 
to read 1 Chron. 2:50 with the R, V* f 11 These were 
the sons of Caleb; the son of Hur, the firstborn 
of Ephrathah, Shobal the father of Kirjath-je- 
arim.” The list of Judah’s “ sons ” (1 Chron. 4:1) 
will then be successive descendants. The “ Zo- 
rites ” of 1 Chron. 2:64 will belong to a separate 
branch.—W. H. 

ZO'REAH (Josh. 15:33). See Zorah. 
ZO'RITES, THE (Heb. WE* tsor-ee'), are 
named in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chron. 2:54) 
apparently among the descendants of Salma, and 
near connections of Joab. They are hence classed 
with the “ Zureathites and the Eshtaulites (v. 63). 

ZOROB'ABEL (Matt. 1:12; Luke 3:27). See 
Zerubbabel. 

ZU'AR (Heb. tsoo-awr', littleness ), the 

father of Nethaneel, of the tribe of Issachar. 


Nethaneel was chief of his tribe at the time of 
the exode (Num. 1:8; 2:6; 7:18, 23; 10:15), B. C. 
before 1210. 

ZUPH (Heb. rptt, isoof, honeycomb). 

1. A Levite of the family of Kohath, and father 
of Tohu, in the ancestry of Samuel (1 Sam. 1:1; 
1 Chron. 6:35; “ Zophai,” v. 26). 

2. A district at which Saul and his servant ar¬ 
rived after passing through those of Shalisha, of 
Shalim, and of the Benjurnites (1 Sam. 9:5 only). 
It evidently contained the city in which they en¬ 
countered Samuel (v. G), and that again was cer¬ 
tainly not far from the “ lomb of Rachel” The 
only trace of the name of Zuph in modern Pales¬ 
tine, in any mutable locality, is to bo round In 
Saba, a well-known place about seven milea due 
west of Jerusalem, and live miles southwest of Nehy 
SimmL But this is at the best no more than con¬ 
jecture, and unless the laud of Zuph extended a 
good distance cast of Soba, the city in which the 
meeting with Samuel took place, could hardly be 
sufficiently near to Kuchers sepulcher (Smith, Bib. 
Diet ., s. v.). 

ZUR (Heb. hlSt, tsoor , a rock). 

1. Father of Cozbt (Num. 25:15), and one of the 
five princes of Midian who were slain by the Is¬ 
raelites when Balaam fell (31:3; Josh. 13:21), 
B. C. 1170. 

2. Son of Jehiel, the founder of Gibeon (1 Chron. 
8:30; 9:36), B. C. after 1170. 

ZU'RIEL (Heb. tsoo-ree-ale', my rock 

is God), son of Abihail, and chief of the Merarite 
Levites at the time of the exodus (Num. 3:35), 
B. C. 1210. 

ZURISHAD'DAI (Heb. tsoo-ree- 

shad'dah'tc, my rock is the Almighty) t father of 
Shelumiel, the chief of the tribe of Simeon at the 
time of the exodus (Num. 1:6; 2:12; 7:36, 41; 
10:19), B. 0. 1210. 

ZU'ZIM (Heb. haz-zoo-zeem', only Gen. 

14:5), the name of an ancient people dwelling in 
Ham, who were b mitten by Chcdorhiomer. The 
LXX. (both manuscripts) has idwj \ the 

Targum of Onkelos and the Samaritan version also 
translate the name “strong people.” This ren¬ 
dering depends upon some differ cut Hebrew read¬ 
ing, possibly or d‘ 1 T , l , T5b Robinson’s Gesen- 

hu r proposes the root 'pT its referring to the fertii 
ity of the soil. Snyce thinks it originated in a 
transcription of a cuneiform rendering of Znm- 
zmnmim. It is quite generally suspected to be an 
abridgment of ZAuzummr (q* v.), on the ground 
that the place of the Zussim in the text would 
accord well with the supposition that u D71 is D*\ 
T Aro, l e., Ammon;” but all is conjecture.—-W. II* 
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GLOSSARY 

OF OBSOLETE AND ARCHAIC WORDS. 


Gr.... ,, 


Heb. 


Lat._____ F , , „ 


Vulg. 


Fr. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

O. E....Old English. 

A. S,......, .Anglo-Saxon. 

ApQC........Apocrypha. 

Marg. .Marginal reference. 

A. V.Authorized Version. 


R. V..... ....Revised Version. 
Cap...Caption of chapter. 

Rhe.. Rheims Version. 

Tyn.Tyndale. 

R. C. T.Richard C. Trench. 


Abandon (Gr. eKpa’Aaciv, ex-bal f -a-sin , Luke 6:22). 
Rhe., “Blessed shall ye be when men shall hate 
you, and abandon your name as evil for the Son 
of man’s sake.” R. C. T. says that the word 
comes down from “bann” or “banns,” as a 
proclamation, then becoming more severe, to 
denounce, from “ abandonare,” which expres¬ 
sion is the point of contact between the past and 
present, since what we denounce we are ex¬ 
pected to “ abandon.” 

Abide (Gr. yivio, me/i'-o, Acts 20:23), to stay in a 
state of expectancy. 0. E. abidan, to wait 
for. “The active sense of looking out for a 
thing was much more strongly felt in the word 
abide than it is now.” Wyclif, 2 Ret. 3:12, “ abid¬ 
ing and highing unto the coming of the day of 
our Lord.” Tyn., Heb. 12:2,“ abode the crosse.” 
Abide denotes shortest stay, sojourn is marked 
by longer continuance, while dwell comprehends 
the idea of perpetuity in a place. Abide and 
sojourn relate more properly to the wandering 
habits of men in the primitive state of society. 
Abide, from the Persian or Arabic lot or bit, 
“to pass the night.” Sojourn, Fr. sejourner, 
from sub and diurnus, “in the daytime,” (: to 
pass the day.”—Halliwell, Diet, of Archaic and 
Provincial Words. 

Abjects (Heb. rDS, nay-keh Psa. 35:15), smiters, 
i. e.. traducers, worthless, contemptible people. 
This is now used only as an adjective, but for¬ 
merly as a substantive as well as a verb. R. V., 
has it “ smiters.” George Herbert says, “ Serv¬ 
ants and abjects flout me.” 

Abuse (Gr. Karaxp^ofiai, kat-akh^rah f -om-ahee , 
1 Cor. 7:31; 9;18), to use badly, to overuse; em¬ 
ployed concerning the abuse of power. R. V., 
“ using it to the full.” 

Access (Gr. npoaayuy^, pros-ag-ogue-ay Rom. 5: 
2; Eph, 2:18). Lat. accessus , increase (Isa., ch. 
18, cap.). Bacon makes use of the word in Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning : “Besides, infinite is 
the access oi territory and empire by the same 
enterprise.” 

(77) 


Addict (Gr. rdcroG), tas'-so), to arrange in an or¬ 
derly way, to appoint (1 Cor. 16:15). The word 
addict is now used in n trad sense, as given to a. 
bad habit, but it had no such sense formerly. 

Admiration (Gr. 6avpa, thou f -mah, Rev. 17:6). 
wonder, astonishment, whether accompanied 
with approval or disapproval. R.V., “ with great 
wonder.” 

Advise (Heb. ^“T, yaw-dah f , 2 Sam. 24:13), to take 
counsel; (R.V. raw-aw 1 Chron. 21:12), to 

“ consider.” “ Now therefore advise thee what 
worde I shall bring againe to him that sent me.” 
—Geneva. 

Affect (Gr. tyMu, dzay-W-o ), to desire, to have 
warmth of feeling for or against, to covet. GaL 
4:17, R. V., “ They zealously seek you in no good 
way; . . . that ye may seek them.” This was 
formerly a very common use of the word. 

After (Gr. Kara, kat-ah Rom. 8:1), according to. 
Matt. 16:27, Wyclif, “ And thanne he schal yelde 
to every man aftir his workis.” 

Again (Heb. illD, shoob , Judg. 3:19, to turn back , 
Gr. arrayye/Mw, ap-ang-eV-lo, Matt. 11:4), in the 
sense of to carry back word, without any idea 
of repetition. O. E. engegen. 

Against (Ohald. neh*-ghed, Num. 25:4), against 
or m full view of the sun. R. V.,“ before.” 

(Heb. ad , Gen. 43:25), in the sense of time. 
And “they made readye the present ageynst 
Joseph came at noon.”—Coverdale. 

Alarm (Heb. 3^*1 roo-ah*), figurative to split the 
ears by noise, a battle cry, a call to arms (2 Chron. 
13:12). Wright says this phrase without the ar¬ 
ticle goes back to the origin of the word “ alarm” 
as an interjection (Ital. alV arme , to arms), be¬ 
fore it became a substantive. 

All (Judg. 9:53, “all to brake”), to break all to 
pieces. The R. V. changes to read, “And a 
certain woman cast an upper millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and brake his skull.” 

(Gr, 7r aq, pas, any, Heb. 7:7). R. V. changes 
to '* without any dispute.” 
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Allege 


GLOSSARY 


Barbarian 


Allege (Gr. -rraparWyui, par-at-ith’-ay-mee, Acts 
17:3), to place alongside of, to adduce proofs. A 
law term, not as now simply to assert, but it in¬ 
cludes the idea of argument strongly put. 

Allow (Gr. GvvevSotUu^ soon-yoo-dok-eh'-o, Luke 
11:48), to approve, to think well of. R. V., “ con¬ 
sent.” The word had once a sense of praise or 
approval, which now may he said to have de¬ 
parted altogether.—R. C. T, 

In Rom. 7:15, ytv&GKO), ghin-oce f -ko ; in the 
sense of understand, viz., “ 1 do not understand 
what I am doing.” R. V., “know.” 

Ambassage (Gr. izpeo field, pres-bP-ah , Luke 14: 
32), an embassy, persons sent on amission, and 
refers also to the mission itself. 

Amerce (Heb. aw-nash r , Dent. 22:19), to in¬ 

flict a penalty. 

Ancient (Heb. "jjpT, zaw-kane f , Psa. 119:100; Jer. 
19:1), an old man, an elder, as indicating dignity. 
R. V.,“ I understand more than the aged,” also, 
“ take of the elder of the people.” 

And if (Matt. 24:48), a redundant expression. 
Horne Tooke derives “and” from the A. S. 
unman, and “if” from gifan , both signifying “ to 
give.” . . . Wright says that the usage of “ gif” 
in Old English, and of “ gin ” in Scotch, seems to 
support Horne Tooke's etymology. 

Angle (Heb. nstl, khak-kaw f , Isa. 19:8), a hook, 
connected with the idea of piercing or adhering. 
O. E. angul. 

Anon (Gr. evOeidg, yoo-theh f -oce, Matt. 13:20; Mark 
1:30), at once, immediately. R. V., “ straight¬ 
way.” The Rheims version has it “ and * in¬ 
continent' receiveth with joy.” Incontinent, 
meaning instantly, is obsolete. 

Anything (Gr. rig, Us), at all, in any way (Acts 
25:8). R. V. has it “nor against Caesar have I 
sinned at all.” 

Apace (Heb. haw-lak 2 Ham. 18:25; Psa. 

08:12), a pace, at a great pace, swiftly, a fleeing, 
escape. 

Apple (Heb. ee-shone diminutive of "ITSS. 

eesh , Deut. 32:10; Psa. 17:8), the little man of 
the eye. Vuig., pupilla oculi. 

Approve (Gr. airodeLKVVfit, ap-odAke*-noo-mee, 
Acts 2:22), to demonstrate or accredit. 

(Gr. GvviGTiyu, soon-is'-tay-mee , 2 Cor. 6:4), 
to commend. Shakespeare, “ and approve it 
with a text.” 

Armhole (TTeb. VSH, ats-tmel', Jer. 38:12; Ezek. 
13:18, to separate, select, refuse, meanings from 
the primitive root aw-tsal f ; hence the joint 

of the hand, i. e., knuckle), armpit. “Put these 
ragges and cloutes under thine arme holes.”— 
Coverdale. 

Artillery (Heb. "bs, kel-ee f , 1 Sam. 20:40), any 
armor, weapon. R. V., “ weapons.” “In earlier 
use any engines for the projecting of missiles, 
even to the bow and arrow, would have been in¬ 
cluded under this term.”—R. C. T. The word ar¬ 
tillery was used long before the invention of gun¬ 
powder to denote missiles, weapons in geueral. 


Asswage (Heb. ‘TjCTl, khaw-sak r , Job 16:5, 6), to 
restrain, hinder, or hold back. 

(Heb, shaw-kak' , Gen. 8 :l), to abate, to 

make cease. The word here is used intransi¬ 
tively. 

Astonied (Heb. shaiv-mame', Job 17:8; Jer. 

14:9), to stun, to stupefy, amaze, usually in a 
passive sense (Mark 5:42). Tyn., 1534, has it 
" They were astonied at it out of measure.” The 
word “to astonish” has now loosened itself 
altogether from its etymology, attonare and 
attonitus, thunderstruck. 

Ax one (Acts 7:26). The passage has the signifi¬ 
cation of a nailing or fastening together in a 
condition of peace, hence the “ at one” or “at 
peace.” Fuller, in Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, 
says, “ His first essay succeeded so well, Moses 
would adventure on a second design, to atone 
two Israelites at variance.” 

Attent (Heb. kash-shoobf, 2 Chron. 6:40), 

harkening, attent (-ive). Lat. attentus. 

Avoid (Heb, iiD, saw-bab f , 1 Sam. 18:11), to de¬ 
part, to remove, to (fetch a) compass, to escape; 
the Old French esvuidier, to empty out. Shakes¬ 
peare, “Well done, avoid no more.” 

Avouch (Heb. ‘lUN, aw-mar f , Deut. 26:17,18; Luke, 
ch. 20, cap.; Acts, ch. 4, cap.), to answer, to 
challenge, to certify. Mr. Wedgwood says that 
the word “avouch” came to the meaning of 
performing the part of an a vouchee, or person 
called to defend his right, when impugned, 
under the feudal system, when the right of a 
tenant being impugned, he called upon his lord 
to come forward and defend his right. This act 
was called in the Latin of the time advocare 
(Diet, of Eng. Etyrn., s. v.). 

Away with (Heb. bb"\ yaw-kole', Isa. 1:13), to en¬ 
dure, to suffer, to overcome. “ I maye not awaye 
with youre new-moones.”—Coverdale. 

Awork (Heb. *X23,aw-bad', 2 Chron. 2:18), to work, 
to labor. Wright says this is a compound 
formed like ado, abroach, asleep, the prefix 
being ihe abbreviated preposition -• on.” 

jUiiniL lULAI \IILU, i t — I f LU 

40:17). The marg. has “meat of Pharaoh, the 
work of a baker, or, cook.” Shakespeare, “ The 
uojC6u IhcuiS vIiG CGlvtlj fiSSlSil aGI iL 
the marriage tables.” 

Rank (Heb. ripVlD, so-lel-aw*, 2 Sam. 20:15), a mili¬ 
tary mound, or a rampart of besiegers. 

Banquet (Heb. mish-teh Esth. 7:1), drink, 

drinking. The Hebrew here is literally “to 
drink;” and the banquet formerly applied to the 
drinking, not to feasting in general, but rather 
the dessert after dinner. Shakespeare, “ Bring 
in the banquet quickly; wine enough Cleopa¬ 
tra’s health to drink.” 

Banqueting (Gr. tt orog, pot'-os, from nlvu, pee f - 
no, to imbibe, to drink, 1 Pet. 4:3), an indul¬ 
gence in drinking. Literally, “drinkings.” 

Barbarian (Gr. fiapfiapog , bar f -bar-os f , 1 Cor. 14: 
11), a foreigner, one speaking a foreigu tongue. 
Of uncertain derivation. 
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Beast 


GLOSSARY 


Bruit 


Beast (Gr. C,<oov, dzo f -on f neuter of a derivation of 
dzah'-o), a live tiling, living creature (Rev. 
4:6). In Dan., eh. 7, cap., the original words 
(Deb. NTH, Jdtay-vciw', from fc<Tl p khah-yaw f ) 
mean “living creature” of any kind, not “beast” 
in the modern sense. In 1 Cor. 2:14 the A. V. has 
it “natural man,” but in Wyclif, 1380, the pas¬ 
sage reads, “ A beestli man perseyueth not tho 
thingis that ben of the spirit of God; for it is foil 
to hym.” Also in 1 Cor. 15:44, in Wyclif, “ It is 
sowun a beestli bodi, it schal rise a spiritual 
bodi. If ther is a beestli bodi, there is also a 
spiritual bodi.” 

Because (Gr. Iva , htn f -ah, Matt. 20:31), to the end 
that, in order that (denoting the purpose or the 
result), so as. Wright says, “The etymology of 
the word ‘ by cause/ as spelt in Pol. Vergil, ‘ bie 
cause ’ (Lat. causa), evidently shows that the 
word may as properly be applied to mark the 
intention of an action as the reason for it.” 

Besom (Heb. fi*r2Nt273, mat-at-ay f , apparently a 
denominative from tTp, teet), suggesting some¬ 
thing sticky, dirt to be swept away, or removed 
with a broom. “ I wil swepe them out with the 
besome of destruccion.”—Coverdale. In 1 Kings 
7:40 the Geneva version has it, “And Hiram 
made caldrons, and besomes, and basens,” 
Wright says, “ In Devonshire the name ‘bisam,’ 
or 'bassam/ is given to the heath plant, be¬ 
cause used for making besoms, as, conversely, a 
besom is called a broom, from being made of 
broom twigs.” The word is still common as a 
provincialism. 

Bestead (Isa. 8:21, situated; A. S. stede , a 
place, stead as in steady, homesteadIt 
means a place of difficulty, as in Froissart, 
“They that were lefte behynde were hardly 
bestadde.” 

Bestow (Heb. yaw-nakh ', 2 Chron. 9:25), to 

deposit; by implication,to allow to stay,to place, 
put, set down. 

(Gr. ovvayo, soon~ag f -o } from gw , soon , and 
dya j , ag f -o ), to lead together, to gather, to be¬ 
stow (Luke 12:17,18). The word “ synagogue ” is 
the place of meeting. Wright says the word 
is from the A. S. stow , “a place,” and it still 
exists in the names of towns, as Stowe, Stowe- 
market. Hence, “bestow” signifies to stow 
away, or dispose of. 

(Gr. j, pso-mid f -zo , lCor, 13:3, from the 

base i fafiiov, pso-mee'-on), a crumb, morsel, a 
mouthful. In the sense of giving food, alms, or 
money. 

Bewray (Heb. tlbj, gaw-law r t Isa. 16:3), primarily 
to denude; as, for instance, captives were dis¬ 
graced by being stripped, uncovered, hence, re¬ 
vealed (Matt. 26:73, dfj'kog, day f -los, clear , mani¬ 
fest ). A. S. wregan or wreian , to accuse, con¬ 
nected with Goth, vrohjan and Ger. rugen , to 
accuse; hence, to discover or point out. 

Blow up (Heb. 3*]3Fi, taw-kald), to clang, to blow 
on a wind instrument. Psa. 81:3, “ Blowe up 
the trompettes in the new Mooue.”— Coverdale. 
Comp. Shakespeare, “King John,” v, 2. 


Body of heaver- (Heb. dX3\ eh f -tsem, Exod. 
24:10), from root signifying stroug, the bone; 
hence, the body, substance, strength, the self¬ 
same, the very thing or substance. It is here a 
Hebraism for “the heaveu itself, the very 
heaven.” 

Bolled (Heb. b'y"2?i,ghib-<)le', blossom , Exod. 9:31), 
made convex, like a cup or the calyx of a flower. 
The R. V. has it in marg. “ was in bloom.” The 
word Is still in use in Ireland in the sense in 
which it is found in the A. V. 

Bonnet (Heb. t"i3*3372, mig-baw-aw f , Exod. 28:40; 
Isa.3:20); theR.V. has “lieadtlre;” Vulg tiara; 
LXX. has tudaptc, signifying a Persian head¬ 
dress, or one differing from the common tiara 
in having a peak. Wedgwood claims for it a 
Scandinavian origin. A headdress of women, 
except in Scotland, where men also use the 
name. 

Book (Heb. ^lED, say'-fer), any formal writing. Job 
31:35, R.V., has “indictment”—“And that I had 
the indictment which mine adversary hath writ¬ 
ten I” 

Botch (Heb. yfflllD, shekh-een f , Deut. 28:27,35), from 
unused root meaning to burn, inflammation; 
hence, boil, ulcer. See Diseases. 

Bottom (Heb. mets-ooh-law f , Zecli. 1:8), 

to be dark, shadowing, and this from primitive 
root bb£, tsaw-laV, meaning to tumble down, 
i. e., to sink or settle by a waving motion; hence, 
the idea of a shady valley or low place. 

Bowels (Gr. GTz’kayxvov^ splangkh r -non , from 
onfo'/v, splane , the intestine ), figuratively sym¬ 
pathy, pity, tender mercy. 1 John 3 :17, “ He that 
. . . shall see his brother have neede and shal 
shut his bowels from him.”—Rhe. 

Bravery (Heb. rhNElp, tif-eh f -reth, Isa. 3:18), 
beauty, comeliness, finery, not synonymous with 
courage, but descriptive of personal adornment. 
Shakespeare, “ with scarfs and fans ami double 
change of bravery.” 

Breaches (Heb. mif-ravjts', from 

paw-rats Judg. 5:17), primitive root to break 
out, to burst out; hence, a break or breach in a 
coast, a bay (Vulg., portus) ; R. V., “ ci*eeks.’' 

Break up (Gr. diopvoGUfdee - or - oosr - so , Matt. 24:43 ; 
Mark 2:4, E ^ opvGGu ), ex - or - oos r - so ), to break open, 
as a door or a house. The A, V. has in the 
marg. of Ezek. 18:10, “the breaker up of an 
house.” 

Brigandine (Heb. sir-yone r , Jer. 46:4; R.V., 
“coats ol mail”), armor for a brigand. 

Bruit (Heb. i“i2H72l25, shem-oo f -aw , passive par¬ 
ticiple of d73125, shaw-mame', primitive root, to 
stun , to stupefy, Jer. 10:22), In passive sense, to 
make amazed. 

(Heb. 3*72125, shay f -mah, Nah. 3:19), something 
heard, a sound, rumor. 
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Buchler 


GLOSSARY 


Chech 


Buckler (Heb. STinb, so-khay-raw', Psa. 91:4), a 
shield, something surrounding a person; Fr. 
bouclier, a shield with a knob; Lat. bucula, a 
boss of a shield. The thing has gone out of use 
and the word also. 

By (1 Cor. 4:4) means in respect to or concerning. 
It. Y. has it “ against “ nothing against my¬ 
self.” The word was also used in the sense of 
during the time, by the space of (see Acts 7:42; 
13:21; 19:10; 20:31; Rev. 14:20). 

By and by (Gr. egavryg, ex-aw-tace f , Mark 6:25), at 
once. ‘-Give me by and by in a charger the 
head of John the Baptist; ” R. V., “ forthwith.” 

(Gr, evdvg, yoo-thus f , Matt. 13:21; R. V., 
“straightway”). 

Cabin (Heb. khaw-nooth*, from iTiih, khaw- 

naiv', Jer. 37:16), to incline, and by implication 
to decline, as in a sunset; hence, the time to 
pitch the tent, or encamp, and thence to the 
signification of a cell, vault, or prison. A. V. in 
marg. has “ cells,” as also the R. Y. in the text. 
The word is of Celtic origin. 

Cankered (Gr. narioto, kat-ee-o f -o , James 5:3), can¬ 
ker, or that is rusted down, corroded. Latimer in 
his sermon speaks of “ a new canker to rust and 
corrupt the old truth,” and Shakespeare, “Hen¬ 
ry IV,” has “the canker’d heaps of strange- 
achieved gold.” 

Captivate, used only in a figurative sense now, 
but in the cap. of 1 Sam. 14, 2 Kings 17, 

2 Chron. 28, and Jer. 39 it has the old mean¬ 
ing of taking captive or prisoner. Shakespeare, 
“Henry VI,” “upon their woes whom fortune 
captivates.” 

Careful (Heb. tlpH, khash-akh Dan. 3:16), used 
in the old sense of necessity, needful, as we say 
we do not think it needful, or do not care to an¬ 
swer. Chaucer and Milton use it in the literal 
sense, as “full of care, anxious” (comp. Jer, 
17:8; Luke 10:41; Phil. 4:6). 

Carriage (Heb. kei-ee r , l Sam. 17 : 22 ). The 
R. V. has “ baggage.” It includes dress, imple¬ 
ments, weapons, vessel, ware. 

(Heb. STPD3, keb-ood^daw*, Judg. 18:21), 

•vvpfllth mipflitine«a mnrmifinpriAA from n vnnt- 

signifying something burdensome. In this pas¬ 
sage it means the valuables , and not the heavy 
baggage. 

(Heb. nes-oo-aw r , Isa. 46:1), some-] 

thing borne, a load. 

(Gr. anooiievad^cj, ap-osk~yoo-ad f -zo , Acts 21: 
15), to pack up baggage. R. C. T. says once it 
meant the thing carried, now it means the thing 
which carries, the vehicle which carries. “ Spar- 
tacus charged his lieutenants that led the army, 
gave them battle, overthrew them, and took all 
their carriage” (see Plutarch’s Lives). Cran- 
mer, 1539, has it. “We toke vp oure burthens 
and went vp to Jerusalem.” The Geneva ver¬ 
sion, 1557. has it, “After those dayes we 
trussed vp our fardels and went vp to Jeru¬ 
salem.” 


Castaway (Gr. adotayoq, ad^ok f -ee^mos, 1 Cor. 9:27),, 
unapproved, rejected, castaway. Tyndale, 1534,. 
Cranmer, 1539, and Geneva, 1557, all employ the: 
term, at 2 Cor. 13:5, “ except ye be cast-awayes.” 

Catholic (Gr. Kado?an6Q, kathrol-ee-kos f ), general,, 
universal (1 John, ch. 4, cap.). 

Caul (Heb. shaw-beece* , Isa. 3:18, from an_ 

unused root meaning to interweave), & netting for 
the hair. R. V. marg., “ networks.” See Dress. 

Certify (Gr. yvopi^u, gno-rid f -zo , Gal. 1:11), to- 
make known, to certify, to give to understand. 

Challenge (Heb. ‘T2K, aw-mar Exod. 22:9), tty 
claim as one’s own, to demand. R. V. has it 
“ Wherefore one saith, this is it.” 

Chance (Heb. mik-reh* , something met 

with by chance ; from kaw-raw f , to light 

upon or bring about chiefly by chance, Deut.. 
23:10). Lat. cadere, to fall; hence, to happen.. 
Accident, from Lat. accidere, in the same way. 

(Gr. rvyx&vu, toong-khan r -o) , intransitive, to> 
happen as if meeting with (1 Cor. 15:37). 

Changeable (Heb. fiXbTO, makhral-aw-tsaw 
Isa. 3:22), a changeable suit of apparel. R. V.. 
has it “the festival robes.” Coverdale has 
“ holy day clothes;” Geneva version,” costly ap¬ 
parel.” In Zech. 3:4 the Hebrew is translated^ 
“change of raiment.” 

Chanelbone (Job 31:22, marg.), an old term for 
collar bone (see Hall’s Anatomy , 1565, “of the 
shoulder and the clianell bone”). “Without, 
hole or canel bone.”—Chaucer. 

Chapman (Heb. b 1 s in, toor, 2 Chron. 9:14), primitive; 
root, to meander about, especially in search of 
trade; a merchantman; we would call him a. 
bagman or runner. A. S. chapman •, from same 
root are derived “cheap” and “charter.” 

Chapt (Heb. nnn, khaw-thath ', Jer. 14:4), to break, 
down, to go down, to cause dismay. “The earth, 
chappeth or goeth a sunder for droughth.” 

Charge (Gr. tt apavyye?iAo), par-ang-geV-lo , 1 Tim., 
5:7). to transmit a message, and bv implication 
to enjoin, to command, as in R. V. 

(fLu flrtOC/u n h t_r\\ tf\ 1VD1 n*ll Hmirtl tA, 

burden, to charge (1 Tim. 5:16, R. V., “be' 
burdened”). “Let not the congregation ho- 

nli»i’rvArl ”—Tvn 

Charger (Heb. keh-aiv-raw f , cut out), a. 

howl (Num. 7:13-85). 

(Gr. Tzlva^, pin f -ax , flat), a dish, plate (Matt. 
14:8, 11; Mark 6:25, 28; Lllko 11:39, “ platter ”). 

Charges (Gr. danavau, da 2 ~)-an-ah f -o, Acts 21:24), 
in good sense, to incur cost; in a bad sense, to- 
waste, to spend. 

Chawes (Ezek. 29:4; 38:4), the old form for jaws* 
The antiquated form, “chaw,” connects the' 
word with chew or chaw. 

Check (Heb. mo-say-raw r , Job 20:3), re¬ 

proof, rebuke, Fr. echec, this from the Persiau 
shah , king; used in the game of chess to calt 
attention to the danger of tlie king. 

“ Although 1 had a check, 

To geue the mate is hard!”—Surrey. 
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Cheek teeth 


GLOSSARY 


Conversation 


Cheek teeth (Heb. J"irbn?p, meth-al~leh-aw'), 
great teeth, molars (Joel 1:6). R. V., “jaw 
teeth.” 

Cheer (Gr. Oapaeo, thar-seh r -o , from Bapaoc, thar f - 
sosy Matt. 9:2),tohave courage,having reference 
to the face. Fr. chere, the countenance, aspect. 
“ In swoot of thi cheer thou schalt ete thi breed, 
till thou turne agen In to the erthe of thich 
thou art takun” (Gen. 3:19).—Wyclif. Cicero 
urges that the Greek has no equivalent to the 
Lat vultusy the countenance, that is, as the ever- 
varying exponent of the sentiments and pas¬ 
sions of the soul. Perhaps it may he charged 
on the English that it, too, is now without such 
a word. But “cheer” in its earlier uses, of 
which certain vestiges still survive, was exactly 
such.—R. C. T., Gloss. Eng. Words. 

Chide (Heb. roob t Exod. 17:2; Judg. 8:1; Psa. 
103:9), primitive root, to grapple, but mostly fig¬ 
urative, to hold controversy, to plead. “We 
shall downright chide if I longer stay.*?—Shakes¬ 
peare. 

Chiding (Heb. reeb') f complaining, quarrel¬ 
ing (Exod. 17:7). 

Chimney (Heb. ar-oob-baw*y Hos. 13:3), a 

window, an aperture for smoke. In the Apoc., 
2 Esd. 6:4, the word is the translation of the 
Lat. caminusy a fireplace or oven. Wyclif, in 
Matt. 13:42, has “ Thei schulen sende hem in to 
thechymney of tier;” and the same in Rev. 1:15, 
“ his feet like to latoun as in a brennynge 
chymeney.” 

Choler (Heb. maw-rar f f from maw- 

raw 9 , Dan. 8:7, to be bitter, figurative to be moved 
with anger). “ And touched with choler, hot as 
gunpowder.”—Shakespeare. The Greek word 
Xokrjy khol-ay r y literally signifies bile, from which 
fluid anger was supposed to be produced. 

Churl (Heb. *b3, kay-lah f ee, from kool, in 
sense of providing in a niggardly way, Isa. 32:5, 
7). The word both in the English of Shakes¬ 
peare and in rabbinical interpretation refers to 
miserliness. The signification is much the same 
as the Gr. avorypog, ow-stay-ros f , used in the 
parable of the talents. 

Churlish (Heb. iTtij]?, kaw-sheldy 1 Sam. 25:3), 
cruel, hard, stubborn. “ The churlish chiding 
of the winter’s wind.”—Shakespeare. 

Clave (Heb. baw-kah 9 , Gen. 22:3), to rend, to 
break, or make a breach. Coverdale has “He 
clove wodd for the brent offerynge.” 

(Heb. daw-bak 9 , Gen. 34:3 ; Ruth 1:14) , to 

chug to, attached to. 

Closet (Gr. t apdovy tam-P-on , Matt. 6;6), a private 
chamber in the oriental house, spot for retire¬ 
ment (comp. Joel 2:16). 

Coast (Gr. 6piov , hor f -ee-on, Mark 7:31), a boundary 
line, and by implication a border or coast. Mis- 
rendered m A. V. at Josh. 12:23; Judg. 18:2; Jer. 
25:32 (see R. V.). 


Collops (Heb. T m i)T'Bypee-maw r , Job 15:27), from a 
root meaning to be plump. The word is still used 
in Yorkshire, as applied to bacon; hence, Collops 
Monday, before Ash Wednesday. 

Comfortless (Gr. optyavog, or-fan-os 9 , John 14:18), 
parentless, orphans; marg., "orphansR.V., 
“ desolate.” 

Communicate (Gr. tcotvaivia, koy-nohn-ee'-ah , Heb. 
13:16), from root meaning partnership, sharer; 
used intransitively, to participate, Phil. 4:14. 
" They were to judge whether they had done 
well or amisse to communicate these dignitaries 
with the commons.”—Holland, Livy. 

Compel (Heb. paw-rats 9 t 1 Sam. 28:23), to 

press, urge, compel; R. V., to constrain by argu¬ 
ment; also 2 Sam. 13:25, 27; 2 Kings 5:23; Luke 
14:23, avayKafa, an-ang-kad r -zo , to compel. 

Comprehend (Heb. b*l3* kool, Isa. 40:12), from 
primitive root, to keep in, to contain, to hold as 
In a measure. 

Conclude (Gr. cvytcMa), soong-klP-o, Rom. 11:32; 
Gal. 3:22), to shut together, or include. “ Scrijv 
tures hath concluded alle thingis undir synne.” 
—Tyn. R. V., “ shut up all thiugs.” 

Concupiscence (Gr. entOvyia, ep-ee-thoo-mee f -ah , 
Rom. 7:8; Col. 3:5; 1 Thess. 4:5), a longing (espe¬ 
cially for what is forbidden), lust, unlawful de¬ 
sire. Lat. concupiscencia. 

Confusion (Heb. to'-hoo, Isa. 34:11, 41:29), 

from unused root, to lie waste, desert, without 
form. It appears to be used in the strong sense 
of destruction. 

(Gr. anaraoTaota, ak-at-as-tah-see 9 -ah , James 
3:16). Instability, disorder, tumult. Wyclif has 
unsteadfastness; Cranmer has unstableness; 
Geneva has sedition. 

Conscience (Gr. awetSyaigy soon-P-dtty-sis, He lx 
10:2; lCoi\8:7); Vulg., conscientia, or conscious¬ 
ness. “ The reason why the simpler sort are 
moved with authority is in the conscience of 
their own ignorance.”—Hooker, Eccles . Polity . 

Contain (Gr. Eytcparevopaiy eng-krat-yoo 9 -om-ahee, 
1 Cor. 7:9), to exercise self-restraint in diet and 
chastity. 

Convenient (Gr. KaByKO), kath-ay f -ko, to come to, 
Rom. 1:28), becoming, seemly, fitting—used in 
this sense in the marriage service. 

Convent (marg. of Jer. 49:19 and 50:44), to convene, 
to summon to a tribunal; Lat. convenire, “ To¬ 
morrow morning to the council board be be 
convented.”—Shakespeare, “Measure for Meas¬ 
ure.” 

Conversant (Heb. *T[brt, haw-lak f , Josb. 8:35; 
1 Sam. 25:15), to come continually, follow, wont 
to haunt. “ The stranger that was conversant 
with thee.”—Geneva. 

Conversation (Heb. deh'-reky Psa. 50:23), 

road,way,custom,manner; R.V.,marg.,“ way.” 

(Gr. rponog, trop r -os, Heb. 13:5), deportment, 
style, mode of life. 

(Gr. t ToXiTevpay pol-it r -you-mah), citizenship 
1 (Phil. 3:20); to behave as a citizen (1:27). 
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GLOSSARY 


Convince 


Convince (Heb. yaw-kakh f ), to be right, justi¬ 
fy, maintain (Job 32:12). 

(Gr. tkkyx^j el-engf-kho , John 8:46), to convict. 

CORN (G r. kokkos, kok'-kos, John 12:24), kernel of 
seed grain. 

Countervail (Heb. fTVd, shaw-vaw f , Estk. 7:4), 
to equalize, compensate. 

Course (Gr. pepog, mer f -os, 1 Cor. 14:27), a section, 
a share, an allotment. 

Creature (Gr. urtacg, ktis'-is, Rom. 8:20), a build¬ 
ing, a creation. “ The creature is suget to van- 
yti.”—Wyclif. 

Cunning (Heb. 3Tpn, khaw-shab*, Psa. 137:5), skill, 
ability; primitive root, properly to plait or im¬ 
penetrate, as to fabricate or plot; to devise, con¬ 
ceive. " I believe that all these three Persons 
in the Trinity are even in power, and in cun¬ 
ning, and in might, full of grace and of all good¬ 
ness.”—Foxe ( T . S. G.). 

(Heb. rW, dah’-ath , 1 Kings 7:14), knowl¬ 
edge, skillfulness. 

Curious (Gr. tt epiepyog, per-ee f -er-gos, Acts 19:19), 
in the sense of magic, R. V. marg., “magical;” 
working all around, curious arts; also used in 
the sense of “ careful.” “ Give me thy grace, 
that I may be a curious and prudent spender of 
my time.”—Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living . 

Curiously (Heb. Dp'H, raw-kam f , Psa. 139:15), to 
variegate color, embroider. The figurative is of 
the adjusting the parts of a human body, as the 
threads and colors are iu tapestry. 

Dance (Heb. raw-kad', Eccles. 3:4), to stamp, 
to spring about for joy, to skip. 

(Gr. opxeopai, or-kheh f -om-ahee , Matt. 14:6, 
from opxbg, a row or ring), to dance, from the 
ranklike or regular motion. " The mingling of 
males and females, which is so common in the 
modern dance, was unknown to the Jews; indeed, 
the dancing was usually done oy the women 
alone, as it is still in Egypt.”—$ chaff. Dr. Clarke 
says, concerning this passage, "By a literal 
rendering of the saltavit of the Vulgate in 
my old manuscript of the English Bible, the 
whole of this business seems to have been 
treated with sovereign contempt; for thus says 
the translator, ‘ Shee leped in the myddleJ ” The 
whole modern implication and signification of 
the dance is so entirely different from the mean¬ 
ing of the word as used both in the Old and New 
Testaments, that it seems very properly an ar¬ 
chaic word. Only the grossest perversity would 
look to the Scriptures for an approval of the 
modern dance. 

Danger (Gr. evoxoc, en'-okh-os, Matt. 5:22), liable 
to, subject to. 

Darling (Heb. TTP, yaw-kheed f , Psa. 22:20; 35:17), 
sole, only, solitary, and, by implication, beloved. 

Daysman (Heb. rD*\ yaw-kakh f , Job 9:33), prim¬ 
itive root, to set right, to judge, to plead. 


Debate (Heb. mats-tsaw r , Isa. 58:4), a quar¬ 

rel, contention (comp. Rom. 1:29; 2 Cor. 12:20). 

Deck (Heb. raw-bad ', Prov. 7:16), to spread 

a bed. 

Dehort (Prov., cli. 7, cap.; 1 Pet., ch. 2), to dis¬ 
suade. 

Delicate (Heb. aw-nogue f , Deut. 28:54; Isa. 

47:1; Jer. 6:2), luxurious, effeminate. 

Delicately (Gr. onaralau, spat-al-ald-o. 1 Tim. 
5:6, marg.) means given up to pleasure, volup¬ 
tuousness. 

Delicates (Heb. ttriy, ed-naw', Jer. 51:34), pleas¬ 
ure, delight, choice morsels. 

Denounce (Heb.^lX, naw-gad r , Deut. 30:18), prim¬ 
itive, to front, to stand boldly opposite, certify, 
bewray. "Tongues of heaven, denouncing 
vengeance upon John.”—Shakespeare. 

Defuty (Gr. avOvKaTog, anth-oo f -pat-os, Acts 13:7). 
Vulg. and R. V., “proconsul.” Superlative of 
vKEpilioop f -er, superior to, exceeding. 

Descry (Heb. ^nri, toor , Judg. 1:23), to reconnoi- 
ter, to seek, spy, in a military sense. "Who 
hath descried the number of the foe.”—Shakes¬ 
peare. 

Desire (Heb. tTTCH, khem-daw T ), “ without being 
desired,” is used (2 Chron. 21:20) in the sense 
of being unregretted. " She shall be pleasant 
while she lives, and desired when she dies.”— 
Bishop Taylor, Sermon. 

Despite (Gr. evv(3pt(u, en-oo-brid'-zo, Heb. 10:29, 
to insult, to treat with contempt. "Despitous 
is he that hath disdayne of his neighbour.”— 
Chaucer. 

(Heb. shek-awt '), contempt, Ezek. 25:6, 

Despiteful (Heb. E2Nt 13, sheh-awt f ), to push aside, 
Ezek. 25:15. 

(Gr. £7r?/pedC u , ep-ay-reh-adf-zo), to insult; 
A. V., “ despitefully,” Matt. 5:44; Luke 6:2G. 

(Gr. i)j3pi(u) y oo-brid f -zo), to abuse, Acts 14:5; 
Rom. 1:30. 

Devotions (Gi. utpuupu, sclr-as-rnah), soniGDiiing 
adored, the object of devotion or worship 
(Acts 17:23, R. V.). Tyndale has it “ the manner 
how ye worship your Goddes.” R. C. T. says 
"devotions” is now abstract, and means the 
mental offering of the devout worshiper; once 
it was concrete, and meant the outward object 
to which these were rendered, as temples, altars, 
images, shrines, and the like. The word aeflaopa 
is found in 2 Thess. 2:4, where it is rendered 
“ all that is called God, or that is worshiped.” 

Die the death (Gr. reAeurao, tel-yoo-tah f -o, 
Matt. 15:4), to expire, decease. The sense w r as 
that of dying by judicial sentence. Rendered in 
the Bishop’s Bible (Gen. 2:17), “ For in what daye 
so ever thou eatest thereof, thou shalt dye the 
death.” 

Diligence (Gr. arrovda^u, spoo-dad'-zo, 2 Tim. 4:9), 
to make haste, to be prompt. Found often in 
the old writers. 

Also 2 Pet. 1:10 (Gr. (rrrovdy, spoo-day '), dis¬ 
patch, earnestness. 
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Diligently 


GLOSSARY 


Equal to 


Diligently (Gr. aKpifioxje, ak-ree-boce *, Matt. 2:7); 
R. V., “accurately.” Bible title-page, edition 
1611: “ The Holy Bible, with the former transla¬ 
tions diligently compared and revised.” 

Disallow (Heb. noo, Num. 30:5), to forbid, 
make of none effect. 

(Gr. anodoKi{ia((j, ap-odrok-eer-mad*-zo ), to dis¬ 
approve, repudiate, reject. It. V., “reject” 
(1 Pet. 2:4, 7). 

Disannul (Gr. atcvpoG), ak-oo-ro f -o,Q al. 3:17, R.V.), 
to invalidate. 

(Gr. oBete^ ath-et-eh f -o % Gal. 3:15; Heb. 7:18), 
to set aside. 

Discomfit (Heb. D72^, haw-mam*, Judg. 4:15), 
to put in commotion. Primarily means to un¬ 
fasten, then to disintegrate. “ Hannibal’s army, 
by such a panick of fear, was discomfited at 
the walls of Rome.”—Burton, Anat. Melon . 

Discover (Heb. khaw-saf*, Psa. 29:9), to 

strip off, uncover. “ The voice of the Lord dis¬ 
co veretli the forests, i. e., strippeth off the 
leaves.” 

(Heb. gaw-lawl ', Isa. 22:8; Job 12:22), to 
reveal, to tell. Estli., ch. 2, cap., Mordecai dis¬ 
covered treason, not that he found it out, but 
told of it. 

Dishonesty (Gr. a\a%vvi?, ahee-skhoo f -nay , 2 Cor. 
4:2), shame, disgrace. R. V., “ shame.” “ It is a 
great reproach and dishonesty for the husband 
to come home without his wife.”—More, Uto¬ 
pia. 

Disposition (Gr. t^tarayy, dee-at-ag-ay*, Acts 7:53), 
an arrangement, instrumentality. R. V., “re¬ 
ceived the law as it was ordained by angels ;”| 
marg., “ as the ordinance of angels.” 

Dispute (Gr. 6La?LEyopai, dee-al-eg*-om-ahee, Acts 
19:8), to say thoroughly, to discuss, to reason. 

Divert (2 Kings, ch, 16, cap., “Ahaz diverteth 
the brazen altar to his own devotion”). “ This 
word signifies the turning us away from our¬ 
selves, not so much to make us happy, as to 
make us forget that we are not happy.” 

Doctor (Gr. chtS aoKaTiog, did^as*-kal-os), master, 
teacher. R. V., “ teacher,” Luke 2:46. 

(Gr. vopodidaoKaTiog^nom-od-id-ast-kal-os, Luke 
5:17; Acts 5:34), an expounder of Jewish law, 
rabbi, doctor of laws. 

Dote (Heb. b^, yaw-aV , Jer. 50:36), to be foolish, 
to lose one’s senses through fright. “A sword 
is upon the boasters, and they shall dote.” 

(Heb. aw-gab*, Ezek. 23:5, sq.), primitive 
root, to breathe often, to love, to be foolishly 
fond. “ She doted on . . . the Assyrians her 
neighbors.” 

Draught (Gr. ay pa, ag f -rah , Luke 5:9), a catching 
of fish, a haul. 

(Gr. a<j)Edp(i)v, af-ed-rone*, Matt. 15:17), place 
for sitting apart, house of the sewer. 

Dredge (Job 24:6, in marg., A. V., “ mingled corn, 
or, dredge ”), a word still used in Wiltshire; 
dredge-malt, or malt made of oats and barley. 

“ Grain sown for beasts’ provender.”—Pliny, 


Dure (Gr. eon, es-tee *, Matt. 13:21), consist, re¬ 
main. R. V., “endure.” “During” is aiparti- 
ciple of the same verb. 

Ear (Heb. khaw-rash* l Sam. 8:12), primitive 

root, to scratch, to engrave with tools, hence to 
plow with an instrument. 

(Heb. aw-bad ', Deut. 21:4; Isa. 30:24), 

primitive root meaning to work, to till, to dress. 

Earnest (Gr. appafiov, ar-hrab-ohn* t Eph. 1:14), a 
pledge, part of a price paid in advance as secu¬ 
rity for the rest. Rhe., 1582, “Which is the 
pledge of our inheritance, to the redemption 
of acquisition, vnto the praise of his glorie.” 

Edify (Gr, ohtodopEtj , oy-kod-om-eh'-o, Acts 9:31), 
to construct or be a house-builder. Used by old 
writers literally in this sense, but now in a spir¬ 
itual or metaphorical sense. The Greek word 
is translated literally in Acts 20:32; see also 
Col. 2:7. 

Effect (Heb. daw-bawr ', Ezek. 12:23), mean¬ 

ing “purport.” 

Elements (Gr. otolxblov, stoy-khi*-on, Gal. 4:3,9), 
rudiments, fundamentals. 

Endamage (Heb. pTi, nez-ak ', Ezra 4:13), damage, 
hurt. Some old words have lost the prefix 
“en,” while others retain it; thus, to damage, 
to treat, but to en-courage and to en-compass. 

Engine (Heb. khish-shaw-bone* , 2 Chron. 

26:15), a warlike contrivance or invention, strict¬ 
ly any instrument of commerce or skill. 

Enlarge (Heb. iln^, raw-khab ', 2 Sam. 22:37; 
Psa. 4:1), to broaden, to make room, to set at 
liberty. 

Ensign (Heb. DIN, dth, Num. 2:2), signal, sign, 
standard. 

Ensue (Gr. dtoiKu, dee~d*-ko, 1 Pet. 3:11), to pursue, 
to persecute. Wyclif has it, “ Seke he pees, and 
parfytli sue it.” 

Entreat (Gr. vj3pt(o, lioo-brid f -zo), to use shame¬ 
fully (Luke 18:32). 

(Gr. ^pno//a£, khrah'-om-ahee, Acts 27:3), in 
same sense. Also Epurao), er-o-ta'-o (Phil, 4:3; 
A. V., “intreat”), to beseech, ask, pray. The 
following has the word in both significations: 
“ I entreated you In my last to burn my letters 
sent unto you for the argument sake, . . . and 
if you entreat the postscript in the same man¬ 
ner, you shall not erre a whit.” — Secretary 
Davidson, 1586. 

Equal (Heb. ■p?. taw-kan ', Ezek. 18:25), primitive 
root to, balance, to measure out. 

(Heb. may-shawr*, Psa. 17:2),from prim¬ 
itive root, yaw-shar*, to make even. 

(Heb. Itth, yo-sher *, Prov. 17:26), to be straight 
or even, upright; equal in the sense of equity, 
righteousness. 

Equal to (Heb. mTU), shaw-vaw f , Lam. 2:13), prim¬ 
itive root, to Jevel, to compare, to equalize, 
"Monks equal this to the still small voice ol 
Elijah.”—Fuller, Christ. Hist. 
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Err 


GLOSSARY 


Forerunner 


Ere, (Heb. Wn, taw-aw ', Psa. 95:10), primitive 
root, to vacillate, to go astray, to be out of the 
right way. 

Eschew (Gr. ekkUvo, ek-klee*-no, 1 Pet. 3:11), to 
avoid, to go out of the way. “ Let him eschue 
evyll and do good.”—Tyu. Job 1:8, primitive 
root, to turn off, depart, withdraw. 

Estate (Heb. "(d, kane, Dan. 11:7, 20), station, of¬ 
fice, place. “ We will establish our estate upon 
our eldest Malcolm.” — Shakespeare, “ Mac¬ 
beth.” 

Evangelist (Gr. evayysTuarr/g, yoo-ang-ghel-is- 
tace Acts 21:8; 2 Tim. 4:5; Eph. 4:11), to an¬ 
nounce good news, i. e., the Gospel; hence, 
the preacher. In some old writers the word 
is gospeler. Applied now generally to the 
writers of the first four books in the New 
Testament. 

Evidence (Heb. o'HSp, sif-raw f , Jer. 32:10, etc.), 
a register, written paper, deed, document. 

Evil-favoredness (Heb. daw-bawn f ; 
rah, Deut. 17:1), bad, evil, ill-looking, de¬ 
formed. 

Exactress (Isa.l4:4,marg.); Lat. exactor, collector 
of taxes. The city of Babylon as an exactress 
of gold. “ Expectation, who is so severe an ex¬ 
actress of duties.”—B. Jon son. 

Exceed (Heb. ‘HD. 5 ), gaw-bar*, Job 36:9), primitive 
root, to be strong, to act insolently, proud. 
R. V., “ behaved themselves proudly.” 

Excellency (Gr. vntpExo, hoop-er-ekh*-o, Phil. 
3:8), to hold oneself above, figuratively to ex¬ 
cel, superiority. Wyclif has it, “Netbeless I 
gesse alle thingis to be peirement; for the clere 
science of Jesus Christ my Lord.” A class of 
Latin words in “ ia” are superseded by the ter¬ 
mination “ y,” as arrogancy. 

Exchanger (Gr. TpanE$tTyg,trap-ed-zee*-tace,from 
Tfjunt\u, it vbjr-vtZ-aujh, Mali. 25:27), it lOiU- 
legged table or stool, thence the exchanger or 
money broker who sat at the table or place of 
exchange. R. V., “ bankers.” 

lfvrui/iTorr (Cv F^nnu-ifT-rnr s>'Y‘-s\r'-Tr>i oot 

19:13), one who binds by an oath (or spell), a 
conjuror. The original meaning was to adjure, 
as in Matt. 26:63. 

Expect (Gr. EKdkxoyai, ek-dekh*-om-ahee , Ileb. 
10:13), to look for,wait for. “ Whilst he expected 
the tides and return of business, he filled up the 
empty places of leisure with his studies.”— 
Fuller, Holy War. 

Express (Gr. x a P aKT VP » khar-ak-tare *, Heb. 1:3, 
from to sharpen to a point, akin to ypatyo), graf-o , 
to grave, scratch, write), exact copy, image, 
figure; hence, the word character as a figure 
stamped upon. 

Eyeservice (Gr. b(j)0a?^po6ov\eta, of-thal-mod-oo- 
li'-ah, Eph. G:6; Col. 3:22), sight labor, that is, 
that needs watching. 


Fain (Gr. EmOvpEu, ep-ee-thoo-meh'-o, from Qvpao, 
to breathe hard, to have passion, hence to set 
the heart upon, desire, Luke 15:16). In Bacon's 
Essays it occurs in almost the sense of “ com¬ 
pelled;” “For the Nobility, though they con¬ 
tinued loyail unto him, yet did they not cooper¬ 
ate with hun, in his businesse. So that in effect, 
he was iaine to doe all things himself.” 

Fair (Heb. ta iriu), taw'-hore, Zech.3:5), pure, clean, 
in a ceremonial, moral, or physical sense. 

Faithless (Gr. aTnarog, ap*-is-tos, Matt. 17:17; 
John 20:27), disbelieving, or without Christian 
faith—spoken of heathen. 

Familiar spirit (Heb. obe, 1 Sam. 28:3-9), an 

evil spirit, a servant or attendant upon a necro¬ 
mancer. Allusions to such are found frequently 
in writers of the 16th and 17tli centuries. 

Fan (Gr. irrvov, ptoo'-on, Matt. 3:12; Luke 3:17), a 
winnowing fork, as scattering like spittle. 

(Heb. ‘‘WT72, miz-reh*, Isa. 41:16), a winnowing 
shovel. 

Fare (Heb. diVo, shaw-lome*, 1 Sam. 17:18), wel¬ 
fare, prosperity. 

(Gr. Evtppdivo), yoo-frah*ee-no , Luke 16:19), to 
make glad, to make merry. 

Fashion (Gr. e16o g, i*-dos, Luke 9:29), appearance. 
“ The facion of his countenance was changed.” 
—Tyn. 

Fat (Heb. Joel2:24; 3:13),elsewhere 

rendered wine press. A. S. foel, a vessel. In 
Coleridge, Gloss., it is found as “ fet.” 

Favor (Heb. paw-nch*, Psa. 119:58), the face 
simply. But the mind is used in a nicety of sig¬ 
nification. 

Fear (Heb. pakh*-ad, Gen. 31:42), in the con¬ 
crete sense of the “ cause or object of fear.” The 
active sense of the verb fear, once common, has 
become obsolete. 

T7£D17TJ-Krm /TIt* \itr- not O Pol Q *1 n lO'l 

intense, extreme burning. 

Fetch (Heb. M jA, law-kakh f , Dent. 19:5), to force 
away, to drive, to fetch a stroke. 

r Heb cav-bab* 2S Q m 11:29'' revo 1ir -e 

surround, as to fetch a compass. “ Fetch ” and 
“take” are used in similar phrases, as in 
Shakespeare, “ If he took you a box o 1 the ear, 
you might have your action for slander to,” 

Flagon (Heb. ashree-shaw* , 2 Sam. 6:19). 

The word signifies something pressed closely 
together. The R. V. renders it “a cake of rai¬ 
sins;” as, Cant. 2:5, “stay ye me with raisins.” 
The Geneva version has it “stay me with 
flagons.” 

Folden (Heb. ‘Tpd, saw-back*), primitive root, to 
fold together, to entwine. R.V. has it “ tangled,” 
Nah. 1:10, 

Forerunner (Gr. tt pddpopog, prod'-rom-os), a 
scout, or runner ahead, precursor, Wyclif has it 
“foregoer,” Heb. 6:20. 
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Former GLOSSARY God speed 


.Former (Heb. kad-mo-nee r ) ; as to time it 

is anterior, and as to place it refers to the 
“East.” E. V. has it “eastern,” Zech. 14:8. 

Forth (Gr. E/cdidopt, ek-did r -o-mee) , out, to let out, 
to deliver over, Luke 20:9. 

-Forwardness (Gr. airovfrfj, spoo-day f , from and)dr/, 
spyoo'-day, 2 Cor. 8:8), to speed, and so earnest¬ 
ness, readiness. E. V., “ as proving through the 
earnestness of others.” 

(Gr. 7T pobvpia, prothr-oo-mei r -ah, 2 Cor. 9:2), 
readiness of mind, i. e., alacrity. 

Frame (Heb. y©, /coon, Judg. 12:6), primitive root, 
to be erect; figurative, to render sure, to con¬ 
trive. In the Suffolk dialect to frame means 
to speak affectedly. 

Frankly (Gr. khar-id'~zo7n-ahee, Luke 

7:42), gratuitously, freely, with the sense of for¬ 
giveness. E.V. omits the word altogether. “The 
pirate soldiers were frankly let go.”—Holinshed, 
Chronicles . “I do beseech your grace . . . now 
to forgive me frankly.”—Shakespeare, “ Henry 
VIII.” 

Fray (Heb. khaw^rad*, Deut. 28:26; Jer. 7: 

33), primitive root, to shudder with fear; hence, 
to make afraid. Chaucer used it in this sense. 

Still used as a provincialism, though called ob¬ 
solete in the dictionaries. 

Fret (Heb. nriflE), pekh-eh r -theth, Lev. 13:55), to 
wear a hole by corrosion, to eat like moth or 
mildew. 

(Heb. khaw-raw r , Psa. 37:1), primitive 

root, to grow warm, glow, vex, displease in the 
sense of vying with a rival. O. E. fretan, to 
devour. 

Frontlets (Heb. to-faw-faw ', Exod. 13: 

16), from unused root, meaning to go round, or 
bind, as a fillet for the forehead; hence, the 
name given to a piece of parchment upon which 
are written certain passages of Scripture. 

(Gr. ^vka^ri}f)tov,foo-lak-tay f -ree-on. Matt. 23: 

5, A. V. “ phylacteries,” neuter of, a derivative 
of (pvMocrG), foo-lasf-so\ to watch or guard or 
preserve; hence, the leather case in which were 
put the passages of Scripture, and which was 
bound about the forehead. 

Fuller (Gr. yva<f>ev<;, gnaf-yuce Mark 9:3), a cloth 
dresser; kv&tttu, knap f -to, to tease cloth. John 
the Baptist is called in the Anglo-Saxon gospels 
the “fulluhtere.” 

Chained (Gr. KepSaivo), ker-dah f ee-no, Acts 27:21). 
Wright says: “ The Greek is here literally trans¬ 
lated; but the English phrase conveys an er¬ 
roneous idea, as if it meant to incur danger, 
whereas it can be proved by numerous examples 
to mean escape or avoid danger. The Geneva 
version renders it, ‘So should ye haue gayned 
this hurt and losse/ and adds in a note, ‘that 
is, ye should haue saued the losse by auoyding 
the danger/” 
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Gallant (Heb. ad-deer f , Isa. 33:21), large, 

mighty. “ Our royal good and gallant ships.”— 
Shakespeare. 

Garner (Gr. (nrodytcrp ap-oth-ay'-kay, from art or- 
ffljjfu, ap-ot-eeth f ~ay-mee, Matt. 3:12; Luke 3:17), 
to put away, to lay aside; old form of granary. 
Lat. granaria , a place for storing grain. 

Garnish (Gr. Koapeu, kos-meh'-o, Luke 11:25; Matt. 
12:44; 23:29), to decorate, adorn, to put in order, 
to trim, to snuff, as a wick. 

Gender (Heb. aw-bar f , Job 21:10), primitive 

root, to cross over, to carry over, to engender, 
to beget. 

(Gr. yevvao), gherirnaht-o, Gal. 4:24; 2 Tim. 2: 
23), to propagate. 

Generally (Heb. bb» kole, 2 Sam. 17:11), in gen¬ 
eral, together, all, the whole. 

Generation (Gr. yevvypa, g herd-nay-mah, Luke 
3:7), progeny, offspring, brood. “O generation 
of vipers.” 

Ghost (Heb. 215, gaw-vah ', Gen. 25:8; 49:33), prim¬ 
itive root, to breathe out, to die. Once used in 
a common way, but now applied to one spirit 
only, and in a hallowed way. “ It liketh hem 
to be cleue in body and gost.”—Chaucer. 

Gin (Heb. tlS, pakh, a snare, trap net, especially 
of a fowler, from TlPlD* paw-lchakh r , primitive 
root, to batter out). It is used five times in A. V. 
(Job 18:9; Psa. 140:5; 141:9; Isa. 8:14; Amos 3:5). 
The word “ grin ” is common in early authors. 
Sternhold and Hopkins, 1599, “Even as a bird, 
out of the fouler’s grin” (Psa. 124:7). 

(Heb. mo-kashe a noose for catching 

animals, a snare (Psa. 140:5; 141:9). 

Glass (Gr. KaronTpiCopm, kat-op-trid r -zom-ahee> 
2 Cor. 3:18), to show in a mirror. 

(Gr. eaoTrrpov , es f ~op-tron , 1 Cor. 13:12; James 
1:23), a mirror for looking into. 

Glistering (Gr. e^aarpanru), ex-as-trap r -to), to be 
radiant (Luke 9:29; compare 1 Chron. 29:2). 
Superseded by the modern “ glitter.” “All that 
glisters is not gold.”—Shakespeare. 

Go about (Gr. (r/rd.), dzay-tefd-o, Eom. 10:3), to 
seek; E. V., “ seeking to establish.” 

Go beyond (Gr. virepfiaivu), hoop-er-bah r ee-no r ), 
E. V., “transgress,” or, “overreach” (1 Thess. 
4:6). 

Go to (Heb. yaw-habf), come on (Gen. 11:3). 

(Gr. aye , ag'-he),len.d, or come on (James 4:13). 

God forbid (Gr. py, may , Eom. 3:4), a primi¬ 
tive particle of qualified negation distinguished 
from ov, oo, which expresses unqualified denial, 
and yivopat , ghin f -om-ahee, to come to be. 
This is a frequent expression in Scripture, 
and is not at all understood as an appeal to 
the Almighty, either in the Hebrew or Greek 
or Vulgate. 

God speed (Gr. khah f -ee-ro, 2 John 10,11), 

a primary verb, signifying to be cheerful; hence, 
a salutation with hope and joy. 







Goodman 


GLOSSARY 


High day 


Goodman (Gr. oiko^sottot?^, oy-kod-es-poV-ace), 
the master of the house (Matt. 20:11; 24:43; Luke 
12:39). Goodman is probably a corruption of the 
A. S. gummann or guma , a man. 

Governor (Gr. evQvvd, yoo-thoo'-no), to straighten 
or steer. James 3:4, R.V.,“ steersman” (see Acts 
27:11). In Gal. 4:2 used in the sense of a guard¬ 
ian. See its use in Plutarch, North’s transla¬ 
tion: ‘‘The others called him (Leonidas) Alex¬ 
ander’s gouernour.” 

Gracious (Heb. "(II, khane ), kindness, favor (Prov. 
11:16; Jer. 22:23). Once used in a passive sense 
as comely and of fair proportions. “Invoices 
well divulged, free, learn’d, and valiant; and in 
dimension and the shape of nature, a gracious 
person.”—Shakespeare. 

Graff (Gr. eyKEvrpi^cj, eng-kenrtrid r -zo),to prick in, 
to ingraft (Rom. 11:17-23). “ We will eat a last 
year’s pippin of my own graffi/ivgP— Shakes¬ 
peare. 

Greaves (Heb. !TnX)p, mits-khaw f ), defensive ar¬ 
mor for the legs. From the Fr. greve, which 
means the shin of a leg. Wyclif has “leg-har- 
neis.” “Vaunt-brass and greves.”— Milton. 
Ancient armor (see 1 Sam. 17:6). 

Grief (Heb. 1 ?n, khol-eeH , disease, sickness, anx¬ 
iety. Used in a bodily as well as a mental 
sense to indicate pain. “ Or take away the grief 
of awound.”—Shakespeare. “This liearbe Ta- 
baco, hath perti cuter vertue to he ale griefs of the 
lieade.”—Frampton. The Hebrew word ren¬ 
dered grief in Isa. 53:3, 4, 10, is elsewhere trans¬ 
lated sickness (Deut. 7 :15; 28:59, 61; 2 Kings 1:2). 

Grievance (Heb. aw-mawl r , wearing effort, 
worry, Hab. 1:3), human misery either of mind 
or body. 

Grudge (Heb. yb, leen), primitive root, to stay 
permanently; hence, in a bad sense, to be ob- 
sLiuate; not as in our sense, lu coveL or begrudge 
(Psa. 59:15). R. V. has it “tarry all night.” 
R. C. T. says it formerly implied open utterances 
of displeasure at others. Wyclif, in Luke 15:2, 
has, “And the farisies and scribis gruechiden; 
seivnge. for this rescevveth svnful men and 
eteth with hem.” 

(Gr. yoyyvcpog, gong-goos-mos f , 1 Pet. 4:9), in 
the sense of murmuriner. “ Without a grudge or 
grumblings.”—Shakespeare, “Tempest.” “As 
Judas graphed agens the Maudeleyn.”—Chau¬ 
cer, Parson's Tale, 

Gutlty (Gr. evoxog, en'-okh-os, Matt. 26:66). It 
meant guilty to the extent of meriting death as 
a penalty. It corresponds to the reus mortis of 
the Vulgate. 

Haling (Gr. Karaavpu, kat-as-oo f -ro, Acts 8:3). It 
meant to arrest by force, as we use the word 
haul. “Diseases that violently hale men to 
death euerlasting.”—Udal, Erasmus, 

Halt (Heb. IseJd-lah , Gen. 32:31), to limp. 

“ But shee refused him, because that hee halted 
on one legge.”—Stow. 

(Gr. kho-los r , Matt. 18:8), crippled. 


Hap (Heb. mik-reh f , Ruth 2:3), generally 

now used in composition with other words; as, 
mishap, perhaps, haply, hapless. 2 Cor. 13:5, 
“ In happe ye been reprevable.”—Wyclif. 

Haply (Gr. apa, ar'-ah, Acts 5:39). “Lest haply 
ye be founde to stryve agaynst God.”—Ty'n. 

Hard (Heb. naw-gash r , Judg. 9:52), near, 

close. 

(Gr. avvopopeo), soomom-or-eh'-o), to adjoin or 
be near to (Acts 18:7). 

Hardly (Gr. dvonoAug, doos-koV-oee, Matt. 19:23), 
with difficulty, impracticability. R. C. T. says 
of Mark 15:43, “Hardily (audacter, Vulg.) he 
entride in to Pilat, and axide the body of Jhesu.” 

Hardness (Gr. Kano-Tradeo, kaJc-op-ath-eh f ~o, 2 Tim. 
2:3), trouble, hardship. 

Harlot (Gr. nopvrp por f -nay, Matt. 21:31), origi¬ 
nally a vagabond. 11. C. T. says it was used of 
both sexes alike, and for the most part a term 
of slight and contempt. 

Harness (Heb. ’j*T 1b lu5, shir-yonet , 1 Kings 22:34), 
It was used formerly in reference to armor or 
covering, both of man and beast. Now it refers 
to that of the animal only. In French harnais 
refers to the beast and harnois to the man. 

Harnessed (Heb. ui?2n, khaw-moosh f , Exod. 13: 
18), armed, equipped. 

Haste (Heb. y^N, oots , Exod. 5:13), to be close, 
narrow, to hurry. Obsolete in prose. 

Haunt (Heb. b^, reh f ~gel, 1 Sam. 30:31), to fre¬ 
quent, to inhabit. Psa. 26:4, Geneva version, 
“ I have not haunted with vain persons.” 

Have (Heb. Nit 1 , yaw-tsaw 2 Kings 11:15), to es¬ 
cort, bring, conduct, as in Shakespeare, “Your 
mistress sent to have me home to dinner.” Used 
with various prepositions; as, to have away, to- 
have forth. 

Headstone (Ileb. tT&N“l l ro-shaw Zech. 4:7), 
topmost stone of a building. 

Heady (Gr. irponETyg, prop-et-ace f , 2 Tim. 3:4), 
rash, quick, obstiimte. “ That rash and headik 
attempt.”— Holland, Livy. 

Heart (Heb. ib, la.be, 2 Sam. 7:27), to be bold. 

Heaviness (Gr. 'A,vtte(jj, loo-peW-o , 1 Pet. 1:6), sad¬ 
ness. “I am here, brother, full of sadness.”— 
Shakespeare. 

Helps (Gr. QoyQeia, bo-ayf-thi-ah, Acts 27:17), a 
chain for trapping a vessel. 

Also (Gr. avriXr/Tptg, o/n-iiV-ape^sis, ICor. 12:28), 
assistance, counsel. So Bacon has it, “ Embrace, 
and invite helps , and advices, touching the exe¬ 
cution of thy place.” 

IIem (Gr. Kpaaire6ov, kras f ~ped-on, Matt. 9:20), R. V., 
“ border.” “ Entomb’d upon the very hem o’ the 
sea.”—Shakespeare. 

High day (Heh.bb. 1 ), gaw-doW, Gen. 29:7), great, 
i. e., broad daylight. Shakespeare uses the word 
great in the same way, thus, “ It is great morn 
ing ” (“ Troilus and Cressida ”). 
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High-minded 


GLOSSARY 


Intelligence 


High-minded (Gr. v'tpr/Acxppoveu, hoop-say-lo-froiv- 
eh f -o , Rom. 11:20; 1 Tim. 6:17), lofty in mind, ar¬ 
rogant. 

Hoar (Heb. Kings 2:6; “hoary,” 

Job 41:32; Pmv. 16:31), said of hair, gray. “As 
hoor as an hawethorn.”—“ Piers Ploughman.” 

Hoary (Heb. TIES, kef-ore ', Job 38:29), white frost, 
as covering the ground. 

Hoise (Gr. ETraifju, ep-ahee r -ro, Acts 27:40), to hoist 
up. 

Hold (Gr. rypyatg, tayf-ray-sis, Acts 4:3), a prison. 

(Heb. tser-ee f -ahee , Judg. 9:46), a for¬ 

tress. 

Holpen (Heb. zer-o-aw ', Psa. 83:8), helped. 

A. S. helpan. 

Honest (Gr. KaMg, kal-os*, Rom. 12:17), honorable. 
The Greek word applies to moral as well as 
physical beauty. 

Honesty (Gr. aepvdryg, senv-notf-ace, 1 Tim. 2:2). 
R. V. has it “gravity.” Shakespeare applying 
it to men indicated “honor,” to women “chas¬ 
tity.” 

Honorable (Gr. evripoc;, en'-tee-mos, Luke 14:8), 
rank in society. 

Hosen (Heb. UPES, pat-teesh ', Dan. 3:21). The 
old plural of hose meant not merely breeches, 
but any covering of the legs. Wyclif, in Acts 
12:8, has, “And the aungel seide to him girde 
thee & do on thin hosis, and he dide so”—here 
also the Vulg. has “ caligas ,” and the A. V. 
“ sandals.” 

Hough (Heb. I "l, aw-kar f , Josh. 11:6). It refers to 
the cutting the back sinews of a horse’s leg. 
Also 2 Sam. 8:4. The early version of Wyclif has, 
“ The hors of hem thow shalt kut of the synewis 
at the knees.” 

Hunger-bitten (Heb. raw-abe f , Job 18:12), 

famished. The words hunger-starved and win¬ 
ter-starved are used by the old writers. 

Husbandman (Heb. 'CTN, eesh , Gen. 9:20, etc.), cul¬ 
tivator of land. 

Husbandry (Gr. yeupywv , gheh-ore f -ghee-on , 1 Cor. 
3:9), tilled land. “ And all her husbandry doth 
lie on heaps, corrupting in its own fertility.”— 
Shakespeare. 

Ill-favored (Heb. rah , Gen. 41:3), bad, hurt. 

Illuminated (Gr. (poTtCu , fo-tid f -zo , Heb. 10:32),. 
to shed rays, to brighten. The Geneva version 
has it “ after ye had received light.” 

Imagery (Heb. rP3lZ573, mas-keeth*, Ezek. 8:12), 
referring to ancient palace chambers whose 
walls were decorated with paintings. “An altar 
carved with cunning imagery.”—Spenser. 

Imagine (Heb. haw-gaw f , Gen. 11:6; Job 

21:27; Psa. 2:1; 10:2), to devise or contrive. 

Impart (Gr. peradidotpi, met-adrid'-o-mee, Luke 
3:11; Rom. 1:11), to supply or communicate. 


Implead (Gr. eyKaXeu, eng-kat-eh'-o, Acts 19:38), a 
law term, meaning to accuse or indict. 

Impudency (a word found in the cap. of Isa., cb. 
3). The old form of impudent, Lat. impudentia . 
“Audacious, without impudency.” — Shakes¬ 
peare, “Love’s Labor Lost.” 

Incontinent (Gr. atipdryg, ak-raP-ace, 2 Tim. 3:3), 
intemperate, wanting self-control. It once had 
a broad meaning, conveying the idea of indul¬ 
gence of any passion whatever. 

Indite (Heb. USHP, raw-khash f , Psa. 45:1), to com¬ 
pose, or prepare for another what he shall write. 
“And couthe eke rede well ynough and indite , 
But with apenne she could notwrite.’’-Chaucer. 

Influence (Heb. kee-maw f , Job 38:31). The 

oriental idea of astrological effect upon human 
destiny seems here introduced. “The moist 
star, upon whose influence Neptune’s empire 
stands.”—Shakespeare. 

Inhabiter (Gr. KaroiniQ^ kat-oy-keh f -o, Rev. 8:13; 
12:12), an inhabitant. The idea of housing per¬ 
manently is here. The marg. of some passages 
has “inhabitress ” (Jer. 10:17; 51:35; Mic. 1:11). 

Injurious (Gr. vfipioryQ, hoo-bris f -tace , 1 Tim. 
1:13), insolent, abusive. “Not half so bad as 
thine to England’s .king, injurious duke, that 
threatest where’s no cause.”—Shakespeare, 
“ Henry YI.” 

Inkhorn (Heb. n keld-seth , Ezek. 9:2), a cup, 
now an inkstand. 

Inn (Heb. , pb73, maw-lone^ Gen. 42:27; 43:21; Exod. 
4:24), a place for lodging without food or en¬ 
tertainment, hence the O. E. “inns of court.” 
Joseph’s brethren carried their own provisions, 
and one opened his sack, to feed his beast of 
burden, at the inn. 

Innocents (Heb. naw-kee*, Jer. 19:4), inno¬ 

cent people, also innocency. The old form of 
iunocency is used in Gen. 20:5; Psa. 26:6. 

Inordinate (Gr. 7ra6o^ t path f -os, Col. 3:5), excess¬ 
ive and ungoverned, as passion. 

Inquisition (Heb. US'l'l, daw-rash Psa. 9:12), 
search, inquiry. “ Avoid envie; anxious feares; 
anger fretting inwards, sub till and knottie in¬ 
quisitions . ’ ’—B aeon. 

Instant (Gr. emueipet , ep-ik f -i-mahee , Luke 23:23), 
importunate, urgent. 

(Gr. TTpoGtcapTepetj, pros-kar-ter-eld-o , Rom. 
12:12), persevering. 

(Gr. E<picTyfUt ef-is f -tay-mee, 2 Tim. 4:2), to 
stand, be pressing, urgent. 

Instantly (Gr. GTrovSaloc, spoo-dah'-yos, Luke 
7:4), earnest, energetic. 

Intelligence (Heb. r?, bene , Dan. ll:30),tohave 
an understanding or agreement rather than a 
quality of mind. “The arch flatterer with 
whom all the petty flatterers have intelligence.' 7 
—Bacon. It seems to convey the idea of treach¬ 
ery or double dealing. 
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Intent 


GLOSSARY 


Look 


-Intent (Gr. tva , hin f -ah, John 13:28), intention or 
purpose. 

Intermeddle (Heb. 3^, aw-rab f , Prov. 14:10), 
engage, mingle in, not necessarily in an offensive 
way, as is generally implied in the use of the 
word now. 

Intreat (Gr. izapamleid, par-ak-al-eh'-o, 1 Tim. 
5:1), to exhort in a kindly spirit, without rebuk¬ 
ing. In the A. V. of 1611 entreat and intreat are 
used indifferently in both senses of tbe word. It 
signifies to deal with. 

Inward (Heb. ^no, sode, Job 10:19), intimate. 
“ Those inward counsellours had need also to 
. be wise men.”—Bacon. 

Iterate. The word is in the marg. at Prov. 
26 : 11 . ltsignifies to repeat. Shakespeare says, 
" Truth tired with iteration.” 

Jangling (Gr. paraioTioyia, mat-ah-yol-og-ee r -ah, 
1 Tim. 1:6), random talk, babbling, prating. 
Wyclif, in Exod. 17:7, has, “And he depute the 
name of that place Temptynge, for the ian- 
glyng of the sones of Ysrael.” 

•Jaw teeth (Heb. TO?™, meth~al-leh~aiu Prov. 
30:14), the grinders, cheek teeth. 

Jeopard (Heb. rfltl, khaw-raf ', Judg. 5:16), to 
hazard or risk, as we use the word jeopardize. 

Jeopardy (Gr. tavdvvevM, kin-doon-yoo f -o , Luke 
8:23; 1 Cor. 15:30), a risk. 

Jewels (Heb. n b3, kel-ee f , Gen. 24:53; Exod. 3:22; 
Prov. 11:22). It was formerly applied to the 
precious metals; now used in reference to pre¬ 
cious stones. 

Jewry (Heb. mi“P, yeh-hood r } Dan. 5:13, rendered 
“Judah” in Daniel; Qv.’lovdaia,ee~oo-dah f -yah, 
Luke 23:5; John 7:1). It refers to the part of 
Palestine occupied by the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. 

Jot (Gr. totra, ee-o f -tah , Matt. 5:18), the smallest 
letter in the Greek alphabet, and therefore the 
one most likely to be omitted or overlooked. 

Joy (Heb. PlTDlU, saw-makh ', Psa. 21:1), to rejoice; 
rarely used. Wyelif has, Gen. 45:16, “ And Fharao 
ioyede and al the meyne of hym.” 

Judge (Gr. tepivu, kree'-no , Luke 19:22), condemn, 
acineuue. " Appiohoiiuou mill judged iu ulc. ; — 
Shakespeare, “ Henry IV.” 

Justify (Heb. tsaiv'-dak, Isa. 5:23), a legal 

term; to acquit or exonerate. “ I cannot justify 
whom the law condemns.”—Shakespeare. 

“Kerchief (Heb. mis~paw-khaw f , Ezek. 

13:18), spread out like a veil, a covering for the 
head. 

Kine (Heb. f"HE, paw-raxv f , Gen. 32:15 ; Exod. 41:2, 
etc.), the old plural of cow. The Scotch have 
“ kye.” Pliny wrote, “ This serpent liveth at the 
first of kine’s milk, and thereupon takes the 
name Boae” (Holland’s Translation). 

Knot (Heb. h linpp, kaf-toref , Exod. 25:31), a bud 
or like a bud, an ornament. 


Lace (Heb. b^rB, paw-theeV , Exod. 28:28, 37), a 
band, upon which are fastened jewels. “At their 
eares hang laces full of jewels.”—Old English. 

Large (Gr. LKavothik-an-os', Matt. 28:12), a lar¬ 
gesse or ample present of money. “ They gave 
large money to the soldiers.” 

Latchet (Heb. ser-oke f , Isa. 5:27; Gr. ly&s, 

hee-mas Mark 1:7), a shoe string or thong. 

Laud (Gr. iiratvitj, ep-ahee-neW-o , Rom. 15:11), to 
praise. 

Laver (Heb. "TVS, kee-yore *, Exod. 38:8), a vessel 
for washing,particularly iu religious ceremonial. 

Lay (Heb. D T 3, seem , Job 41:26), to lay at or to 
strike at; also to lay out and to lay away. 
(Josh. 2:1, marg.), to lodge or dwell. 

Leasing (Heb. 3T3, kaw-zawb\ Psa. 4:2; 5:6), 
falsehood, lying. 

Lees (Heb. sheh f -mer) t sediment, dregs (Isa. 
25:6; Jer. 48:11; Zeph. 1:12). 

Let (Gr. /cere^u, kat-ekld-o ), to hinder, prevent, 
or, as the R. V. lias it, “restraineth” (2 Thess. 
2:7). 

Let be (Gr. acphyu, af-ee f -ay-mee'), forsake, leave 
alone (Matt. 27:49). 

Lewd (Gr. irovypdg, pon~ay-ros f , Acts 17:5). R. C. T. 
says the word has gone through three distinct 
significations. It first conveyed the idea of ig¬ 
norance, and, on the assumption that those who 
were ignorant of the truth would not practice it, 
it came to mean moral delinquency. John 7:49, 
“ This people who knoweth not the law are ac¬ 
cursed.” 

(Heb. 2TJ2T, ztrrMnaw*, Ezek. 16:27; 23:44), im¬ 
pure, dissolute. 

Light (Heb. THD, paw-khaz 0, to bubble, as boiling 
water, to froth, to be unimportant (Num. 21:5). 

Lighten (Gr. aTroKaXv'ifjtg^ ap-ok-al f ~oop~sis), to 
give light to (Luke 2:32). 

Like (Heb. 1)23, kem-o f ), likely (Jer. 38:9). “ The 
same had like to have happened a second time.” 
—Pliny. 

Liking (Heb. Dbpl, khaw-lam f ), condition (Job 
39:4). 

List (Gr. Oeho, tliel f -o), to please, or wish of choice 
(Matt. 17:12; Mark 9:13). 

Lively (Gr. dmh f -o), living (Acts 7:38, etc.). 

Loaden (Heb. 123)23', aw-mas f ), made a load, laden 
(Isa. 46:1). 

Lodge (Heb. t“i2*ib)3, met-oo-naiv f t Isa. 1:8), a hut 
or place to lodge. “As melancholy as a lodge 
in a warren.”—Shakespeare. 

Loft (Heb. t“pb3*, al-ee-yaw '), a story or upper 
room (1 Kings 17:19). 

Look (Gr. TrpoodoKao, p7'os-dok-ah f -o ), to expect 
(Acts 28:6). “ My lord, I look’d you would have 
given me your petition.”—Shakespeare, “ Henry 
VUL” 
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Lunatic 


GLOSSARY 


Mortify 


Xunatic (Gr. OE/JjVLa^ofiai, sel-ay-nee-ad f -zom- 
ahee ), epileptic (Matt. 4:24; 17:15). 

Lust (Gr. e-iridvfitd, ep-ee~thoo-mee r -ah ), a desire, 
pleasure (James 114,15; 2 Pet. 1:4. etc.), but not 
confined to the idea of passion as mostly now. 

Made (Gr. irpoGirodofiai, pros-poy-ehf-om-ahee), to 
pretend,to feign (Luke 24:28; comp. 2 Sam. 13:6). 
“ My Lord of London maketh as though he were 
greatly displeased with me.”—Latimer. 

Magnifical (Heb. gaw-dal' , 1 Chron. 22:5), 

magnificent. “Neither ought we to be carried 
away with external shews of magnifleal pomp.” 
—Sandys, “ Old Sermons.” 

Malice (Gr. Kanta, kak-ee'-ah , 1 Cor. 5:8; Eph. 4: 
31). This is applied to wickedness in a more 
extended sense than is understood now. Not 
merely malice. R. C. T. intimates that the word 
used in Rom. 1:29 signified that state of mind 
which “takes things by the wrong handle” or 
misinterpretation of motives—the “ malignltas 
interpretantium ” of Pliny. “ The study of the 
word is very suggestive of the psychological 
truth, that the eVil which men find in themselves 
they suspect in their fellow-men.” 

Mansions (Gr. fiovy, mon-ay f , John 14:2), a resting 
place. Our idea of magnificent display in a 
dwelling is not in the original word. The French 
has maison, a resting place. 

31 ar (Heb. nnd, shaw-khath', Ruth 4:6), to spoil 
or squander or waste. 

Marish (Heb. geld-beh, Ezek. 47:11), a marsh, 

low place under water. 

Master builder (Gr. apxtTEKTG)V, ar-kee-tek'-tone, 
1 Cor. 3:10), an architect. “ The master-builders 
and inferiour builders in Christes Church.”— 
Bacon. 

Mastery (Heb. gheb-oo-rawf, Dan. 6:24), 

superiority. 

Matter (Gr. vXy, hoof-lay , James 3:5), wood, 
fuel. “ Perpetual matier of the fuyr of helle.”— 
Chaucer. 

Mean (Heb. 'span, khaw-shoke Prov. 22:29), not 
necessarily base, but low and humble. Confu¬ 
sion of the Anglo-Saxon word gemoene, com¬ 
mon, and moene , false, probably led to the 
change in signification. 

Meat (Heb. i ok4awf t Gen. 1:29). R. C. T. 

t : t 

says all food was once called meat; it is so in 
our Bible, and “horse meat” for fodder is still 
a phrase in use in the North country. “Meat” 
is now a name given only to flesh. 

Meddle (Heb. gaw-lah f , 2 Chron. 35:21). Bar- 
row distinguishes between “meddling” and be¬ 
ing meddlesome. Some of the early translations 
of the Scriptures have in 1 Thess. 4:11, “Meddle 
with your own business.” Once the word had 
no offensive meaning as now, but simply implied 
the idea of having proper dealings with a per¬ 
son or thing. 

Memorial (Heb. I "DT, zeh f -ker , Psa. 9:6), memory. 


Mess (Heb. r&jtlDM, mas-ayth f } Gen. 43:34 ; 2 Sam. 
11:8), a supply of food. 

Mete (Gr. yerpEG), met-reh f -o , Matt. 7:2), measure. 

Meteyard (Heb. rn?3» mid-daw f t Lev. 19:35), 
measuring rod. “ The smith giveth over his 
hammer and stithy: the tailor his shears and 
metewand.”—Bacon. 

Mighties (Heb. '"0.;., ghib-bore 1 Chron. 11:12, 24), 
valiant men. 

Mincing (Heb. taw-faff , Isa. 3:16), moving 

with short steps like children. “ Turn two min¬ 
cing steps into a manly stride.”—Shakespeare. 

Mind (Gr. pelluv, meV-lone , Acts 20:13), to intend 
or purpose, to be about to do. 

Minded, to resolve, determined, as the Gr. fiov- 
1 op.at, boof-lom-ahee (Matt. 1:19). 

Minish (Heb. gaw-rahf , Psa. 107:39), to make 
less, or, as we say, diminish. An early version 
of the gospel of John has, at 3:30, “ It bihoueth 
him for to waxe, forsotli me to be menusid, or 
maad lesse.” 

Minister (Gr. viryperyz, hoop-ay-ret f -ace, Luke 4: 
20), formerly an attendant or servant, not as 
now referring to a church official or officer of 
state. 

Miserable (Gr. eIeelvo^, el-ehrirnos f , Rev. 3:17). 
R. C. T. says: “ There was a time when the 
‘miser* was a wretched man, now he is the 
covetous; at the same time ‘misery,’which is 
now wretchedness, and ‘miserable,’ which is 
now wretched, were severally coveteousness 
and covetous. They have exactly exchanged 
places.” Hooker says, “ The liberal-hearted 
man is, by the opinion of the prodigal, miserable, 
and by the judgment of the miserable, lavish” 
(Eccles. Polity ). 

Mite (Gr. XetttSv, lep-ton f , Mark 12:42), a very small 
coin. R.C. T. says, “‘Minutes’ are now ‘mi- 
nute ’ portions of time; they might be minute por¬ 
tions of anything.” Wyclif’s version of Mark 
12:42 would indicate that the word “mite” is 
contracted from “minute,” being a minute por¬ 
tion of money. “But whanne a pore widowe 
was come, sche cast two mynutis, that is a 
farthing.” 

Mock (Heb. loots, Prov. 14:9), a jeer or taunt, 
a matter of ridicule. 

Also to delude (Gr. kfnrat^o), emp-aheed f -zo , 
Matt. 2:16), to delude or mislead. 

Mollified (Heb. 'm raw-kahf , Isa. 1:6), to 
soften; an old medical term. 

More (Gr. ttTle'kov, pli f -own, Acts 19:32), greater, 
larger in extent. “A man cannot tell whether 
Apelles or Albert Durer were the greater 
trifler,”—Bacon. 

Mortify (Gr. Bavardm, than-at-of-o , Rom. 8:13), to 
put to death. Erasmus says, “ Christ was mor¬ 
tified and killed in dede as touchynge to his 
fleshe.” 





Mote 


GLOSSARY 


Odd 


Mote (Gr. aaptyos, kar'-fos , Matt. 7:3, etc.), a small 
particle. “A mote it is, to trouble the mind’s 
eye.”—Shakespeare. 

Motions (Gr. path r -ay-mah, Rom. 7:5), 

emotions, passions, impulses. 

Mount (Heb. nVbD, so-lel-aw f , Jer. 6:G), mound. 

'Muffler (Heb. rah-al-aw Isa. 3:19), a 

covering for the lower part of the face. It was 
called sometimes a mask. “ He might put on a 
hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and so escape.”— 
Shakespeare, “ Merry Wives.” 

Munition (Heb. iTHSp, mets-o-daw f , Dan. 11:15, 
marg.; Isa. 29:7; 33:16; Nab. 2:1), a fortress, 
stronghold. The verb munite is used by Bacon 
(Essay III). 

Murrain (Heb. deh'-ber , Exod.9:3), a disease 

of animals. Matthew’s Bible has “The Lord 
shal be uppon thy catteli with a mighty greate 
morraine.” 

“ The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fattened with the munion fiock.” 
—Shakespeare, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Namely (Gr. pa/aara, maV-is-tah , Tit. 1:10, 
A. V., “ specially”), according to R. C. T.. once 
meant chiefly or especially, while it now only 
signifies that something is designated (Mark 12: 
31; Rom. 13:9). 

Natural (Gr. i pvxtn.6^, psoo-khee-kos' , lCor. 15:44), 
a body animated with the principle of animal 
life. 

Naughtiness (Gr. nania , kah-ee f -ah , James 1:21), 
wickedness, sin, or crime. The modern sense 
almost entirely confined to the nursery. “So 
shines a gooddeed inanaughtyworld.”—Shakes¬ 
peare. 

Naughty (Heb. 3H, rah, Jer. 24:2), worthless or 
good for nothing. 

Necromancer (Heb. mooth , Deut. 18:11), a 

person who professes to hold communication 
with toe oeaa. 

Neese (Heb. at-ee-shaiu Job 41:18; 

2 Kings 4:35, A.V., “ sneeze ”), to sneeze. “ His 
nesinge is like a glisteringe fyre.”—Coverdale. 

NArniiw (Gi. vnyuuuv, ek’-yon-on, i Tim. ov-t), for¬ 
merly a grandson, or even remote lineal descend¬ 
ant; A. V., “children’s children.” So also the 
Lat. nepos once had a wider meaning than that 
of nephew. Hence our modern word nepotism 
includes quite an extensive circle of relation¬ 
ship. Until the 17th century the word which in 
our A. V. is indicated by the daughters of chil¬ 
dren did mean niece, and so Wyclif has it. Our 
word nepotism still has the early signification. 

Never (Gr. ovde, oo-deh r , Matt. 27:14), never a word, 
and never so, not, or not at all. The provincial¬ 
ism “ nary ” is equivalent to " ne’er a.” 

Niter (Heb. I “)r0, neh-ther* , Prov. 25:20; Jer. 2:22), 
soda. Not the saltpeter of commerce of our 
day, but the alkali which, with acid, causes a 
strong fermentation. 


Noised (Gr. clkouid, ak-oo f -o , Mark 2:1), heard by 
others and through others. 

Noisome (Gr. ftXafiep6g, blab-er-os', Rev. 1G:2; 
comp. Psa. 91:3; Ezek. 14; 15, 21; “hurtful” in 
1 Tim. 6:9), in the early translations, was 
equivalent to noxious or hurtful. So in Plu¬ 
tarch' a Morals the gods are spoken of as noisome, 
hurtful, and doing mischief uuto men. But in 
the 17th century it came to mean anything dis¬ 
gusting or offensive.—It. C. T., “On Bible Re¬ 
vision.” 

Notable (Gr. eirapav?^, ep-if-an-ace r , Acts 2:20), 
well known, conspicuous. 

Novice (Gr. veofpvroc , neh-of'-oo-tos , 1 Tim. 3:6), one 
newly admitted to the Church or having 
espoused the faith. It has come in modem 
phrase to signify one admitted to a religious 
order or house. 

Nursing father (Heh. "?:N,aw-man^ Isa. 49:23; 
Num. 11:12), a foster father, or nourisher; what¬ 
ever encouraged or promoted. “ Idelnes, mother 
and norisher of all vices.”—Shakespeare,“Rich¬ 
ard III.” 

Obeisance (Heb. mlTO, shaw-khaw Geu. 37:7, 
etc.), literally, “bowed or prostrated oneself,” 
Wright says, “ From the simple meaning of obe¬ 
dience which literally belongs to obeisance, it is 
applied to denote the act of obedience or hom¬ 
age, the outward symbol of the act,” Chaucer 
uses the word obeisant for obedient. 

Oblation (Heb. koor-bawn ', Lev. 7:38, etc.), 

anything offered or solemnly devoted to God in 
his worship. Money as well as other sacrifices 
were intended in the old form. Oblations and 
alms are synonymous. 

Observation (Gr. irapaTrjpyaig, par-at-ay'-ray- 
sis, Luke 17:20), observation in the sense of 
ceremony, demonstrative anticipation. 

Observe (Gr. owrypho, soon-tay-reld-o, Mark 6:20), 
to hold in respect or reverence. To watch with 
intense interest. “ Aye, and to have better men 
than himself, by many uiuusand degrees, to ob¬ 
serve him, and stand bare.”—Milton. 

Occupy (Heb. aiv~saw r , Judg. 16:11), to make 

use of, to employ. “Newe ropes that were 

never onn.imipfl ”—Geneva “TrnnwiMi mnelie 

occupying is worne too naught, with little hand¬ 
ling ga there tli rust ,”—Schools of Abuse. R. C. T. 
says, “ He now occupies w r ho has in present 
possession; but tlie word involved once the fur¬ 
ther signification of using, employing; an occu¬ 
pier was a trader or retail dealer.” Thus, “ He 
(Eumenes) made as though he had occasion to 
occupy money, and so borrowed a great sum of 
them.”—Plutarch, Lives. In Luke 19:13 we 
have “occupy till I come,” in the sense of trade, 
improvement of property. “Occupiers and shop¬ 
keepers.”—Pliny. 

Occurrent (Heb. 3^0, peh r -gah , 1 Kings 5:4), an 
occurrence. “ This occurrent fel out in Lactania, 
the nearest part unto us of Spaine.”—Pliny. 

Odd (Heb. aiv-daf f , Num. 3:48), overplus, over, 

remain. 
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Often 


GLOSSARY 


Peradventtire 


■Often (Gr. 7 rvuvoc, pook-nos f , 1 Tim. 5:23), frequent. 
“ Often messengers.”—Shakespeare, “ Kicliard 
III” 

Ointment (Gr . pvpov, moo f ^ron y John 12:3, etc.), 
perfume. “ The odour of oyntments are more 
durable than those of flowers.”—Bacon. 

One and another (Heb. UTN, eesh , Jer. 36:16), 
both, each, individually. 

Open (Gr. diavotyv, dee-an-oy r -go t Luke 24:32), to 
expound or explain. 

Or ever (Heb. $b, law , Dan. 6:24), before, ere. 

Ordain (Heb. ST)7p, men-aw f , Dan. 2:24), to ap¬ 
point. 

Ouches (Heb. mish-bets-aw f , Exod. 28: 

11 ), rosettes, clasps, setting for gems. “ Your 
brooches, pearls, and ouches.”—Shakespeare, 
“Henry IV.” 

Outgoings (Heb. to-tsaw-aw ', Josh. 17:9, 

18; the extremes, outermost limit. 

(Heb. mo-tsaw f , Psa. 65:8), exit, rising. 

Outlandish (Heb. nok-ree f , Nell. 13:26), for¬ 

eign, strange, Woman, as opposed to a wife. 
“ All kinds of outlandish wheat.”—Pliny. 

Outmost (Heb. kay'-tseh , Deut. 30:4), utter¬ 

most. 

Overcharged (Gr. fiapvvG), bar-oo'-no, Luke 21:34; 
2 Cor. 2:5), overburdened. “No people over¬ 
charged with tribute is fit for empire.”—Bacon, 

Overlive (Heb. b TJ k 1&jE, aw^rak', Josh. 24:31), to out¬ 
live, survive. “ I love the man so well as I wish 
he may overlive me.”—Bacon. 

Overpass (Heb. aw-bar f } Jer. 5:28), to pass 
over, neglect. 

Overplus (Heb. aw-daf r , Lev. 25:27), surplus. 
“Our overplus of shipping we will burn.”— 
Shakespeare. 

Overrun (Heb. obw-bar f , 2 Sam. 18:23), to out¬ 
run. “We may outrun by violent swiftness 
that which we run at, and lose by our overrun¬ 
ning.”— Shakespeare, “Henry VIII.” 

Overseers (Gr. ewtoKOTroc, ep-is f -kop-os , Acts 
20:28), bishop. See R. V. andWyclif. 

Paddle (Heb. lrP, yaw-thade f , Deut. 23:13), a little 
spade, a shovel. Padella is Italian for frying 
pan. 

Pained (Gr. fiaoavi^u, bas-an-id f -zo, Rev. 12:2), suf¬ 
fering, in pain, or labor. 

Palma Christi (Heb. kee-kaw-yone f , 

Jonah 4:6, marg. R. V.), the castor oil plant. 

Palmer worm (Heb. ETJ, gaw-zawm f , Joel 1:4), 
a caterpillar. This worm is still found in some 
parts of England. 

Palsy (Gr. napa?tvTiK6(; f par-al-oo-tee-kos*, Matt. 
4:24; 9:2; Mark 2:3, 4), paralytic. “ The palse, 
and not fear, provokes me.”—Shakespeare. 


Paper reed (Heb. aw-raw* f Isa. 19:7), a 

papyrus plant. 

Parcel (Heb. khel-kaw f , Gen. 33:19; Josh. 

24:32), portion. Still used as a law term. 

Pass (Heb. 'll?, ctw-bar', Prov. 8:29), transgress. 

(Gr. vneppaXXu, hoop-er-baV-lo t Eph. 3:19; 
Phil. 4:7), to exceed, surpass. “ Do you not see 
the grasse, how in color they excell the emeralds, 
euery one strluing to passe his fellow, and yet 
they are all kept of an equall height.”—Sidney, 
Arcadia. 

Passage (Heb. mah-ab-aw-raw f , Judg. 

12:6; 1 Sam. 13:23; 14:4; Isa. 10:29), a pass over a 
mountain, or a ford across the river. The pas¬ 
sage of Michmash; the passages of Jordan. 

Passenger (Heb. ‘TJ'TI, deh f -rek y Prov. 9:15; Ezek. 
39:11,14,15), wayfarer, passer-by. 

PAS8iON(Gr. bfioioiradrft, hom-oy-op-ath-ace f , James 
5:17), feelings. “Free from gross passion of 
mirth or anger.”—Shakespeare. 

(Ur. 7T pas f -kho , Acts 1:3), sufferings, 
the sufferings of Christ. “ All the passion of ail 
the martyrs that ever were . . . were not able 
to remedy our sin.”—Latimer. 

Pate (Heb. kod-kode ', Psa. 7:16), crown of 

the head; used now mostly in a comic sense. 

Pattern (Gr. t too r -pos, Heb. 9:23). When the 
A. V. was made pattern not only denoted the 
thing from which the copy was made, but also 
the copy which was made from a model. 

Peace (Heb. Ilipn, khaw^rash*, Exod. 14:14; Num. 
30:4), to keep silence. 

(Gr. oudTT&G), see-o-pah f -o, Mark 4:39), an inter¬ 
jection used to enforce quiet. 

Peculiar (Heb. ribilp, seg-ool-law r , Exod. 19:5; 
Deut. 14:2), used formerly in the sense of owner¬ 
ship, and with a signification of private prop¬ 
erty ; technically the property which a slave or 
a child was allowed by the master to control. 
“What exempt or peculiar places are within 
the circuit of your diocese where you have not 
full jurisdiction as ordinary?”—Parker, Corre¬ 
spondence . 

Peeled (Heb. i2*V2 t maw-rat f , Isa. 18:2,7 ; Ezek. 29 : 
18), stripped of hair, and sometimes of skin also. 
“As pyled as an ape was his skulle.”—Chaucer. 
“Peel’d priest, dost thou command me to be 
shut out ?”—Shakespeare. “An old provincial 
boatman said, ‘ Brayed nettles is the best cure 
for a pilled skin.’ ’’—Wright. 

People (Heb. Dy, am, Josh. 11:4), a host, multi¬ 
tude. “ Much people ” used for a great number, 
and “little people” for a small number. “ He ts 
so courageous of himselfe that he is come to the 
field with little people.”—“ King Arthur.” 

(Gr. /laoc, lah-os f , Rev. 7:9), peoples, races, or 
tribes. 

Peradventure (Heb. “5, pane , Gen. 31:31), per¬ 
haps. 
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Persecute 


GLOSSARY 


Proper 


Persecute (Heb. EH 1 !, raw-daf', Psa. 7:1, 5; 71: 
11), to pursue. “ Preye ze for hem that pursuen 
and sclaundren you.”—Wyclif. To follow up 
with hostile intent. 

Piety (Gr. Evcrefleo), yoo-seb-eh'-o, 1 Tim. 5:4). This 
meant, not so much a religious state, as a rela- 
tion between relatives, more especially a lilial 
affection. “Yetfor his kindnesse and dutifull 
pietie to his father, deserveth commendation,” 
—Livy. Erasmus, “On the Creed,” says: “To 
the loue of God & to the loue of our parent.es, 
is gyuen one commune name in the Latyne, that 
is to wyte, pietas . For pietas properly is called 
the affection or loue towardes God and towardes 
our parentes, & towardes our countrie, which is 
as it were a commune parente of many men, 
lykewyse as God is father of all men.” 

Pill (Heb. b^S, paw-tsaV , Gen. 30:37), to strip off 
the skin or bark. See Peeled. 

Plague (Heb. naw-gahf Psa. 73:5, 14; 89:23). 
Its meaning originally was of most serious im¬ 
port, but it has come to mean a mere trifling an¬ 
noyance. Once a God plagued the victim, now 
a child plagues. 

Plain (Heb. Dr), tome , Gen. 25:27), honest, simple. 

Plat (Heb. flpbn, khel-kaw 2 Kings 9:26), a por¬ 
tion of land. The word is akin to the Fr. plat 
and the Gr. nTtaryg, which bear the signification 
“flat.” Probably meant a flat small portion of 
ground. 

Play (Heb. prt£, tsaw-khak f , Exod. 32:6), diver¬ 
sion. The old form not confined to children’s 
amusoment. As usod, 2 Sam. 2:14, in the tech¬ 
nical sense it means a sword play, fencing. 

Plead (Heb. yaw-kakh Jer. 2:9,35; Ezek. 17: 
20), a legal arguing as in lawsuit, as Job 16:21. 

POLL (Heb. nb.5, gaw-lakh f , 2 Sam. 14:26; Ezek. 44: 
20; Mic. 1:16), to cut off the hair of the head. 
■■ ineir neaaes be not polled or shauen, but 
rounded a ly tie aboue the eares.”—More, Utopia . 

(Heb. nbiibS, gul-go'-leth , Nuin. 1:2, 18; 3:47; 
1 Cliron. 23:3, 24), skull; hence, by implication, a 
head. 

Pommel (Heb. libs, gool-lawf 2 Chron. 4:12), ap¬ 
plied once to any round, ball-shaped protuber¬ 
ance, but now almost exclusively in reference to 
a part of the saddle. 

Ponder (Gr. ovp/3d?L?Lv, soom-bal'-lo, Luke 2:19), 
to seriously consider, to weigh in the mind. 

Port (Heb. shah'-ar , Neh. 2:13; Psa. 9:14), a 

gate. Bishops’ Bible has “ Mourne, thou porte; 
weepe, thou citie ” (Isa. 14:31). 

Porter (Gr. dvpupdg, thoo-ro-ros r , John 10:3), gate 
keeper. 

Possess (Heb. UJpP, yaw-raysh f , Num. 13:30). The 
old signification is to take forcible possession of, 
not merely to have in keeping. “Remember, 
first, to possess his books.”—Shakespeare. 


Post (Heb. roots. Job 9:25; Estli. 8:14; 2ChroiR 
30:6), swift messenger. It first meant a thing 
fixed or stationary, then a fixed place, as a mili¬ 
tary post or a, designated place on a line of 
travel, where horses were in waiting, and then 
the meaning was transferred to the traveler or 
messenger himself. 

Power (Heb. !“ib'C?p , £, mem-shaw-law' , 2 Chron. 
32:9), a military force. “So soon as we had 
gather’d us a power we dallied not.”—Hey- 
wood. 

Prefer (Heb. shaw-naiu ', Esth. 2:9), to pro¬ 

mote an individual to honor. 

Presently (Gr. -Kaptarypi, par-is'-tay-mee , Matt- 
26 :53, etc.), instantly. “ There are two infallible 
touchstones of a true miracle, which alwales is 
done— evdeug, presently, and reAeiug, perfectly.” 
—Fuller, Church Hist. 

Pressfat (Heb. poo-raw', Hag. 2:16), vat. 

of the olive or wine press. 

Prevent (Heb. Djp, kaw-dam', Psa. 18:5; 119:148)* 
to anticipate, to precede. 

(Gr. (pdavto, fthan f -o, Matt. 17:25; 1 Thess. 4: 
15). The word came to have the meaning of. 
hindrance. R. C. T. says: “One may reach a 
point before another to help or to hinder him 
there; may anticipate his arrival either with th& 
purpose of keeping it for him or against him. 

‘ To prevent ’ has slipped by very gradual de¬ 
grees, which it would not be difficult to trace,, 
from the sense of keeping for to that of keeping 
against; from the sense of arriving first, with, 
the intention of helping, to that uf arriving first, 
with the intention of hindering; and then gener¬ 
ally from helping to hindering” (Gloss, Eng, 
Words'), 

Prick (Gr. ttevrpov , ken'-tron , Acts 9:5; 26:14), tG 
spur, goad. 

Privily (Heb. tsaw-fan f , Psa. 10:8, etc.), se¬ 

cretly, in lurk ing place. 

(Gr. ?iddpa , lath r -rah , Matt. 1:19.) 

Privy (Heb. khaw-darf Ezek. 21:14). in¬ 

formed of a secret matter. 

(Gr. Gwetdu), sunri'-do , Acts 5:2), cognizant of: 
a secret. 

Prognosticator (Heb. >“T\ yaw-dah* , Isa. 47:13), 
relating especially to the weather, a weather 
prophet. “Let now the astrologers, the starred 
gasers, and prognosticatours stand up.”—Gene¬ 
va Version. 

Prolong (Heb. ‘TJ'OTp, maw-shak f , Ezek. 12:25)* 
postpone. “ This wedding day perhaps it is but 
prolong’d.”— Shakespeare. 

Proper (Heb. tT3p, seg-ool-laiv', 1 Chron. 29:3)* 
Lat. proprius , one’s own, hence property. 

(Gr. aoTEiog , as-ti'os, Acts 1:19), peculiarly fit 
or characteristic. 
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Prophesy 


GLOSSARY 


Ringstraked 


Prophesy (G-r. 7rpo(f>yr£VG), prof-ate-yoo f -o , 1 Cor. 
11:5) meant not only to foretell, but to ex¬ 
pound truth. Bacon writes: “ First, whether it 
were not requisite, to renew, that good exercise, 
which was practiced, in this church, some years; 
... and was commonly called prophesying. 
Which was this; that the ministers, within a 
precinct, did meet, upon a week day, in some 
principall town; where there was, some ancient, 
grand minister, that was president; and an au¬ 
ditory admitted, of gentlemen, or other persons 
of Ieysure. Then every minister, successively, 
beginning with the youngest, did handle one, 
and the same part, of Scripture, spending, sev¬ 
erally, some quarter of an hour, or better, and in 
the whole, some two hours: and so, the exercise, 
being begun, and concluded with prayer; and the 
president, giving a text, for the next meeting, 
the assembly was dissolved.” 

Prophet (Gr. irpocpyryc, prof-ayf-tace , Eph. 4:11), a 
Christian teacher, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Publican (Gr. tel-o f -nace f Matt. 5:46, etc.), 

one to whom was farmed out the collection of 
the Roman customs in the time of Christ. 

Pulse (Heb. zay-raw-ohn r , Dan. 1:12), a 

bean, or fruit of a pod, used for food. 

Purge (Gr. ttadalpw, katl^ah f ee-ro, John 15:2), to 
cleanse. Latimer says, “ He came into this 
world with his passion to purge our sins.” To 
cleanse away excrescences or excessive growth, 
as upon a plant. 

Purloin (Gr. vo<j<f>i(opai, nos-fid f -zom^ahee, Tit. 
2:10). JYosphi signifies clandestinely, or apart, 
hence the idea of embezzlement. 

Purtenance (Heb. ipp, keh f -reb , Exod. 12:9), the 
intestines or inwards of an animal. Translated 
elsewhere bowels. 

Quaintly (Gr. aa^aX^o), as-fal-id f -zo , Mark 14:44). 
Thewordquaint, which now means odd, antique, 
curious, once signified skillful, safe, securely. 
“ Whom evere I schal kisse, he it is; holde ye 
him, and lede ye warli, or queyntly.”— Wyclif. 

Quarrel (Gr. pop^y, mom-fay*, Col. 3:13), com¬ 
plaint as in an action at law. 

Quaternion (Gr. Terpadiov, tet-rad r -ee-on, Acts 
12:4), a squad of four Roman soldiers. Holland’s 
Livy makes part of the word stand for a set of 
three. 

Quick (Gr. £ao>, dzaW-o , 2 Tim. 4:1), used in con¬ 
trast with dead; alive, living. 

Quicken (Gr. faoTrotew, dzo-op-oy-eh r -o, 1 Cor. 15 :36 ; 
Eph. 2:1), to make alive. 

Quiet (Heb. L3pU5, shaw-kat f , Judg. 18:27), at rest. 
" To incense an angrie bodie when he is at 
quiet.’'—French I>ict. 

Quit (Heb. fcTpD, naw-kee Josh. 2:20), released. 
“We are never quit of this debt.”—Latimer. 
( 78 ) 


Quit oneself (Gr. avtipL^opai, an-dridf-zom-ahee „ 
1 Cor. 16:13), in the sense of acquit, behave. 
“Now quit you well.”—Shakespeare. 

Range (Heb. FippiD, sed-ay-raw f , 2 Kings 11:8), a. 
rank or row, as of soldiers, and of mountains, 
(see Job 39:8). 

Ravening (Gr. apirayy, har-pag-ayf , Luke ll:39)„ 
plunder, extortion. 

Raw (Heb. "Tl, khaldee , 1 Sam. 2:15), alive, active,, 
springing, hence raw. 

Ready (Gr. peTiku, meV-lo, Luke 7:2), from a root 
containing the idea of expectation, and near as. 
to point of time. 

Reason (Gr. apeardg, ar-es-tos Acts 6:6), fit. “It 
is not reason that we should leave the word! 
of God and serve tables.” The word is used in. 
the sense in which we employ the adjective,, 
reasonable. Also, as in Rev. 18:19, in the sense 1 
of in consequence of. 

Receipt (Gr. reTiavtov, teLo f -nee-on, Matt. 9:9). The* 
place for the taking of toll is meant, rather than 
the act of receiving customs. 

Reckon (Gr. hoyi^opat, log-id r -zom-ahee, Rom. 8:; 
18), to conclude. 

Record (Gr. paprvg, mar f -toos , Phil. 1:8), witness.. 

Refuge (Heb. meh-o-naw f , Deut. 33:27)„ 

habitation, abode. 

Reb’use (Heb. DN)3, maw-as f , Psa. 118:22), to reject.. 

(Gr. airodoKLpafa, ap-od-ok-ee-mad'-zo, Matt. 
21:42, A.Y., “ rejected”), disapprove, disallow. 

Release (Ileb. FlFliLb han-aw-khaw* , Esth. 2:18). 
It meant permission of rest, quiet. 

Religion (Gr. dpyaKEta, thrace-ki f -ah , Acts 26:5 ^ 
James 1:26, 27), a ceremonial observance., 
R. C. T. says, “ Religion once meant, not a serv¬ 
ice of God, but an order of monkery; and taking 
the monastic vow was termed going into a ‘re¬ 
ligion.’ ” 

Reprobate (Heb. CN73, maw-asf, Jer. 6:30), cast 
away, spurn. A. V. marg, has “ refuse silver.” 

Reproof (Heb. tirDiri, to-kay-khaw*, Psa. 38:14),. 
argument, rejoinder. So Job 24:2; Prov. 29:15. 
“ In the reproof of this lies the jest.”—Shake¬ 
speare. 

Reprove (Heb. FDJ, yaw-kakh f , Job 6:25), refute,, 
disapprove. 

Require (Heb. b^wS, shaw-aV , Ezra 7:21; 8:22), to 
ask for. 

Reverence (Heb. SltTl), shaw-khaw f , Esth. 3:2,. 
etc.), to salute, bow down to. 

Rid (Heb. naw-tsaV , Gen 37:22; Exod. 6:6), to* 

snatch away. “ Rydde me and deliver me thorow 
thy rightuousnesse.”—Coverdale, Psa. 71:2. 

Ringstraked (Heb. 1p3>, aw-kodef , Gen. 30:35, 
39, 40; 31:8,10,12). Straked means streaked, or 
marked with a line or streak. 
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Riot 


GLOSSARY 


Sleight 


Riot (Gr. anuria, as-o-tee*-ah, Tit 1:6; 1 Pet. 4:4), 
excess, dissoluteness in living. 

Rising (Heb. nNlp, seh^ayth*, Lev. 13:2, etc.), swell¬ 
ing, a leprous scab. 

Rod (Heb. shay-bet *, Psa. 23:4), staff or sup¬ 

port, on which one leans. 

Roller (Heb. b'lPlH, khit-tool*, Ezek. 30:21), a 
bandage. 

Room (Gr. TrpuroKXtGia, pro-tok-lis-ee*ah , Luke 2:7), 
a place or seat. “ They seke after salutations 
in the market place, & the preferment of the 
chiefe seate in assembles; and in all feastes, 
and bankets, the first place or vppermost roume 
of the table.”—Erasmus. 

Saint (Heb. T'Otl, khaw-seed*, Psa. 106:16; Dan. 8: 
13), a holy person, a beloved one. “Nor thou 
sluilt not suffre thy saint to see corrupcion.”-! 
Sir Thomas More. 

Salute (Heb. baw-rak*, 2 Kings 4:20), to bow 
down to the ground; to salute with embrace, 
kneel in adoration, protracted and elaborate, 
hence unfavorable for haste. 

Savour (Gr. ippovku, fron-eh*-o, Matt. 16:23; 2 Cor.), 
to think, to have a sentiment, to be of a mind. 
Latimer quotes Paul thus, “ When I was a child 

1 savoured as a child” (1 Cor. 13:11). Also it 
meant flavor, taste, scent, and in the Hebrew it 
was used figuratively for reputation. 

Scall (Heb. pPi, neh*-thek , Lev. 13:30), tetter, 
scurf. Under thy long locks thou rnaist have 
the scall.”—Chaucer. 

Scarce (Gr. poTug, mol'-is, Acts 14:18; 27:7), scarce¬ 
ly. “ Many warring rapiers arc afraid of goose 
quills and dare scarce come hither.”—Shakes¬ 
peare, " Hamlet.” 

Scraddle (Heb. taiv-rcnu*, 1 Sam. 21:13), 

scratch, mark. Scrab is a word still in use in 
the Suffolk dialect, meaning to scratch. 

Scrip (Gr. ir$pa, p<M>*-roh, Matt. 10:10), a small bag 
or wallet. “He on the tender grass would sit, 
and hearken, even to ecstasy, and in requital 
ope Ins leathern scrip.”- Milton. 

Sear (Gr. mvTTjpid^u, kow-tay-ree-ad*-zo, 1 Tim. 
4:2), to dry up, cauterize, scorch. 

Secure (Gr, 7i -oleu, poy-ch*-o , Matt. 28:14), a relief 
from responsibility and care. 

Servitor (Heb. rVjlZJ, shaw-rath*, to attend, 

2 Kings 4:43), a serving man. “Come, 1 have 
heard that fearful commenting is leaden servi¬ 
tor to dull delay.”—Shakespeare. 

Shame fastness (Gr. a I dag, ahee-doce*, 1 Tim. 2:9), 
modesty, bashfulness. “ Sliamefast she was, in 
maiden’s shamefastness.”—Chaucer. R. C. T. 
says shamefacedness was “ shamefastness,” 
like steadfastness and steadfast; but the ordi¬ 
nary manifestation of shame being in the face, 
it has been brought to its present orthography. 
Early editions of the A. V. had “shamefast¬ 
ness.” 


Shapen (Heb. b" 1 !!, kheel , Psa. 51:5), formed, fash¬ 
ioned. “As the births of living creatures at 
first are ill shapen, so are all innovations which 
are the births of time.”—Bacon, Essays. 

Sherd (Heb. fapn, kheh f -res , Isa. 30:14; Ezek. 23: 
34), a shred, fragment. 

Shipmen (Gr. vavrift, now*-tace, Acts 27:27), sailors. 

Shipping (Gr. izloiov, ploy f -on, John 6:24), taking 
a voyage. “ Take, therefore, shipping; post, my 
, lord, to France.”—Shakespeare, “ Henry VI.” 

Shoe latchet (Heb. trivia, ser-oke*, Gen. 14:23), 
the thong or string of a shoe. 

Shred (Heb. fibs, paw-lakh* , 2 Kings 4:39), cut to 
pieces. “ Shredding it into countries: and, with 
topography, mincing it into particular places.”— 
Fuller, Holy State. 

Shrewd (Heb. D?2tt ,khaw-mawce*, Gen. 6:11). Wy- 
clif has, “Forsotlie the erthe is corrupt before 
God, and is filled with shrewness.” It once 
meant iniquity, or intense moral evil. 

Shroud (Heb. MipH, kho-resh , Ezek. 31:3), shelter, 
overhanging shade. Wright says that the cov¬ 
ered space on the side of St. Paul’s Church, 
called the shrouds, was to protect the congre-’ 
gation in inclement seasons. “Places under¬ 
ground, as the burrows of wild animals. "—Ilalli- 
well, Diet. 

Siege (Gr. OpovoQ, thron*-os). The word once meant 
a seat; now It is confined to the military idea of 
a land blockade by an army. In Matt. 25:31, 32, 
Wyclif has “ Thane he schal sitte on the sege of 
his majestie.” 

Sight (Gr. opamq , hor'-as-is , Rev. 4:3), appearance, 
aspect. 

Silly (Heb. Firs, paw-thaw , Job 5:2; Hos. 7:11). 
It once had no bad sense, and meant harmless, 
inoffensive. Wyclif uses “ unceli ” for unhappy. 
“I am an vnceli man! who schal delyuer me 
fro the bodi of this synne ?” (Rom. 7:24.) 

Simple (Gr. attkpaio^, ak-er*-ah-yos, Rom. 16:19), 
guileless, innocent. R. C. T. says the “ simple ” 
is one “without fold;” cine plica, not double, 
without duplicity, as we may imagine Nathanael 
to have been. 

Sincere ( Gr. a Jo/lof, ad*-ol-os, 1 Pet. 2:2), unadul¬ 
terated, clear; sine cera , without wax, as honey. 

Sirs (Gr. dvyp , an-ayr*, Acts 7:26), a form of ad¬ 
dress as we would say “Gentlemen.” “Sirs, 
strive no more.”—Shakespeare. 

Sit (Gr. hvaKel/mt, an-ak-i*-mahee, Luke 22:27), to 
recline. 

Sith (Heb. dN, eem, Ezek. 35:6), since; corruption 
of Old English. Latimer has “sithens” and 
Shakespeare has “sithence.” 

Slack (Heb. raw-faw ', Josh. 10:6), to slacken 
or relax. “ Slack their duties.”—Shakespeare. 

Sleight (Gr. Kvfieia, koo-bi*-ah, Eph. 4:14), artifice, 
fraud, gambling, associated with the idea of 
crawling or creeping. “With sleight and man¬ 
hood stole to Rhesus’ tent.”—Shakespeare, 
“Henry VI.” Tbe word means literally dice 
playing or throwing, from kv/So^ a cube or die. 
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Slime 


GLOSSAKY 


Unction 


Slime (Heb. khay^mawr f , Gen. 11:3), bitu¬ 

men. “ The bitumen of which I speak is in 
some places in manner of a muddie slime.”— 
Pliny. 

Soft (Gr. paTuiKoc, mal-ak-os', Matt. 11:8), mlld- 
tempered, effeminate; hence Tyndale has (Tit. 
5:2), “ Be no fighters but soft, showing all meek¬ 
ness to all men.” 

Sometimes (Gr. ttotc, pot-eld t Eph. 2:13; 5:8; Col. 
1:21; Tit. 3:3), once, once upon a time, in refer¬ 
ence to the past. “Thy sometimes brother’s 
wife.”—Shakespeare, “Richard III.” 

Sottish (Heb. 5DD, saw-kawV , Jer. 4 : 22), foolish. 
Fr. sot, a fool. 

Spicery (Heb. n^D5,neft'-oMA,Gen.37:25), aromat¬ 
ics. 

Stagger (Gr. dtaKptvo, dee-ak-ree'-no, Rom. 4:20), 
doubt, to waver. Once written “ stacker.” 

Stay (Heb. ‘TpaD, saw-mak* , Isa. 26:3), to support. 
“ Good husbandman ... wont to pitch props and 
stakes close unto their young plants to, stay 
them up.”—Pliny. 

Story (Heb. ’d b l"pp, midnrawsh*, 2 Chron. 13:22), 
history. R. V., “commentary.” “As many as 
know story or have any experience.” —The 
Translators to the reader. 

Strain (Gr. SivXl^u, dee-oo-lid f -zo, Matt. 23:24), 
from hoo-lidf-zo , to filter. The early versions of 
Coverdale, Tyndale, and the Geneva had it 
“ strain out” not “ strain at” a gnat. 

Straitly (Gr. aivetky, ap-i-lay\ Acts 4:17), strictly, 
severely. 

Strawed (Gr. Grpuvvvu, strone-noo f -o, Matt. 21:8), 
scatter, spread. 

Strike (Heb. "jP-, naw-thard, Exod. 12:7), to smear 
or rub. 

Stuff (Heb. *ta, kel-ee f , 1 Sam. 10:22; Gen. 31:37), 
furniture, baggage. 

Substance (Gr. v7rap%ig, hoop’-arx-is , Heb. 10:34), 
property. Wycllf has “ a better and a dwellynge 
substance.” 

Swaddling band (Heb. khath-ool-law f . 

Job 38:9), swathing cloth. 

Tabering (Heb. C]pP, taw-faf f , Nah. 2:7), to beat 
or play upon the tambourine. 

Table (Gr. irtvantdiov, pin-ak-id f -ee-on, Luke 1:63), 
a writing tablet. 

Tablet (Heb. T213, koo^nawz f , Exod. 35:22). This 
was not used in the sense of a tablet, but an or¬ 
nament or necklace. 

Tabret (Heb. r|*n, tofe , Gen. 31:27; Job 17:6), a 
tambourine. 

Tache (Heb. keh f -rea, Exod. 26:6), a clasp or 
fastening, as a buckle. 

Tale (Heb. "5'n, to r -ken, Exod. 5:18), a carefully 
counted number. 


Tare (Gr. oirapaoou, spar-as'-so, Mark 9:20), to 
convulse with epilepsy. 

Target (Heb. tsirwiaw', 1 Kings 10:16; 

2 Chron. 9:15), a small shield used in war. 

Tell (Heb. P50, saw-far* t Psa. 48:12), to count, 
reckon. 

Temper (Heb. bba , baw-laV , Exod. 29:2), to mix or 
compound. “To temper poisons for her.”— 
Shakespeare. 

Temperance (Gr. eynpareia, eng-krat'-i-ah, Acts 
24:25), self-control; not used exclusively, as now, 
in reference to abstinence from intoxicating 
drink, but it meant moderation in all things. 

Terribleness (Heb. PIP173, mo-raw ', Deut. 26:8), 
dread, terror. 

Thank (Gr. x&P l U ar*-ece , Luke 6:32), reward. 

Thankworthy (Gr. x^P 1 ^ khar*-ece, 1 Pet. 2:19), 
deserving thanks. 

Thought (Gr. pepipyao, mer-im-nah*-o, Matt. 6:25), 
care, concern, or anxiety. Tyndale has it in 
1 Cor. 9:9, “Doth God take thought for oxen.” 
“ Thou art a foole to take thought, for it will not 
amend thee.”—Shakespeare. 

Throng (Gr. dMj3a> f thlee f -bo, Mark 3:9), to crowd. 
“To fight hand to hand, thy men so pestered 
behind that one thronged & overlaid an other.” 
—Plutarch. 

Throughly (Gr. dianadaptfa, dee-ak-ath-ar-id f -zo. 
Matt. 3:12), to cleanse thoroughly, to winnow. 

Thyine wood (Gr. 8vivog, thoo f -ee-nos , Rev. 18:12), 
a fragrant wood, citron wood. 

Tire (Heb. yaw-tab* , 2 Kings 9:30), to deck 

the head. Milton says, “A golden tiar circled 
his head.” 

Title (Gr. rtrloc, ttt*-lo$ , John 19:19), the in¬ 
scribed charge of crime, for which men were 
punished, publicly displayed, as, for example, 
on the cross of such as were crucified. 

Tittle (Gr, nepala, ker-ah*-yah, Matt. 5:18; Luke 
16:17), something hornlike, the apex of a Hebrew 
letter. “It is in the Hebrew alphabet that 
the I, called “ yot ” or “ yod,” is the smallest of 
the letters, and that the tips of the letters afford 
so natural a figure of speech for the smallest 
tittle of the law.”—Sharpe, Bible Texts Ulus. 

Tormentor (Gr. ftaoavioTyq, bas-an-is-tace', Matt. 
18:34), executioner. “When master Latimer 
stood at the stake, and the tormentors were 
about to set the fire upon him.”—Foxe, Acts. 

Trafficker (Heb. ken-ah-an-ee*, Isa. 23:8), 

merchant or tradesman. 

Unawares (Heb. 3*1", yaw-dah* , Psa. 35:8; Josh. 
20:9), unexpectedly. 

Unction (Gr. xp' lG P a '> khris r -mah, 1 John 2:20), 
anointing; still used in the Roman Catholic 
Church in reference to the sacrament called ex¬ 
treme unction. 
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Undersetters 


GLOSSARY 


Withal 


Undersetters (Heb. kaw-thafe f , 1 Kings 

7:30), supports. 

Unicorns (Heb. Sp, rame, Psa. 22:21), wild oxen. 
See R. V. 

Unimpossible (Matt. 17:20; Tyndale, ed. 1611, “ im¬ 
possible”)) impossible. 

Unperfect (Psa. 139:16; Wyclif, ed. 1611, " unper- 
iit”), imperfect. 

Unwashen (Gr. avLirrog, an'-ip-tos. Matt. 15:20; 
Mark 7:2), unwashed. 

Used (Heb. ‘Tjpb, lim-mood*, Exod. 21:36), accus¬ 
tomed. 

Utter (Heb. ^3, naw-gad Lev. 5:1), to disclose, 
to give information. 

(Heb. 'pUTT, khc&-tsone f , Ezek. 42:1), outer, 
outside. 

Vain (Gr. yaraiog, mat*-ah-yos , James 1:26), empty, 
worthless. 

Vainglory (Gr. nevofiot-ta, ken^od-ox-ee'-ah, Phil. 
2:3), self-conceit, empty glory. Marvin R. Vin¬ 
cent says: " In the Septuagint the word is used 
to describe the worship of idols as folly. The 
verb KEvodoZev is used of following vain conceits 
about the truth.” 

Vanity (Gr. yaratoryg^ mat-ah-yot f ~ace , Rom. 8: 
20), inutility, transientness. 

Vaunt (Gr. 'KepnepEvayat, per^per-yoo*-om-ahee , 
1 Cor. 13:4), to boast. 

Venison (Heb. tsay-daw Gen. 27:3), flesh 

of beasts taken in hunting. Pliny writes of “ the 
venison of elephant’s flesh.” 

Verily (Gr. am-ane f , John 8:51, etc.), sure, 

firm, trustworthy. 

Very (Gr. afydtig, al-ay-thoce*, John 7:26), orig¬ 
inal sense, true, as, " My very friend hath got 
his mortal hurt in my behalf.”—Shakespeare, 
"Romeo and Juliet.” 

Vesture (Heb. leb-oosh *, Gen. 41:42; Psa. 

22 1 IS), clothlu^. 

Vex (Gr. okh-leh f -o, Luke 6; 18), to torment, 

harass. It signified a more serious trouble 
until ns present use suggests. 

Virtue (Gr, tivvafitg, doo*-7iam-is , Mark 5:30), 
power, manly strength, might. "Be bold and 
comforted by our Lord and the power of his 
might.”—Latimer. "The general end of God’s 
external working is the exercise of his most 
glorious and most abundant virtue.”— Hooker, 
Eccl. Polity. 

Vocation (Gr. nXycrtg, klay r -sls , Eph. 4:1), calling. 
"We should tarry our vocation till God call us; 
we should have a calling of God.”—Latimer. 

Void (Heb. meb-oo-kaw f t Gen. 1:2), empty, 

waste. 

Voyage (Gr. irloog, plo*-os i 2 Macc. 5:1). "Any 
journey was a voyage once, whether by land or 
sea.”—R. C. T. 


Ware (Gr. tyvTiaomd, foo-las*-so , Luke 8:27), past 
tense of wear. “ I am his firstborn son, that 
was the last that ware the imperial diadem of 
Rome.”—Shakespeare. 

Warfare (Gr. orpareia , strab-i f -ah , 1 Cor. 9:7),. 
military service, figurative of apostolic career. 

Washpot (Heb. tlpp, see-raw', Psa. 60:8; 108:9),. 
a vessel to wash in. 

Wax, Waxen (Gr. yT}paatt(*)> ghay-ras f -ko t Heb. 8- 
13), to grow. " Beholde ye lilies of the feeld, hovr 
thei waxen.”—Wyclif. 

Wayfaring (Heb. aw-rakh ', Judg. 19:17;: 

Isa. 33:8), traveling. 

Wealthy (Heb. fTVl, rev-aw-yaw ', Psa. 66:12),. 
rich. The marg. of R. V. has it “ abundance.” 

Wench (Heb. shif-khaw* , 2 Sam. 17:17), a, 

maid or servant, generally of low birth. 

Whether (Gr. rig, tis. Matt. 21:31), which of the 
two. “ Whether of them twayne did the will of 
the father?”—Tyn. 

Whited (Gr. Kovtau, koiv-ee-ah*-o, Matt. 23:27^ 
Mark 9:3), made white, whitened. 

Will (Gr. 6e%(j, thel f -o, Mark 6:25; Rom. 9:16), to 
wish or desire. "He sent into the city to his 
friends, to will them to come unto him.”—Plu¬ 
tarch. 

Will-worship (Gr. i:0e?io0pr/(7KEui, cth-el-otl^race- 
M f -ah, Col. 2:23), piety, sanctimony. Wyclif has it 
“ chosen holiness; ” Cranmer, “ superstition; 
Geneva, “voluntarie worshipping.” 

WTMPLE (Heb. ntlEu'O, mit^pakh *-ath, Isa. 3:22), 
a linen cloth or covering for the neck. "For 
she had layd her mournfull stole aside, and* 
widow-like sad wimple throwne away.”—Spen¬ 
ser, "Faerie Queene.” 

Wink at (Gr. vttepelSo}, hoop~er-i f -do, Acts 17:30), to-, 
connive at or countenance. Literally, to close; 
the eyes. 

Winter illeb. khaw^raf?, Isa. 18 : 6 ), to be 

winter, from a root signifying the crop or har¬ 
vest gathered; hence, autumn and winter. 

Wise (Gr. o vrvg, hoo f ~toce , Matt. 1:18), on this wise* 
on this way, like this. 

Wish (Gr. evxoyat, yoo f ~khom-ahee. Acts 27:29), to- 
earnestly long for; more emphatic than the 
common use of the word. 

Wit (Heb. yaw-dak* , Gen. 24:21), to know. 

O. E, witan. 

(Heb. khokrfnaw*. Psa. 107:27), under¬ 

standing, sense, knowledge. 

Witch (Heb. t|Ui3, kaw-shaf r i Deut. 18:10), wiz¬ 
ard, sorcerer. In Acts 8:9 Wyclif has “Sy- 
mount, a witche.” 

Withal (Gr. aya, ham f -ah, Col. 4:3), also, in con¬ 
nection with. It signifies close relationship. 
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Withdrawn 


GLOSSARY 


Yearn 


Withdrawn (Heb. naw-dakh* Deut. 13:13), 

drawn away; always transitive in A. V. 

Wittingly (Heb. bDU5, saw-kaV , Gen. 48:14), 
knowingly,' understandingly. 

Witty (Heb. lT72p3, mez-im-maw r , Prov. 8:12). 

The word originally meant not a humorous or 
smart expression, but skill, ingenuity, cunning. 

Woe worth (Heb. totl, haw , Ezek. 30:2), an ex¬ 
pression of despair, as, “ Woe be to the day! Ah! 
Alas!” The opposite state of feeling indicated 
by “well worth,” as by Coverdale, “Well worth 
the Corinthians, for though they were fallen into 
abuse about this holy mystery, and about other 
things, we read not that they spurned against 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Workfellow (Gr. owepydg, soon-er-gos Rom. 
16:21), a fellow-workman, as our modern term 
coadjutor. 

Worship (Gr. do£a, dox*-ah , Luke 14:10), reverence, 
dignity. “ Aye, but give me worship and quiet¬ 
ness.”—Shakespeare. “ If ony man serve me, 
myfadir schalworschip hym.”—Wyclif. “With 
my body I thee worship.”—” Marriage Service.” 
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Worthy (Gr. a^tog, ax f -ee-os, Luke 12:48), suitable, 
deserving, meritorious. 

Wot (Heb. 3^, yaw-dah Gen. 21:26), know. 

Would (Heb. akh-al-ah r ee), an exclamation, 

as “Would God!” 

Wrest (Heb. naw-taw r , Exod. 23:2), to per¬ 

vert, to twist. “ Some there be that labour by 
wrestynge of the Scriptures to pulle themselves 
from under due obedience.”—Lever, Sermons. 

Wrought (Heb. haw-laW , Jonah 1:11), to 

walk or exercise, to go to and fro, restless. 
“ The sea works high, and the wind is loud.”— 
Shakespeare. Tholuck says, “ To man every¬ 
thing forbidden appears as a desirable blessing; 
but yet, as it is forbidden, he feels that his free¬ 
dom is limited, and now his lust rages more vio¬ 
lently like the waves against the dike.” 

Yearn (Heb. kaw-mar ', Gen. 43:30), literally 

to shrivel as by heat, hence to warm with passion 
or emotion. “No: for my manly heart doth 
yearn.”—Shakespeare. 































